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THE 


UNITED SERVICE JOUR 


ON PnOMOTION IN THE BKITII^H ARMY. * ' 

# ^ * 

las(^ niimbei: of this Journfll we laid befote our readers sortlS 

^l^se^vations on the subjeqj: of promotion, — particularly promotion by^ 
purchaj^ — and we were proceeding to state* how thi® system first 
origi^ed, and to mark the various modifications it^ias undergone, 
IWkrfc^mintroduction to the present period, when want of space com- 
peilecH^o defer that information till the present number. 

Prommion by purchase has existed in our service, from a very early 
period. Indeed, had not most of our military records been destroyed 
by Cromwell, it is likely we should have been able to trace the practice 
a period coeval witli the existence of the British Army. Tlie compo- 
sition of our forces in feudal limes probably first led to its introduction. 
When the Sovereign unfurled the standard •df wAr, the Army which 
gathered around it wa* composed of tenantry, raised by the principal 
nobility^ and gentry of each county, and in most .instances officered by 
their 1^1|tive8 Hr wealthy adherents. The Sovereign possessed or 
eiKTcife^ ven^ little ^thority indeed in the choice of any officers, save 
thope wlio held important comnfands. 

Prior to the jear 1598, no mention is made of colonels in the 
British Army ; which then entirely consisted of coir\panie8 of one 
hundred men each, ynder a*captain, a lieutenant, and 'an ensign ; and the 
captain seems to have had the appointmenf of his subaltern officers. 
Whin this privilege was entrusted to .men such as FalstafT, it may be 
supposed that tliey were not unfrequently ’influenced in their selection 
by a bonus, as the price of a lesion. Whatever was bought under 
Lthese Circunjstances, tlie purchaser Wbuld ^laim the privilege of selling, 
^and thus, probabi^, iht^ which first was ^n abuse, ultimately came to 
be organi;sed into a system. 

But we are not to suppose that this practice was exclusively confined 
to the Briysh : it existed prior to the revolution of 1789, to a considerable 
extent also in the French Army; and we accordingly find that the 
witty and satirical pen of Voltaire* has not spared to lash thej^r^ettoe 
with the bitterest of bis irony. In Jameses Military Dictionary, voce 
Prix d'Em^loiSy we find the following stated as the prices of the various 
regitnental ranks permitted to be ft)Ia under the old Frefich regime. In 
the Royal Corps and Etat«Majof the price, of a troop wa8»10,000 Bvres ; 
lind/the subaltern commissions 8000. In the Dr.agoons the price of 
a Iroojp was 7000 livres. Among the Guards sttid Household tr^^ps, 
more*immetliately in attendance on the Royal Person, the price was 
much more considerable ; but fci Jhe 'Infantry of the Lin^ no icommis- 
sions were allowetl to beaold. rf , ^ ^ # 


*"•806 Voltaire’s Romancis, &c. Vision of Babouc> and the BTuron. 
U.* S. Jqurn. No. 82, SspT. 1835. B 
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Tl^earlieBt 4ocumen^in tlie*Wtir-Officc, beajing reference to the 
offiVnisfrions in the British Service, is a warrant by ChaVles It, f' 
S^ecl the 1th of March, 1683, to the following effect : — % 

out of our great caT^ for the maintenance of shch as* 
hfrtr^ shall have served, J^in our land forces, wc have given order foi^ 
the building and finishing a Boyal Ho&pital ; and it being also reason- . 
able that such officers »s receive our commissions slionld contriWitft to 


so good and charitable ^ work, our will and pleasure is, that when any 
governor of our forts and garrisons, or any commissioned officer of our 
land forces, shall obtain leavp from us to yyrqAider his co|^mission, 
^ci^nmand, or emjdoyment, and jhat at^his hmnble request wc shall 
grant the same to any other, that in such case the ^ersfbn so sflrre^ 
dering his command sliall pay twelve pen0c out of every poun^ t#at 
shall be give^) him in .case of such surrender ; and that tlTe*per&on, 
likewise, to whom the said surrender shall be made shall ^ 
twelve pence for every pound given to the person surrendering^ aijre- 
said : and, to the end that a true account may be had of tht<* money so 
appointed by us to be reserved for the use of our said Ilosjatal, we do 
further direct that no commission he issued out of the office of e iher of 


our Principal Secretaries of State, to any governor or officer of our 
said forts, garrisons, or land forces, without a certificate fust had iioln 
the Paymaster- General of our Forces, that such ])erbon so surrendering 
to whose behoof such siTrrender is made, shall ^lave each of them duly 
satisfied the said rAervation of twelve pence out of every ]H)U)id, or 
given sufficient secunty for pavment of the same to oitr said Pty inabter 
for the use of ®ur said Boyal fj()S])ital. And wff do furtlicr ^Ijiaige and 
command the said Piuyinabtcr of our,, Forces la lake care, U])on tlii‘ 
appointment of sucli#peison as aforesaid, that such corlifieatc be (luly 
given so soon as they shall appear to have complied with o«t will and 
pleasuW* * • 

This clearly cstablisheg that, antecedent to the above p''iiod, the sale, 
not only of regimental coinniisbions, hut albo tlia goveiiioiblii])b of lorls 
and garrisons had been a custefmary transaction in the Bulibh yfnn> ; 
though it does not appear under what conditions or regulations such 
sales W’eretauthorizc'd, or what w’^-<fle sjiecific value attached rfo each 
grade of promotion.* It wtruld aj)pear, too, <hat t^ie biller had the 
power of recommending Ws succe8bor,*of whic^, however, he vvi'is de 
prived by the w^arrant of the 27th of February, 1719, which is the firs 
document stating the prices of commissions and length of service neccs 
sary to qualify a purchaser. • 

• Its provisions are as follows : — 

Hhrmat whatever officer shall desire leave to sell shall be obliged tc 
resign his command at the rate, and on the co'ljditions hereafter men- 
tioned ; to which end the seller if net to be admitted to interfere ia any 
manner whatever in the recommendatwn of iiis'successor. 

2.‘ That no officer above the* rank of lieutenant be admitted as a pur- 
chaser whereby he* may obtain any higher rank, unless he hath sorve'd 
as commissioned officer upwards of ten years. •, 

^3. T^jiat ijo colonel shall sell4)ut to^such as liave rank as colonel or 
lieutenant- colonel ; and na lieutcnaftt-colonel biit to .such as have rank 
‘ as mej^ no majowbut A such as havg rank of captain ; no captain 
but to such as have rank of lieutenant ; an3 no lieutenant but to a cornet , 


or ensign. 
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4, That every officer having l|a^ to purchase any fiigWr commis- 
^on s^mll be at' liberty lo dispose of his tHcn present comnii|fioni for 
prices liereafter mentioned, and according, to the preceding rtile^. ,, 

X# avoid any doubt it is declared, that captains of hontCi <lrag<)aiis» 
ai^l foot, as well as lieutenants ifl the Foo6 Guards, may^a^mit^'to 
purahase companies in either of the three regiments of Guards^a^the 
e^isjgns to purchase the posts of lieutenants^ subject to the regulation 
and prices mentioned. 

Every officer desinng leave to di-posb of his commission, shall sign 
such l)is request, and that lie is content to resign at the j'rice fix^^d, and* 
lodge the same in tfie War-Qfficc, that a successor may be appointed to 
.hiin^ ^ o « ^ 

1% lj[ie prices of coniniisi^dins as estahlislied by this warrant, were as 
lollovsij* — ' 



a* ? 
mi J 

o 

C S 

^4 

1 ^ 

V (5 

in w 

O 

Dragoons at 
home 

§'2 

Foot Guards. 

t/i 

C2 

a 

Infantry Corps 
abroad. 


X. 

X 

X. 

X'. 

£. 

£. 

X. 

(’ololU'l aiul C’aptain ♦ 

• ® 

- 

9000 

7000 

^000 

- 



Lieut.- (Jols^nd Ccapt,” 

4()0() 

4000 

3200 

2700* 

6000 



% • 

MjijorSiail Captain ‘ ^ . 

h300 

3300 

200g 

• 

2200 

36(^0 


IH 

SC'aptain . . , , 

2300 

' 2500 

1800 

1500 

1 > 

2400 



(’apt.-fiieuteiiant . 

j 1500 

1500 

1000 

850 

1500 


380 

Lieutenant . . . 

LJDO 

liOO 

800 

080 

1 

900" 



gornet oi Ensign . 

1000 

1000 

000 

520 

4)0 



Quartermaster 

,100 

. 

1 

.. 

150 

1^0 

125 

AcT|iitant, «... 

• : 

200 

200 

290 

17^ 

■ 

'l50 

125 


At this period, it will be ohscnvcd, there was a difference in the prices 
of comnfissions, both in caN airy and infantry, according as the corps 
happened lo be serving in or out of liurope. As this ifiust have been 
productive of much inconvenience when corps came to be. relieved, a 
Eoard of General Officeis was oidcred to assemble in February, 1766*, 
to*arrang€ the prices of new, ^ard particularly to (determine whether 
tliere should be any* distinction on that account. They accordingly 
fixed upon the following as the price of commissions in future; but 
dc^clared there was to be no diffcience whether corps were serving in 
or put of Europe : — ” 


* At thib time the colinn'l, Ihc lientinant-colrtiiel, nml the major, aU had compy 
nics, which weie Qomoia tied 1 j the caj tain-lieuteii.mt>. ^ 
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In this scale of prices no mention is made of the price of colonelcies, 
adjutancies, or quartermastershipa f from which we may infer that the 
sale of these commissions was no longer legalized. 

It is interesting to investigate the principle upon which these prices 
were fixed for commission^. This is explained ii> a letter by the Judge- 
Advocate-General, foV the information of his Majesty, dated 3rd of 
February, 1766, in wltich he states, “ That the JioardRconsiderUig the 
value of the pay«nd rank diatinctly, after fixing \|diat appftjirecfito^Uicm 
a reasonable price for the commissiortf of corn^ and ensign in ^he 
respective corps, and which they miglit probably be sold for in time of 
war as well as peace, proceeded to estimate every increase bf pay at 
the rat^^f IWZ. for each shilling a-day, ill a^eneral view, not at- 
tending minutely to fractional sums ; and in the next place endeavoured 
to fix a certain proportional value upon each advancement in rank, 
such as might, if possible, be extended to all the different corps." 

The value thus attached to the advancement in rank alone he slates 
to have be«*fi — “For gaining the. rank of jieutenant, 50Z. ; ca^)tai)?‘ 
lieutenancy, 250/. ; capiain, 4^/., or in corps )vhere there is^'no captain- 
lieutenants, and the promolidn from lieutenant to captain is made in one 
step, 700^. ; for a majority, 600/. ; and for the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, 700/.; and the same valuation of rank is e.xtendcd also to the 
foot service, except in the single commission of captain, wherein the 
Bo^rd has in*some degree conformed to the difference which has ever 
preiailecLin the price and routed value between a troop in tlie cavalry 
^ and a company of foot, and has valued the advanc^^ment from lieutenant 
to captain, including the caj)tain-IieftitQiiancy, merely at 400/.*' * 

In July, 177*2, in consequence of captain-lv^uCenants obtaining army 
and regimentat rank as captains, the price of a captain-lieutenancy ‘vvas 
raised to 2450/. in -ilie Horse Guards; 1850/. in the Dragoon Guards* 

’ ^ ;* — 5 

• The purchaser of the regimental r«uk of major in the 1 oot Guards obtained the 
army rank«of coKlnel ; that of captain and cantafh-lieutenant the army rank of lieut.- 
colonel; axid that of lieutenant aial ensign, the army ranks of cuiftaln and lieutenant 
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and Dragoolis ; and 9^0/. in the Inf^Lry : the price Bf the other com^ 
missions Temaining the same. f I 

^ In Feb’Vuary, 1773* as the prices of the several commission/ in the 
Dragooil Guards and Dragoons appeared inadequate, they were raised 
* to the’following amount: — Lieiitepant- colonel, 5350/,; mi^or, 4250/.; 
captain, 3150/. ; captain- lieutenant, 2100/.,* lieutenant, 1365/, 

1102 /. 105 . ‘ . 

N!l[ mention is made of any regulated difference between full and 
half-pay till the Warrant of August, 176^, wliqn the value of the half- 
pay of the several commissions in the Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, 
as well as the J'W-ogjfiers of infantry, was calculated at ten yc.wb* 
purchase, and (jf^the ouier ranks ot^ infantry at nine years* purchase;, 
value leiif^ deducted from the price of the*commi8sion, tlie 
Kijiiltviilg difference was tlms ixetf as the regulated sum to be paid for 
an L'xchafif^i from half to full-pay ; — 


• 

t 

F nil Price* of 
Comnussions. 

Value of Half- Pay. 

DiffcTPiicp betw eon 
Full and Hulf-Pa} . 



s. 

d. 

i. 

1 s. 

I" »/.’ 


s. 


Dras. Guards ) r l \ 
.nd Dugoo...)- 

5350 

0 

0 

• 

1825 

0 

0 

3525 

0 

0 

, Major 

4250 

0 

0 

1460 

0 

0 

2790 

0 

0 

Captain . 

3150 

0 

0 

1003 

15 

0 

2146 

5 

0 

Capt.-Lt. 

2100 

0 

0 

547 

10 

0 

1552 

10 

0 

Lieut. ^ 

1365 

0 

0 

547' 

10 

0 

817 

10 

0 

• Curuut ■ 

• 

1102 

10 

0 

136 

5< 

0 

646 

5 

0 

Infaiii^ • . Lt.^ol. . 

3500 

0 

0 

1351 

5* 

0 

1948 

15 

0 

• •. 

2600 

0 

0 

mjlii 

15 

0 

l?3l 

5 

I 0 

Caplam f 

1500 

0 

0 

821 

5 

0 

678 

15 

0 

• Capt -Lt. 

950 

b 

0 

3s 1 


0 

556 

1) 

0 

^ Lieut. . 

550 

0 

0 

381 

nj 

166 

15 

0 

Knsign . 

400 

0 

0 

301 

o 


98 

17 

6 

2n(l Lieu¥t 

450 

0 

0 

wmm 

Ju 

g| 

U8 

!7 

6 


The regiments of Life Guards having bceit formed in 1788, from 
sundry disbanded troops of Horse Guards, the prices of the conirais- 
sions in these cor ])3 were fixed as follows : — First lieutenant-colonel, 
6675/. ; second lieutenant- colonel, 6275/. ; first major, .5375/. ; second 
major, ?175/.; captain, 3G7«6/. ; lieutcnant,^41 51 ; cornet, lS90/. 

In consequence of thcjdiffi cully of finding! young gentlemen properly 
qualified for the purchase of cornelcies, they were subsequently reduced 
to 1050/. in the Blues ; 1200/. in the Life Guards; and 735/. in other 
regiments cavalry. 

In consequence of the reductions which took place in 1802 and 
1808 in the Foot Guards, the difference for a lieutenant exchanging 
from half-pay to full pay in tflfat corj)s, was fixed at 1000/ ; and for an 
cnsigji 600/.. . 

In August, 1821, in qpnsequenc5 of there having of IJte years been 
a considerable increase, botii to the full and half-pay of t^e Army, the 
following prices qf commissions, and differences from full to hall-pay, 
were established, which are those at present in ftjrcc. The priiuajjle 
upon which these differences were calculated, for nil ranks, both for 
cavalry and infantry, except ihe^en^ign, was, that the officer gbing on 
half-pay should receive a sum of money equ^l to eight jears* jwjliasq 
of the pay he lhu» lost 
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1 1 

iLauK. 


K 


Li^Saa: 


uards 


HorseGuaidb 


Draf». Gds. ) 
& Drd<;oon8 ! 


Foot Guards 


Regts. of Line 


Fufiiiiers ) 
and tiifles / 


Lieut.-Coloiiel 
Major . , 

Captain « . 
Lieutenant ^ 
Cornet • .• 

Lieut -Colonel 
Major . 
Ca]ftaia 
Lieiitenaiiti^ 
Cornet • 


Lieiit-Colonel 

Majoi . • 

Captain 
Lieutenant 
Cornet . 


Lieiit.-Colontl . « . . < 

Major, with rank ot Colonel 
Capt,, with r<Mikof Lt.-Colonel 
Lieut., \y th rank of Captain . 
Ensign, with rank of Lieut. . 
• 

Lient.-Colonel . . • • . 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Knbign 


Ist Lieutenant 
2nd Lieutenant 


FullPnceof 

Commissions 

I 

a||| 

l|fi 

a Hu a 

Difrei%noe in value 
between Full and* 
Half Pay. ^ 

e 

£. 


£, 

a. 

rf. 

72')0 

1900 


, , 


")d50 

1830 


• *0 


3'jOO 

1715, 

* » 


• e 

1785 

525 


, . 


12b0 

- 

• • 

•• 


72-i(r 

•lootik 


.. i 

• • 

5 5)0 

1850 1 

i ■ 

, , 

• • 

3500 

191)0 • 

• • 

.. 

^ 'P 

•1600 

400 

• * 

1.. 


1200 

•• 




6175 

1600 

1533 



4575 

1350 

13)2 



3225 

2035 

1031 


4 

'llOO 

350 

6 52 

13 

4 

8 to 

• • 

300 

•• 

•• 

9000 

700 



• 

8 500 

3500 


! •• 

1 • • 

4800 

2750 



, , 

2050 

‘ 850 


1 X . 

, , 

1200 

, . 

o. . 

. . 

, . 


w 




4500 

1300 

15W 

r** * 

• ^ 

3200 * 

^ 1400 

•*^49 


• 

1800 

1100 

511 

, ,1# 

3 

700 

250 

365 

, , 


450 

. . 

150 

. . 

, , 

• 

•• 




700 

•200 

365 

. . 

. . 

500 

. , 

200 

• n 



Tliougl^an officer by lodging the above icgulalion price can, at all 
times, prevent a juniftr frdm puichabing ovv hin^ it does not by 
any means follow that lie ^an alvva}!) obtanf his piomotioii for that 
sum. Commissions, like every otliei article of sale, vary very ma- 
terially in price. Tlie regulation is the minimum, but what the 
maximum price occasionally rises to, it would be exceedingljTdifficult to 
establibli. Officers possessed of large fortunes will seldom hesitate at 
afi^price, even though double the regula%)n, to advance themselves in 
their profession ; and those who i\;re beginning to tire of the service 
cannot easily resist a tempting offer, ^bich piomises to seculte an ample 
provision for their old age, even thoughahey Jvncvw that, strictly speaking, 
such a bargain is illegal. 

Our legislators, forgetting the quaint adage of Hudibras, that — 

« The intnnsic value of a thing ^ 

• • Is just AvhateW it w41 bring,*’ 

b^ve vainly endeavoured tq put a stop to this practice by the severity 
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of legislath^e eit]ftictment. The eighth clause ^of 49th George ^11., 
c. 1^6, declares, that “ any officer wi^) shall take, accept, or receive, ot 
pay, or ta pay any larger suti of mofiey, directly or inUirectlyi 

than what is allowed by his Majesty in regard to the purchase, We, or 
exCli^nge of commissions in his Majesty’s forces, shall, on being con- 
victed thereof by a General Coi^t Martia^ be casliiered^nd half the 
vaFue of said commission, not exceeding 500/., shall be paid«sfei?^he • 
infc^Mner, and the remainder of the price be applied as Ids Majesty shall 
deem proper.” , , 

Tliis act, liowever, like all others halting fojr its object tlie lindtation 
of prices, remains a dead letter ; and though in infantry, generally, and 
in cavalry, aln)^t alv^^s, every commigsion, save that of the cornat or ' 
ensjgn, is soldipt ^om a tliird to a half more than the regulation prieg^ 
^ 441 , so far as we can recollect, there has not beem onft conviction under 
it. Tti^ seller trusts to the purchaser’s honouiktor payment of the suni 
stipulated* beyond the regulation, which is all that appears as the 
nominal price, the remainder being handed over as a douceur on the 
purfhaser’s name appearing in the Gazette. 

We must confess we do not see any good reason why such an enact- 
ment should continue to cmnher our Statute Jiook. The establishment 
of a regulation price, by the lodging of which an officer might prevent 
^himself from being passed over, was no doubt absolutely necessary, 
otherwise commissions would always have been sold to the highest 
bidders, and as the purchase is much more valuable to the junior than 
the s(^dor of each rank, the former would aWvays have been disposed to 
give a largos price than the latter, and thus he* who had the shortest 
periL^ of service to recommend him would haw had a most undue ad- 
^uintage o^isr the old^r officer. We can also conceive that, in fixing 
a wgulation-pnce, thSre might J)e a good object intended by not allow- 
ing commissions to fall below it; but we aeally i^nnol see any beneficial 
results fl-om restricting an officer who ha])pcnb to be senior for pur- 
ciiase, from giving any sFiin he tliinks proper to one in Jthe rank above 
him to retire in hi^ favour, especially when such restrictions ever will 
be, as they ever have becni, ineffectual. * * 

The liigh prices thus occasionally givtni for commissions by officers 
who liesitaled at no sum to obtain piomotion, probably first suggested 
to lhe»Commaiider-iii-Cliief the idea of improving the efficiency of the 
\rmy, and t’onft«rring«at The same lime ft greiA boon on those on half- 
pay, by perniitriiig tliflu to dispose of th?ir commissions for the regu- 
lation-price, the purchasers in most cases lodging the difference to 
exchange hack to full pay with officers in all probability as old as the 
original sellers, and equally unfitted for the active duties of their pro- 
fession. In this way three classes of officers were benefited. The 
purchaser, by gaining the, promotion for which he was anxiou-Sb;* the 
seller, who was a mere annuitant»on the public, and otherwise had no. 
m^ans of*realizing tin? price of lys commissions ; and tjie officer retiring 
on half-pay, who thuS r<iceived a difference where formerly he could 
obtain none, there being very few then on half-pay willing to lodge the 
8urn^ requisite for an excliange. The only officers really injured were 
tho^e who, possessed of the regulation price, tliough unable to fay the 
extra sum tlius required for proinotfbn, liad the mortification of seeing 
their juniors m the Army rapifily outstrip them in their professional 
career. 
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Numbers availed tljem selves of this new system df pro^noUon not- 
MjthBtandihg tbe enormous prices wbicli their commissions thus cost 
Mt'em. In 1825 and 182i alone^ 203 ensigns Apurcliased imattached 
Heutenancies, and were brought back on ^ill pay, in almost every 
instance paying the regulated difference, and many of them vve believe 
considerably beyond it; 39) lieutenaats purchased companies, and, all 
•cxcfpHTT were in this way brought back to full pay ; 124 captains pur- 
chased majorities, of whom 66 were thus brought back to full pay ;^and 
67 majors purchased Ibutenant-colonelcics, of whom ^7 were brought 
back to full pay : so that ever» if there had been no unattaclied pro- 
motion but in these two }^avs, we should find that about a fouitli of the 
lieutenant-colonels, majors, and captains, and of tlic lieute- 

nants in the British Army attained* thcif present ra^k A the following 
enormous prices ^ 



Tiiro of 
Halt Puy 
Comniis- 
BIUU. 

Piffoionco 

to 

Hull Puy 
c*f 

liilautij . 

Total Piico 
in 

luliinir). 

Adfliltoiial 
loi ilitVcr 
end' 1>L'- 
tweeu 
Cavalry &. 
inl.inliy. 

c 

'I'olal 
PiiLU ni 
CaMiliv. 

Lieut.-Culonel . 

£. 

4500 

£. 

1314 

5814 

£. 

1075 

X. 

7480 

Major . • 

3200 

040 

41 10 

1375 

5524 

Captain^ • 

1«W0 

511 

2311 

1425 

3^30 

Lieutenant . 

700 

« 

305 

1065 

400 

1 555 

I 

Ensign . ^ . 

4j0 

150 

1 600 

, 300 

^>00 1 


Notwithstanding these high prices, however, it was found t’ at lliei'O 
commissions, particularly in the rank of cap^nain, were pni chased with 
avidity, and still more disadvantageous terms were consequently ofleied 
to candidates for promotion. IJalf-pay comjianies at 5s. were substi- 
tuted for those at 7s. a day ; the price was still kept the same, ana* the 
purclmser had to pay 800/. instead of .511/. as a difference from half- 
pay to full, thus raising the price of a company in in fan try to ^600/., 
and in cavalry to 4025A ; and many of the unat^tached corjpanies sold 
within the last few years have been at tlmt rate. • 

Those who are not acquainted with the eagerness with which officers 
will sacridee even their last farthing to obtain advancement in their 
profession, must wonder how purchasers could be found on sicch disad- 
vantageous terms. They will be still more surprised when vve come to 
set before them the fact that most of the purchasers would have received 
as miTch, or even more than their pay, by purchasing an annuity with 
* the price of their commissions. «■ «» 

The value of 3fn annuity of course depqnds not^only on the age of the 
purchaser, but Jhe degree of mortality to which his profession subjefds 
him. Let us suppose the average age of the purcliasers of commissions 
to be-crb^^^l^ci^Ant-colonb‘ls 38, majors 32, captains 25, lieutenants 20, 
ensigns 18, which we apprehend considerably under the mark. We 
have already shown in our former article in the June Number of this 
Journal, jthet, the mortality aijiong the officers of Household troops and 
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Cavalry atiliomc is much the same as among civilians ; ani therefoie 
we may conclude, that the yearly rie they would receive if their pur- 
chase-meney wRs ved^id in an annuity would probably the same as 
shown by the Carlisle Annuity Tables for corresponding ages. We 
shall extend the same supposition to such as purchased unattached and 
remained on half-pay, seeing tliaf they alsA would be subject 
nsk ; but with regard to those who may have attained promolion m 
inf^itry, either by paying the regulation puce, or by pui chasing and 
lodging the difference, some allowance must unquestionably be made 
tor the increased mortality consequent *on th^ir exposure to the iisk of 
colonial service. As this mortality amounts on the average to n^ily 
double wliat orfurs at^imilai gges in Civil life, and on which the valj^e 
of atfinuities inforciinarv cases is cal?.ulatecl, it is certainly not too nmtli 
lo^issi^me that any insuranc^compaii} oi publjp corporation, fioni whom 
such ai» gnnuity might be purcliascd, would willingly add one-fiflh to 
the amount ol the annuity bejond the late ustially granted to peibons 
buljject to no such extra moitalit}, and who of course would be likely 
to wnliiuie in the enjoyment of the annuity for a mucli longer period. 

Rdmn for Prices oj^ Commissiom in taxahy Coips : — 
fee L I — feiipposing the Ri gulatiou Price meicly has been paiil 
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Though (lie first senile is nominally the RegulaUony there ^s not one 
commission in twenty sold foi that* price, except when, in the event of 
an officer’s death, another is brougbfin fiom the haW-payrf’pr lliCopurpoae 
of selling, or when an officer is forced to leave for misconduct. In 
these cases, and they are rare indeed, the commission may be had at 
that pricft by the officer semon for purchase. 

The average prices of commissions in Cavalry is even considerably 
above what we have specified in llie second Scale, and understand 
at present amount to affiout 10,000/. for a lieutenant-cplonelcy, 7000/. 
for a majority, 4500/. to*5000/* for a troop, and 2000/ for a lieute- 
nancy , the cornetcy always sells foi the regulation price. Of couise the 
above sums are not openlv given for these commia«»ons, bli«t the diflerence 
aBove the regulation is Inudcd over*on tHe puichaser Jbeiij g guzettech 

Without calculating upon these extra prices, then, it appears that ev^n 
if the sums stated in the fccond Scale are piid for Cavahy comrp^l>sions, 
all the officers but the sobalterns would absolutely receive moie fiom an 
insurance company in the shape of an anudity for the piicc, than the 
p ly of the rank which they have purchased , consequently most of ti em 
are not onlv giving their seivices giatiutonsly to the State, but aic abso- 
lutely paying considerable sums annually fof the privilege ol seuing. 

The expense a cavalry officer is put to in providing himself with 
horses should piop riy have foimctl a deduction from Ins pi}, as tlie&e 
are kept entiiely at Ins own risk, and he meicly receives forage for the 
number corresponding to iis rank, pumg a day foi t xcli i.ition , 
but as it might be diffk uU to estimaU tins r xa( ll}, and W( hiive aUi idy 
made the smallness of ^tlie ii munciation to this class oi officers suffi- 
cient! v obvious without intluding tins poition of Ins ckpenses, we' shall 
proceed to institute a similii compinson of the j ly and pvi/ com 
missions m Infantry corps, lie lesult of which v\Ui be seen in the*‘\\o 
following Scales — 
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In Infaiitr;^ as well as Cavalry, promotion cal^ seldooi be had fur the 
regulation prices in Scale I., thougl instances of it eptB no doubt much 
more common "in th^urmer service* than in the latter. The prices in 
Scale IL may be taken as a pretty fair average of the sums which are 
paid in most regiments for the respective commissions, except the 
ensigncy, which is now invariaWy sold frtr the regulation price. 

Assuming this scale then as the criterion, it appears that the pay of 
boAh field-officers is considerably less than the annuity they would 
rAjeive for the price of their commissions : thu^ tliey absolutely sacrifice 
a considerable sum annually for the lionoul- of serving, and that too 
frequently in the worst of climates, and under the most trying of cir- 
cumstances ; jfrhile Jh^lhe other ranks \he pay received for serving, after 
deducting i\\t annuity purchasable with the price qf the commissio*hs, 
barely amounts on arf average to the wages gf a common labourer. It 
does iftiUaffect our argument in the least to maintain, as perhaps some 
will be disposed to do, that an officer possessiirg the privilege of selling 
oy in the event of advanced age or bad health, which the annuitant 
does not, it is scarce fair to consider their income on the same footing. 
For it must be recollected that oCr estimate of the mortality among 
Britisii officers, upon wiiicli the above annuities are calculated, includes 
only those who, notwiths^ncling the facility of retirement thus afforded 

• them, actually died on full pay. Had it included those who died sub- 
sequent to retirement as well as on actual service, this objection would 
no doubt have been a valid one ; but in 4hat case, as the mortality 
wouW ha\^ increased, the annuity purcliascablo^with the price ot each 
commissioft vvojjld have increased also in a corresponding ratio, and the 
resides have appeared much more unfavourable to the purchaser than 

• we hstre rtpresented^Ciiem. • 

^Tlie only benefit enjoyed by officers in addition to their pay, and 
which, *as it is not convertible into coin, we cannot well bring into the 
scale, is the allowance free quarters, viz. : an empty room or two, 
with fuel and caryile corresponding. These advantages, however, it 
can easily be imagined, are not so very weighty as to turn the balance 
materially in their favour. 

In the purchabe of unattached rank, where the officer is allowed to 
remain permanently on the half-pay list without lodging the difference, 
a case now uf very rar» occurrence, tlj^ bargain ib equilly disadvan- 
tageous to hiiiT, as Ivill appear fronitthe following Scale, which is 
applicable whether the purchaser be from infantry or cavalry, it being 
alwa}s the half-pay of infantry only which is sold : — 
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In this scale there is no cleduction/or mesa or band fees, as the officer 

is ntit attached to atfy reciinelit*, neijher have we made any addition to 
the rate of annuity for the risk of colonial servid^, as the officer does 
not require to go abroad. There are no allowances besides the pay, nor 
are any services demandable from him till he Is brought on full pay ; 
so that in fact he purchases In annuity with a certain rank attached, 
for which, as has been shown, he pays dearly, besides sacrificing all his 
former service. * r 

Large as were the prices thus jjaid for promotion, yet the honourabfe 
Member for Middlesex seemed to think them insufficient; for, with a 
pertiiyicity worthy of a better cause, he four times called the attention 
of parliament to the sale of mfattachec^ commrsSions, which he de- 
nounced as tending^ to burden the country with an eiformous expense, 
by the substitution [of youyg lives on the l^alf-pay list instead of old 
ones, never taking into consideration tliat as a large proportion the 
purchasers immediately ^changed back to full pay with officers fully 
as old as the original sellers, the only loss which could accrue must |1e 
on the remainder ; but which loss, as we shall hereafter show, was more 
than counterbalanced by the advantages attendant on the measure. 

Though scarcely excusable in the honourable Member, thus svveep- 
ingly to condemn a measure, all the bearings of which he seems neither 
to have understood nor investigated, we should not have deemed it 
necessary to notice his having done so, were it not that wlien called 
upon by the Committee on*Army and Navy Appointments in 1833, to 
&ta6e the grounds on which he maintained so great a loss was llkety to 
fall on the public, he exhibited some calculations relat^'ve id the value 
of half-pay at different ages, so excessively erroneous both in prirjcipJc 
* and result, as to betray a total ignorance of the rudimebts (yi that 
science on which he was ^professing to cnrightcn the public. 

Though we by no means conceive it a necessary qualification /or an 
k M.P. to be perfectly conversant with the intiicAte subject of annuities, 
yet when he has four times called on Parliament (o investigate into 
the great loss the public vras sustaining, it is certainly somewhat ridi< 
culous to find this imaginary loss to have been over-stated nearly »a 
million and a quarter beyond the true result deducible from his own 
data. The ground on which he proceeded to estimate this supposed loss 
to the public,^ arising from the 43 ale of unattacked- commissions, was as 
follows: — • • f “ 


Between April, 1825, and April, 1826, 24 lieutenant-colonels, who 
were annuitants on tlie half-pay list, sold out. Their average service 
was 32 years, consequently their average age about 50. The average 
service of the^24 purchasers was 20 years each, consequently average 
age 3^ The difference between the age of seller and purchaser was, 
rthcrefore, 12 years. Thus far his data was right ; but mark his deduc- 
tion. Hence, says he, there is an extra*^ charge agqinst the public of 1^ 
years’ half-pay to these 24 lieutenant- colonels, jit 200/. 15s. each, 
yfarly, making m all a total loss to the putlic oY 55,407/. 

I Whereas, had he merely been at the trouble of looking at a table of* 
tbepric^of annuities befdire he troubled Parliament on the subject, he 
wi)uld have seen, that the difference ti value between an annuity On the 
life of a m^-n of So, and one of 38, even silpposing interest at the low 
of ai.psr cent, was not twelve times, but only about thrice the 
a^unt ut ibe'annuiiy. or54,4b4/> Thus redAcing the real loss in tliis 
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portion pf tlie uDAttached'S^les to ^bout three fourthai of liU estimate, 
makingta difference 40,953^, • 

Just in order to show our readers how excessively cautious they 
require to be in giving impbcit credit even to the hallowed dicta of an 
P., when his conclusions re«t upon Ho better foundation than his 
own powers ot calculation, we subjoin the following estimate of the loss 
Buitdined by the public on the sale of unattached-commissions durutg 
tli^ years 1825 And 182b, as calculated by Mrf Hume, and contrasted 
with the real loss ascertained from the*&ame data, upon the coirect prin- 
ciples of annuity calculations : — 

• • • * 
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* 1^ tliat instead oF the loss be!ng}9518»065/., it only turns out to 1»?, 
even on Mr. Hume’g own data^ 326,004/-; thus%owifig mi ^rroti in 
caloulation alone, of 1,187)061/. 

Both the above estimates, however, are calculated on the suj^silion 
that those who thus purchasecf remained always on full pay. Whereas, 
on the contrary, ^ find it stated in the Reports of the Committee on 
Military Appointments in 1833, page 162, that of the above, all Che' 
subalterns, about foUr-fitUis of the captains, and a half of tlje majors 
and lieutenant^colonels, si[)bsequently exchanged back to full pay, with 
oifiQgrs fully as old as the original sellers, 
jrhis reduces the actual chargb on the^public for the re- 
maining fifth •of the captains, *in round numbers, to » 

about . . ^ . . ... . . 30/100 

For the remaining lialf of the majors . . . IG^OOO 

For the remaining half of the lieutenant-colonels . . 2.>,h00 


But as most of the officers who sold out received only 
the old regulation prices of their commissions, while 
the purchasers paid the new rate, tlicrc was carried to 
the credit of the half-pay fund, in this way, about 


96,000 


80,000 


« Leaving a balance of <5^16,000 

As u set off againstUhis balance it must, however, be remarked, that 
there was upwards of 20 , 000 /. paid for lees of 2370 , commissions in 
these two yeais, in consequence of promotions resulting from-i tbe sale 
of unattached- r^ank ; and, as those fees wentVowards pdyftient of 
salaries, which otherwise must have been delrayed by Government, that 
amount may fdiily be held to have been carried to the credit, of the 
public, p 

There was an additional cl'arge on the public, lo^tlic extent of about 
1500/., resulting from the sales of unattached-rank during the above 
period ; as in some cases the officeis selling out were only in rccei}at of 
the old rate of h!ill-j)ay : vvlicieas, the purchasers, in every case, were 
entitled to the new rate ; but this additional charge was much more 
than counterbalanced b\ the flfreat number of lieutenants in receipt of 
7tf. 6(1. a-day, who thus ohtai.icd an opportunity of purchasing either 
regiincntally or unattached, ami vvliose successors would only receive 
6 j. 6d. a-day for the first s( ven veais of service in that giade ; thereby 
saving a* shilling a day to the public lor each lieutenant thus promoted. 
Though we are not able to state the full extent of this saving, owing to 
the*^ant of any document showing the period each officer served as 
' lieutenant prior to being promoted, yet tliere can be no doubt it was at 
least treble the ^idditional cliarge on the public, arising from the dif- 
ference between the old and new rate of hulf-pay« 

Thus, indepeiidcnt altogether of the contingent saving of pensions to 
the wives, and compassionate allowances to the children of several 
hundred officers, who kold out or retired, receiving the differenoe, it 
appears that instead of costing tha public upwards *of a million and a 
Jialf in these ^Ivvo years, as stated by Mr. Hume, the sale of unattached- 
lapk wqjs ,'djdmately attended IVith no loss whatever, while it forwarded 
tfje of many ‘deserving officers, IJesides giving to those who 
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bad the mhifo^ufte t<i be pladed dh half-paj/ die Hrf pdvifeps 
6f their dotnmissions for the same price as if a(JfeliIly eiwployed. 

We have only extended our calculations, relative to the lini&tniched- 
ranR, over the two years wherein inost of that promotion tdok phice : 
had we eontintied it to the present pferioa, the results Would have1)efltt 
oven more favourable, as the drflerence between half and full pay is 
invariably lodged by the purchasers. Wg have much pleasure ^ 
referring such 5f our readers as may /eel disposed for a more minute 
investigation on this subject, to the evidence# of Mr. Collin, before the 
Committee on Military Appointments^ in 1933, where they will find a 
very able exposition of the piiinci|jjes on which the sale of unattached** 
radk was first aufliorized, and a calculation of the cost to the public by 
this iMasure since its comn«ncenient. Ilad^hat gentleman taken into 
accoum die the saving effec ted by getting rid of the additional shilling 
a day to such of the lieutenants promoted as were of seven years' stand- 
ing, it would probably have more than counterbalanced the sum he has^ 
estimated to be the coat of the measure. 

Besides the regimental j^rdmotion, we liave been treating of another 
mode of advancement that has existed in our service since 1761, viz., 
promotion by brevet. Tiiis is occasionally conferred for clistinguisheil 
’ services in the field, but more generally it is obtained by seniority, 
and 18 the principal means by which our Army is kept effective m 
general oflicers. order to shaic in this froinotion, it is only neces- 
sary fliat the ca]>tains slioukl be on full pay ; bift the field and general 
oflicers ar^* entiled to the benefit of it, whether on half-pay or full, 
^exeep^ eHicIi as may have retired receiving the difl*erenre, been ap- 
p^inti^fPtiT Veteran battalions,^ or have merely local rank. A certain 
number of the scniois of each grade, according^to their standing in ihe^ 
Army kist, arc gazetted without any relereiK'e to the nature and extent 
of the service in which each individual has been employiiil, and whether 
he has beem passing liis time in the peaf cable retirement ol half- pay, or 
braving the dangers and exile of colonial sci'^ice at the liead of his regi- 
nieflt. This is, of itself, sufficient to mark out this system of promo- 
tion as one of the most extraordinary ever detised, seeing that the 
most certain way for an officer to attain to all the grades b^ond that of 
lieutenant-owlomj) is, retiring on half-|%y, a\foiding all risk of foreign 
service, and carefully Eherishnfg his conslitution. Thus, not only will 
his days be long in the land/’ but he will, in all probability, gain the 
highest rank in the service, as a reward for preferring his own ease and 
comforlfto tlie ilbiequited labours of garrison or regimental duty. The 
mortality in the East Indies and Jamaica, on an average of all ranks of 
officers, we have alieady shown to be from 4 to 4.^ per cent. ; wliife in 
Britain it is little more than one consequently, a lieutenaut-colonel on 
half-pay aft home has kiur times better chance of living to attain the 
rank of colonel by bi«vet,lhiiu he who is serving in command of a regi- 
ment in either of those pestilential climates. • 

* Our system of promotion is, in this respect^ directly the reverse of 
whfrt‘obtain8 in the French, and nfiost other continental armies, 'where 
officers rise by seniority through the*junior grades; buUso sgon as they 
attain the rank.of colonel, it is distinguished merit, or the favour of the 
feovereign alone, which elevates to the ra^nk of general, — a. system cefm 
tainly better stflted to the fnterests of the profession, seeing that every 
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oflitei' is tiicM jprettjr eeitain IK^ ratlll <^l!solonel by « Igtuf , 

e«l|li%e of service, without lijt j»Mn4|[ 1»i» ptiviito'ftjrtMBS !u pBfpfemlflgj; 
and H Is by no means necessary tnat every officer wlio |:ai^ libst ra^ 
ahdtild have the ahidlate oerta!iit]r of being promoted in hie o]d to 
•the highest grades of his^^^fessiorit by no other merit than ijnere 
seniority alone, — ^seniority too, most probably attained by avoiding the 
risks of active service. a 

Dnirittg the war, whA the ntirnber of our general and field-officers on 
half^|)|ay wets" few, and wjjen those, thus unemployed, were probably in- 
oajjftt^tated from active service by wounds or infirmities, It might, 
pj^aps, have been of little con^cquenc^ to keep Yrom them a share of 
tfe rewards conceded to their more Tortunate comrades in the field j but 
in those days of peace, yhen scarce a tenyi of our general offi^a, and 
only about a third of our field-officers, are actually cmplo}SBdnt does 
certainly appear rather* preposterous that those on half-pay should be 
put upon a par; in regard to brevet-promotion, with men who are •en- 
countering the privations and risks of colonial service, in every clime 
betwixt Indus andlhe Pole, or toiling at the labour of official duties or 
"giMson details at home, without the hope of further advancement in 
^Steir^profession, till all tliose on half-pay above them are also provided 

fot* 


The hardship of all this is the more severely felt at present, because, 
owing to the recommendation of the Committee on Army and Navy 
Anpointments, whiph«took place in 1833, it is understood that urevcls 
whI in futUM take plaqp Very seldom, to avoid the cx jjense aluis entailed 
on the puWic. That this expense should be complained is no 
wonder, when We consider that for every genera\,officer prunTbtvd wli6 
has been actually serving, at least ten iliust follow in his train who Jiave 
been unemployed for a long series of years; and for every fie,’d-officei\ 
three at least who have been for a like period on half-pay : and the 
country thus has to pay, not only for the promotion of those wlio work, 
but of those who do noC work, and who, whatever their merits may 
have been when actually employed, have certainly no other claim; for 
further promotion, than having managed to spin out their existence in 
the retirement of half-pay long enough to gain tlic nominal extent of 
setrice reqhisite to entitle thqm to the bievct 

That some change must sjieedily take place ir this *s\ stem of promo- 
tion, in order to keep our general officers effective, there can be no 
doubt. By the evidence of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, before the Com- 
mittee just referred to, it appears that the average service of -the senior 
83 lieutenant-colonels then on the list was S3 years ; there has been no 
brsjtct since, consequently they are still unpromoted, and their service 
must now be 35 years : let it be supposed they have entered the Army 
at 18, their average age cannot be under 53. Suppose them to be pro- 
moted even this year, and to remain dnly 10 yc^»rs colonels, a supposi- 
tion much m<)5e favourable than is likely to be realized, they will be^ on 
the average, 63 years of age before they arc major-gen eraJs ; and Imw^^ 
few ol'them can ttien be reckoned upon as efficient for the duties of the 


field or foreign service. Take ijie case of the majors, — that is sfill 
' WOf%e t-ffhe average service of the firsit 84 on the list was, at the period 
Somerset gave his evidence, 32 years — it is, now 34. Even if 
this year, tin period they must Serve as* lieutenant-colonels, 
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unless more Lrtunate than their predecessors, will be 20 years ; then 10 
years mor^, as colonels^ will make ther total period of service 64 years, 
and probable age 82, before they can attain the rank of major-general^ 
All this is supposing brevets to go on at the same rate they have done 
since the war ; but this is a measure objefl^d to by our economists, 
witlnout, at the same time, suggesting any other way by which the 
higher ranks of the British Army are to be kept- effective. 

ItTs pretty clezyr, then, that the only remedy which exists must soon 
be applied, and brevets be restricted to s«ch as^have been actually em- 
ployed during the whole, or tlie greater part of the period, over which 
such brevet extends. £)ffieers wlio remained on full pay might thils 
run through the gravies betweemmajor and general, on an average, of* 
from ?even to ten years* service in each, and still the* burden on the 
country the pay of general* and field-officers® undergo a very consi- 
derable dimFhution. As they advanced in rank, they would thus be en- 
couraged to remain on full pay, even though subject to the exile and 
privations incident to foreign service, when they knew that their well- 
earned promotion would not be withheld from them in consequence of 
tlie expense of promoting, along with them, a hundred others who had 
no further claim tlian merely holding a commission of the same date. 

A system of promotion, witlioiit purchase, to unattached half-pay, has 
recently been introduced into the service, which, if upon a more liberal 
scale, would have bid fair to counteract the disadvantages attending the 
extreme ^lowness of promotion among the ranas of field-officers. By 
the warrant of November last, one-third of the vacancies occurring 
among the ranks of colonel and lieutenant-colonel on half-pay, are to 
b(^filled yp* by.the promotion of majors on full pay to thg unattached- 
rank^)f licutenaut-coloi^l ; in lik|* manner, one-third of the vacancies 
among the majors on half-pay are to be filled up«by the promotion of 
captains oft full pay to the unattached-rank of major; and, in like 
manner, onc-third of the vacancies among the captains on ‘half-pay are 
to 1)0 filled up by the promotion of lieutenants pn full pay to the unat- 
tached rank of captain. The promotions in succession to these vacan- 
cies ai^, however, in every instance, to be filled up from half-pay. 

This system of promotion has been borrowed from the Navy, into 
whioh it .was introduced, not as a boon, but as a restriction t« the un- 
limited system ^f piomotionVliich formcrljjprc vailed in that service ; 
and nothing shovvs better The difficulty which our Aimy has to contend 
wit)), in every thing regarding promotion, than the fact that what was 
deemed a harsli and illiberal restriction in the promotion of the Navy, 
was with cfifficidty conceded as a great boon to the Army. And yet, 
though the principle of promotion seems thus nominally the same 
both services, in reality it is still much in favour of tlie former, for lift; 
number of officers on half-pay, in comparison with those on full, being 
at least thrieef as great iff the Navj^as the Army, the chaftces of bene- 
fiting by this regulation consequently increased in the same proportion. 

As* we have been at considerable pains to ascertain the mortality 
among different classes of officers, we are enabled to state, with some 
degree *of accuracy, what the average extent of this promotion will 
amount to annually. * It will lie seeff from our calculations of the 
mortality among the general and ffeld-officers of the Army, in Jhe last 
number of this Journal, that llvere have died annqplly, on half-pay, on 
* U. S. JouRN, No. 82, Sept. 1835,* C 
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the average of the last nine ^ear8| about ten majors, thirteen lieiit.-cols., 
and five colonels ; so that it is pobable abowt foup captains on full 
pay will thus attain unattached majorities; and six majors, unattached 
lieutenant-colonelcies, without purchase, every year. We find, also, on 
a rough calculation, that 45 toifiO captains on half-pay have died 
annually, on the average of the last nine }ears, consequently frorn 15 
to 16 unattached compa'nies will be the annual extent of promoti^ re- 
sulting to the old subMterns from this warrant. • 

When we consider the Irilfing amount of promotion which this will 
create, compared witli tlie number of claimants of long standing, among 
wTiom it has to be divided, and that the niuiib(nr\)f these claimants must 
Ije yearly augmenting in an infirtitcl)^ greater rati^ than they cap pos- 
sibly be provided for, it is obvious that there is a period fast ap- 
proaching, when a greater degree of ifberality must be ^^-Acised in 
providing for old offkjers, or some means adopted for facilitating the 
course of promotion, in order to maintain that degree of efficiency 
among the higher ranks, which is absolutely essential in every army. 
We have some suggestions on this subject, which W'c shall endeavour to 
lay before our readers in a fntinc number." 


NOTKiES ON THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 

BY CAPTAIN BAblL HALL, ROYAL NA\Y. IN i LEllBR 10 TTIL EDIldll. 

c 

Mr. Editor, — Tlie following notices respecting the h^jge army of 
this country^ though very incomplete, may wt aj)pearwiJi»iL'licntl) ♦•n- 
teresting to tffitain a place in your invaluab*ic .Journal; for Jt lia\e 
taken some pains to* collect authentic inloimation, and I rt'aH)!! to 
believe that the facts may he depended on. It is moic than ])iol),\hie, 
indeed, that^ most of the ciicumstanccs aclvcrlcd to in this lettci air 
well known to officers v’ho have attended to tlie composition lliC con- 
tinental armies, iiut it strikes me as possible that many qj’ )our 
readers may still desire further inform 'lion on a subject of \cry (oii- 
siderable iiiiportance, both in a mordJ and in a political point of m( w , 
to say nftthing of its^, inlripsic interest copsidered piofcsMou«illN. For 
it must always be borne im mind, in (onsic^Ting* the 7\ustr]an Aimy, 
that it is the great machine of Government, or that pov\c‘r uhicli take s 
the place of our public opinion. Tlic str(^:^ arm of penMU, in the 
shape of more than a quarter of a million of liighly-discipliiicd soldier^, 
devoted to the service of the Government, and a vast niultiUule of mil 
servants, equally well-disciplined, even more numerous, far better paid, 
and fully as devoted, constitute the frame-w'Oik of the admiiiistiation m 
‘ this country. • 

It is not rhy present purpose, hcwvever, to enter on any politidkl dis- 
cuswon ; bqt simply to give you a &k^tch bf the Austrian Army, so far 
as ’n naval man may be supjioscd capable of understanding sVcIi, a 
subject. And here*-! may observe, that I hesitated for a moment 
whether or not I sliould pul my name to this letter, from an apprehen- 
sion thbt wBatever impression the^stltements may seem calculated to 
prodiic« might be weakened in the opinion of military men, by knowing 
not given by one of iheir own cloth, or one trained to 
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such inquiries. But this very consideration has induced me^ upon re- 
flection, iff allow, you tip give your aAhority for the following remarks : 
for I can have no wish that they should be received for more than 
lliey are fairly worth ; and I must trust to the consideration of your 
military readers to excuse thosp inevita^hs errors in technicalities, ^ 
which every man is liable to fall into when he presumes to enter into ' 
the details of a profession to which he has not been bred. 

The present State of the Austrian Ajmy, wjiich is on the war esta-^ 
blishmcnt, (April, 1835,) is as follows : the total numbers, as you will 
sec by reference to the accompanying Tables, being upwards of four 
hundred and thirty Iho^ufand ! ^ * ^ 

• * (a) infantry of the line. * 

(а) IP Regiments of tlirc^ regular or field bittalions, and one Land- 
wehr or mflitia battalion. In some of these rejjpnients, each battalion 
consjsts of six companies; in others, the third battalion consists of 
four companies, as will be specified more particularly afterwards. 

In time of war, a second militia battalion is raised, but wliich never 
marches out of the country, nud is com])o.scd entirely of Veterans, who 
have obtained furlough from their regiments, and these have no pay oi^ 
jjrivilcges of any kind. 

Of the 58 infantry regiments of the Line, 15 arc Hungarian; 12 
J^olisli (Gallician) ; S Italian; 8 Bohemian ; Js from Austria Proper; 

4 Moraj/ian ; 3 Illyrian ; 1 Silesian ; and 1 Styrian. 

Each regiruent has also a sc])aratc division, consisting of two com- 
])ariies of grcnaditfls, who wear the same uniform* as that of their regi- 
Ujent, e ^ccji) . .that they ^Jarry bear-skin caps. These 58 divisions are 
forn^cd into • • 

(б) *20 Battalions of grenadiers; 18 of which*consist of three divi- 
sions of jSx companies cacli ; and *2 battalions of two divisions, or four 
companies each. These grenadier battalions arc always detached from 
their regiments ; and,* generally speaking, distributed over the principal 
cities oi tlic empire. 

J 1 Kegiment of Tyrolese “ Chasseurs ii pied," or riflemen, called 
Jiigors, of four battalions of six coin])anies each. 

Cr7) i2 Battalions of Jily;ers or riilemen,^eachjDf six compSnies, viz. : 

I’hrt'e fr#rn Bohemia. , • Two from Italy. 

Three from Austria Proper. One from Styria, 

Two from MlHivia. One from Gallicia. 

In time of war, these regiments have each a separate dep6t company ; 
and thus flie whole rifle corps amounts to more than twenty-one thou- 
sand men. 

(e) 17 Regiments of the frontier, viz. : 

Ei^ht in Croatia. • Four in Transylvania. 

Five in Sclavo^iia. • 

Tiiese frontier forces, called “Tjlranz Regimenter," for^p a very im- 
portant section of the Austrian Army ; and as they differ from anything 
which jcxists in other countries, so far as 1 know, m few words rpspecUng 
them may be found interesting. ^ 

They form a stationary cord(Jn qlong the Turkish fron!ier, and they 
appear to be absolutely necessary to preserve the peace and security of ^ 
that side of the Ajustrian emigre from the lawless*incursions.of the bar- ** 

C 2 
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bitrians, as the Turks may still, ^ith too much propriety,^ be called; 
and whom, it appeats, no political arrangements can keep in any 
respectable order Both the officers and the mefi, witla their wives and 
families, live as the exclusive inhabitants upon the soil, along a belt of 
country belonging to the nublic, which fringes the frontier. “ The 
-soldiers are drilled eight aays in eWy month, and in spring are 
exercised m companies for three weeks In autumn, they are assem- 
bled m battalions and ^exercised for four weeks. During peace, t*iese 
frontier regiments are nqver mpved from tlic soil, on Vhicli, as I hav(‘ 
said, they reside and cultivate, and of which, in short, they form the 
proprietary peasantry. 

. In peace, the numbers of those troops actually kept on foot and paid, 
are no more thane sufficient to preseiie the peace, anb to act as a cerdon 
sanitairo along the froniier these menrare relieved every fortnight, 
and those not on guard, as it were, live at home with their frn^ies, not 
far ofl These famiheS live m groups together, and the oldest has the 
supicme authority Tlio whole style oi life, indeed, of this singular mi- 
litary establishment is quite patnarchal The men who have passed 
the age of service relapse into permanent cultivators of the soil, and 
their places in the regiments are supplied by the rising generation on 
the spot Schools are extensively established amongst these jjcople, 
who, in manners and habits generally, in intelligence, and good con* 
duct, are described as greatl} excelling those ol any other district ol 
the empire, 

The most distingtfished of these frontier troops are tlie Szexlers of 
Transyh ania, a primitive race of the M igayaies The ( roaliin regi- 
ments of the frontier, who, at the pexce of 1809, passed upchr tlie 
French autlionty along with their province, ace‘t)mpanicd BJWft^paile lb 
Russia in 1812, and jvere much distinguislied in that severe campaign 
In 1814, when their country became again part of the Austin n empire, 
these faithful ^troops returned to the frontier, having gained inueh c\- 
perience , but it is said, without having lost any of the simplu ity of 
their original character'* The frontier regiments aie much reckoned 
upon in war, as the men never desert, and are sincerely attached to 
their country Their constant active service on the fionticr, even m 
peace, ke^s them in such full practice, that they are ready to tike the 
field efficiently at a moment's warning 

In war, two battalions frbm each icgimcnt' are required to take the 
field, if necessary, and these available battalms are alwavs formed of 
the most active and efficient men, between tliel^es of 20 and 40, in the 
regiments respectively Tiiese soldiers are generally esteeni''d the best 
in the whole army they are, comparatively speaking, well-educated 
nfcn, and have always been distinguished for good conduct tLroughout 
the various campaigns in winch they have been employed, as well as for 
bravery in the^ field of battle. 

The frontier regiments have no m^lijia battal'ons belonging to them , 
nor do they^furnish any grenadier companies, as all the rest of the 
army do, with the exception of the Hungarian and Italian portions. 

Of the 17 legimenVs of the frontier, 12 have three field battahons of 
SIX comgame? each. One has four bay^alions, thtee of vvliieh have six 
compapits, and one has four AVhile the remaining four regiments 
liave^vvb battalions of six companies each. 
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As it may interest military men know the exact stations of these 
singular^roops*! shait mention the regiments, not in the order in which 
they stand in the Army List, but as they are stationed along the frontier. 

The staff of the 1st Regiment is quartered at Gospich, situated to- 
wards the southern extremity of Croatia,* where it touclies Dalmatia.. 
That of the 2nd Regiment at Ottochacz, which you will see higher up 
tli^map. The Srd Regiment at Ogulin ; the 4th at Carlstadt ; iOth at 
Glina ; 11th aUPetrinia ; 5th and 6lh at Bellolvar ; 8th at Neu-Graj.- 
clisca; 7th at Winkoweze; 9th at Mitrovilzj* 12Ui at Pancsowa ; 13th 
at Caransebes; 16tb at Orlath ; 15th ki Kezdy*Vdshrhely ; 14th at 
Czik-Szereda ; 17th at^aszod. • 

IJiave not beemahle to ascertain exactly the numbers forming these 
frontier forces at this moment. It will be seen, however, by Table IV , 
that in%ime of war, upwards of forty thousand men are reckoned upon 
as disposaDlc from this source. • 

(/) 6 Garrison battalions of six companies each. 


RECAPITULATION. 

• Reffiments. 

Batialioita. 

Infantry of the Line 
Grenadiers 

. 58 

. 20 

Tvrolese Jagers 

Other iifle corps 

! 1 

. 12 

Frontier regiments • 
Garrison battalions 

! 17 • 

: 6 

In all, Infantry 

A 

. 76 

38 

• 


Jcfdfe^oceeding lo the cavi^lry, artillery, and other branches of the 
Army, it may be as well to say a few words resj^cling the structiuc of 
the infaiftry corps. By the Austiian Army List, of which 1 send }ou 
the copy just published fof 1835, you will observe, thatHlie regiments 
are numbered as high as 63, although, as I l^iwc mentioned, iheic are 
only 58 regiments of the Line*. This arises from the 46th, 50tli, and 
55th* being reduced after tlie war of 1609 , and Numbers 5 and 6 being 
foimed into four garrison battalions, in 1607, 

Besides tlic regular field battalions of the infantry of the iine, slated 
above, each regin^nt has attached to it ^Jllat is called a Landwelir or 
militia battalion. This* howevci, does not apply to tlie Italian and 
Hungarian regiments, which there are 23, numbered as follows, 
viz. : — 

Eight ffalian— 13, 16, 23, 26, 38, 43, 44, 45. 

Fifteen Hungarian— 2, 19, 31, 32, 33, 34, 37, 39, 48, 51, 52, 43, 
60. 61, 62. 

In war always, and in peace, in times of emergency or political 
alarm, a second Landw^hr or militia battalion is raised and, likewise, 
a»n extra division, confiAstiwg of two companies. These militia corps 
have the same proportion of officers and men as the regufar forces. 

r shall now proceed to state, generally, what qpnstitutes the strength 

* We hdve not yet reoeived this Army Ly>t which is alluded to by Captain Hall. 
When it reaches us, we shall, peihaj^^s, find occasion to make some* extracts from it, 
or draw inferences vseful to oui military readers. We take it for gr^ntid that 
copies of all the foreign Army Lists are to be found at the Horse Guard#, War- i 
Office, Sandhurst, aild, in short, wherever military affairs^are practically considered. 
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of these corps , but I mutt refer ]J>u to the ucoompauymg Tables for 
the precise numbers forming each separate corps cn the’^Austnun Army, 
both on the peace and on the war establishment. 

Each Austrian regiment of the Line (infantry) consists of Ahree 
regular field battalions, of sik compames each, and one#r more Land- 
wehr or militia battalions. 

When complete, each company consists of about 200 « 

men ; so that in 18 companies there are . . . 3600 

Add to which, 360 ofiiqers and non-commissioned officers, 

, as 1 shall specify more particularly afterwaids . • 360 

^ The depot division of the regftnent ^ . . . 238 

1st Battalion oX Landwehr or m*ilitia, winch is considered «• 
a movable corps ^ . • . 1076 

2nd Battalion of ditto, fixed . . . . « ^ 478 

c ^ 

Total numbers of an Austiian regiment of infantry of the 

Line, in war ... ... 5752 

The Ilungauan legimentb, however, seldom exceed 4000 men, as 
they have not militia battalions consideied as pait of their cfieetive 
strength. 

Miu 


The regiments of the frontier amount to about . . 2634 

The Italian regiments of inf mlrv of the Line, which have 

no militia battalions, consist of about • . . 1000 

The grenadier regiments, of six companies, amount eacl to 1300 
The grenadier regiments, of four companies, to ^ . f 874 
The Tyrolese regiments of chasseuis . * . . «-w\54S0 i. 

The othei chasseur regiments . . . .1 540 

The gariison battalions, about . . . . .^314 

The pontooners or boatmen of the Danube^called CsaikisUs 5S2 


The details of the numbers of officers and men 19 the above corps, as 
well as in the regiments of cavaliy, artillery, and other blanches of the 
Aimy, will be found in the lablcs r 

The colonel commands the whole legiment and cncumstinces le- 
gulate his r« sidence with one or the other ball vlion. 

The lieutenant-colowel commands the fi I biUilion, and has no 
major under him * • » * 

The senior major commands the second ha tahon, and so on. 
Colonels and officeis of rank above lam boll a commission or patent, 
signed by the Empeior. Lieutenant-colonels, najois, and ti\e ofllccis 
of the etat-major, have a rescript or warrant, signed by the President of 
ih^ Aulic Council of War All other offieeis hold merely an official 
order, signed by the Colonel of then regiment. 

To each battalion, consisting of six com pinnies, there are the fol- 
lowing officers and non-eommissfonefi officers, ,(In a battalion of four 
companies the numbers are proportionally less.) 6 captains , 6 first- 
heutenants , 6 lieutenants , 6 ensigns , 1 battalion’s adjutant, who is 
not taken from the cbmpanies, as with us, but a separite officer, so 
that for the three battalions, the»5 aie 75 officers' But to thcoc must 
be added — 1 adjutant of the regiment, I auditor; 1 paymaster; 1 chap- 
lain, pnd 1 surgeon , making m all 80 officeis for each regiment, not 
counting the field offieeis. The auditor’s duties are, m many respects, 
BimiUr to those of our judge-advocate. He not only attends, however, to 
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the details of courts-jnartial, but looks after every kind of judicial busU 
ness in which the officers or men of his regiment mny be interested. 

In cases of wills, for example, or other pecuniary trajisactions fiti which 
they may he engaged in law-suits. 

To each cojittany there are — 2^seijeant%; 1 colour-serjeant ; 12 oor- 
poifals ; 12 gelreiters, who have no specific place in the company, as the ’ 
serjgants and corporals have ; nor do they wear any different dress front 
that of the privajes. But they have higlier pay, and exercise an autho- 
rity similar to that of our lance-corporak. • 

In each company there are either 160, 160, or 200 privates ; the 
numbers being dependent on the state c^f peace or of war, and other cir- 
cumstances. ThisJIncludes 4 officeoB* servants, 2 drummers, 2 pioneers, 
the band, and all the artificers employed by the battalibn. 

In tl% Landwchr or nnlitizf battalions, there fs the same proportion of 
officers anci men, as in the regular Line. , 

lyith the exception of the regiments of the frontier, every regiment, 
both infantry and cavalry, lias over it a general officer, who is called 
the Proprietor, (in German — Inhaber,) who does not live with the regi- 
ment, either in peace or war, but who may take the active command, 
though this is very unusual. He may, however, and frequently does, 
interfere with the general diijcipUne of the regiment. 

lie has the power of nominating officers of all ranks under that of 
major ; but this power, which, at one time, was almost entirely uncon- 
trol ledt, has of late years been much rebtricteci, and otherwise regulated, 
by the Aulic; Council of War, Formerly, for example, when a vacancy 
occurred,^ the Pftiprietor, instead of nominating the next in rank, 
^whidffigirj'gulations ^f tlie service require,) often uiti;pduced another 
ofir:er from another teginient, .whose rank might be much lower tlian 
that of the ofliccr next in turn ; and, in spite ot*the regulations, this is 
still dorie occasionallv' : but as the power was said to have been lately 
much abused, the Aulic Council now require more noriMnalions to be 
made in tlie regimeflts than formerly. ^ 

Occasionally, foreign monarchs and foreign officers of distinction 
are blamed as Proprietors of regiments; in which case, liowever, a 
secontl Pro]>rietor is also named, who is, to all intents and purposes, 
the efficient Proprietor ; the other being merely an lionorary, or almost 
honorary ajf^Kiinliiientji f'or instance, inJsiS, the Duke of Wellington 
was nomiiialcd Inhaber* or Propnetor of the 42iid Regiment of Infantry, 
of which General Mesemacre is the second or real Proprietor. 1 have 
not heard that the Duke ever interfered, except once, wJicn, as I under- 
stand, Ins* Grace applied to General Mesemacre to assist in the advance- 
ment of a young Englishman. , 

Tlie only commissions allowed by the regulations of the Army 10 be 
purchased, arc those of ensign in the infantry, and lieutenant of the « 
caValry ; 2t)00 florins, Or about 2i)0L^ for the ensigney, itnd 3000 florins, 
or 300/., for the lieulerfanc^ of cavalry. But in spite of a great 
, number of ordonnances to the contrary, commissions of all ranks arc, 
in fact, bought and sold by underhand means, ^by means of arrange- 
ments made with tl\p sanction of the Colonels and Proprietors of regi- 
ments, between tlie officer wii^iinjj iS purchase, and the •officer who, for 
a consideration* is willing to go “ on pension,'* and make for the 
other nlio, it hgis'bccn arranged by the higliej; rcgimeiiti^ -authorities, 
shall take his place. The late Emperor, it is said, took a good deal of 
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pains to 'prevent these tzaffickiiws, as they are called ; but it has 
been found impossible to preveni tbe influence of money nnd court 
favour from rendering the established regulations almost nugatory. 

In speaking of the Duke of Wellington’s regiment, I ought to^ have 
mentioned, that, like our owi:^42nd, it j[B one of the most Jjptinguislied in 
' the army ; and, in consequence of its pre-eminent servi^ m the field, 
is the only regiment of the Line which has the privilege of beating the 
“ Grenadiers’ March,” » 

f CAVALRY. 

In each regiment of he^vy cavalry, consisting of six squadrons, there 
is-^l colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major. •’ « 

• In a regiment of light cavalry coSisisting of ^ight squadroi^s — 1 
colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors. 

Two squadrons form k division ; that o^ the colonel is in lli^ centre, 
and is under the immediate command of the senior captain. The divi- 
bions to the right and left are commanded respectively by the lieutenant, 
colonel and the major. 

In the light cavalry, where there are four divisions, that of the second 
major is on the left of that of the first major. 

In a squadron of heavy cavalry, there are — 1 captain, 1 second 
captain, 1 captain-lieutenant, 2 first and 2 second lieutenants, 2 ser- 
jeants, 1 standard bearer, and 12 corporals, making in the regiment, 

00 non-commissioned officers. In a regiment of light cavalry, which 
consists of eight squ^idrons, thcie are 150 non-conimi&sionccl officers. 
Each squadron has 1 first captain, 1 second captain, 2 lieutenai^s, and 
2 second lieutenants. Tliere is 1 adjutant to the idginient, 1 auditor, 

1 paymaster ar oflicer of accounts,” 1 rcgn??cntal suigeQiL*Jf 

(and if there be Protestants m the 'cginicnt)' 1 clergvinan of /.he 
Reformed Church. * 

riELD-ARTILLEIlY. 

There are five regiments of Artillerv, consisting, in peace, of com- 
panies, and in war of 20y with numbers valuing fioni ISO to 200 men, 
which is the full w'ar complement of privates, Tlie Aitillcr) icgipicnls 
aio not divided into battalions. One comjmny supplicb mtn sufiieient 
to woik three batteries, — namely, two of what are called foot balUncs, 
and one which is called. a mciunted battery. The tlificrence between a 
foot and a mounted battery is, that ir the oi?e cas^ the ai til hr) -men 
accompany the guns on foot, whereas in the other they aie bcated on a 
frame- work attached to the cannon. 

A subaltern officer may command one battery, a captain two, and a 
field-officer several batteries. A battery consists of four guns and two 
hcK.vitzers. The fortifications throughout the Austrian empiie aic, for 
the most part, supplied with what are called half-invalids, who are men 
taken from the^ Field-Artillery, but ‘'who, from age or weakness, aie 
not equal to the fatigues of active*8erVice. 

The whole Artillery, including the Regulars, the Bombardiers, the 
Garrison Artillery, and the corps of workmen, consists, in peace,- of 
between 17,000 and 1&,000 men, and in war amounts to morn than 
30,000. 

* * THE ENGINEERS. 

Thiif^ corps consist entirely of officers, with the exception of a few 
‘‘‘^padpls. They are dispersed thoughout the army as their services are 
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required, Tlieir number is under 200. For the numbers of the corjrs 
of Sappers, Miners, Sontonniers, and Danube Boatmen, I lefer jou to 
the tables. 

Tl^e subjoined tables will show, — 

I. The nuni^er of men and oncers forining each of the reS[)ective 
coi*p8 of the Austrian army on the peace establishment, 

II. Ditto on the war establishment. 

III. The actiyil numbers composing the Austrian Army when on the 

peace establishment, as in 1829. • • 

IV. Ditto on the war establishment as at present, April, 1835, 

TABLE I. — Showing the Strength of the lelpectivo Corps of the Austrian Army 
• • on the Kace Sstablishmcnt, - * 


lu i ich 
llLiyinii nt 


In eadi Battihon 


Infanir\. 


A Regiment of the Line of 3 bafts. 
Each ui the 2 battb which consibts 
of 6 companies 

Ihe number ot men in^a company 
i& rtguliited by the Council of tVai, 
but it may htf taken at J 00 men foi 
these 2 bi^talions * 

, The JWWt consisting gf 4 com- 
jianus m 6U men c 
iTic LuidwchijOi Militia bait ii/ 
tmu ^ ] eaee is nut euibudied, 
nnd has meiely its ofheeis noim- 
11 ited ... * , 

\ II 111 ganan Kcgt. of the Line ol 
J batts. ol fi comps e ich ot 120 men 
111, jielbatt of 4 comp j. each of 00 
nun ..... 
The Cticji. Balts, of 6 comps. • 
Ditto of 4 comps 

Cliisseuis, Rj^e CgipsJ has 

1 battihons • « 

3 baits e)f o comps, each of SO men 
1 do ot 4 comps. 60 men 

Iheic an ilso batts of Rifle s, with 
4 com^i of SO men 
The Infantry of the Fiontiir lu 
each legt. has the same esta- 
blishmi nt of ofliceis as aiegt. of 
the n gul 11 I^inc — the numbei of 
tfnen m Saeh company# however, 
IS icgulated liy the population oj^ 
the elistiict, and othei ciitum- 
^ stances 

A Gaijison Battalion, of 4 comps 
of 60 men .... 
A Battalion of Csaiki^tes, or BoaL 
n en ot the T^iticr, employee! 
on the Danube, 4 comjis. 


-5* go go 

< o A 


2 2 48 180 1200 


1 1 16 CO 210 


2 • 2 48 180 1440 

] 1 16 60 240 

] 1 18 90 600 

1 1 12 60 ,400 


S 4 M 270 1410 

1 1 12 60 210 

1 1 12 60 320 


1 I 12 60 210 


1 1 20 60 ewt^O 
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I* ABLE ) 

Cavai.kY; also accordiug to the Peace Establishment. 



A Regiment of Heavy Howe, of 
‘3 div. of 2 squadrons each, every 
r squadron consisting; of 100 men 
A Regiment of Light Cavalry, of 
4 div. of 2 squadrons eaclj, every 
squadron consisting of IdO men 

A Regiment of Gens d'Armes 


|i Ji 

Isl f§ gi s 




f 1 


& 36 

90 600 730 

730 730 


•* 

r 

3 *48 

120 1040 1213 

\2\i 1213 

2 24 

90 ^ 500 200 

616 1 200 



Aatiilery and separate Corps on the* Peace Establishment. 


f 

col 

Adjut 

Lt C ols 
and 

M iiois 

Comm 

QOicois 

Ni n t om j Moil 
l 'flu era 1 

1 

A Regiment of 18 companies, at 120 
men in each • 

1 

1 

r 

4 

1 

00 

< 

, 270 1 2160 


« In 111 C?mi ( om Mun Tt »1 

( OllltllS OflKllS Odio IH 

A ( oips of Bombardieis, 8 companies 2, 30 120 600 7)2 

A Rocket Corps, of 4 ditto . . , 2 11 60 l(» 475 

Coips d’ Guv Tiers of 6 ditto . . 1 JO 48 300 379 

A Regiment of Gariison Xitilki} (not a 

moi ible corps) .... 20 200 500 3000 ^3720 

Engineers’ Corps, besides 6 Generals and 

1 Dm ctor in Chief . . . . 30 124 .. . 154 

Coips of Finers, ol 6 companies at GO men 
each . . ; . r, 21 , 00 360 47) 

“ Etat Major G6ncial,” or General Staff f 

( oips, besides 3 Gciici ils . * . 20 3G . . . 56 

NB For carrying on Suiviymg and Topogiaphu xl operatioiiHy tlure aie 
always imploded a certain niimliei of oihceis if tlie Liii»^ — saj liom 60 la 120, 
qj cording to circumstances — who still considei themstlvcs as bi longing to their 
K^spictivo legiments, but who look forwaid to being admitted to this Coips when 
vAiancu s occur. They are called “ AttachCs,’’ and leceive a small additional pay 
per month. , . 

Pioneer Corps of 6 companies, at 80 men I Jl 90 4b0 G02 

(undei tht onj^lers of the Etat Majoi-Gen ) 

N.B lliiH Coips has latdy been aug- 
mented, and consists of 2 battalions of 

12 comps at 120 men each ... 2 61 180 14 iO 1683 

Corps of Pontopnieis . . .o . ^ 1 20* 90 600 711 

« 


^ J do^not know wh^t is the Euglibh translatiou of this woid,— B. H. 
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TABLE II — 'Showing^ th^ Strength of each Coips of the Austrian Army on tho 
War Establishment. 


Infanthy. 


iliii II 

y < O 


A Regb of the Lme^ 3 batts. at 
6 comps of 200 mei^ • . I *3 Ig 

The^^)ot, or Reserve Division^ 
of 2 c<^p9. . . . 2 

The 1 snBo^t of Landwehr^ or 
Militia, (a movable corps) . • . 1 6 

ThQ2nd batt. of do. (which is a 
fixed coips) . ... 1 4 

Total Strength of an Austrian 

Kegt. of the Line in War , 15 30 

A Rcgt of the Line of the Hun- 
gaiian division of the Austrian 
Army . . • , 1 3 18 

The Depot, or Reserve Division • • . 2 

Total Strength ot a Hungarian 

Rcgt, of the Lino i . 1 3 20 

A Frontier rtgt , batts. of 
whichg-eiflaiii permanently on 
the IVoiifitr,«the other twt aie 
^ovable . f . 1 *2 12 

An liilufn Regt of the Line 
(without Lendwehr) • • 1 3 18 

The Depot, oi Reseric, . .... 2 

Total Sticiigth ot an Italian 

Uegt, ot the Line . , 1 3 20 

A Gien B itt. of 0 comp , . 16, 

do do. 4 do. . ... 1 4 , 


1 4 3 82 

• . . • . 8 

.. 1 1 .24 

.. 1 1 16 
165 130 


1 4 3 82 

8 


14 3 00 


1 3 2 48 


1 4 3 82 

8 


The Tyioleselli gtibfChaBseuis 1 
TJie Dtj ot, 01 iieseive Coi^ps 
Total Strength of theTyiolese — j 
Kegt ot Chasseurs . * 1 


A Batt. of the othci Chasseurs 
The Depot Comps, 

Total Stiength of a Regt. of 
Chasseurs . • 

A*Gdriison Batt , averagifest u 
blishintnt . •. 

Tht B itt ofC siikistcSjOi Boat- 
’ me ii of the Danube . . 


1 1 26 

. 1 6 


1 4 i 90 

.. 1 1 18 
.. 1 1 12 

1 ^ 4 *72 

.. 8 

1 5 4 80 

.. 1 1 18 

S 



4800 52^10 

200 238 


300 5000 5478 


90 1200 1310 

30 200 218 


.. 1 1 12 
1 2 19 


240 

314 

500 

582 
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TABLE lL~(c(m(iii«eA) 


[sew* 



Hones 
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TABLE III. — Showing the Actual Numbers composing the Auatriaa Army on the 
Peace Establishment as it wns in 1829. 
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TABLE IV.— Showing the Actual yumbers of the Austrian Army on the War 
Establishment, a#it was in the year 1S34. 


Description of Corps. 


Infantry. 

of I liungarvans 

the VUormaji .ind Italian 
Line. J Moveable M\litia , 
Infantry I Prontior Tioops 
Light ( Chasseurs .... 
lat. of Resrive. Gicnadtois 
iJemi'Invalids, Gams RaU 
psalkistes, Houtmen of the 
Danube 



Total Infantry 

I C K\ Al-RY. 

Heavy C (a) Cuiidssiers. . . . 

Hoisc X\,h) Dragoons 

|, ((() Light Hoisc 

U . * -j id) Hussaib 

I ' ^‘ 1(0 Dhlan«i (Lancors) 

Total Cavalry....... 

Ariilli in. 

Coins ol Bombardiers { 

Kraket t'oriis 

Kegts. olArtilleiy 

Ganisou AitiUery 

OuvuuTS (^Aitiflccrs). 

Total Artillery ...... 

SFP4.KA11. COEPS. 

Ctat M 1)01 Goueiol 

Pioneers ^ 

Coips ot Engineers 


— Pontonuieis 

Kogt. of Gens d’Annes 

Total of Sej)ainte Coipfl . 
iJi poi SAND Fixed Corps 
Depots ol 6H Kegts Infant i} 

Cll IShClUo 

14 Kegts Ileal y Hor^e 

23 do Light do. 

2iul Ol rix< dBalU. ot L.ind 
Mchi or Mil^Ua 

Total Depots & FLxcdC’oips 



270 


129* 

'774 


35 

210 


34 

204 


16 ^ 

96 


20 

116 


6 

24 


1 

4 

.. 




43 

24 

296 

270 

6,210 

7,i8) 

; jt'o 

r I - 

36 

18 

222 

540 

4,680 

.), 1(0 

.5,4(0 

u 

.*16 

28 

343 

840 

8,400 

9 61) 

rii 

O.M 

96 

48 

588 

1,410 

11,100 

16, i;g 

lO.4;0 

)(>,«' 

32 

16 

,1% 

480 

4,b0(‘ 

5 , 1 L 

io,. 

), H) 

268 

L4 

1645 

4,020 

38,. 520 

11, 11' 

U, liO 

14, (1 


2 

.31' 

120 

1,840 


1 001 1 



3 

21 ' 

M 

000 


0 »t» 



2.5 

90| 

300 

23,000 


’ )l ) ! 


, J 

20 

1 200 

500 

3,000 


3./-U 




2 

(J 

, 181) 

1,410 

1 

'^1,684 

• s 

v>0 

124 

'\)0 



' 154 


2 

25 

360 

, J 

47f 


1 

25 

90 

3()0 


170 


1 

21 

‘'O 

(>00 

. 1 

712 


2 

21 

9(1 

500 

200 

016 

'2 ( 

28 

3.53 

540 

u 2(0 

.312 

i, 2 U 

""jl 


404 

1,740 

11 . (.00 

,, 

J t 8(11 



l«li 

i ')0 

5.200 

. , 

5 ( 04 



Hi 

2 J 0 

2,002 

1,862 

2,240 

iN ^ 


138 

3J5 

4,140 

3,93 1 

4,6Jt 


35 

420 

2,100 

14,000 

. 

^C.535 


,35 

1210 

7735 

36.91J 

* 5,705 

42.972 

D./O 


TOTAL OF THE EFFECTIVE ARMY IN \\AR 


(a) Infantry (executing the 

Oarrisoii Batts ) 

(/)) Cavalry (excepting the 


(c) Aitillery Cexcepting the 

Garrison Butts, oud the 
“Ouiiieis”) 

(d) Disposable bepnrato 4 


Field 
( lllcrri# 

Com - 
Cflicers 

Non Com 
Officers 

Men. 

IIui>.e8 

Total 

Men 

362 

7451' 

25,196 

1 

325,700 

1 

•• 

.358,704 

134 

1645 

^4,020* 

38,520 

44,319 

44,319 

30 

142 

492 

25,440 


26,101 


Grand Total of the Effective 
"War Establisbrnent. , . 


[To be concluded m our next.] 
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No. VI. 

IN CONTINtlATION OF PIRATB8 ANd PIRACY (rOH THE EARLIEST AORf, 

Having pursued the Uscocchi, Buccaneers, Marooners, and Barbary 
Corsairs to theiv extinction, we now propose introduce our readers 
to some of the most remarkable of tlie mumepous hordes which infest 
tlic Indian Ocean, where roving is more general, and on a more fright- 
ful increase than elsewhere. • 

T^e extensive sl^res and innumerable islands of the Oriental seat, 
from their configuration and locality, are peculiarly adkpted for the seat 
of piraHy ; and as a largo prBportion of the pf^pulation is at the same 
time con lined to the poits and estuaries as fjsl^ermen and mariners, it 
is npt very surjirising that the piratical character should have been 
fostered among a people barbarous and poor, therefore rapacious and 
sanguinary. Our early voyagers found those regions infested with 
rovers at sea, and gangs <Ji treacherous deeoyts on the rivers; hut 
as our sliips were then more equipped for fighting tlie Portuguese than 
ior comiiierco, the evil was not much felt in the commencement. The 
pirates of tlie Coromandel coast were soon reduced, or driven among 
the suiidei bunds and recesses of Chittagong* but those of Malabar 
long lorded it from Cape Comorin to the Gulf of Cambay. From 
thence towards the shores of Peisia every creek of the Guzerat and the 
Jlelta of jhe inefts, swarmed with liallowchee, Makran, and Waral 
frcebouilir^ ^mie of wigise nakliardahs, or captains, we 4 *o of consider- 
able talent, liaving given Captiiin Keeling, who conducted the Com- 
pany’b ll^d voyage in 1G07, the earliest mstruefions wc had received 
respecting the periodicity of the monsoons ; a subject which must have 
been a seiious stumbliiig-hlock to the Fiiiglish navigator# of that day, 
7\niong tlie most ferociout> of these pirates weye the Sanganians, whose 
h.iitl) bravery still lives in song, and is even recorded in our naval 
annals. Their principal resort was the port of Bad, or Balia, and their 
object was to board all ships; previous to entering into action, they 
maildcited themselves with^6a?ig, and duru)|g the time they their long 
hair hang loose they gjive no ^quarter, •Tii 1686, a small vessel of 
theirs, mounting only eight guns and manned with 300 men, attacked 
the Phoenix, of 42 guns, commanded by Captain Tyrrel, who, by the 
way, acted as a bit of a buccaneer on occasion himself. The assail- 
ants quickly discovered their mistake, but escape being impracticable, 
they fought till their ship sunk under tliem, and though boats v^re 
immediately sent to their rescue, most of them refused quarter, so that 
only about 70 were taken alive.* •The Malabar and Guzerat cruizers 
frequently made comintn cause, 4)Ut the blow which thej?^ received from 
Admiral Watson, in the ca'^tur^ of Fort Gheriah, and the total destruc- 
,tion of the famous Angria’s fleet, in 1756, dissolved their confederacy; 
and i|ie unceasing efforts of the Company's armiid craft contributed to 
clear the coasts, liet Carsten Niebidir, in 1764, complaining that the 

** In this action liieuteiiaut Gcoige Byng, afterwards the celebrated Adraiial, was 
dangerously woundgKin one of the boats, ^ ^ • 
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wliole shore, from Bombay to BuBjorah, was infested by pirates, asserts 
that they miglil easiiy be extermiifated by tlie British squadron, “ but 
it is the Company’s interest to leave tliose plunderers to scour llie seas, 
and hinder other nations from sailing in the same latitudes/’ Thus 
flippantly is a weiglity and groundless charge brought against th(f very 
• men who were then, at great cost, esthblishing the Bombay Marine, or 
“ Grab service/* for the express object of annihilating the marauders. 

By the vigorous methods pursued, piracy was driven from the Penin- 
sular coasts into the baye^and bights of the opposite shores of Arabia, 
and the keys of the southern creeks and shallows of the Gulf of Persia, 
where they were received by a peo})lc among whom the system had 
uyivcrsally flourished, as our ekrly navigators 'found to their cost. In 
1608, the natives»of Pemba made a most daring aftempt to seizf^ the 
Company’s ship Ascension, which was sav^^d only by a resolute ^lefencc 
and the slaughter of “ near forty” of the Ireaclicrotis Moorst including 
some “white rogues”’ who were afterwards discovered to bo of the 
blood-royal. In the following spring, the Union, consort of the Asfcen- 
sion, having put into the bay of Vohemare, liad her Captain and six 
men trepanned by the “ king,” as every peUy chief was called. “ No 
sooner was the doleful news communicated/' says JJenry Morris, “than 
we saw such prodigious numbers of praws and large boats coining out 
of the river, as were quite wonderful. The Master gave immediate 
orders to the gunner to get the ordnance in readiness, which was done 
with all speed. The vast^fleet of infidels came rowing up to our sliip 
as if they would have immediately hoarded her;' hut by the diligence 
and skill of the gunner and his mates, sinking sonic iialf 'dozen of the 
boats, they were forced to retire like sheep chased hy the fvolf.” In 
like manner ihb gallant Sir Henry Middleton, ili JGIO, wds ffbed^ed by 
specious kindness iiito^the power of the* Governor of Moclia, and after 
eight were slain was, with fourteen of his companions, llirowrfiutc) pri- 
son, heavily ironed, and sorely wounded. ‘‘ Having thus succeeded in 
the first act of their treachery, they now aimed to gain jiosbesMon ul 
our ships ami goods, lor about ten o’clock. that same night tliey 
manned tliree large boats with about 150 armed men, in order to take 
the Darling, which rode somewhat nearer the slioro tlian our larger 
ships. The boats putofl* fiom the shore together, and that they miglit 
be mistaken for Chris^tiansf the Turks took off their tuuhans, and all 
boarded the Darling.” Thi^hitlack wau so sudf!en that three English- 
men were instantly slain, but the rest gamed tlieir close quarters, where 
they plied their w’capoiis so well, that most of their enemies were killed 
or drowned. After a cruel imprisonment of five months, Sir Henry 
effected his escape to the ships, while his guards were carousing, and 
wijji as much ability as gallantry compelled the Moors to render liiin 
full satisfaction for his sufferings and losses. Several ships that were 
necessitated to, water hetw’een Cap*e Guardafuj and Kas-ilafi'an .had 
been circumvented and cut off. * ^ , 

Nor were tke Arabians altogether contemptible as national foes, as 
the Portuguese bitterly experienced, after tlieir Governor had lost' 
Muscat by the unpardonable folly of sending a piece of pork to the 
Mahometan cl^ef. In 1670, the Jmaunj’s troops surprised Diu, robbed 
the rich cfiurches, and loaded their vessels with plundt^f, — a blow from 
which* that magnificent city never recovered; and ^twenty-four years 
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•fterwards they made a descent on Stfbette, sadeed the yilUffei, hurot 
the churches, aiftl cariied off 1400 captives into hr^eenuibTe Ahivery. 
Such was their power at sea, that in 1715 the Muscat fleets consisted of 
one sbf of 74 guns, two of 60, one of 50, eighteen of from 32 to 12, 
anil a number of rowing vessels of from I to 8 guns each. Besides 
moral, there w’ere also physical defences in their favour, presenting 
obstacles to an enemy, insurmountable except under the best pilotage. 

These barren coasts,” says Captain A. Hamilton, “ are needlessly 
secured by sandy banks, that run ten Or twetve leagues off from the 
sliore, winch would make navigation impractibable, if it should meet 
with encouragement.” • • 

Afiter the taking s)f Armuz, hf the troops of the fanjous Shah AbbiA 
and an English squadron, the latter were admitted to great immunities, 
and allcRve^ a inoicty of tlie customs raised merchandise, on condi* 
tion that they should not only drive out the Portuguese, but also station 
vessels in the Gulf to protect trade. This agreement was punctually 
ob'^erved till 16S0, when the Persians, finding that the Company's 
forces were loo small for the increasing power of the Arabs their neigh- 
bouis, look away the half customs. In these negociations the Sophi 
had (onducted himself with singular faith and probity. The plunder of 
Armuz, which v^as very great, was equally divided between the English 
and Persians, though the former had but five ships, of 40 guns each, 
one with another, while the latter had an army of nearly 50,000 men. 
Il is rec'orded that tliete was so much ready bullion found in the castle 
that it was measured by long-boats-fuU ; and one boat being pretty 
deep, and an office still throwing in more, made the coxswain swear, 
♦hat far encry shovelful* that they threw more in, he would throw two 
oul^into the sea ; for Be could not tell what would satisfy them, if a 
long-boal^of money would not. • 

The state of society in Arabia seems to have continued nearly the 
same «iiice the first mention of that country in history, ftnd the wiles 
and depredations which our first voyagers encountered on its shores 
were precisely such as would be still met with, but for the vigilance and 
power of our flag. The population is divided into families, or clans, 
some of whom own the authority of such princes as the Imaum of 
IVl uscatt and the Shiekli of Sana ; but tli# greater part arS indepen- 
dent. The country is t^o arid to allure wauch attention to husbandry, 
and the principal object of their care is the produce of their flocks, 
which arc driven from place to place as circumstances may require. 
Nomadic^ life engenders a tendency to plunder, and their predatory 
habits ha\e made them warlike. The sea offered a richer field for plun- 
der than the land ; and, in order to destroy opposition, they were in- 
duced, like other barbarians in similar cases, to practise a system *bf 
terror, and endeavour to prevent resistance by the dread of their ven- 
geance. They accordiflgly put t<f dearth all who opposed them, of what- 
ever nation or persuasion, and Committed every description of barbarous 
outrage. For some time their predatory excursions were confined to 
the Persian Gulf and the adjacent shores; but being almost invariably 
fortunate, success made them more bold and more powerful, till at last 
they issued forth mid infested tile eoast of India aif far as Ceylon. 

The exertions of the Company's Marine, and our alliance •with the 
Imaum of Muscat, were cligcks upon them, but on the sising^of the 
U. S, JouAN, No. 82, Sept. 1835. D 
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nEV7 sect called Walibabis, a number of the GohasBinB, the Bedows, the 
Jooifmils, Jokassimeos^ and other desperate Uribes, were cenverted to 
the new faith ; and they mutually supported each other, so that the 
terms Pirate and Wahhabi became almost synonymous in thos#^cas. 

At this juncture the Iinauni of IV^uscat, one of the most powerful 
princes in Arabia, and an ally of the British Government, was lottcrinfj 
on bis throne, from the increasing influence of the new sect, ai^fl in 
1809 implored the astsistance of the Bombay Presidency against the 
people of Bas al Khyniah, antV other ports, associated with the Wah- 
habbis. As these sea-banditti had molested the trade of India for years, 
the request was acceded to, cs 2 )fc‘cifilly as .it tluU; moment the pirates had 
taken a fine ship, the Minerva, and barbarously slaughtered most ^>f the 
crew. Two frigfites .ind seveial Company’s ennzers, commiiiided by 
Captain Wainwrigbt, fit La Clnflbno, flitli a detachment of troops 
under Colonel Lione], bmilb, ueie ordeied upon this scriico. The 
squadron arrived olf the jilace so appropi lately n.uned Has al Khyjnali, 
or Promontory of Pirates, on the lltli of ]\\)\ ember, but the slioalness 
of the water prev<ntfd even the small vessels fiom ajiproaclnng the 
town ncaicr than about two miles , while the piiates, to mark their con- 
tempt for the invaders, huint the unfortunate IMineri a tlie same even- 
ing. Tlic gun-boats and small-craft, liowocr, weie warjied close in, so 
as to take a proper sUtion and o])cn a bombardment , and on the 13Lli 
the town was stormed, dhe magazines distrojed, tlie guns spiked, the 
fortifications razed, and every ^esscl in the liArbour burnt; with ‘'O 
trifling a loss on our side — one lulled and ten woiaulul— 7 ,tliat tlie fame 
of these marauders fur courage was larniblicd. ** 

It was supposed tluil the jiirates would iioQ .'urain atlei^npt tb moleU 
uiir trade; but ibis calculation jirovid to be «eironeuus : tliey v eie 
again strong on the * 00.1 in an incr^dibh slioit time , and aij^ tlie shal- 
lows near Ras al Kb}mah ulicred gn.at facilities fui sudekn ambuscadis 
and safe retreat in case of repulse, they bad allotted a tliinl of their 
property and plunder to festorc the foiliess. Some hundreds of vessels 
were equipjjed, whose r.avages upon commerce mcrcased to so alaiming 
an extent, that no ship < ould sail in s.ifcty wilboiil piutfction, and the 
attacks w^ere equally audacious and lulioit The Bombay mai me, having 
been parsimoniously leduce^l, wa^ inadcqua}.e to the j)rtkcetioii of the 
coasts; whence the insuiaiiQ; lose to ^luh a rale that the ])ieiimim to 
Kutcli, five da} s’ sail, wa-^ as high as to luigiand. At length seveial 
atrocious insults to tin' Indian fl.ig aroused univeisal mdigmition, and 
brought dow’n vengeance on the aggiessors. Thicc ol the piiatic 
cruisers, armed with six Q-poundeis, and manned with 150 men each, 
captured the Company’s slii]> Deriali, after a smart action, on the 6th of 
January, 1817, when eighteen of the crew were cruelly murdered and 
eight carried into si.ivcry, while tire rest, who wcie all wounded, were 
landed to the westward of Bombay. • 

This was fallowed by ati act of still greater tcmeiity. A Comjiany’s 
cruiser fell in with one of the pirate grabs disguised as a trader, which 
requested to be convijyed up the Gulf by ibo ciuiser. The implored 
protection v\as granted ; and while both vessels were bolding their 
course, tbs barbarian having contrived *10 drop aloi\gside the otlicr, by 
an unsuspected movement, instantly threw a body of men, hitherto 
concd&led ‘Under hatches, on board the ill-fated cruiber, and carried her 
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after a short struggle. The inhuman pirates then murdered most of the 
crew, and*mutiJaied thftse whose lives they deigned to spare. Shortly 
afterwaids another British cruiser hove in sight, whereupon the robbers 
abandeffid both vessels, and taking to their ooats, escaped among the 
shoals. Tlie scene on the captured vessel^ deck was most revolting : 
the commander was hanging dead by his heels, his nose and ears being 
cut •IT, and many of the crew were treated with the same atrocious 
barbarity. • ^ 

The Bombay Presidency now adopteef steps^ for immediate punish- 
ment, and equipped an armament every way equal to the olqect. Tlie 
naval force consisted of the Liverpool of 50 guns, Eden of 26, Curlew^ 
of ISf several Company’s cruiaers, and a flotilla of gun and mortar 
boats and transports, under tjie command ofj^lie present Sir Francis 
Collier. * lit these vessels were embarked Major- (^'eneral Sir \V. G. Keir, 
and nearly 4000 men, consisting of his Majesty^ 47th and 65tli regi- 
ments of loot, one regiment of sepauhis or seapoys, the flank com- 
panies of some other native regiments, with a party ol artillery and 
engineers. This force was joined, after having sailed, by several frigates 
belonging to our ally, the Jiiiaum of Muscat, who had been sorely dealt 
with by the marauders. Such was the armament fitted out to meet the 
ejtigencics of the case, and the most perfect harmony prevailed, as it 
ever should, between tlie soldicVs, sailors, and civilians. 

On tlie 2nd of December, 1^19, the expedifion arrived before Ras 
al Klijinali, wliieli was now seen to be in good repair, with high walls 
built of mud amd s^pne, and flanked by heavy ramj)aits, wldlc the whole 
sea-fron^ was fortified liy hatterks at regular intervals. After the 
l?lndinj» \\ir» •cflected, oflr forces W’cre joined by about* 2000 of the 
ImJum’s troops, who had IbrcedMicir passage through the defiles ; hut 
tlie Kmg*uf Persia, it would seem, viewed our operations with some 
jealousy, and discouraged •the co-operation of the Prince of Schiraz. 
Scaicely was the camp formed and the fortress invested, wlien the gal- 
lant daring of the Arab waniors astonislicd the invadeis ; and a liand- 
to-liaiid encounter with them in our own trenches — which they attacked 
undercover of niglit — pioved tlicir desperate and reckless courage, for 
the conflict continued until they were all bayoneted. ^ucli wild 
bravery,* however, was doomed to succumb to the steady discipline and 
fortitude to which il w asVpposc'ck After if cannonade of several day.s, 
orders were given to sunrn the place; but on the advance of our com- 
bined forces towards the breach, the pirati'S retreated in the opposite 
direction.# The union-jack immediately floated over tlie hlooil-red flag 
of Slieikh Ilassan-hcn-Ali, and steps w^ere forthwith taken to dismantle 
and raze the fortifications. 

This liaving been done as a measure of retaliation, it was considered 
politic to endeavour to ^draw tlic peopje to some other 4node of sub- 
sistence than that of pliinde};, hy^evcry*rea&onahIe kindness ; the Sheikh 
was therefore liberated, and the amahu, or ])iomise of personal safety, 
was- extended to all the inhabitants who had fled. A new fort was then 
laid out, in order to receive a sufficient gaiiisoii fhr carrying the mea- 
sures into execution? and resl(jring ionfidence to the jiraders. The 
expedition then ii>ve&led and carried the important hill-fort of Zayab, 
and proceeded afterwards to the different harbours in the vicinitf, where 
they demolished tile dcfcnccSf and captured or Mestroyed a?l the ftree- 
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bootinfif vessels and small craft t^th such diligence and effect, that it is 
hoped Has al Kliymah can never fall into its foitner infamy* 

The personal courage of these barbarians, and the expertn^s with 
which they handle their dreadful swords and daggers, though uffitvailing 
against regular forces, render them truly formidable in desultory attack 
and sea^robbery. We have had various instances cited to us of the 
coolness and contempt of death which they evince. The Imau.n of 
Muscat had a feud with a predatory tribe of Arabs, known by the name 
of Beni-bu-Ali, who by their naval piracies had also inciirr^ our dis- 

f leasure. In October, 1820, Captain Thompson having joined the 
^maum’s troops with a body df seapoys, proceeded against them ; but 
while on the ma^^ch was suddenly attacked with such determination, that 
the seapoys gave way, jind a nreat nun)ber were speared, krissed, or 
cut to pieces. To repair tliis disgrace, a considerable force, consisting 
both of European ami native troops, was dispatched from Bombay, 
under the command of the present Sir Lionel Smith. Hardly had the 
expedition encamped at Sohar, when a most gallant attempt was made 
by the enemy to surprise ourcathp. A dark compact body was suddenly 
discerned silently approaching the trenches. The advanced piquets 
were instantly cut down ; and the host men who flew to tlie encounter, 
were as instantly sabred or stabbed, many of them even after lliey liad 
bayoneted the foe who struck them. The ability with which they 
wielded their death-deah'ng swords in this sharp conflict has been de- 
scribed to us as really wonderful, and their steadfness in the assault was 
equally admirable ; nor did they retreat till upwards of 200 of their 
companions were killed on the spot : our loss, according to tlie best 
statements, jfmounted to 37 killed and 181 wounded, "d'ko trbe wJis 
afterwards completclv annihilated, ‘ 

Tlicse exertions of the King’s squadrons, the Company^ cruizers, 
and the army detachments, having in some measure suppressed jiiracy 
in the vicinity of the Peninsula, we will now turn to the Eastern Arclii- 
pelago, where it lias become a systematic calling, and where many 
Europeans of both sexes languish at this moment in hopeless captivity. 
Those waters have been notorious for maritime deprcdatitnis from our 
first acquaintance with them ; nor have the Malays and Chinese been 
the only^ pirates that infcjtcd them. So" flir back as from 1600 to 
1614, when the Company kttempted 4o open,H tracYe with China, both 
from Firando and Tyvvan, they experienced tlic determined hostility of 
the Dutch, who not only opposed tliem by open measures of competi- 
tion, but also stirred up the hatred of the Chinese against British sub- 
jects, by pretending to be English pirates, and as such, under English 
fiifllours, attacking and capturing the Chinese trading Junks, from whom 
“ it is certain that they took great riches.” Had the records of our 
first intercourse with the Celestial Empire been as copious as those 
respecting our earliest voyages to Irtdia, some atrocious particulars of 
these misdeetils would have descended; but it is singular that while the 
latter have been so full and satisfactory, none of the former liave been 
preserved; and we kYiow little more than what is aftbrded by some 
memoranda in the “ Annals of the Company.” 

The Ladrones of the islands which stud the southern coasts of China 
foriT\ a Very numerous and organised body, with a fleet of 'at least 500 
\vell-mam)«Jti vessels, of from 10 to 250 tons, the largest carrying twelve 
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guns of various calibre, and the others armed accortling to their capacity, 
having, besides the ordnance, abundance of small arms, spears, swords, 
and boardfhg kriftes. U'hey are under strict discipline, and often evince 
great bravery, to which we have more than once been eye-witness. In 
1805,«v^nle lying in the Typa, we saw a single Ladrone vessel engage 
a Pprtuguese corvette, and three Jieavy JVRindarin junks, for full five 
hours, when slie was sunk, only one of her boats escaping, — an act of 
fortitude which excited no small admiration in our tars, who criticised 
the conduct of the corvette in such terms of cont(?hipt as sailors love to 
employ. As to the Chinese men-of-w^r, tlifty, as usual, displayed 
many flags and streamers, uurned abundance 6f Joss-lights, and made 
what an old navigator expressively term«l “ a most hellish sound” with 
their ^ongs; but tlpey contrived*aJso, as usual, to kceg their foes at R 
very respectable distance, and therefore were not much mauled. About 
a week aftgrwards, a Ladrone fleet of upwards of fifty sail approached 
tlie anchorage, for the avowed purpose of wrealiing vengeance on all 
the Portuguese and Mandarin vessels at Macao, — an act which we could 
not permit. The moment that the mncli-dreaded craft appeared off the 
point, all the sampans and other boats quitted the creeks and hung 
round our ship like a svvarnf of bees, imploring our interference, and 
vociferously begging Mr. Drummond (now Lord Strathallan), the 
sjjpra-cargo, who was accidentally on board, to second their prayer with 
the captain. Meanwhile the Ladrones approached, in an orderly line, 
within range, when we let fly a few of the mai«deck guns, to indicate 
Uie part we meant toTact; on which, acknowledging our compliment 
by a single w«ll-dijected shot, they bore away by signal, leaving us amid 
the graceful and joyful acclamations of the Chinese and Tartars. The 
Rdniirapl mada a merit of this retreat by declaring it was not his wish 
to tjuarrel w'llh the J^figlish Ladrones — for such is the distinction they 
give to in|;n-of-war, from their carrying no cargo.® 

The power and influenegof these j)iratcs, though sometimes checked, 
are very great. All ^vessels arc liable to their attacks, except such as 
have purchased passes of them ; and the opcii littoral towns and vil- 
lages also have to compound for immunity. If the captured ship 
happens to have made a fierce resistance, tlicy in general murder some 
of tlic crew, and torment the rest with cruel tortures. Europeans and 
persons* of distinction are generally detained fog ransom, and are often 
very harslily treafed d^ing ^iiegociaAion ; but when a Mandarin 
junk has the misfortune to fall into their fangs, the crew are mostly 
inhumanly butchered, being nailed to the deck, beaten almost to death 
with twisted rattans, and then cut to pieces. 

The fortitude of these men in calamity has excited the admiration Of 
their greatest enemies, though Edmund Scott says, “ this valour Ts ooly 
where there is no remedy.” And most severely did this brute test ft, 
on a miserable wretch who was detected in the act of incendiarism, and 
refused to discover hiS accompltcesf were it not related by himself, 
even St. Dominic could give thtj story no credence. “ Jljecause of his 
^obstinacy,” says the infernal monster, “ and that he had set our house 
on fire, I caused hini to be burnt, by means of 4iarp irons thrust under 
the nails of his thumbs, fingers^ and toes, and the nails to be torn ofl’,* 
and because he never flinched, wc.tliought his hands and feet Jiad been 
benumbed -with tyhig, wherefore we burnt him in oilier parts, as the 
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handd, arms, shoulders, and neck, but even this had no effect. We 
then burnt him quite through the hands, and tore gut the flesh and 
sinews with rasps, causing his shins to ^be knocked with hot 
searing-irons. 1 then caused cold iron screws to be screvved^nto the 
bones of hia arms, and suddenly snatched out, and to break All the 
bones of his fingers and toes with pincers. Yet, for all this, he never 
shed a tear, neither once turned his head aside, nor stirred hand or 
foot ; but, when we asked a question, he would put his tongue between 
his teeth, and strike'liis chin on his knees to bite it’ off. After using 
the utmost extremity of torture in vain, I made him again be laid fast 
in irons, when the ants, which greatly abound there, got into his wounds 
and tormented him worse thifh we liad doii \ as might be seen by his 
gestures. The Ating’s officers desired me to shoot' him to death, 'which 
1 thought too good a d^jath for such a villain ; but as they inijisted, we 
led him out into the fields and made him List to a stake. 'lYie first shot 
carried away a piece ©f his arm, bone and all ; the next went through 
his breast near the shoulder, on which lie bent down his head and 
looked at the wound. At tlie third shot, one of our men used a bullet 
cut in three pieces, which struck his breast in a triangle, on which he 
sunk as low as the slake would allow. Finally, between our men and 
the Hollanders, he was shot almost in piec(‘S.” 

Pirates have long reigned lords of tlie oriental waters, and manya 
ship was termed “ missing,** and supposed foundered, that had been 
sacked and destroyed, before their tieachory was fully known. Cajilam 
Davis, who carried out Sir E. Michclburne to India, in lfi04, having 
anchored at Patani with his two bhips, llicy were both boarded by men 
whom they had treated “courteously and with feastings^.'* r A des- 
perate fight <*nsued, in which Davis fell uiulet’ piany moftal sta'bs,^ aiid 
the assailants refubiqg quaitcr, were all killed except one man, before 
possession could be regained. Captain Alexander HamiltoA, who was 
in India from 1688 to 1723, was Imnself* nearly cut off at Banjar- 
Masseen, when four English ships were suddenly nttacked by above one 
hundred proas. The tuX) largc’^t 5 hij>s, after a hot contest, were saved, 
principally by getting hoarding-uettinos up , but the bmallor were both 
burnt, with most of tUcir men. The <ainage among the Mai a\s was 
very great, there being above 1500 kilh'd, besides many wounded and 
maimed;* but the English Were also so weakened ^and dispiiited, that 
they quitted their new scttlclbent. * “ 

Such instances arc numerous to a niclanclioly amount ; and one 
which occurred while we wen* on that slatii>n alluided proof of the un- 
dirninislied ferocity of the pirates. The Victor, a sloop-of-war of 18 
guns and 114 men, licing off Java, on the I5th of April, 1807, brought 
tbfee proas to, and as it fell calm, she anchored at about 5 p. M., and 
brought two of the vessels alongside to overhaul them, while tlie other 
hung upon the quarter. The prisoners, amouiAing to about 120, were 
taken out of those alongside, and a sfrong guard placed over them ; but 
as the crew <of the proa on the quarter refused to come from under 
hatches, Captain Bell ordered a carronade and some musketry to be dis- 
cliarged into her, vvbRih they returned by throwing spears and firing 
pistols. A ggn was then got out of tVe stern pdJ-t to fire on her, the 
sparks of which most unfortunately communicated to a quantity of gun- 
powder, ‘which had been carelessly handed out of trie other proas, and 
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blew the after-part of the ship up; at which alarming moment, tlie 
guard ov^ the prisoners dropped their arms, and ran to e\tinguish the 
flames. The prisoner? instiiitly seized the arms, and also picked up 
sevcrdl^ spears anl knives winch liad been thrown qn board and com- 
menced a bloody conflict liy this tune, about 8 p, m , the fire, [most 
I)rOiVidentially, li id given way to 4lie cxtrifm ^ exertions of the officers 
aid men, the pioas weie cut adiift, anl the att( ntum of all hands 
dnefited to the defence of the ship, which vvis admirably performed ; 
for, in little more thai half an hour, 80 of tlnf enemy lay dead in a 
most mangled stite, the rest were dri/eii overhoiul The secnc was 
descrilied to us afterwards by the ‘r-xllmt di fencLrs, as tiuly disticssing 
and ( xtraoidinai V, from'the unit delicts of slaughtei, fire, and dark- 
ness* nor was th •ship ,)i •> i *ul to his Majesty s scjfvice without the 
lossofjier fust lu utt mit (^^lixton) and five semen killed outught, 
her (ommandi i, gun ui, an I ^4 men, wjunded l>y the Malays, oi dread- 
fully burnt bv th f \])lobion , and most of tlieiwounded died after the 
Victor’s iiiivil it Pulo Pen ing 

Among the tiib'^s of thf* Indian islinds, th' most noted for their 
pracics ire, of couiS( the least industiious, and particularly such as are 
iiniciustoni d lo /jilow agriculture oi 1 ride as legulai puisuUs such 
i( the M ili>s inliihiting llit small i^Iinds ihout the eastern extremity 
•of the Sti uts of Mil ic(a, and those l>ing between Sumatra and Borneo, 
down to Bilitiu and Kinmala, whosi rclnnoii being, as old H miilton 
Urmcl it, ‘ a sort ol seomulrel Maliome tisnf,” oilers no restraint to 
villainy Still 'iiorc*noted than these aie the natives of certam islands 
situated betWe cn Jloinco and the J^hiiip])ines, of whom the most des- 
peiatc#aifd ( derpnsing are the Sooloob and Illanoons, the foimtr m- 
InbitJFiig Ih^ well kn^wti aichipehgo of the s ime nam«, and the latter 
being one of the mini rous nafious of Mindanao 4 he Sooloo pirates 
chiefly Jonfine their depied itioiis to the Philippine isles, which they 
have (ontinmd to infesl, with liltk inUiiupiion, foi neaiK 300 years, 
in open defiance of .the S])inish authout), and the numerous establisli- 
nunls maintained to check them Tlit lohbeiies of the JJlanoons, on 
tli( coniiirv, ai( more wuh ly exU nded, bung caiiud on all the way 
from then uilive eounliy to ih Sjnci Islands on one side, and to the 
Stiaitij of Mai u ca on the otlur A flolilU ol gun-vessels, of trom^20 
to 00 Ions ( 4 ri(h,^irc coiidtintly kept m afitate 4)f e [unmienPal IManilla, 
to ict a^ain t tin se ro*»rs, anti s( \cial #jrts hive been built to control 
tliun, i. f which the piiiuipil one is at b imbe' iiigin, on^Mmdinao itself 
These, liowcvu aie but slight (hecks to tin* entcipiise of the Moors, 
vho soUfKlinus 1 uid in tlie night ind can v oil tin natives from unde i 
tin Very w ills of the foil TiuliMduals of tin giiiisons, venturing any 
distance fioin tliui station, aie made prisoucis , noi will their Ciiplors 
give them up without a lansom suited to their lank. Ihere is a parti 
cuJar fundtfrom ihe C^idrr of Mutv, at Manilla, whicl^is solely appio- 
pri ited to aid the juivati^ fund^of fliose who are thus Junfoitunate, and 
to (j])tiin their release. The monks of this order are gcueially sent over 
■ o 1 the negociation.^ 

Besides those who aie a\ owed pirates, a greni number of the Malayan 
piinccs, — lajihs, ]fan grans, d^patti^, and bujis, — must be considered as 
accessories to tliui (iiiiks, smccithey aflord them piotectioif, contribute 
to then outfit, and olten shan in their boot} , so lliU a piratical pioa is 
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too commonly more welcome in their harbours tliaii a fair trader. Frbm 
such countenance the pirates are lo numerous, that wlj^ole beaches are 
lined with proas, and none but well-armed vessels dare thread the 
islets. Among the most desperate and successful of the cruisers is the 
widely-dreaded Kajah Raga. known as the Prince of Pirates, \vht>, fur 
more than twenty years “Wried aH before him.*’ His expeditions 
liave invariably been stamped with singular cunning and intelligence, 
barbarity and recklessness. During bis noviciate under an experienced 
chief, he was frequentfy exposed to imminent danger by the vigilance 
of our cruisers : once, when many of his companions were destroyed by 
a furious shower of grape from his Majesty's sloop Rattlesnake; and 
again, in January, 1808, vvhenHwoof three vessels then belonging to 
hfs leader were t^ken and burnt by the Drake, frigai'e, near the Arroas, 
in the Straits of Malacc^. We accidentidly fell in with theirivat this 
moment, and we well remember seeing the tliircl proa creeping off under 
the land, but little suspected the destinies she bore, till we heard of 
llaga’s bragging afterwards of this escape. He then became a chief 
himself, and continued, to the latest news from those quarters, the 
scourge of the sea. He has emissaries everywhere, ami the intelli- 
gence which lie acquires is of the greatest authenticity. If the object is 
of moment, he undertakes the execution himself; if otherwise, lie 
detaches a trusty officer. 

In 1913, he cut off three English vessels, and killed llicir captains 
with his own hand, an itchievement of which he delights to boa^t ; as 
well as that he has personally slain twenty-five out of ujiwards of forty 
commanders of European vessels which lell into liisv clutches. These 
exploits, together with the seas of blood wantonly sliccl by bis •ii)nni- 
dons, were a set off among the treacherous IMalays againS^i, bis aggves-' 
sions on the native trade, ^ and few everi’ of llioso who had tlieinselves 
lost proas will speak against Raga, whose successes against tiie Enro- 
jieans are the admiration of all the young men, and the tlienie of much 
of the modern poetry of their beautiful language. .The following anec- 
dote of this desperado was given by Mr. Dalton, who resided some lime 
in tfie Eastern Arcliipelago, and visited Pergottalia, the present grand 
focus of piracy : — 

“ Two British sloops of w^ar scoured the coast. One of which, I believe 
the Elk; Captain Rejmdds, '^as attacked eliding the nighi h> Kagah's 
prow, who unfortunately was Mot on boeid at tk? lime. Tins particular 
prow, which Ragah personally conunaiuled, and the loss of wdiich he fie- 
■ quenlly laments, earned eight guns, and was full of his best men. He had 
himself landed at Pergottalia a few dajs pre^iously, and sent off’ the prow 
with a favourable panglinia (or eommaiidei), to pickup any small things 
which might he seen off Point Salatan. An European \essel was faintly 
de, •'cried about three o'clock one foggy morning ; the ram fell m torrents, — 
the time, the weather, were fa^ourahle circumstances lor a surprise, and the 
panglima, determined lo distinguish himself in the absence of Ua>a Ra^a, 
gave directions to close, fire the guns, and board. He was the more con- 
fident of succcififi, as the European vessel was obser\cd lo keep away out of 
her course on approaching her. On getting within about a hundred 
fathoms of the Paiiah \^&sel, as they supposed her to he, they fired their 
broadside (four guns), gave a loud shout, and with thpir long oars pulled 
towards th^ir prey. The sound of a drui6 beating to quarters no sooner 
struck the oar of the astonished panglima, than he endeavoured to get 
away ; it \^tis too late,— the ports were opened, and a broadside, accompanied 
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by three British cheers, ^ave sure indications of their fate. Tlie paiiglima 
hailed the £nglL|h Captain, and M^oula fain persuade him that *it \ias a 
mistake.’ *It was mdce(T a mistake, and one not to be rectified by any Ma- 
layan explanation. The prow was sunk by lepeated broadsides, and the 
commanding oflicer refusing to pick up any of the people, they uere 
diowncd, Mith the exception of li\(^ who, aflcr fioating four days oil some 
spafs, were picked up b) a Pcigottahan piow, and told the story to Raga, 
who swoie anew destruction to e\ery Euiopcan he should henceforward 
take.* The iitei of this con^e^sed w ith one of the oflitfcrs of the sloop of war, 
and it appeals that the prow was eaily pointQid out Wi the Lieutenant on deck, 
who, seeing hci a-head, and being fcaiful of rurtning hei down, did alter 
her course a point tach time Two or thico of the ships company ucie 
wounded It would bo well if all othci % easels followed the example set bv 
the Captain of this »loop, in attetnpting to destioy the j^hole, instead of 
IdUing piisoneis, who, in all probability, will make an amok on boaid, oi, if 
set at libaity, will certainly ictufti to then foimei couise of life.” 

AVlien ill* Alcestc fiig«Uo was unfoitunatcly b Igccl in the straits of 
Ga^pjir, on the 16th of Febimiy, 1617, the crew escaped to the bauen 
isle of Lcat, leaving a Lu^utenant and parly in the ship to preserve 
necessaries But in two oi three days the pirate proas hove in sight, 
wlien the jiersons on board w^e compc lied to seek safety on PuJo Lcat, 
leaving the vvieck to the brutal nillians, who plundeied, and then burnt 
it to the water’s edge. Soon aflci wards they invested the island itself, 
with a foice of sKty pioas , and as their yiuriioscs weie veiy evident, 
the ofhceis and seamen prepared for a vigoroui resistance. The ex- 
ample of Cajaain Maxwell, in fortifying their position, and partiupxt- 
ing in every privation, was beyond all praise, and endeared him to Ins 
piuplc, so that no f?ai8 were entci tamed as to the result of an attack, 
'jins staft yf jsiisjicnse lasted for sixteen days, absolute want staring 
tluiii in llie fitc on oiuf hand, and destruction from the savages on the 
otlif r; wli^n, on the 3i(l of March, the ofheer^orAhe “ look-out tree” 
aniioimced that he pciccivcd the sail of a ship oi brig, at all events 
1 irf>( r than those of the Malays. The piiales soon after made tlie 
sune discoveiy , and The rapidity of their movements m consequence 
w IS such, tint they were enabled to retreat without damage. 'J he 
vessel pioved to he the TernaU', a Company’s ciuucr of 16 guns. 

Among the various sknmisius that take plate between our cruisers 
and the pirates, we nny mention a \ciy iccu*it oi)^\ On the iffternoou 
of the 2()th of Ajnilf 183L the li^rnei, a sk)o]) of-war, commanded by 
Cajitain Vassal), ibc son oT the legrctted hero of Monte Video, ancliorcd 
at the Arroas, a cluster of islands near the eentie of tlie Straits of Ma- 
lacca In the evening two oflieers, the Second Lieutenant and Master, 
proceeded ^itli a small boat and four men to tlie gi eater Arroa, at a 
short distance fiorn the ship, to procuie turtle At about eleven o’clock 
the boat returned, with one seaman mort«illy shot, and another wounded 
in the head. The Master, who save^l himself by bwimming, reported, 
that while turning a tuftle, they •were attacked by a large hand of 
Malays, who had crossed froifi ihtf largt r island, and had mu<:h difficulty 
in^eflecting their letreat to the ship. The Hamer’s boats were imme- 
diately ilisjidlched, to prevent the escape of the jwratic proas, and to 
, capture or destroy tliepi in the moininsr. When daylight appeared, a 

I flic of Jingles fiom the rocks, *and musketiy fiom the jungle, was 
opened on our boats, which was promptly leturned. After sometime, 
and with great difficulty, the seamen and marines made g-#od their 
landing, and advanced upon the* pirates, who stood to leceive them, con- 
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teslinfT wuli tdiicIi obstinacy thefpost they had taken. At length the 
chief being sliot by one of the marines, as \w2ll astothersf about the 
8 line time, they gave way, and fled into the jungle. Three large proas 
and two boats were destroyed, and a great quantity of arms captured 

Tlie piratical vessels are usually called prows, though the orthography 
is varied from praw, paro, paraw, an^ praliii, to the proa, which is most 
generally adopted. The Soloo proas are only from six to ten or twelve 
tons burthen, mountiag two small guns, with swivels, or rantakas, and a 
crew of thirty or forty men. The Illanoon proas are much larger, and 
more formidable, and oommonly carry from tour to six guns, and a 
proportional numbei of swivel^ with crews ok from forty to one hundred 
*men each, who are well provided withtspears, krissps, and as minv fiie- 
arms as they *an procure. The proa of the Celebes, which la some- 
times called paduakan,*ib still larger thafi tint ot the Illanoon#, though 
it rarely exceeds fifty. tons. It is built by dowlin" the pl.i flvs togethei, 
as coopers do the parts that form the heads ot a cask, and soft bark is 
put between, which ‘dwells, and keeps them watci -tight. Th^' timbers 
are then filled to the planks some have a double bulwaik colored with 
buffalo liide ; but they are such absolute bigots to old models and 
fixtures, that few improvements occur. Tlius the bow is lowered, or 
cut down jn a very awkward niannei, so .is to be often umkr water, 
whence a bulklioad is raised a good way abaft the stern, to keep oil die 
sea. The vessels of tie Moluccas are the korocoiras and orenibis, or 
those of the larger and smaller si/cs The korocorra lias a liigli-arched 
stem and stem, like tiu j^pints ot a halt-moon , they are fitted uitli out- 
riggers, and aie from a ''Uiall si/e to about a dozcif tons* burthen Tliey 
are capable*of very swift motion, from the jiumbir of hand* they (jin 
employ, and are steered by a couple kaniucl s, or bioail paTidl^'s, m 
place of a rudder ♦ 

The mode of attack with all these piiatcs is cautious, aiuf, in s] ite ot 
their desperation, cowauilv, for plunder and not reputation is then aim. 
They lie concealed iiydei the land ind in creeks, until the) find a fit 
object and oppoitunitv, such as a ve scl aground, 01 bee ilmed m the 
interval between the land and sea breezes Sevc'r.vl ot the mnaudeis 
attack together, and station themselves on the bows ind quirtcr'^ ot a 
ship wli^jn she has nq lemger steerage wav^, and is incajiable (*t pointing 
her guns to advantage ^riie action after ejontiiiiies if>r lioiirs, doing 
very little mischief; but when the crew^ are exhausted with the defeme, 
01 have expended their ammunition, the assailants seize' this o]>portumty 
of boarding 111 a mass Sucli being the general practice*, the hazard 
which squaic-riggcd niei chant vessels run among those fnnumoiable 
channels is obvious , but it is equally clear that armed steam-boats otTei 
*an effectual means of piostcuting ollensive opeiations against them ; and 
It IS matter ot surprise, that the tranquil navigation and abundant fuel ot 
those regions, slioulel not have*suggeste'd thewdea of tliuS depiivmg the 
sea-bandittj of taking advaniige of cnlms'and shoal water, and render- 
ing their haunts precarious and insecure. 

* We understand that the arms taken on this occasion are piescntul to that useful 
and using iiistitutK n, the iJuittd beivite Museum, togethei with some curious Malay 
documents whith C 4 tain Vassall obtauicd m his ciuisos against the rovers This 
gal la,|i young ofluu dtstrojid the greit pirate sttlumcitoi Sog«.e, in ]S33^ by 
which he4^ndercd an L^stntial stnice to the commercial interests 111 those seas. 
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LEAVES FROM MY LOO-BOOK.— MY SECOND TRIP. 

DY FLEXIBLE OliUMUI P M. 

** And back I fliJW to its billowy breabt.”— 7’Ap Sea, 

No. II. 

» 

My last paper left the good ship Lady Graves anchored for the night 
m Margate-roads, and during the middle wateli (which iell to my lot 
under Mr. Allen, tiic seegnd officei) a l^^rge lug-sail boat ran alongside 
and one of her crev^ came aboaiid. He possessed a remarkably stout, 
vvell-Tnade, cominaiidi ng figure, habited m the usual tfress ot the Deal 
boatmei^, and the whisperm^^ among the jibople, ‘ a sinugglei, a 
smuggler,** did not fail to excite considerable interest m my mind, 
especially as the tales narrated of their lawless daring were very preva- 
lent at the time. 

The old race of smugglers, however, has passed away, and they have 
now become mere commonplace chaiacteis, divested of lliat charm 
wliicli once threw a cloud ot mystery round the adventurous dealer in 
contiaband. Indeed, it must be confe‘'sed there was something 
efxtrcinely romantic and spirit-siinmg — I mean no pun — in the life of 
the liardy smuggler, who held a prccaiious 4 B\istonce, fraught with 
exciting incidents and ^jhcckercd with liair-bieadlh escapes. Theie are 
not many now living who can remember D»|;iicl Felcra and his beauti- 
ful lugger, carryinj^ 182 tons and mounting 14 guns — one of the most 
lively n^dcls of a craft ^hat ever broke through salt water — and it is 
seldpiif now that that jfjeculiar sprt of boat, which the smugglers tall 
“ a deathj^’ is to he seen stcilnig acioss the chaiAiel like a sea-snake, 
but there^arc tliose yet in existence at Dover who must liave a vivid 
recollection of the untimely fate of the kind-hearted Ned Norwood and 
his bold companions, Vlio jienshed in one of lligse dangerous “ cofhns.** 
Tlie whole race of smugglers used to be an especial class of men, 
amongst whom a sort ol frec-masoni\ was iigidly ohseived, and the 
names winch their irod-fatheis and uod-niolhers gave them were never 
breathed amongst themselves. At this iiioipent picmory callt^ to mind 
two biotheis of tlv fn^ trade ulio had biought up to it fioni 
infancy, and were only known by their associates as “ Cold-toast * and 
“ 131ow-thc-bcllows ” — they weic j)crlect samples ol the gieat bulk of 
the profession. And }ct it is worthy of obscivation, that though a sort 
ot fellowstup was kept u]) among the whole body, yet a veiy marked 
distinction pi evaded between the rtinnen ot the thiee gicat smuggling 
towns, Deal, Dovei, and Folkestone, and it was no dithcult matter to 
tell winch place a pi ofessoi liailed from ^ 

Our smuggler was faum Deal,, anti after a short conveisation with 
the officer of the watch, siuidiy tubs of good Hollands gin^were hamlcd 
up the side, payment was made, and tlie daring fellow pushed oil. 
Fievious, however, to his departuie', he had cjyefully einplojed Ins 
glass m surveying the horizon, and 1 observed that his siglit tested for 
several minutes on one particular^ 6p*ot in-slioie, to which ke again 
returned when he had completed the* sweep. * 

The boat of the smugglers could not be mucl^ short of fo^ty feet in 
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length, painted white, with a crei^of nine men in all, and befoie quit- 
ting the ship they unstepped the masts and stowed the^sails y.they then 
took to their oars, which being muffled, they moved away noiselessly 
towards the North Foreland, and were soon lost to the unassisted sight. 
In about ten minutes afterwards bright flashes were seen, ami the 
reports of musketry were heard m tfie direction slie had taken, and it 
was evident they proceeded from two distinct places, so as to induce 
the belief that the bold outlaws had fallen in, and were engaged With, 
the watchful guardians of thejrevenue. Nor were we deceived, for we 
soon perceived the smuggler under his lugs standing out, and as the 
breeze was fresh, none but men under the most dLsperate circumstances 
would have attempted to carry so l\^avy a* press of canvass The 
smugglers pass(!d well ahead of us, either notcaiin^; to trust themv*elvcs 
within our reach, or elifc to gam as much weather offing as^nossible 
The forecastle of the Indiaman was crowded witli the watch and such 


of the passengers as had been aroused by the filing, and many were 
the good wishes uttered by the seamen that the daring fellows might 
escape. But to the surprise of every one, no boat was seen in pursuit, 
and the smuggler gradually disappeared in.the gloom of night 

“ Sharp work foi the eyes. Air Gruininett,’ said the second officer 
addressing me as 1 stood at the gangway looking tow uds the spot 
where I had last seen tlm boat, “ bharp work for the e>e8, that 
smuggling — they niust^bc well m with the French coast b\ day-liglit or 
some of the cruisers will pick them up it is rather strange they were 
not chased too 

“ Perhaps, Sir,** I suggested, some of the r(\®nuc-rnen have been 
wounded, an^ they have thought it right to pull in slioio lor*thi doctor 
Very true, voung gentleman,’* he^n plied* ‘‘it is \erY probably Ine 
rase, and by no meat s unlikely tint some of the smugglers have got 
an eyelet hole or two woiked in their pca-jackcts — a muskti-ball, Air. 
Grummett, is a sad spoiler of broad-eloth, ns 1 understand you ai( 
pretty well acquainted with But, halloo' what’s that noise on the 
toiecaslle 


A dull, heavy sound, like half-stifled groaning, came upon our tars, 
and the hollow moaning instantly reminded me of a similar eflcct pro- 
duced bjkthe distant shouting from the long-boat saved by the Asia, 
as desenbed in the United''bervice Journal for Jung of Wst }ear, page 
168 We listened aitentivch, and the stai board bow and gangway 
was soon occupied by the wateb, who distinctly heard tlie noise — it was 
repeated “ 1 know the cry, bir'** exclaimed 1, rather agitated by old 
recollections, “ it is the union of many voices joined m one universal 
g^teiance of distress.” 

* “ 'iou are right, boy,” replied the second mate, “ I, too, have heard 

it before,” and he appeared to it;c to shudder , he directed his glass 
towards the fepot from whence tlie sounds seepied to protecd, bu^ could 
make nothing out except the white hyeakvis rolling ovei and over the 
shoals Another far-ofl shout came down upon the wind, or rather 
sounded as if it had been borne to leewaid, or passing us before .ve 
caught its swell. “Vlear away the starboard quarter-boat abaft — bear 
a hand, my men, but be steady. Mr Grummetf, look out, Sir, whilst I 
mforn^ the Captain.” — He entered the cabin, and after a short con- 
ference with the Conimander, returned once more to the quaiter-deck. 
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The Binall^ cutter^ was lowered down,'*8ix stout Lands were put into lier, 
and I was ordered to p&ll towards the place where the supposed objects 
of distress were to be found — a light hoisted at the peak of the Lady 
Graves acting as a beacon to direct my coiyse. 

During the above-narrated mcidfent, however, a circumstance occurred 
which greatly heightened the interest already excited. The Lady 
Graves was riding to the first quarter-flood, andjconsequcntly her star- 
board-broadside was to the land, the wind bJov^ing from the south-west. 
The cries were in-shore of us, and every soul on deck had been conse- 
quently drawn over to the starboard side, so lliat the larboard gangway 
was entiicly neglected. In the^hurry df tlie moment 1 had pulled oJT 
my \fatch-coat and tlropt it just under the jacob’s-laddar to the larboaul 
main-shjouds. Desiious of tiding it with me m tlie boat, I ran round 
to fetch it,ibut found that it had been removed nearer to the gangway, 
and, to my great surprise, a man was stretched upon it with his head 
reclining on the slide of the carronade. “ Halloo ^ my man,” exclaimed 
I, “ this IS my coat and I want it directly 

“ Do not disturb me, young gentleman,” rejoined a hollow, broken 
voice, “this IS mv last trip, I fear l*m dying, yet the doctor, tlie 
doctor — a spasm shook him — “ 1 would live for my children, quick, 
bir, quick — the doctor 

Mr. Allen had called upon my name, and, wlien answering, I had 
icquested in respectful terms that lie would ciosS the deck to me 

“ hat’s amiss now’, Mr Grummett?” said he, approaclimg , “ who 
the devil have*you got here * 

It 1 ^ one of the men appatently much hurt, Sir,” replied I, stooping 
dbvvn and looking close {ft the lace of the man , “ but 1 Ra\e no recol- 
lection as to who it IS ^ * 

TJie sc^bnd mate also bent down, and raising llie fallen seaman by 
the collar of his jackc t it opened, and a large patch of blood was plainly 
visible, covering nearly tlie whole ol his slnrt over the breast. 

“ How — what IS tins exclaimed the oflict^r, “ liow came }OU in 
this slate then looking intently and eai net'll) at hib fcaluie'*, he added 
vehemently, “ by heaven, it is the smuggler 

“ Boat, ahoy !” exclaimed a man fioiii tlic forecastle, andpld John- 
son, looting Ijom the gangwa), answered,** It’s no use hailing that 
boat, she’s pulling awayVoin • 

Give him a musktt,” shouted the second mate, “ bear a hand, are 
tliere no sodgeis on deck Ihc musket was promj^tl) fiicd, but the 
boat continued Us course 

“ 'Jhey are inoflcnsue fislieimen,” said the smuggler languidly, 
they ha\e committed no otkncc, luiUss then humanity in bringimj^ 
me here can be deemed such But m\ lime is shoit, Sii,” addicssing 
Mr. Allen, “.the levcnuj bo it — stnJ, Nr — send — we JcftVlicm sinking.” 

“ Jump into the cutter and o^*wilfi you, Mr. Grummet,” exclaimed 
the second mate, “the poor fellows will perish, bear a* hand, young 
man, remembpi life and death rest upon your exertions ” 

“ Life or death groaned the smuggler, as h^ fell back exhausted 
with the loss ot blood. v • , 

The whole of the occurrence occupied very little more time than I 
have taken in telling it, so tliat npt many minutes elapsed befo/e J was 
clear of the ship, and pulling*away according tiJ the best of myjqclg- 
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ment The sounds were occasion^ly reiterated and served to guide me, 
although they came more faintly upon the ear. At len{;th, afCer a tight 
stretch out, we discovered the object of our search, and 1 ran clobc 
to a swamped custom-house galley to which four men were desperately 
clinging, and a fifth was tirnfly grasped by tvio of them who retained his 
head above water. 

“ For the love of God, bear a hand, shipmates,’^ said one of the party, 
and take us out of tins, our strength is almost exhausted, and the 
cold has cramped our bands, £(f that we cannot bold on rnudi longer.” 

** Take in one at a tim&,” said 1, laying the cuttei’s bow towaids the 
galley ; “ if they all grapple in on one side ol the boat, we shall turn the 
turtle — get in tli£ weakest first.** * ^ 

My orders were corie^tly obejed, and wc speedily had the five men 
out ot the watei, and my bra\e fellows bent llieir btrong ajms to the 
oars. From one of the crew of the galley 1 learned that the sniujglci 
(after some smart firing on both sides) heel run them down , two 4vere 
cither killed outright by the musketiy or else were sevticiy woiuuled 
and drowned, and the man whom we Inid rc&cued m a state ol insensi- 
bility was the sitter who had received a mu^ket-ball in his side. 

On my letiun to tlie ship the galley’s men were immediately ittenciecl 
to, the surgeon having been })rcviousl} called out ot liis col to visit the 
dying smuggler , means weic uaed to counteiact the efkeU ot tin n Id, 
and the two wounded opponents were extended on hunmockb laul upon 
the deck, at no gi cat distance from eicli otlici in the stetrage ilie 
sitter of the galley, under the acti\e suptrinU ndcnce of the doctor, at 
length revived to consciousness, and, staring wildly around, ^iis eves 
rested on the smuggler, who was ga/ing with^qual intensiity upon hiiir, 
and instantly they mutually uttered, “Jem’’* — llariy ' ’ They *hacl 
been early companions and old li lends, hemnd even by the t s of kiii- 
elrcd, and now, as I thought, probiblv by e ich othci’s hands, their houis 
were numbeied, the sand of existence was last junning thiough 4he 
glass nevei to be tuined again, the tide of life was ebbing never more 
to flow. 

“ Place us alongs tie of each other, and may (jfod bless you !” said 
the gallery’s nun addnssing the fev\ seamen who weie bystanders. 
His requt.sl was eoiiijj led with, though tlie feinoVal secimd to give him 
great pun, and he* took the I and of tin .voun^kd smuggle i between liis 
own. ‘‘ Harry,” said he, “ wc ought not to have met lliiis ou have 
often been my benefactor and have fed my child icn when 1 had no 

bieacl to give them, and now ” ^ 

^ ou have only clone your duly, Jem,” leplied the other niterrupt- 
in[j him, ariel then added mournfully — “not but for v our own sake f 
would have laihti had any hand th'vn youis to make my children 
fatherless and my wile a widow But ’tis donr , Jem, and now I would 
wish to banish the world fiom m5^ mrad. ^)h, that a clergyman weie 
near , 1 leeld have a loan c>f many sms, ai d 1 know 1 cannot lun my 
crop into another world without a iigid overhauling.” 

“ Oh, IJany safrl the galley’s man, “ tins is indeed a moment of 
awful trial ’ Jt is many ycais i^mcc v\e last met,obut Susan told me of 
your geiieious kindness to ihosc \ love WJiat will they do now ^ 
Doctor, dear doctor, is there no hope M;. Dawes shook his head. 
“ Cannot you whisper •‘one cheering word ? must we both go f’ aneThe 
wept as would a child. 
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“ Bear up like a man, Jem,” said llio smuggler, gently raising him- 
self and drawing flie haRd of tlie other ntarer to him, — ‘‘ let us foigive 
each other here in the sight of God and in the sight of men.” 

“ Apd may the righteous Dispenser of mercy giant his paidon to 
you both,’ uttered the Ilev. Mr, C-i — (a plissengcr), as bending down 
lie spread his hands above thtir heads 

“ you » thank you kindl>, tor that prayer,” said the smuggler, 

much moved by the earnestness and solemnity' witli which it was 
uticred. “ Oh, Sii, I tear I have niudi to answer toi , but, thank 
(►od, I leave my family mdeptndtnt, whilst JeAi here must leave his to 
poverty A\ill any out procure me papcf and pen and ink I Aie you 
a clergyman, bn ^ 

“ 1 am,” replied the reverend gentleman, ‘‘ and as Mr. Dawes in- 
forms ni^ tljat }our summons to eternity liis gone forth, let nic (iitrcat 
)ou to employ the fleeting iiiinutes in piepanng toi tlu solemn chinge. 
Liriiig tluldieii you no doubt both of )ou have been, as winch of us is 
]>prfcct in ilu sight ol liLa\cnl} wisdom But you, my son, ’ turning to 
the sinUp,j^l r, “were hi( aking the 1 .ws ot >our coimtiv, and it this, 
yoiu eompunon in llio d>ing lioui, fell by joui means, I ieai the crime 
ol murder must h mg lie ivy on yom soul * 

i did not fire at all, ^ cxdamud the smuggler warmi) , “ and, there- 
fou, am iimoc nt of his deith ' ^ 

‘ Psor 1, llaii}, noi 1, ejiculited tlic sitter, ^ I never had a irusket 
111 my hand ” 

“ \oui cisc§ aie widely diflirent,” urged the ckig^man “ \ou,” 
addussiiig the g illc^ s man, “ weiein the cxcdition of jour dutj, and, 
ihiiitfoi;., m,tlM, jiHseiit in^tincc, have no itonement to •^ek , but tor 
this i nlii|)p\ mm,” turffin^ to tlifc smuggler, “ kt hiiii not clieiish the 
tielubive In-ipe that, because Ik did not hie llie shot,* he is not, theietoie, 
amenable to divmc justice, lJuniiii liws decree difltu nth , nor can 
any repentance, however health It and ainceic, aveit the punishment, 

It IS not, however, for me, the humble s(i\ant>ol the Most High, to 
limit his goodni ss or his gi ice , jou ue fast approaching to hii awlul 
])iesence, but, oh, do ikjI (iitei it with a delusion m voui light hand, 
do not quit this woild with a pk i of innocence upon ’vour longue^, to hear 
not only the condemnation vour guilt it tlie baisof Oinnipotcnee, but 
(tcinal banishnient ffom If^s piese^aci into cFtilasling toinienl.” 

He smuggler wiithed with mental anguish whilst thus addiessed, 
and many a (onvulsive sji^sni shook his weak( ning liamo , at length he 
Itcbly uttejed, “I think you bear too Iiiul iijion me, fen 1 never 
wilfully wiongid a lellow-cipituie ni my hit , I owe no man one 
single farthing, and indeed, b r, I feel it a little too haul tint joii, whb ^ 
alone can intercede foi me, should ^i\e me so bad a eh uacter at the 
very moment tjiat I most n (|uiie a good one He turned hirnsi If away , 

“ 1 must e’en make the htst \ can ft! il” 

“ Oh, listen to him, Harry, ’ e\cl iimtd the galley^s man with much 
earnestness, “ indeed he means jou well , for my sake, for the sake of 
those you love, listen id him • 

“ For you it may bu well, Jemp” letunied the other, “ the levercnd 
gentleman has given you a clearaiu^e. Tiuc, you arc a king’s ofheer, 
and f am an outlawed smi\ggler. You or joui men may kill arfcl slay 
With impunity ; I and my parly thust not stand nn our owif defence, 



Omf is ju9&^ ! f be fifst^ W4tii^ from yi^ boat, JMi 1^ 
, too took wantonly ; it baa giv^en 4eatb, *and ft was Hot till my 

^bold lads saw me fall bleedin? in tboi^em-sheets that they returned the 
lire ; there are others wounded, and some have already gone be|»re us. 
. I am no mtirderer f ^ • • 

“ Do not think, unhappy man,"^ said the clergyman, who had been 
breathing a sflent petition to heaven, ** that because you refuse to,,hear 
my counsel, that therefore I shall forbear to speak ! My duty is to win 
souls, even at the eleventh houf, through the mediation of Him who died 
for man’s transgressions.** I do not call you a murderer, and must leave 
the extent of your crime to tlfe just judging of that Omniscience that 
(noweth the very secrets of the heart.* Yet, oh, do not think that any 
thing I can sny — I w ]||0 am but, like ^’’ourself, dust and ashes in his 
sight — will lessen your moral turpitude or deceive the wa^hKil eye of 
the Almighty. He already knows the whole ; seek, then, for pardon 
through his Son, and may mercy be extended towards you I Kneel 
down, my children/* continued be, addressing the surrounding seamen, 
and many a hardened conscience, and many a stiff knee, were instantly 
bowed. “ Kneel down, and let us pray that the obdurate heart of this, 
our departing brother, may be made sensible of its condition.** 

Earnestly and fervently did the reverend clergyman pour forth his 
entreaties, and as his prayer proceeded the outlaw once more turned 
«ktowards his late opponent and grasped his hand. Clearly did Mr. 

C point out the situation of the smuggler, and directed his allcntum 

to the only hope set before him in holy writ. Appropn/Uely applicable 
was his language to the condition of both, and when he ceased there 
were many eyes moistened with tears that bad never slicd one befere 
since the days of childliood. 

“ Quick, quick,** said lli^miiggler ; “ pen, ink, and paper; quick, 
let me do one act of justiS^ The writing materials viere brought, 
and he directed the clergyman to follow his dictation. “My will/’ he 

continued, “ is in the I'ands of Mr. P , the Solicitor at Dover , my 

wife, Jem, has a copy, let this be added — ‘ I give and btapieath to the 
children of James Knight the sum of 200Z, to be taken from 3000/ lu 
the Funds, already dcMsed to my wife as long as she remains a widow, 
and otherwise to rev<ert to* my children ; t,Iic said 200/. to he appio- 
priated to such purposes, ftv the ben^'fit of tjte sard children of James 

Knight, as Mr. P shall see fit; and him I nominate as tiustcc.’ ’* 

“ God bless }ou, Harry!” faintly uttered |,he expiring revenue-man, 
pressing the outlaw's hand to his breast, “ it is generously done ; my 
widow will get a small pension and — oh 1**^ he groaned most heavily — 
^Ihs limbs quivered. “ Farewell, Harry ! Oii, Lord, forgive — forgive 
my trespasses ami — and my bins ! be a parent — a father to my orphans 
and — good-bye, Harry, the grapjiling is coming liome — back — hack 
your starboard oars — pull short round or**~lii8 head fell, his limbs 
stretched out, and he lay a corpse by the side of the dying. 

Some of the seamen, at the suggestion of the surgeon, approached to 
"remove the lifeless bady, but the smuggler would not let it go, and it 
‘ yvas therefore suffered to remain. *** o 

^ A few short minutes,** said the man, “ only a few short minutes.’* 
Do not lose them,” implored the clergyipan, taking the smuggler’s 
hand within his owns every momentjs as years to you now ; entreat 
for mercy and for pardon from whence alone they can come.** 
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The dyin^ man looked earnestly ft the reverend getjtleman^ as lie 
said, “ Sii^ I know butfliUle of book*lcarnmg beyond what was neces- 
sary to calculate the worth of my crop I liave been honest m my 
dealings, and though you and others may call me smuggler and outlaw, 
yet from whom have I had encoui^^ement /• Why from the veiy law- 
mak^rs themselves ' And that reminds me I have yet a duty to per- 
^form^ Is there a King's officer on board?’* he was answered in the 
affirmative, “ Let him come to me — beai a hand, for my — my breath 
IS dying — away.** • • 

“ Leave the things of tune to themselves,** urged the minister in a 
forcible and energetic manner , “ etern^y ib opening upon 30 U, the sea 
without a shoie! J.*he body mast peiish, but the soul, the immoitd 
soul, will live for ever! and how.'* in happiness or misery * Oh, tuni 
your tlioiiglits then to that phrdomng grace vthich is all-sufficient to 
forgive :** Ife then added in the most earnest and impressive manner,— 
“ Sinner * at the gates of death, — dying sinner! fly fiom the wratii to 
come ’ and let 3 our last words be devoted to supplications for forgive- 
ness of sins Father of mercies, stretch forth thine hand and snatch 
tins sinlul min as a brand from the burning !** 

“ May God bless you, Sii,** laintl) uttered the almost exhausted 
smutyglei, “)oukno\v best how to shape your course w lien speaking 
the great name, and theictoie 1 will leave my case in jour Iiands I 
know 1 am a sinner, and so wc are all, but 1 do»not think the Almighty 
will he overhtiid upon»me for dialing in a bit of contiaband. I never 
wronged my neighbour, ne\ert and no one can siy — bejond a skiinn- 
mag( with ^he reveiTue — no one tan say 1 was cvei any man’s enemj,’’ 
II isf not blood been -Jitd — ba\e not human lives beeij sacrihced — 
and c 111 you ofitr an aknienunt i** inquired the cleigyman. 

\ou %iiry too taut a stiain upon me, Sii,** answered the expiring 
nnn “ I am leaclv to obtj ordeis, if you will but give tin in, Sir, but 
It IS out of natuie to expect me to pi ay like tlum as has been brought 
up to It. ] Ijopo anti tiust my ofl ended Mal^pr will forgive im , and 
bung both Jem heie and me safe into port togelhei. For the matter o* 
llie skrinimag(‘, I'm heartily soirv toi it, but twas sclfdf'ftnce , and if 
inuider lias bien committed, I am the murdeied man. 13ut the 
Almiglity knows it all — an^ so its of nowise overhauling wpon that 
comein now. • Fray forrfne, Su,^and say ^fhat you can in my favour.** 
At this moment Major Campbell appealed, and the smugglei motioned 
linn to come close Fending down over the prostrate man, tlie Mdjoi 
listtned to his ( ommunication , but as it was deliveied in a veiy low 
tone, onl 3 *a few unconnected words reached our eais At fust Major 
C ainpbell gave only an uninterested attention , but as the smuggier 
proceeded, it was evident tliat the Major became more and moie excited,* 
eageily cateliing at every sentence* that was uttered, and m several 
instances repeating lliefti, so as •to make sure of liis being correct 
Tins, however, was rendered ntcessary by the feeble a^id disjointed 
aecenls of tlie man raising a doubt as to lus true meaning At length 
he ceased, and the clerg>man again took place-^t the Major by hit. 
Jside , but only a fev^ minutes elapsed before the wounded man gave 
certain symptoms of the near appiqach of dissolution, and we* all "tood 
silently aiound as lus spirit passed away. As soon as it was asc^i tamed 
lliat he was actually dead, Major*Campbell took^rom a belt^iouiul liis 
U S. JouRN. No, 82, Ster. 1835. k 
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body, next to his skin, a small feather pouch, which he carefully se- 
cured. The inanimate forms were then conveyed upon the* poop, and 
there extended side by side. 

The weather-current made about daylight, the anchor was weighed, 
and we worked into the Downs, and moored ship. Major Campbell 
and Captain Burgess had had a !on*g conversation together ; and' the 
moment the best bower was let go, a Deal hovelling boat came alpng- 
side, into which the dead bodies were put, the Major embarking with 
them for the shore, to^wait upon the Admiral. Strange conjectures 
and rumours ran amongst the officers and seamen, as to the mysterious 
and concealed packet that had^been taken from the smuggler ; for the 
few words which reached us during hie last comnuunication had ^refer- 
ence to the st^le of affairs in France, and the prospect of approaching 
hostilities with England? That much importance was attached to what he 
had uttered was very evident ; and it soon transpired that the*man was in 
the employ of Government as a spy, that he was much valued for the 
correctness of the intelligence he generally obtained, and considerable 
reliance was placed on the information he gave. In the present instance 
I never accurately ascertained what he communicated to the Major, but 
1 know it had reference to tlie secret preparations that were making in 
the French arsenals and ports for the invasion of England, and the 
despatching of a French squadron into the Indian Ocean. 

We had this time n® necessity to wait for convoy, as peace, Ihougli 
"hollow and suspicious, still remained unbroken* Major Campbell re- 
turned on hoard. A man-of-war brig from Portsmouth gave us the 
intelligence that the India fleet were all ready to bail, and would do so 
the moment \Jie wind became favourable, whifili took place ihht night; 
and in the middle watch the hands were tunrr3d up to'' unmoor ; and 
long before daylighUwe were under canvass, walking away vc>th a frcsli 
breeze from E.N.E. that soon carried us off the Ovver's light; hut 
whilst making the best of our progress in for Spithead, a sudden squall 
split the main-topsail Ip ribands, and the fore-topmast went over the 
side. The anchors weie let go, and the ship brought up ; but the* delay 
lost us the convoy, for they had already taken their departure, and 
Captain Burgess, under the circumstances that had come to his know- 
Iqdge, WMJild not, after thq damages were repaired, run any visk, and 
consequently we had to moo*' at that \yild and,vnplet,Bant*antliorag(', the 
Motherbank. The greater jjortion of the passengers went on shore and 
took lodgings at Portsmouth, and amongst them was Beaumgardte, 
the cadet, so that we saw nothing of him for several weeks. 

Our seamen, as was the custom, having been paid two months in 
advance just before quitting Gravesend, a very careful look-out w.is ke]it 
'lest they should give us the slip, and an officer was constantly sent to 
examine all decked boats previous* to their shoving off from alongside. 
It happened on one occasion, when uU Dawes the pilot in his cutter Lad 
boarded us, (hat this duty devolved on ‘me. ' There was a strong lirtv'ze, 
and the weather was so intensely cold that there was no little danger uf 
being frost-bitten. \ descended the gangway into the craft, and aftei 
examining her, I seized the man-ropes to return to the Indiaman just as 
the cutter was sheering off. One spring from her gunwale brought me 
on to, the side-ladder; hut my hands were so completely heiiumbed, 
that 1 couhl not feel the rope, and apprehenbive that 1 had nothing to 
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hold on by^ 1 let jgo, and fell backwirds between the two vessels into 
the water, without having been seen by any one, nor was it till old 
Dawes had got clear away that the officer of the deck missed me, from 
not making my report. Fortunately, the hawser that had been used as 
a quiirterfast for the cutter was towing overboard, having been just that 
moment let go, and as I dropped astern, it got under my arm-))it, and I 
clungito it with desperation, at the same time making attempts to swim. 
The strength of the current, however, was carrjdng me away, and the 
hawser in my struggles was sliding from* my hold, so that in a very 
short time I mast have closed my earthly career by a watery grave, 
when Iiappily my dangerous situation was^iscovered, a boat was lowered 
down, find Pascoe, gasping me Iby the collar of my j^ket, uttered a* 
blessing on the tailor who had jnade it so firm, .and rescued me from 
death. As ii was, I was for a considerable interval of time quite insen- 
sible, and several days elapsed before 1 was able to return to niy duly. 

At length a frigate hoisted the signal for convoy bound to the East 
Indies ; and as several of the Company’s ships had joined us at the 
Motlierbank, we re-embarked our passengers, and prepared fur sea. 
The Captains received their instructions, the wind was fair, the ships 
were unmoored, and away we went through the Needles witli a stag- 
gering gale down Channel, and across the Bay of Biscay. At first but 
very few of the passengers made their appearance out o( their cabins ; 
but as we got into a warmer latitude, with a pleasant breeze and smooth 
water, both ladies and ‘gentlemen ventured forth to enjoy the sweet 
fresh air, after* a nguseous confinement from bad weather and sea- 
sickness. ^ • 

the firs* ship I had jdned, the midshipmen were oblfgcd to keep 
watcli-and -watch ; but Mr. Tremenhere considered this as rather loo 
arduous a Aity for youths who had been accustomed to indulgences ; 
and therefore we were divid#‘d into three watches — Pascoe and myself 
being placed in that of*the second 'mate — a worthy soul, peculiarly fond 
of a good middle watcher ; and as he was particularly gentlemanly and 
unosl('ut<itious ill his manners, he became quite a favourite with the 
passengers, both male and female : so that it not unfrequently happened 
that somc^of the gentlemen would turn out, when the night was fine, to 
walk tlie *(Icck,with^him — indeed in the firit wa*ch Major Campbell 
sehluin missed joining US'? J say w? — forTVTr. Allen, though a strict 
discqdinari.iii when any particular duty was performing, and would have 
re|)nmanded or punished wilful neglect or heedlessness, yet he had 
naturally a»kind and generous disposition, and never forbade us to 
approach and converse with him at intervals of relaxation. His mind 
was well stored with useful knowledge, derived from practical exjie- • 
rience ; and he never seemed morc^ gratified and pleased than when 
imparting that sort of injformation which could not fail to 'instruct and 
improve. Yet he was by no aneapi deficient in humour, and he dearly 
loved a good nautical joke, and was nearly as playful as Padfeoe himself, 
8o*that whatever mischief was practised during the night upon the sleep- 
ing cadets, was immediately attributed to Mr. Alleif and the youngsters 
of his watch. • • 

There is something exquisitely delightful in contemplating tfie inno- 
cence of infancy ; and a fondness for children of tender years I have 

, invariably found to be a leading characteristic of tfn amiable ^nd bepe- 

£ 2 
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Yolent disposition. Such was CSptaih Lys — he was very soon installed 
nurse-general to the beautiful twins, and was*rewaT(ied by the sweet 
smile and pleasing converse of their lovely mother. Captain Burgess 
attended alike to the wants of his lady-passengers and the winding-up 
of his chronometers ; his ^tablc \\m admirably supplied, and his 
were excellent. 

Tn about ten days we arrived at the island of Madeira ; and th/ough 
the intercession of Ittr. Allen, Pascoe and myself obtained a day's leave 
of absence, and after some eiAreaty Marshall was permitted to join us, 
as did also several of tl*c more juvenile portion of the cadets. Beaum- 
gardte had rendered himself obnoxious to all parlies in the ship for Ins 
^insufferable conceit, and his presumpfuoiis pride Ifad brought upon him 
the contempt of his superiors in ranj{, whilst tliose wliorii he Ijad 
neglected or treated witli hauteur repaid him in his own coin, when, 
rejected by the higher class, he wished to fall back upon his ecpials in 
station. lie loo went on shore, but he went alone. 

We pulled for the rocky bv?ach outside the walls of the town. “ You 
have heard and read of crocodiles and alligators, Marshall ?’* said Pascoe 
inquiringly. 

“ In truth' have I, Pascoe,” replied Marshall ; “ but never saw any 
sic ootlandisli animals sin I was born.’* 

“ You sliall see them by Imndreds now, my boy,’* said Pascoe, for 
they run about quite tame on shore, only they’re very small.** 

1 suspected tliis was sonic trick ; and so I found it ; for the crocodiles 
and alligators of Pascoe were an immense number* of l^rge lizards that 
played, tamely enough, about the walls of the tonn and among the 
masses of lo\)se stones that were scattered beneath. “ There they a\i‘, 
Marshall,” cried Pascoe, “ all alive and kicking.” The Scotchman 
stared ; but Pascoe, without further notice, exclaimed, “ (”dme, Cirum- 
mett, as this is to be a voyage of disco^'cry, and we sliall Iia\p to 
explore the geography of the island, we must ^\ach of us get a good 
sailing craft. — But avaot, tlic boat*s crew must freshen the nip before 
they shove off. Here, IJavis,” (the man ran up,) “ licre’s a coiqile of 
dollars for you: go up and bring down some wine for the men, and 
bear a hand about it.” 

“ Aye, aye, Mr. ‘Pascoe,” returned the scamag, touching his hat : 
“ I’ve got a spare bucket in the boalyand Gt'l bless you, Sir, for think- 
ing on us.” 

“ Look smart, Davis, and make short miles in your run, for T pro- 
mised Mr. Tremenhcre to seethe boat off again,*’ said IV scoe encou- 
ragingly — “ get good stuff, or none at all. — Gentlemen,” addressing 
^ the cadets, “ I hope you’ll have the goodness just to overhaul your 
lockers, and see if you haven’t a small trifle for the lads — they won’t 
visit Madeira for a dog watch or two, and h is but fair they should 
liave a drop to cherish the cockfes of jhe heart. Come, Grummelt, hand 
your hat round in all due civility — Marshall, I see, has forgot his casli, 
or, with the habitual caution ol his country, keeps it snug under hatcLos 
— w(dl, never mind; I’ll lend you a dollar, and woe be to you if it is not 
repanl some lime or other.** The fac^ was, Marshall was nearly desti- 
tute of cash, and thus Pascoe generously forced liis share upon him, 
' w'thoht humbling his feelings or submitting to a refusal. 

A ver> handsome Sum was collected for the boat’s crew, and Davis 
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soon returned with a full bucket of eKcellent Madeira wine ; the tnen 
gathered rOund hftn, thtf midshipmen and cadets seemed to enjoy the 
scene, and a motley group of Portuguese soldiers, boatmen, hucksters, 
&c., collected together, looking on. “ Come, lads,” said Pascoe, ad- 
dressing us, “ we must all have a ^aste, if it is only to say we've drank 
Madeira out of a bucket. Here, Davis, hand here the stufF." The man 
cheeafully complied. “ And now, Davis, what’s the toast to be ?’* 

D.ivis scratched Ins head, hitched up his irou&trs, looked round at 
the men, as if trying to collect sometljirrg from their wishes, and then 
uttered, “ Why, as for the matter o* the toast, Mr. Pascoe, mayliaj) 
you’d work to windard o* me in them ^onsarns ; but, howsomever, I 
alway^t obeys order*, and so, if you please. Sir, give ‘ better times 
to us.' • 

“ Goofl !’J said Pascoe laughing, and vvinkiilg his eye at me, as ho 
lifted the bucket to his li])8, and shouted out “ llere’s better times to 
us, boys !” The toast went round, the cadets entering into the spirit of 
the thing ; and though there might have been a happier (which 1 mucli 
question), there could not be a merrier group. 

Wliilst thus engaged, the Arigate’s hoat landed several “ young gen- 
tlemen,” who were likewise on leave; but the dillercnt impress of tlio 
buttons made the white kerseymere look down with assumed contenijit 
on the black velvet, and they were passing us with Jiristocratic hauteur, 
not unaccompanied by expressions of ridicule, when a hearty laugh from 
Pascoe brought them ftp all standing, and one of ihem strutting up to 
liim, demanded whether “ he intended to insult him.” 

“ Not^pjirticularly,” returned Pascoe, giving back a look of defiance *. 

I seidom.biggle out an jndividual where all aic ecjually i^lamcable.” 

“ A better knowledge of the distance between us. Sir, would have b( on 
commendJIblc,” exclaimed the first, whose parly liad approached ready 
to hack him. , 

‘‘ That distance, I presume, wliich you weic teacliing us,” rejoined 
Pascoe, “ by the sneer you gave when ])tisbii^. Wc are in cliU’erent 
services, Sir; but nothing shall make me forget what is duo to gentle- 
men, and wliat is due to those wdio mistake the cliaracter — You per- 
fectly understand me, I hope V' 

“ Yo&r hiiijgnage admits of but one nvanin^, Sir,” salcWllie other 
haughtily: “ and If yo^ will ajlow me# few minutes’ conversation 
ci])art, I liavc no doubt we shall soon come to a right exjiJanation.” 

“ Each with his friend,” said J\xbCoc : mine is alicady selected,” 
taking mg by the arm. — “Allow me to introduce Mr. Grummett to your 
cb])ecial regard.” 

“ This must not be singly dealt w'ith,” exclaimed one of the cadets^ — 
“ AVc cannot stand idly by where all are equally concerned, nor can w« 
))crmit Pasege to take the afiair wdiDlly upon himself.” ^ 

‘*You sliall not vvt'flit for oj^ononts, if that’s your ’humour,” ex- 
claimed one of the other party f “ thougli I think you plight stop till 
you get to Madras before you slip for t’other world.” * • 

“ Give us fair plfty, and no after-claps, )ou|^ honour,” said Davis, 
touching his hat to 4hc midshqpnan of the frigate, “ and I’m ^ — jf my 
chaps here won’t lick your boat’s, crew like good-uns, and. they shall 
have share* out o’ the bucket first — what d’ye say, lads V* A,clicer in 
reply brought the man-o’-w^Vmen to tlie s]jot, and the ^umbers on 
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bo4h Qides being equal, there seearied to be as pretty a piece of tniechief 
brewing as could be well conceived, < ^ 

1 must own, and I do bo with pleasure, that the generous kindness I 
had received from officers in the Royal Navy bad strongly attached me 
to the Service and all connected with it, and therefore 1 was determined 
to interpose my persuasions to try and arrest the progress of an affair 
which promised honour to none, and the more especially as the whole 
had originated in professional jealousy amongst a few high-spirited 
youtlis, whose years had note tempered their courage with discretion. 
“ If our quarrel can be settled by ho other means than violence,” said 
1, “ then, Pascoe, I am ready^.to attend you ; but really I should feel 
obliged to any one who could tell me seriously what it is all about.” 

Nearly every^outh was open in a moment — those of my own party 
declaring 1 wished, froifi old recollections, to join their opponents, and 
the man-o’-war*s men insisting that I was showing a white feather. I 
had during even my short experience learned to bear things somewhat 
patiently ; and having again obtained a hearing, 1 seriously demanded 
‘‘ whether the cause of quarrel was such as to require an expiation that 
must necessarily involve us all in difficulties, or whether it would not be 
better to settle it amicably.” 

1 thought so,” exclaimed the midshipman, who liad first addressed 
Pascoe, and now was speaking to him again — “ Your friend, as you call 
him,” said he sneeringiy, “ seems to be a little alarmed at the thoughts 
of danger; he will be a valuable acquisition if aar should break out, 

and you fall in with an enemy ! D — me, but I do hate a, ” 

What he was going to add did not transpire — (J su]>})Ohc was the 
word coward) — for a hand was placed over mouth by lyi ofljeer i.i 
the dress of a master and commander, < 8110*11 beifcg the title of a captain 
of a sloopof-war in t? oae days,) and I immediately recognizcil my kind- 
hearted protector and friend during my tedipus march to Verdun, the 
gallant first-lieutenant of the Blazeaway — Mr., now Captain, Tomkiii. 

Young gentleman,” said he, addressing the midshipman of the frigate, 
“ I congratulate you upon my timely prevention of an offence that 
would not only have been an act of gross in justice on your part, but might 
have led to consequences fatal to two bravo youths, for such I know 
you both to be. 1 came amongst you unjiereeived, and have ove'rheard 
part of your wrangling! Noy , witiiout any wijji to b'e deemed officious, 
I lay aside my rank as your sujierior, and request a knowledge of the 
transaction before 1 uJaim friendship with an old acquaintance here.” 
I was approaching, but he motioned me to stand back. — “ Seamen, to 
your boats 1” said he authoritativel)^, “ and do not quit them again.” 
Thp men obeyed. “ And now,” he continued, “am I to exercise the 
j.rivilege of rank, or will you look upon me as your mutual friend ? ” 

By this time, as Captain Tomkin was very deliberate in his manner 
of addressing us, most of the hot and fiery natures had become some- 
what cooled ; and the condescension of such a man in offering his 
mediation began to operate with full effect. “ I perceive by your 
silence,” said he, “ thf.t you fieely give consent ; and now, Mr. Grum- 
met t, to your tale.” ^ » 

Without hesitation I related what, had taken place in the most im- 
partial ipanner, but not without a strong spice of ridicule that set both 
sides a laughing heartily, and promised to restore good humour and 
harmony. 
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“ Ami pray, gentlemen, whicli aretyour leaders in this threatened 
affray ?” inquired the Captain. 

The mid^tipman of the frigate immediately and without heBitation 
pulled tout a morocco case, handsomely ornamented, from which he 
drew a gilt-edged card, which he presented to his superior officer. 
During the process, however, I could perceive that Captain Tomkin 
was lather disgusted with what, as a plain-dealing seaman, he conceived 
to have a cast of effeminacy with it ; but the moment his eye rested on 
the name, he smiled complacently, but without -at all descending from 
that dignity which his station in the Service allowed him to assume. 
“ And now,” turning to us, “ which is jjpur champion ?” 

liore, Sir ! herei!” exclaimed several amongst us, pushing PascoQ 
forward, and he stood in front of our umpire, with hia Dead uncovered, 
and boldly gave his name. • • 

“ This has been a silly affair,” said the Captain. “ You, my Lord,” 
addressing the midshipman of the frigate, have presumed upon being 
an immediate servant of your King and country, to give offence to those 
who are employed in an equally honourable way. 1 must, however, 
strongly condemn you, youirg gentleman,’* turning to Pascoe, for 
admitting your men to a familiarity which at all times is best avoided 
between officers and seamen, and which, not being permitted in the 
[loyal Navy, drew down the remarks of his lordship and his messmates. 
Both jiarties liuvc been in the wrong. But I sec nothing to prevent an 
immediate reconciliation. My Lord, this is Mr. Pascoe, the son — as 
my young frie^id Grummett informs me — of one of the most influential 

nierchar^s gf whicl/Bngland can boast. Mr. Pascoe, this is Lord , 

sO)n of^the of , 9 nobleman whose title stamps ^110 additional 

worth on his estiniabte character. Your fathers* children should be 
friends.” t • 

Tlic moment Captain JTomkin had uttered this, tlic young lord 
frankly advanced to P.iscoe, and extended his hand, which was seized 
with avidity ; and th*e act jiroduced so much^ gratification, that loud 
cheers burst spontaneously from every one, which the boats* crews 
caught up and prolonged. “ And now, Mr. Grummett, allow me to 
inlroduce you to his Lordship as a young Iriend of mine who has seen 
more hifrd fighting than ni^uy who have b|en in the service /or a long 
life; and 1 am cofffideni(^ therefiye that lu^will immediately retract any 
injurious remark he may have been tempted in the heat of the moment 
to make. *' • 

The iglroduction was immediately made, and was cordially and 
frankly acknowledged on both sides ; and as the young gentlemen of 
the frigate had come on shore to explore the island, it was agreed to 
bury all angry feelings, and lorm one jovial party. Captain Tomkin* 
walked up wjth us to the parade in tlie town, and he informed me of his 
rccelit promotion and ifppointmcBt tob a 16 -gun brig, then lying in the 
roads, and promised, if ever I felt an inclination to transfer my services 
io the Royal Navy, that he would always receive me, provided he held a 
command. * ^ 

And here I am sure 1 shall Ije pardoned if I make a few remarks on 
the generous conduct of this worthy officer. Had he taken ujipn himself 
the authority v^hich he might have done, and which but loo maqy would 
have done, however much we 'might have yiqjded in obedience, still 
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liiere would have been an annihilation of respect for his character that 
would have left impressions of an injurious afid eveh dangerous ten- 
dency on the minds of all. Each party conscientiously thought them- 
selves aggrieved by the other; and austerity, instead of removing jiostile 
feelings, would have been the causQ of cherishing them with stronger 
bitterness, and perhaps at some future day have produced results which 
must have left a deep and lasting regret upon the survivors. At all 
events, by sending U9back to our respective ships — which, under exist- 
ing circumstances, was the only alternative to bo pursued to prevent us 
from sacrificing each others’ lives by the laws of what we foolishly 
thought lionour — vve should liave parted as enemies; as it was we 
became friends^^ and several were afterwards sworn friends and confi- 
dants, in many an hour of peril uniting their best elForts for their com- 
mon country. Captain ^Pomkin died a Rear-Admiral ; but tltfe noble- 
man alluded to is still living, and I am certain that when this meets liis 
eye he will do justice to the observations I liave been induced to make, 
and at the same time it will aflbrd him a hearty laugh at the adventure. 
I sincerely hope tliat the example of Captain Tom kin will Jiave the 
effect of producing imitators under simiiar circumstances, and that 
young officers will remember, when they put on the national uniform, 
their lives should be solely devoted to the service of their king and 
country. 

13ut to proceed. The first place we visited was a sort of chapel, 
the inner walls of which were formed entirely of liuman skulls, 1 
believe formerly worn upon the shoulders of the occupants of an adja- 
cent n^onastery ; and there was also an altar of the same description, 
“presenting a curious, but certainly a most diitgusting spectacle.. Tht 
arrangement was very regular, but so ‘many eyUless sockets and em- 
blems of frail mortalivy were never intended by the Creator td be made 
an exhibition of. I have seen tlie catacombsS of Paris, and something 
similar in the neighbouibood of Bordeaux , but tliey have their origin in 
a wise design, whilst tlijs at Madeira seems to have been raised by 
monkish lianas for the purposes of seclusion or penance. 

Having procured a guide, we were with some difficulty, and at no 
small expense, provided with horses, mules, donkeys, and various kinds 
of vehicle#^ and forming a slpangc cavalcadiyaway we started to ascend 
the mountain, for the purpose of visiting the convert near its summit, 
and which forms so conspicuous an object to the maiiner whilst at 
anchor in Funchal Boads. It is a delightfully romantic-looking place, 
that island of Madeira ; and often have 1 stood upon the dcclc at early 
dawn, when the lower parts of the land have been entirely obscured by 
the* silvery clouds, and gazed upon that white convent with the lofty 
(Jark peak above it, towering into the liea\ens, and apjiarently resting 
on the fleecy vapours, — a sunny island in the clear blue sky. Then, as 
the day advanced, the glorious kmimry would'’ draw aside the aerial 
screen, widely parting hither and tbithfer, gradually brought tlie oilier 
parts of the land into view, and churches, liouses, and moving industry, 
gave a finish to the picture. 

Lord and Pascoc were now installed the leaders for the day ; 

and the cadets received positive direplions to obey orders, on pain of 
di^missa^ from the company. Being designed, however, for the army, 
they were by far the be?t riders, for maTiy^ a fall happened to the young 
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tars, and that, too, in pkces where the hupfe precipice hung beneath us, 
and the road so narrow and bad, that I have often since sliuddered at 
the recollection of the many escapes. Going up, however, was tole- 
rably easy ; and, indeed, we were amply repaid for any inconvenience 
we .suffered, by the grandeur of -the scene from the convent, which 
baffles all attempts at description. Far as the eye could reach, tlie 
ligh^blue sky bounded the dark blue ocean : the Dezertos, or, as seamen 
generally call them, the Deserters,” looked lijce dots upon the water ; 
and the ships in the roads, in all their beautiful symmetry, appeared ])o 
larger than some of those exquisite models manufactured by the French 
who were detained in our prisons duriflg the war : deep chasms, stcey 
precipices, verdant fineyards , — H was, indeed, a grani spectacle, and 
well-calculated to awaken in tl^e mind a rcverei^e for the Great Being 
who had* thus spread the wondrous works of his hands before his crea- 
tures, to testify his power. The convent, however, looked much prettier 
from Funchal Roads than on a nearer ijispection ; its pure whiteness, 
when seen at a distance, became dingy when close to the building, but 
it certainly was a pretty spot. 

Full of laughter, fun, and mirth, we reached the gates, and found a 
number of army officers with several English ladies (passengers in the 
fleet) seated on the ground, partaking of a repast, which was plentifully 
displayed ; and our ride having given us sharp appetites, we began to 
think of getting something to eat. Alas ! the convent could supply us 
with but little food; and, in the thoughtlessness of youth, we had 
neglected takii^g any provisions with us, so that the con&equences were 
long fac^ and hungry stomaclis, — and we were preparing to make a 

lAsty lelreat down the mofintain, when the Honourable Ca*})tain A , 

who was going out to* the Governor-General on^the Staff, recognized 

our aristocratic leader, Lord , and ascertaining the dilemma in 

which he was placed, invited hhn to partake of their fare. Tliis, how'- 
f'ver, he positively, but politely, declined, declaring that he would run 
liis chance with tlic rest, as he could not think f)t efnjoying refreshment 
in which we did not all sliare. His Lordship was, however, introduced 
to some of I lie senior officers present, and the result was, a general in- 
vitation to tlie. feast ; and the hungry reefers and half-famisligd cadets 
soon nia*de cl^ar dgcks of «tlie victuals, aniidst liie hearty laughter of 
those wlio were already ^isfied.* * 

The thrumming of guitars by several of tlie sisters, with the aid of 
some ])leasing voices, formed a pretty concert ; and a lively air having 
conimenctj, about half a dozen of us youngsters got to dancing : the 
example was not lost, and in the course of a few minutes there was 
not an idle pair of heels to be found. All reserve was banished, tfie > 
loftiness of rank and station yielde^d to the hilarity of the moment, 
and j^^y and pleasure abounded. There was, certainly, sonfCthing in the 
cool delicious breeze winch playqcfaroilnd us, that puiiiied the pride of 
human nature, and distance from our native land made i^s feel more 
sWongly that w'e were fellow^-creaiures claiming one mother country. 
Most of the seniors then present have since “ sifook off this mortal 
coil:'* several fell in’Spain — otliers died in India; but tliere^ are yet 
some few remaining who must look back upon that day with well- 
treasured gratification. Of the juniors, numbers became early victims 
to tlie diseases incidental to an 'eastern clime; nfany attaineef to r^ik, 
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and breathed their last breath upon the field of battle ; and I could 
name three or four yet living, who are enjoying honourable 'distinction 
and meritorious titles, achieved in the cannon’s mouth.’’ 

The day was drawing to a close, when the signal was made for de- 
parture, and by request, our party was to take the lead, — and a pretty lead 
it was. Our pace up the mountain had been tolerably sober, but down 
again, the reckless youngsters, cheered by the dance and inspirited by 
that generous liquid, wjiich a writer describes as a compound of the 
juice of women’s tongues and lions’ hearts,” rattled away at a most 
tremendous pace, and had not many of the asses been the wiser animals 
the two, both donkey and ridbr would have perished together. As it 
was, there wero some tremendous falls, and thotigh no bones^^were 
broken, yet many received severe conti^^ions and bruises. It was in 
vain that the guides reiterated their cautions, and wrung th^ir'‘hand8 in 
agony. It is true, they cared but little whether our necks were broke 
or not ; but it was quite another thing with respect to the creatures we 
were mounted upon, — they were their own property. At last we got 
into one general chase and pushed on, helter-skelter, that a spectator 
would have shuddered to behold ; when, on turning an angle of the road, 
and before we could do anything to avoid or prevent it, we had capsized 
and rode completely over a gentleman, who was leisurely trotting his 
horse towards the town ; and how he escaped death has always been a 
mystery to me. But he did escape, and that, too, without much 
injury. As soon as we could arrest the career of our animals, we re- 
turned back upon the road and met the individual who had suffered from 
our reckless conduct: he was again mounted, but presenting -a i^niscTable 
figure, — his fclothes, which had been made irf*the first style^of Ij^shioL, 
rent and tattered, and dirty, — the blood tricklin*^ down his face from a 
cut in the head, — and his countenance as rueful as it is possible to con- 
ceive, — yet I immediately recognized the dandy cadet Beaunigardte. 
The moment Pascoe discovered who it was, he, hastily went towards 
him and apologised in 'the most humble terms of regret ; but the hu- 
mility of his manner only served to increase the irritability of the other, 
who loaded my poor messmate with invective, and expressed his posi- 
tive conviction that the whole was the result of design. Finding the 
impossibility of allaying his'^irascible temper we left him,, and the wiiule 
cavalcade pulled up at a \\^ne-house,* where,«"bvcrcomc with heat and 
thirst, we demanded wine. The host, observing we had plenty of cash, 
did not hesitate to supply us with some of his best malmsey, and as we 
drank out of leather mugs, containing about a quart each, and the sweet 
wine went down refreshingly pleasant, it was swallowed with the same 
■meager avidity that a thirsty drayman would have emptied a pot of good 
London porter. Measure after measure was filled, and their contents 
as quickly disappeared, till, as a natural conseijuence, the ^ever of , thirst 
instead of being allayed was helght^ed, end at the next wine-shop a 
second halt N^as made and the drinking bout was renewed, till at least 
two-thirds of us were completely intoxicated, and not a few madly so. 
With feelings of sha^hie 1 acknowledge such was the case with myself: 
it was thg first time, however, and thotgh an offence that will scarcely 
admit /)f a palliative in its favour, yet it arose from no love of liquor, 
Imt ptoceeded from the incautious manner in which 1 had endeavoured 
to.wl a parched tongfie ; and my principal motive in mentioning this at 
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all is, that^it may, oj)er€^^e as a caution to young officers, should they at 
any lime be placed in similar circumstances. 

Unfortunately, whilst in this terrible state of excitement, Beaum- 
gardt^ rode up ; and as some of the expressions he had used were but 
too .well remembered, restraint and discretion were set at defiance, and 
he was surrounded by a wild mad assemblage, who were ripe and ready 
for any mischief, without giving one moment’s tjiought to iis natural 
consequences. The unfortunate cadet, smarting with pain, and by no 
means deficient in courage, endeavoured to fo/ce his way through the 
barrier opposed to his progress ; but he was prevented, — overpowered, 
— compelled to dismount and forqed to dtink with us ; for even dirks were 
drawif, and life thre^ened. But now a new theme of contention arose. 
Tlje cadets (who greatly outiyjimbered us) began to think their whole 
body had boen insulted in the person of one of the fraternity, and at first 
murmurings arose, which soon grew into loud and angry expressions, 
winch, under the influence of inebriety, ended in blows, 

Beauingardtc had been remounted, and detained in our centre as a 
prisoner ; but the cadets, determined on his liberation, made a rapid 
attack and rescued him from our clutches. He, too, notwithstanding 
it had been forced upon him, had drank freely of tlie wine, which, 
operating powerfully on his already healed blood and inflamed passion, 
produced nearly as violent an eflect upon him as it had done upon us ; 
and as he was the aggrieved party, he was quickly installed the leader 
of his new friends, and a regular battle took place. I have but an im- 
pel feet recollection .of what followed; but on recovering from insen- 
sibility, lifound myself in a state of nudity stretched on the mess-table 
ii? lhe«cockpit*of the LadJ (traves ; the surgeon and his assistant had 
their sleeves tucked up, and with one or two of the^men, were trying by 
severe luboing to restore animation. I bad been snatched from sudden 
deatli. It appeared from nvliat I afterwards learned, that Pascoe and 
myself had made a shift to get to the Loo Rock, where the boat was to 
be in attendance to bring us on board, and Tn trying to descend I 
missed the steps, and tumbled from a height of nearly thirty feet into 
the water; happily the boat was some distance av\ay, so that my fall was 
clear, w\^hout striking against anything; and on my rising to the 
surface, Uavis Jiad j^imped Overboard and supported me till I was taken 
into the pinnace, appar^Stly lifetess, and conveyed on board. The 
means of resuscitation were used with success t and on the following 
morning I turned out of my hammock, my head ready to split with 
pain, and my body stiff’ with bruises. 

“ A pretty finish wc made of it last night,” said Pascoe, addressir^g 
me; “and that lubberly cadet — though 1 am sorry he got hurt — ' 
Beaumgardte has not only made a formal comjilaint to Captain Burgess, 
but lias also interested INJajor Camjibell in his favour ; so bear a hand, 
my boy, and see all clear for^squajls.” ’ ^ 

“My head! ray head! Pascoe,” said I, “it feels as if it didn’t 
belong to me. I am ^ck and ill, and must go to the doctor.*’ 

“ You ought to be grateful you are alive,” returned Pascoe ; “ and as 
for the doctor — come^forud to iflie boasun’s store-room, and Jet’s get 
old Snatcliblock to give us a drop of brandy from my old dad’s s^p^e — 
my head is filled with proclamations. But I say, Grummelt, .the most 
, remarkable occurrence of last liight is, that Ma'tshall came on board 
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perfectly sober. He did not come with us, but in a shore boat, willi 
Bcaumgardte ; and I believe he is to be called-in evidence ^against us 
relative to that bit of bush -fighting ashore.** 

“I do not think he would utter an untruth for the world’s wealtli,’* 
said I, following Pascoe to the place he had mentioned, “ and therefore, 
in some respects, it will be so much the better for us. But how iii the 
name of wonder coul^ he keep from getting groggy, or rather wimy, 1 
should say V* 

Ob, the canny Scotchman^ kept aloof, and gave us a wide beilli,” 
returned Pascoe ; “ he says he wilnebsed the whole aflair : but here we 
j^re. Good morning, Mr, Snatdiiblock : can you favour us with a nip ? 
We are all becalmed.” ' *• 

“ You are beginning the voyage of lifp right merrily, youn^ genlle- 
mcn,” replied the veteran boatswain, bowsing your jibs up at night, 
and then coming to me to clap a preventer on in the morning. How 
do you think the Company’s Sarvke is to go on in this iasliion / 
Howsomever, Jem, give ^em a drop out of the case, just to make their 
hands steady and their eyes square, afore they’re ovcrliauled by Mi&ter 
Trcnienliere ; and lie looks as black as the devil’s table-cloth this blessed 
hour.” 

“Mr. Pascoe and Mr. Grummett, you’re wanted on the quaitcr- 
deek,” said old Johnson, the quarter-master; “ there’s the captain and 
chief mate, and the sodgcr-officers, and that chap of a cadet a^ called us 
‘sea-dogs.’ I’m blowed if there ar’ni somut in the wind! And 1 
say, young gentlemen,” continued the veteran in iv voioo of kindness, 
“ I suspects they’ll be all foul on you, and so I just made bonljilo rouse 
Mr, Allen — lie’s a good friend o’ }ours, and, niayhap ’dl •help.^ou to 
weather it out.” ^ * * 

Without touching the brandy, we immediately rejiairi’d to the 
quarter-deck, and found that the whole party had retired to the cuddy, 
to vvliich we followed. Captain Burgess was seated in the centre of tli(’ 
long-table, and the ofliCds took their stations on each side ot him. In 
tlie fore part, Pascoe and myself were ])laced on the l.irboard side, and 
Beaumgardte on the starboard side , and the latter was ordered to make 
his complaint, which he did, exaggerating every circumstance, more 
particularly against l\i&coc* and not adhenng ove|'-scru^)uloubIy to the 
truth. 

I could perceive the captain’s anger w'as strongly kindling against 
ns, and tlie chief ollieer was shifting about restlessly in his seat, as if he 
also vvas greatly provoked witli us fur getting intoxicated, aUhough not 
altogether displeased that our accuser Iiad got a drubbing. “And now, 
*Sfr, without wishing to impeach your veracity,” said tlie Captain, “ J 
must, as an act ot justice to these young men, require confirmatoiy 
cvi<lencc. Who have you to jiroducc / But first have tlie goodness to 
inform me whether you mean (o mklte the occurrence the subject of 
any future pfoceedings on your arrival in India?” 

‘‘I sliall rely solely on your judgment, gentlemen,” said Beaum- 
gardte ; “ I have betin most unhandsomely treated, and all that I re- 
quire is strict justice.” ' * 

. “ And you shall have it, Sir, as far as it is within my authority to 

yield it,”, replied the Captain in a firm voice, and knitting his brows ; 
“ nov^, Sir, name your witness.’* 
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“ It is one of ihelr own party, and a messmate,’^ answered Beaum- 
gardte. ^ Mr. MarshSll saw it all, and is ready to attest what I have 
already uttered,’* 

Treinenhere curled his upper lip and frowned when he heard Mar- 
bliall’s name mentioned ; and shortly after tho young Scotcliman en- 
tered the cuddy “ You vvcie present last night, Mr. Marshall, when 
this*dibgraceful occuncnce took place aahoie incjuired the Captain. 

Au’m no sure of what your question speirs af, Sir,” returned Mar- 
shall with seriousness; “ forbye, I havd nac lieard ony thing that has 
been said ” 

Pascoe gave me a sly pinch, which I ^ok to mean — “ All’s right )( t ” 
The Captain looked vexed “^ou aie over-cautious, Mr Marsh ill,’’ 
said he, “ you must know I meant the attac|j upon Mr. Beaumg.iulte 
last nigBt,^'ind what took place afterwards. But pray, Mi. Tiemcnlicie, 
was Ml Maishall sober when he came on board 

As perfectly so as he is at this moment, Sii,*’ replied the peison 
addressed, “ thougli I cannot say so miicJi for Mr. Beaumgaidte ” 
Another pinch trom Pascoe , and an “ Indeed fiom the C i])tain, 
“ he has just stated that he was sober 

“If J was a little elevated, Sii,” said tlie Cadet, “it must be le- 
mt inhered that drinking was iiotli voluntary act on my pirt, — the wine 
was forced upon me ” 

“ Tuie ’ line’” exclaimed the Captain, “and now^ Mr Maishall, 
w IS the occuiiencc At running Mr Rcaumgardte down and tlnbwing 
him on his baam-ends a premeditated act or not ^ 

The ftlidsliipman looked at the Cadet inspcctinglv, and then turning 
to tlu; inquiKj: uttered, “•Bcam-eneK, did vou say, Sii • 

’llie Skipper inuttAed som(Wiing about “booby,” and llien in a 
louelei tole — “ beam-ends ’ That is, did tlie y, in the first instance, 

ride ovci him elesignedl} 4” 

“ In God’s trutli, uot at all, Sir,” — the officers stircd at one another, 
— “ It was purely an accident altogctliei ” • 

“lou said differently last night, Mi. Maisliall,” said Beniiingardle, 
“ and 1 can piove iC” 

“ Nae, nae, Mi Boomguaid,” icturncd Mirshall, “T said^nae sic a 
thing * You ^itllicatcd me» to say so wheft they came to question me, 
and I answered I woulel'i>peak tkc truth.”* 

The examination was carried on pretty strictly, by which it npjicaied 
the C’adet had been tampering with the voung Scotchman, but witlioiit 
effect, jy^is statement was clear and distinct in every pailiculai, with- 
out favour to either parly, and it was hi inly believed by aU who hoaul 
him Wlien called upon to make our defence, we readily assented lit 
all that Marshall had said , at the same tune expressing the deepest 
regtft at what had taken place, and wtie then uideied to wiUidiaw 
whilst they consulted tiJgether. 

Me were soon after addressed by the quaitei-mastei v?ilh — “Young 
gentlemen, the Captain sends for }ou into the cuddy.” Witli jial- 
pitating hearts we once more entered, and being Arranged as brfoic, the 
(’aptaiii addressing ^^eaumgauke said, “\ou still adhere, ^ii, to voui 
lesolulion of leaving tins aflan in oui hands'*” 

“ I do so, gentlemen,” icturned the Cadet, “ indeed I hive'now no 
alternative.’’ ^ , 

“Well, llien, Mr Marshall, direct all tlie Gentlemen Cadets to bear 
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a hand into the cuddy !*’ added (he Captain. And till their arrival a 
dead silence prevailed. As soon as tney we^e assembled^, be pro- 
ceeded : “ Mr. Beaumgardte, you have entirely failed in proving that 
the occurrence, in the first instance, had its origin in malice, for even 
some of those who afterwards joined you have declared, that your 
person was not known to them until several minutes after you had 
been thrown down ; and it is much to be regretted that you dich^not 
accept of the frank dpologies which were subsequently offered. How- 
ever, I can make eyery allotrance for the irritated feelings of the 
moment; but, Sir, I am' truly sorry, after a night's reflection, when 
the passions ought to have become cool, to find you capable of giving 
a* false colouriryg to your statement. This is not only disingenuous — 
it is dishonourable. As^for you two," addressing us, “ you have dis- 
graced yourselves so as to render you unfit to sustain the chai*acter of 
officer.” 1 thought I should have sunk upon the deck with shame. 
“ Hitherto your conduct has been irreproachable ; but that very fact 
renders your ofience more heinous, for it has broken down the force 
and beauty of example, which has so powerful an effect on the minds of 
the foremast-men. For you, Grummett; — you had nearly forfeited 
your life ; and I trust that the recollection of it will deter you from 
ever indulging to excess again : but Jf should be wanting in the duty I 
owe to the Honourable East India Company, — I should be wanting in 
the duty I owe to myself, — nay more, 1 should be neglecting the duty I 
owe to you, did I not decree a punishme\)t adequate to your ciiine. 
You know I shall do so with grief, and that ought tp add to your con- 
trition. Young gentlemen," turning to the Cadets, “ you are a’J of >on 
more or less involved in this transaction, and let it be a warning ts' you 
from this hour.'* Tlien again addressing us — ‘‘ Over you mv control 
more immediately extends : you will both of you go below anV\ strip off 
your uniforms.” I felt as if I had been shot ; whilst Pascoe dievv him- 
self up proudly and stiffly as the Captain proceeded : “ And having so 
done, you will perform your duties before the mast, till by good condiut, 
you redeem your characters. At the same time, I shall leave it to tlie 
generosity of your late messmates, either to continue in or ex])cl you 
from the midshipmen's berth. The fair dealing of Mr. Marsliall is 
above air'praise, and \ honour him for his^ candour. You may now 

return to your duties ; and on, let me imjdorc -you all ** there was a 

tear trembling in bis eye, — “ let me entreat you, as having some know- 
ledge of human life, to abstain from drunkenness — discreditable to the 
soldier or the seaman — but disgraceful and disgusting in an officer. 
You have parents and relatives anxious for your welfare ; do not disaj» 
point their expectations, — do not blast and wither up their hopes." lie 
Wose from his chair and retired into his state-room ; whilst even 
Pascoe’s proud spirit was bowed down like a child before 4ts falliec, — 
we were degraded. 

May my young friends who read this feel the advice of Captain 
Burgess as directed to themselves, and never experience the anguish 1 
„ endured at such a moKient of humiliation. Lcjt them take the word of 
an old tar, that the remembrance of suck an event to a sensitive mind is 
a never-ctfasing punishment of itself ; for even now, though many years 
have shice passed away, 1 feel the glow of shame upon my cheeks 
whillit thus recording my past errors. 
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SKETCHED OF THE CAPE OE VBRD ISLANDS*, 

BT A PASSENaiR ON BOARD THE SIR THOMAS MUNRO, WKECKBU THERB 
ON THB 10th UEOBMBRR LAST. 

After we had left the anything but hospitable mansion of our 
Yankee acquaintance, we were at a loss for some time where to find 
cove^,— Porto Praye 

« . was all before us where to choSse 

Our place of rest, and Providence our*guide.*’ 

At last we stumbled on a Marcliand dc Vine* where some Americjin 
sailors, that had been slnpwrecked like ourselves, were lodging, and 
here we got a few ^gs boiled ind some bread, whicl^ though sour, 
appeared to us most delicious. ^ Our host had^not a bed to give us, 
but, as itVas now pretty laic, we prevailed on him to spread a pit^ce 
of matting on th_e pavement in one corner of his shop, and here three 
of us not only lay down but slept well and soundly — so admirably is 
our nature framed to conform itself to situations however novel in 
which it may be placed. For this homely couch our host next morning 
modestly demanded a dollar. 

In the course of the day we were fortunate enough in our rambles 
to meet witli a native called George, 1 donH believe he had any sir- 
name, who had picked up a smattering of English from some Ameri- 
cans that had lodged with him, md in his liouse we hired an apart- 
ment for two dollars a-week. Our new residence, though the best to 
be had, was anything but comfortable. The floor was earth, and there 
was a ya»:l at the back of the house, the only way to which was through 
oftr rotfin, UiaU therefore served as a passage for some twenty goats to 
pass to and fro twice a-flay. * 

Tlie flrs? day of the new year was welcomed hf the inhabitants with 
great rejoicings. All the fchops were shut, and on our way through 
the town we met the military, about two hundred in number, marching 
to chapel. They were much better dressed, imcl altogether infinitely 
more respectable in a))pearance, than the few unfortunate soldiers we 
saw at Eonavista. I'hcre were four ofllcers with them, three of whom 
would have been no discredit to any corps ; the fourth was a mere lad 
about twelve y^ ars of age, who, with his grhat nvililary cap, looked not 
unlike a candle under arf^extingirisher. \Te entered the church with 
them and found no one there besides the soldiers and ourselves, except 
one lady who was seated, cross-legged like a tailor, on a piece of mat- 
ting on th (4 floor, most devoutly gazing on an imagf* of the Jioly Virgin, 
We took it for granted that she was doing penance. There were no 
jiews or seats of any kind ; and on each side the altar three or fohr 
soldiers were drawn up witli fixed bayonets. Soon after the priest en- 
teredjjy a side- door, and then the ceremony commenced, which seemed 
to be regulated by beat o6 drimV A soldier in front gave a rattle 
on the drum-head, and down wc^all went on our marrow>bones on the 
pavement. In a few minutes more another rattle, and up we rose 
again ; and in one part of the service all the fifes^nd drums joined, — 
the soldiers on each *8ide the aitar advanced one jiace and nrcsenled 
arms, — while theii fellow-soldiers in the body of the churtlf did llie 
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same, — and then allowed Ihe bitts of their mudiets to sink on the 
pavement with a clanging sound, that made tho old chapel *jring again. 
This was at the elevation of the Host. 

After we cafne out of the church we went to inspect the barracks ; and 
on our way we met a sad specimen of the state of prison discipline here. 
Two most miserable beings, without any clothing whatever on the upper 
part of their persons, and chained together round their waists, came;^p to 
ask charity. They liad a keeper following them at a little distance, and 
1 never before witnessed suchoan appearance of squalid wretchedness as 
they presented. As there is no provision made for prisoners here, they 
are utterly dependent on their ftjends and the public, — a source that too 
often fails them,— and they are, therefore, allowed to go out tj^us in 
pairs, chained together, to peg. We entered the barracks through an 
archway, and was it n6t for their being so much larger, they looked 
very similar to an Irish mud-cabin. There was no whitewash or plaster 
of any kind, either inside or out, and the sleeping-place was a wooden 
platform extending along the wall in a slanting position. There was 
one poor fellow in the stocks, which are made in such a manner tliat 
whatever your height may be, you must stand on tiptoe to touch the 
ground, and, consequently, you must either continue in that fatiguing 
posture, or allow the whole weight of your body to come on your neck. 
The soldiers gathered round us soliciting us to view different things, 
evidently in tlie hope of exciting our admiration, though we saw 
nothing to elicit such a feeling. 

Next morning we prepared for an excursion into the country. Two 
of us were mounted on donkeys, and two on horses ; a ))aclre or priest 
accompanyii^ us, with a negro attendant wfeo followed on foot. Socn 
after starting we had to descend a moct rugged# and steep path, leading 
from the high table*tland on which the town stands into the f ale below. 
To attempt to ride an English horse down such a place would be more 
than cither his or your neck would be worth ; but the animals we were 
on carried us not only sjifely, but with apparent ease. After descending 
we entered the bed of a river, now dried up, but which in the rainy 
season forms no inconsiderable stream. During our progress we were 
gratified by observing the sides of some of the mountains covered with 
wood, most of it of a dwai^sh descri])tion, but still a pleasing contrast 
to the waste and barren sands of ^Bonavijta. The 6nly full-grown 
forest-tree we saw was the whitethorn, great numbers of which were as 
fine and large as I have ever seen them. 

After wc had proceeded some two or three miles, the views in many 
parts were very beautiful, — mountains of every shape presenting an 
endless variety of scenery — water alone was wanting. Had a lake but 
occupied one of the valleys, you might have imagined yourself amidst 
some of the loveliest and grandest of the highlands of Scotland. At 
length we came to a mountain, at whose base ran a very small riVulet, 
on each sideiof wliich the valley was covered with orange, lime, cocoa- 
nut, and fig trees. Half way up the mountain were a dozen straggling, 
mean- looking, mudacabins. This was Trinidad, from whence Porto 
Praye is, for the most part, supplied wi*^h fruit and vegetables. Here we 
dismounted to enjoy a ramble amongst the luxuriant orange and cocoa- 
“ nut toees. Pine-apples, too, we encountered at every step ; and wo 
could have obtained as many for an hundred pence, as in London would 
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have sold for as many guineas* I beard a great deal about the diffi- 
culty of preserving theiw, but of seven I brought on board with me, and 
though I took no particular pains, having them lying about my trunk, 
two were perfectly good when I reached England ; as for the other five, 
they were eaten before we had been a week at sea. 

We proceeded about three miles up the valley, surrounded on all sides 
by orange, cocoa-nut, and other trees, when we came to a place that 
hadlbelonged to some mighty Don of other days.^and which convinced 
us that this island had once enjoyed a degree of refinement and civiliza- 
tion, very different from that it now possesses. I believe the Cape de 
Verds once belonged to Spain, and this place had all the appearance of 
having been the resj^ence of a Spaniard ; for there were the remains of 
a stafely magnificence about it, that I never saw witB the filthy and 
slovenly J’ortuguese. An avenue lying betweeft two rows of cocoa-nut 
trees brougtit us to the ruins of a large mansion, on part of the site of 
which a modern cottage was standing. On one side a flight of stone 
steps, in good preservation, led to a handsome terrace, at the farther 
end of which stood a small chapel, bearing little marks of decay, but 
sufficiently so to prove that the hand that had raised it must long since 
have mouldered in the dust. With some trouble we obtained tlie key 
and entered this sanctuary of private worship. It was of an octagon 
form, and very small, not more than thirty feet in circumference. 
Everything spoke of by-gone times. There were two paintings, but so 
defaced as to preclude the possibilii-y of judging of their original merit; 
and on the altar was a small waxen image of the Virgin. On leaving 
the chapel weTound a wine-press, of a construction so rude, that one 
might hifve supposed it had been made by the jolly god Ijimself. We 
now «trac(!d t)ur step^ to Trinidad, and here we made a repast of a 
truly pastoral nature; it consisted of fruit, roast#d Indian corn, and 
milk. Nothing more substantial, not even a bit of bread, was to be 
procured. * 

Knowing the sort *of folk w^e had to deal with, we had made an 
agreement at first as to wliat we were to pay lor everytliing : but not- 
withstanding, tliey wanted to rob us in true Portuguese style ; and 
wlien we would not submit, tiiey fairly laid an embargo on us, until we 
preparecL to force our way — vi ct then they allowed us to 

depart ; and w« reached Porto Praye in sajpty. 

Goats are not in such (demand liere as at Bonavista, as many indivi- 
duals possess cows. Indeed, on our way to Trinidad we saw about 
twenty of them, as fine as could be met witli any where. The horses, 
on the contrary, are under size, not exceeding twelve hands, but they 
are at the same time fleet, and capable of great fatigue, and look a^if 
they had a cross of the Arab in them. When they are taken any tole- 
rable care of, their coals are fine and shining, and in their legs and 
everj» other fespect thc^ certainly partake more of the thorough-bred 
than the draught horse. They aremever shod, nor do I tliinj^ such a thing 
as a horse -shoe has ever been seen in this part of the world ; neither 
iddeed on their sandy.soil is it required. ^ 

Our ride tliis day had been fifteen miles, in addition to which we had 
walked eight, and we did not feel any inconvenience from .the heat, 
though it was warmer than it is ordinarily during an Englisli sujnmer. 
At Trinidad we saw two remarj^able trees, one^ of which is forty-two, 
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and the oilier thirly-nine feet in drcumferenoc, b^itof what description 
they were we could not learn. They bore at idie time neither leaves 
nor fruit, and tiieir bark appeared, both to the feel and to the sight, ex«* 
treniely like tlie skin of an elephant. As we could obtain no informa- 
tion about them from the natives, we called them the elephant-tree ; and 
in all our subsequent rambles we saw notbinfi^ whatever at all resem- 
bling them*. The orange-tree in its natural state, as it is here, is 
about the size of our vnountain ash, and, covered with its countless fruit, 
is a very beautiful object. Tl>e cocoa-nut tree, though it has a more 
tropical look, is by no means so ornamental ; it generally grows to a 
great height, and has no brancljps, leaves, or fruit, except near its sum- 
mit ; it presents, therefore, an ungainly, naked appearance. I much 
question if there are any other set of islands lying so close together 
that differ more from eath other than iht^Cape de Veids. AtoSt. Jago 
might be obtained immense quantities of ihe finest fruit in* the world, 
but it has no salt, while Maio, Jahe, and Bonavista produce, one may 
say, nothing else. The manner in which tliey obtain tlie salt is this : — 
at a distance from the sea-shore, sometimes half a mile or more, they 
dig a hole a few feet deep in the sand, when the water s})rings up, which 
they shovel into shallow square basins cut in the ground. The process 
of evaporation caused by the sun’s rays tlien goes forward, after which 
they scrape up the salt together, and separate it from the sand. Jt is 
sold principally to Americans, who take it to Rio de Janeiro, and other 
ports of South America, where they dispose of it for hides, by which 
they make a lucrative return, sometimes realizing even as much as three 
times the original cost. 

At English Harbour, on the island of Bonavista, where there is more 
business than anywhere else, a merchant who bad lived there for some 
time, informed me that its trade on an average amounted to ftpe hundred 
dollars a-day. This sum, though little more than thirty-six tliousand 
pounds in the whole year, is, 1 should think, rather above than below 
the truth. 

Our host had often talked to us of a farm he possessed in the 
country, near the village of St. Domingo, where we could have good 
sport, shooting monkeys, guinea-fowl, and wild pigeons. We determined 
t€> accoiv.pany him there ; land as it lay niqc miles off, we made early 
preparation for the excursion. The P^dre ha^lan tfld Spanish gun, that 
seemed to have been made the same year with Queen Anne’s pocket- 
piece. It had a great deal of rich old fashioned carving about the 
stock, and the barrels were evidently upon the same principle as the 
Irishman’s fowling-piece that was made for shooting round corners. 
However, we brushed it up, got some powder, and as a substitute for 
shot, that could not be obtained, we cut lead into small slugs. We 
resolved to proceed upon donkeys ; but when we advised our host to do 
the same, he replied most indignantly, “ Mo» hab horse, me nb ride 
upon jackaStS.” It seems the negroes of quality, one of whom our 
host considered himself, deem it beneath their dignity to ride upon don- 
keys. A considerate time was lost in fixing saddles, and getting other 
things to rights ; as for bridles there ifi nothing the kind put on don- 


^TWs is the Boabab, or Monkey bread-fruit tree {Adantonm dtgiiata)^ a particular 
«dwcriptioiv,of which is giyen in Mr, George iSJ^nnett’s “ Wanderings, &c.” — 
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keys here, which are guided altogethir by a stick ; but at last we were 
ready to st^irt, and lhei#our host George came out, leading his charger. 
He had no shoes or boots, but on his bare feet he had strapped a most 
Don tiuixote-looking pair of spurs. Their rowels by measurement 
were exactly three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 

We allowed mine host to take the lead, and beyond doubt, witli his 
hug^ spurs, and the cords that served the purpose of stirrup-irons, grasped 
by hiB great toes, he was a most graceful horseman-*-no General attended 
by Iiis Aides-de-Camp ever rode forth with more pride and dignity than 
our friend George. We with our cutlasses, and the Padre with his gun, 
jogging along at the heels of such a Igader, would have made no bad 
representation of Dcm Quixote seiting forth upon an expedition, squired 
by not one, but three Sancho Panzas. Nothing, however, was farther 
from ouFihost’s thoughts than ttll this, and it was really quite delightful 
to see withVhat exultation he would turn about and survey us as we 
moved after him down the street. Our road lay amongst the moun- 
tains, to the right of the course we had before pursued in going to lYi- 
nidad ; and when we had proceeded about two miles, we came to a sad 
memorial of St. Jago’s former greatness. It was about one hundred 
and fifty yards of causeway, even still tolerably good, and laid down in 
much the same manner as the pavement at present in the streets of Lon- 
don. As we advanced we could plainly perceive, that at some former 
period there had been a good paved road here, and still further convinced 
us that tliis island hath formerly belonged to a race very superior to its 
present nondescript inhabitants. On our way we saw great numbers of 
the whitethorn, fully as high as they grow in England, and hundreds 
c^’ a ver/ small tree, from^hich the natives obtain castor oil, that serves 
Ihem^for cToniestic as 4vell as medicinal purposes. We had also an 
opportunily of seeing some very beautiful birds peculiar to the island. 

We had been gradually^ascending through the mountains, and had 
got within a mile of our destination, when we came to a steep mountain- 
pasG, down wiiich our road lay. The trees or^each side the first part 
were so thick, that we could not see to any distance, but on a sudden a 
view burst on us that I have never seen surpassed, A valley covered 
with every variety of tree extended for two miles before us, bounded 
by a steq), bold, and highly picturesque rar^e of mountains. ^We were 
bo elevated as^to ccJTnmjyjjl tlie ^^liole viem, and we remained for some 
time stationary, lost in surprise and admiration. It was indeed a grand 
and lovely prospect, and such a one as Salvator Rosa would have loved 
to have rendered immortal by liis pencil, 

IfanytTiat chance to icad this bhould ever find themselves at this 
island, let them not fail to visit the valley of JSt. Domingo, for Uie 
scenery there is as varied and romantic as the eye could wish to behold. 
Never liave I beheld a spot that made such an impression ^on me ; and 
evcnlit tliis moment I dwell with pleasuie on the recollection of the 
various scenes that it presented? Monkeys were numerftus, scouring 
ajong the brow of the mountain ; also guinea-fowl, wild pigeons, and 
other species of the feathered creation ; but all attempts to bring any of 
them to bag by meaii^ of the Pa^lre’s gun were entirely fruitless. 

On arriving at the lianilet, or, as the natives call it, the tovm, of St. 
Domingo, we had some colTee, and afterwards getting a tew 'Ot the, 
people together, we commence^ dancing to th^ music of tvyo guitars, 

r 2 • 
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What kind of dance it was it would be hard to say, for every one, 
including ourselves, appeared to be capering aboht, quite independent of 
his neighbour*s motions. In the midst of our gaiety, however, a cir* 
cumstance occurred which, though trifling in itself, was near leading to 
. serious consequences. 

One of our party had eighty sovereigns, which he always carried 
about his person, for locks and keys would prove very inadequate r^cu- 
rities among the Porfuguese. Our friend had consequently sewed them 
up in different parts of liis dres^, and while dancing, four or fiv^ that had 
wotn a hole in one of his pockets, escaped from their hiding place, 
and rolled upon the ground. These he immediately stooped to pick up, 
when matters were made worse, by mbre gold falling from his prson. 
The natives were petrifie^l with amazement. Indeed, it would be impos- 
sible to describe their astonishment, for there was not one qf fhem that 
had ever before seen ten pieces of gold. It seemed to them a perfect 
treasure. Our companion, after a little trouble, such as threatening to 
run a fellow through the body, unless he spat out two sovereigns he was 
endeavouring to swallow, regained the entire ; and as it was now ten 
o’clock, we prepared to depart. 

Nothing can exceed the splendour of the nights in these islands, 
the light from the moon being sufficient to read by with the greatest 
facility. On this account we had delayed our departure, and when we 
started, the moonlight, softening down the outline, heightened tlie 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. We had got As far as the mountain- 
pass 1 have already referred to as being shaded with trees on each side, 
when our friend George, who, as usual, was riding in front, dropped 
from his hoi^e, apparently in an agony of pain. The Padre at once 
jumped off his donkey and hastened t’o his relief; but while stooping 
over the fallen man, 'three fellows rushed from the thicket clc/^e by, and 
one of them gave him a blow with a club between tlie shoulders, that 
brought him on his face to the ground. We immediately perceived 
that this was a preconcerted attack, caused by the sight of the gold at 
the village ; and that our host had thrown himself from his horse in 
order to avoid rendering us any assistance. In a moment my com- 
panion and myself were on our feet, playing round us with our cut- 
lasses, While our opponents, of whom there were three, aimed des- 
perate blows at us with tlrcir clubs, ^the pow^ Padre all the time lying 
with his nose buried in the sand, afraid to move hand or foot, and roar- 
ing at the utmost pitch of his voice. 

Our host did not attempt to side with either party : wp called to 
him that if he moved we would run him through the body,— notwith- 
standing the day was going against us. Their long heavy clubs, which 
they made use of with both brands, kept us at a distance ; and I had 
already received a blow on my left arm that made it hang powerless by 
my side. At length my compauionv who foUght most determinedly, 
got his cutlass broken close to the hilt/ 

“ My heavens !” he cried, “ our game is up, for my cutlass is gone ” 
** Seize the Padre’u gun !’’ I shouted, “ that is lying beside him.’* 

He did so, but not without getting a blow, which, if it had come fairly 
on his skull, would have made the world of little future trouble to liim. 

- Howler, he recovered himself, — fired at random on our assailants, — 
one of wh®m dropped, ^ and the other seeing this took instanter to 
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llie wood, leaving us in quiet possession of the field. Our first care 
was to re-!oad the gun* and then go to the assistance of the Padre. It 
was some time before we could make him understand tire true position of 
affair?. 

“I am a holy Padre,” he cried, “oh don’t murder me! I will give . 
you all I have, if you will only spare my life.” 

‘VTut, man, we are your friends ; take your nose out of the sand 
and get up/* said my companion. • 

“Yes, I swear it!” again exclaimed the Padre. “I am a poor 
holy father, but you shall have everything if you only spare my life.** 

“ Don^t you know us, Padre we said, taking him by the neck and 
raising him up. • • ^ 

“No!” he says, “I don’t ^know you ; norjwill I ever say anything 
about ydh if you don’t murder me." 

“Come, Padre, this is nonsense; open your eyes I” — ^for he had 
them fast closed, as if fearful to look upon the daggers he thought were 
at his throat After some time, however, we inspired him with a 
degree of confidence ; and then he very slowly unclosed his eyes — still 
doubling whether he had to do with friends or foes. 

Our object now was to get off as quickly as possible, lest we should 
have a second attack ; more particularly when we found that our fallen 
assailant had been more frightened than hurt: for after a little he 
started up and dashed after his companions into the wood. Our host 
George we would not again suffer to mount his horse, fearing he might 
ride away from us ; but we placed him on a donkey and made him go 
in fronts giving him to understand that the moment we were again at- 
fhekfid we* would shoot him dead upon the spot. Thus on we went, 
highly amused with tlfe Padre,* who would stop every ten yards and 
whisper tS us that he was quite sure he saw the bl&ck fellows peeping at 
us from amongst the bushes. 

However, when we had got so near home as to think ourselves really 
out of danger, we determined to play him a triek. On a sudden, there- 
fore, we shouted, “ Here they are !’* and fired off the gun. The Padre 
was mounted on the horse, and away he went ; but he had not got above 
twenty yards, when the bough of a whitethorn struck him right across 
the forehead .and J^nocked him on the Aound^ where he lay, again 
shouting out and entr^iling in* the mosr vehement manner that they 
w^ould not murder him. We stood over him laughing for some time ; 
but at last he listened a little, and then opened his eyes and looked at 
us in amazement, 

“ What ! is it you ?*’ he exclaimed ; “ dear me, they gave me such a 
blow here on the foreliead with one of their clubs ; but where are they V\ 
And he raised himself on his elbow and looked about in the greatest 
terror. However, we got him once again mounted, and ^reached home 
without any further adventures. • 

[To he concluded in the next.] 



VISIT TO THE GROTTO OP AKTIPAROS. 


January 15iA* 1830. — Having formed a party from our ship, the 
Melville, while stationed at Paros, to explore the penetralia of this cele- 
brated cavern, we set off about six o’clock, a. m., each person mounted 
on a sturdy mula, and proceeded towards Parrecliia, the capital of., the 
island. 

The morning was delicious,^ the air bland and delightful, as in the 
month of May in Enghmd ; all nature smiled around ; the flowers, 
bathed in dew, shed their choicast perfumes to regale the senses ; and 
the bright greegi of the numerous corn- fields relieved the eye froigu the 
excessive glare of the marble-strewed path over which we bent our 
steps. The exhilarating influence of thS morning breeze had aUo an 
enlivening eflect on our mules, who snuifed it up with evident delight, 
and trotted along the wretched road with unwonted vigour. 

In two hours we reached Parrecliia ; went to the house of our friend 
the Consul, where, after much ado, we procured ropes, and two or three 
small crazy ladders, to assist us in the descent ; hired a boat rowed by 
four powerful young Greeks, and were soon gliding along the marble- 
bound shores of Paros. Two liours had hardly elapsed, when we landed 
in a pretty little sandy bay, in the island of Anliparos. Having hauled 
the boat up, and loaded Us crew vvilh the matt^iiel for the day’s cam- 
paign, we immediately directed our steps towards a small town, about a 
mile distant. The road lay principally over rocks of pur^ white marble, 
interspersed with several species of beautiful shrubs, wild fiov\j$rs, and 
numerous tufcs of highly aromatic herbs, wherever the Ict^t soil wai5 
visible. 

We soon arrived i(t the town, as our boatmen called it, vUiicli may 
contain about sixty miserable hovels, and btUween two and three hun- 
dred equally miserable inhabitants. How oflen,, when musing on the 
.present unhappy condition of this once-celebrated country, we were 
tempted to exclaim with Byron, — 

“ Shrine of the mighty, can it he 

^ That this IS all remaius of thee T’ 

A narrow, dirty, and vile-smclling alley c^nducte/l us to the hou^^e of 
the great man of the placed which w^ found* literally crammed with a 
large party of midshipmen belonging to one of our ships, who had 
returned from tlie grotto the pievjous evening, and had taken up their 
nocturnal abode in tins wretclied apology for an inn. Never was such u 
din heard before! — all talkers and no listeners! Some of the party 
w^re vociferating for this thing, another for that. In a sequestered 
j)art of the room, seen dimly through eddying columns of smoke, were 
discovered a group lolling at their case on a kind of divan, somewhat 
the worse for wear, solacing theifiselv^s wvth long Turkisli pipes, and 
sipping col^e^F at intervals, which was ever and anon replenished by a 
sylph-like little damsel, whose long dishevelled hair hangingabout, in the 
very luxuriance of nAfure, partially shaded her interesting and classical 
features. In another part, tlie more Jbvenile portion of the company 
were amiising themselves with tearing the clothes frnrn off each other’s 
--backs^/ioin’ j?asscr le temp^; while, to add to the noise and contusion, 
»not less than twenty tagged-looking ij^ttives were trying to extoit as 
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many dollars as the ^oung Englisfimen would give them for their 
various specimens of natural curiosities. What a Babel of tongues 
ensued ! — what contortions were had recourse to, to enable them to 
understand each other ! Our pilot, a Greek, who made one of our party, 
raised his voice, though for some time in vain, to endeavour to quell 
this wordy war, that he might ask the man of the house some questions 
conterning our descent. At length he gained a hearing, and no sooner 
was our purpose known, than some ten or a doz^ rufiian-looking fel- 
lows volunteered their services as our guides ; bilt as we could not agree 
to the necessity of having so many, or the sum 'of money they demanded, 
we walked out of the house, but were liardly outside of the town, when 
we perceived four ffien followiinl^ us, who soon agreed to our terms, 
packed up the provisions, ropes, and ladders, pd in a few minutes the 
whole p&rtf were amicably walking on towards the grotto ; now tra- 
versing fertile Valleys partially covered with corn, with here and there a 
solitary fig-tree or olive, to break the uniformity of the scene; now 
climbing high jagged marble hills, clothed with stunted bushes. At 
length, after a tramp of about six honest miles, over hill, dale, and 
mountain, we arrived at this far-famed cavern, which is sitiuited about a 
mile from the sea, on the declivity of a high lull composed of siuuing 
white marble. 

We soon discovered the gloomy entrance, over which projected a 
noble arched roof, formed by enormous masses of marble, from which 
depended a vast number of brambles and creepers, adding not a little to 
the solemn grondeur of the scene. This magnificent root is apparently 
bUjiporUd by several gigantic stalactites, or stalagmites; one of the 
fargi^st resembles a rudely ornamented Gothic pillar ; another had the 
appearance of a vast colossal statue, which seems to forbid all ingress to 
ibis majestic cavern, over the door of which the*traveller might fancy 
he reads the well-known Ikies of the immortal Dante, — 

Per me bi \a nella citta dolente, 

Per me bi va nell’ eterno duldt’e.” 

Our guides having adjusted the rope and ladders, and each person 
being provided with a wax taper, we commenced the descent, the first 
portion* ot which led through a long narrow aljpy, lined on^iithcr bide 
witli crystallizations gktAering kke precious stones. It was necessary 
to keep lust hold of the rope, as the declivity became extremely abrupt, 
and the path was coveied with loose stones, which caused us to blip 
several tidies during the descent. 

At the extremity of this narrow passage was discovered a perpendi- 
cular precipice, about twelve feet deep, down which we slid by the rope 
with comparative ease ; when at the bottom, we proceeded over enor-* 
Inou^ niabses of marble rock, which’were incrusLed with vttrious-colourcd 
crystals, as were also the liides and seiiing, producing a brilliant effect, 
viewed by the light of so many torches and candlea. Beyond us 
•yawned a terrible abyss ! — a sight bufficiently horrible to any but per- 
sons possessed of sfrong nerves ; however, led iy our fearless guides, 
we skirted along t)i« brink of Vlie awful gulf, hardly daring to look up 
to admire the gloriously carved roof, or the beautiful seeming pillars 
richly sculptured, which in some places almost touched the noble aich 
above us, — so intent were wcyiest by one false step we miglii haNC bcea 
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precipitated into the gloomy cavern beneath! , After traversing a con- 
siderable distance, much in the same way as above described, we arrived 
at another very abrupt descent ; 4iere our guides had contrived to fix 
a ladder, down which the party got with perfect safety. Froth this 
spot the rope became no longer of any use, owing to the tortuous 
nature of the cavern, which prevented its being adjusted. However, 
we often missed it in our further descent, particularly in one spot, where 
our way lay along thfe edge of an enormous mass of rocks, whieh hung 
over a frightful bottom, 'dark Erebus ! Here we were constrained to 
grasp firmly with our hands the stalactites which adhered to the rocks, 
to assist us in our perilous passage. Having passed this nervous por- 
tion of the jourjiey, we got on very ccfmfortably, With the exception of 
one or two difficult but; not dangerous ^passes over the rocks which 
obstructed the path. The remaining portion of the descent was over a 
shelving road, composed of loose stones, down which we oftentimes 
were hurried much faster than was pleasant. This route finally con- 
ducted the party to an area, where we remained some minutes, while 
the guides illuminated the grand chamber, which we soon entered. 

But how can I express the wonder and astonishment we experienced 
when viewing for the first time this magic temple ! To give the reader 
some idea of its magnificence, let him fancy himself in a vast saloon, 
about 120 yards in length by 113 yards in breadth, and somewhere 
about sixty in height; now let him picture sucli a hall, hung round 
with thousands of brilliant white stalactites and ‘stalagmites, assuming 
every variety of form that the most fertile imagination -can conceive, 
and then he will have only a faint idea of the transcendentlyrsplendid 
scene! The ^»gIorious fretted roof, in various? parts, is seemingly sujf*- 
ported by slender and delicate-carved' columns’, somewhat like those 
seen in fine specimeni'of Saracenic architecture ; others, of larger dimen- 
sions, are more rudely chiselled, resembling friiose erected by our Saxon 
ancestors. 

Scattered about the immense floor are seen huge stalactitical masses, 
bearing some slight resemblance to so many gigantic statues ; nearly in 
the centre stands a ponderous stalagmite, which is very much like an 
altar in a Roman Catholic church; fancy sees the high and richly- 
wrought ][)illar8 on either sidfc ; the lofty and’^lender^.candjesticks elab(> 
rately chased, — in short, ah the articles whfeh usually adorn such 
places. Tourneforte says he had mass performed on it, so impressed 
was he with the resemblance. We thought we could never sufficiently 
admire this splendid work of nature, in which she seems t« laugh to 
scorn the more formal and comparatively insignificant works of art. 

To give a fine covp d^ceil, we burnt a blue light, which completely 
* illuminated the whole of this magnificent temple in a most beautiful man- 
ner. Viewed^ by this harmonious light, the wondrous cavern somawhat 
resembled what the reader might fancy wouW be the effect, could he see 
a fine Gothic^ cathedral, with all its internal decorations studded with 
various precious stones, and lighted up for some high festival. 

Having collected sitveral beautiful specimens, we began to re-ascend, 
a process, although less dangerous thstn the descent, decidedly much 
more tiresome ; and wp were all greatly exhausted from the fatigue and 
^eat experienced while exploring the recesses of this lextraordi nary 
oawu ^ 
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ROUaH SKETCHES OE MALTA AND LONDON. 

8Y A B1AI«TESB^ LA1£ AN OFEICEB IN THE HALTESfi REQUUBHT* 

LONDON, 1835 . 

[We give the following, in continuation of the “Sketches of Malta 
and London,” of which the former appeared in our last, as a Foreigner’s 
view of our metropolis.] 

Two sentiments, of a different nature^ although proceeding from the 
same aource— -a lively affection *for this my second ^ountry, — have 
given origin to the present description. Called by my private affairs 
last autumn^ to this capital of the civilized world, I no longer delay 
offering to my several friends whom their extreme kindness and my 
own good fortunes have led me to find in the bosom of this generous 
community, a mark of gratitude for their benevolence, and a tribute of 
admiration for the stupendous grandeur of their metropolis. 

On the other side, the numerous opportunities which my circum- 
stances have afforded me during my abode here, together with an ex- 
tensive acquaintance, have given me some knowledge of the character 
and inclinations of the people of England in their social relations with 
foreign countries, and have suggested to me several observations on 
this subject, which, 1 trust, will not be useless or unpleasant to my 
countrymen, — ^whether Maltese or British : but without further preface, 
and witln^ut much order or pretension, 1 commence them. 

spectacle which th» city of London presents to alforeigner on 
his first visit, is of a s|fecies enthely new, and superior to all that the 
mind acQifstomed to the uniform magnificence ami conventional aspect 
of most of the capitals on the continent can well imagine. The first 
’sentiment of the obseryer is more likely to be amazement than admira- 
tion. The grandeur, which in the first cities iu other parts of Europe 
is always confined to particular edifices and institutions, is in London 
made common, as it were, in all parts of the city, and extended through 
the ordinary employments and manners of the people. The immense 
wealth of the^ capitalists, ithe glorious cAnstitytion of the* English 
Government, a*nd tlie e»t#rprise of the nation, have enabled them to 
amass within the confines of this happy land, all that is necessary for 
them in order to extend and add to the grandeur of their metropolis ; 
and neith^ the Government nor the citizens are ever found backward 
in putting into execution their immense projects of improvement. The 
spirit of association has done, as if by enchantment, that which was 
considered impossible. Before this new power all difficulties vanish ; 
the plans whkh the vulgar were acchstomed for ages to cajl chimerical, 
are now transformed to teality j and the genius of the fj^glish no longer 
finds anything impossible, but th*at which exceeds the limits of nature. 

. What thing, in fact, can you possibly figure to yourself more stu- 
pendous than the nocturnal illumination of LondoBt sind the hydraulic 
system, which affords to every inhabitant the means of procuring from 
any part of his house a durable supply of pure and salubrious water ? 
What idea can the most highly extolled views of the first capitals give 
to a stranger, of that on entering London by night, when the light is 
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precipitated in a moment from the infinite windings of its thousand 
conductors, overflowing unexpectedly all its apertures, and illuminating 
every angle of this immense city. The panorama of so many large 
and populous streets, illuminated by this interminable chain of ^lights ; 
the sumptuousness of the shops-^displuying, in competition, their 
riches in a sea of light — ^their order and number, the reflections of 
azure, violet, and purple of the coloured vases ; the splendour of the 
quadrants ; the several illuminated clocks, which at a distance resemble 
lighthouses, placed oA steeples and public establishments. The thou- 
sands of carriages and pbblic vehicles that drive continually through the 
Streets,— the numbers of fine horses full of life and activity, — the in- 
cessant murnyar of a crowd, collected from all*^ parts of the globe, 
flocking on the broad pavements, — the noise of wheels, — the exclama- 
tions of conductors, — the sonorous voice of singers, — the sound of 
musical instruments, sometimes not the most delicately tuned,— the 
mingling tide of so many things,— the brilliant illumination of this 
splendid scene,— all contribute to intoxicate the senses of the stranger, 
and make him believe he is transported to an enchanted country. 

After the system of illumination, the hydraulic operation is, amidst 
all the wonders of London, that which, perhaps, most distinguishes it 
above all the capitals of the world. Without entering into a minute 
description, which is alien to the nature of the present sketch, 1 shall 
content mj^self by merely stating that the water which abounds in all 
parts of London is conveyed by means of vast lubes, which extend over 
a space of three hundred miles, and to these grand arteries smaller tubes 
are attached, which distribute the water to each house. Th® manage- 
ment of thifif'welKregulated distribution is confided to sev/)raj compsnils, 
who employ for this purpose a nuinbef of steam-engines of a prodigious 
force, capable of furnishing every day more than five millions of cubic 
feet of water. By this ingenious system, the destruction of propeity by 
fire in London is more easily controlled than elsewhere, as by means 
of an aperture made ir the upper side of every pipe that passes under 
by the causeway, llie street where a fire has unhappily occurred, may, 
ojiening the plug in such aperture become instantly Hooded and the 
water entering the pipe of an engine is thrown upon the file in suffi- 
cient abundance and consUncy to overcointt it. 

Among the innumerable edifices which ad®Mi London, I will restrain 
myself to a rapid and successive mention only of the most remarkable, 
as an exact description of eacli would extend beyond the limits which I 
have assigned to myself. The Palace of St. James, noted r hove all as 
having been for ages the residence ot the Kings of England, is situated 
16 the north of the park of the same name ; its exterior is simple, and 
does not give the least idea of the royal magnificence with wliicii the 
inside is decorated. On a slight elevation, at the extreme end the 
same park, is now building the superb Palace ol Buckingham, the future 
habitation of English nionarchs ; the roof and columns of which are 
of iron, and of which the imposing front overlooks the park gardens. 
On all sides its embellishnienls are of a most simple elegance. Next to 
this 1 have to mention the Tower of London, "-an ancient and vast 
fortress, Which was for several centuries the abode of the Kings ; and, 
^l80,^it times, a state prison. Here is, also, a much-admired maritime 
ursenal, ».id a rare collection of armoia. The armoury of tlie Volunj^ 
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teers contains, perhaps, the greatest deposit of arms in existence at the 
present day. Last, the jewel-room, in which are kept the crown 
diamonds. The Royal Exchange is a grand square building, in the 
centre of which is a court-yard, surrounded by spacious porticos, and all 
around adorned with the statues of the greater part of the Kings of 
England. The Mansion House is the splendid city palace, and resi- 
denco of the Lord Mayor. At a little distance, the Bank of England 
encloses within its walls the most enormous quantity of money that has 
ever been collected in one place. The* new Post-Office is, without 
doubt, one of the most magnificent buildings tlUt can be viewed. The 
Custom-House, which displays its imposing front on the edge of the 
River Thames ; and^last, Somerfiet House, which is the largest and 
finest building, that is reserved for the administrsition of public aflairs. 

Londoif ppssesses a great number of churches, several of which are 
justly enumerated as among the finest in the world. The two principal 
are, the Cathedral of St. Paul and Westminster Abbey ; the former is 
regarded as the largest and most sumptuous of protestant churches : it 
is a most gigantic edifice, constructed of Portland stone, after the model 
of St. Peter's at Rome, (to which, however, it confesses itself inferior,) 
above the choice architecture of its exterior, rise to a stupendous 
height the elegant proportions of its majestic cupola. The interior is 
enriched with statues of great value, and monuments of exquisite work- 
manship, all of which are dedicated to the memory of eminent per- 
sonages. 

In most parte of the metropolis, occurring at short distances from 
each otli^r, are spacious squares, which are built not entirely for orna- 
nftnt^but naor<5 especially^or the salubrity of the surrourfding neigh- 
bourhood. They are gAerally square, and in the centre have a garden 
planted wifti trees and shrubs, accessible to tlie inRabitants of the sur- 
rounding houses, and surrounded by iron railings. Grosvenor Square is 
considered the finest, ajid Lincoln’s Inn Fields tlie largest. Here I may 
also just mention the small square in which 4,hc column called the 
Monument of London is erected, which is more than two hundred feet 
high, and destined to perpetuate the memory of the horrible fire 
which occurred in the year 166{), and consumed the greatest part of 
the city. ^ • • • 

The communication betm’ecn the two sifies of the river, which runs 
through the middle of this great emporium of the world, is maintained 
by SIX magnificent bridges, among which the new London ranks first, 
from the teiauly of its arcliiteclure, and the extraordinary span of its 
arches. Next to this comes Waterloo, like the former, built entirely of 
granite, and particularly worthy of admiration. But it is impossible lo 
name the bridges of London without saying something of the Tunnel, a 
subtetraneoup. passage which they are now digging under the bed of the 
river, — a work before ilbheftrU oP, — and thanks to the recent munifi- 
cence of Parliament, now likely in a short time to be completed. 

• The famous docksj immense basins, surrounded by vast warehouses, 
destined to receive vessels and merchandise from aii parts of the world, 
are gigantic construefions, conmton also to other harbours of the king*^ 
dom ; none of which latter, however, can vie in extent of ’basin or 
structure with those of London, more especially with those name<f after 
the East and West Indies. These two are dcetittcd, as the lAines sjg^ 
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nify, to receive the produce of tW innumerable British Colonies in the 
two Indies. The former, combined with various capacious storehouses 
in the city, belonging to the Company, alone present such a mass of 
mercantile riches of all descriptions, that the mind becomes actually 
lost in the calculation of treasures so immense. This vast collection 
belongs to a company of merchants, called the Honourable East India 
Company, which counts among its vassals, an emperor and a .nultU 
tude of princes: a company which, within less than a century, has 
made the arms of England feared and respected, in countries where its 
name previously was never even heard of, and which now governs more 
than a hundred millions of inhabitants. The actual centre of operation 
of the- Honoii^able Company is a spacious archit^tural buildings called 
the East India House, .which contains an infinite number of rooms and 
offices, and employs a legion of active individual^ in « the various 
branches of its management. The Oriental museum and library con- 
tained in the above building are worthy of great admiration, and 
contain specimens of all that nature offers as most interesting among 
its productions, and science affords as useful and instructive among its 
discoveries. 

Among the finest streets in London, we must name first, Regent 
Street, unmatched in any other part of the world. Oxford Street, Pall- 
Mall, the Haymarket, Holborn, and the Strand. 

Among the public walks which adorn the capital, those of St. 
James’s Park, Green Park, Hyde Park, and Regent’s Park, are the 
most beautiful and most frequented ; but, certainly, nothing in the 
world can reach in magnificence, variety, and elegance, thr immense 
assemblage * of architectural structures which encircle the Regenx’s 
Park ; in the north ^art of which is situated the incomparable and much 
admired ZoologicarOardens. On one side of this park an immeiibc 
line of columns and porticos remind us of a grand Roman perspective ; 
whilst, on the other, the light minarets and fantastical kiosks transport 
the imagination to the poetical fantasies of eastern architecture ; and 
when a bright sun strikes liis rays on the sward of the park, the waters 
of the canal, and the refulgent stuccos of so many magnificent palaces 
— then, truly, we may enjoy a sight, which all the powers of the pen 
would tail to describe. A city which embraces such an extensive 
variety of palaces and moiiuments of ever^^^esign, could not but be 
equally provided, in a manner worthy of its greatness, with institutions 
of learning and public amusement. 

London, in fact, possesses, under these two heads, a grea^ number of 
establishments superior in themselves to anything of the same kind, 
however much admired, in all the great capitals of Europe. 

Among the places destined for public amusement, those which rank as 
first are the- theatres, of which the metropolis contains about fifteen, all 
much frequented, managed with iaste, andigendrally decorated with great 
richness. That of Drury Lane is the largest, and is capable of fur- 
nishing seats for three thousand six hundred people. Covent Garden, 
although rather inferior in size, surpasses it in elegance of arrangement, 
especially in the majestic display of Ks front, which readily recalls to 
mind the Temple of Minerva at Athens. Tlie King’s Theatre, or rather 
the halian Opera, is situated in one of the finest pobitions in London, 
and duriRg half the ysar is the resort of the highest and most fashion- 
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able society, who in the evening assemble in crowds to admire the 
talent ol thfi most celebftited theatrical performers, collected from the 
best stages in Europe, at prices the most exorbitant. The other theatres, 
although yielding in extent and grandeur to the above-mentioned, are, 
however, judiciously constructed, gracefully ornamented, and generally 
furnished with good actors, — excellent above all in comedy, which, in 
the Q|res of a superficial observer, might contrast singularly with the 
grave and concentrated character of the nation. Among the numerous 
establishments which, after the theatres, effer a varied and rich pasture 
for curiosity to the public, is the Colosseum, st work without example, 
as well for the grandness of its plan, as /or the truly marvellous execu- 
tion oi the Panorama of London, which is, without doubt, the most 
enormous picture that was ever undertaken, occupy ing*not less than 
forty thousai^d square feet. • 

The means of instruction afforded in London are more numerous and 
more accessible than in any other part of the globe. The private in- 
stitutions for learning in the metropolis and its neighbourhood, consist 
of no less than four thousand establishments, frequented by more than 
one hundred thousand scholars. But that in which the City of London 
is quite surprising and inconceivable is, the unlimited development that 
is given to public and elementary instruction : the facility offered in this 
manner to the poorer classes surpasses belief, — it will be sufficient to 
observe, that more than forty thousand children receive gratuitous in- 
struction in a proportianate number of schools endowed for that pur- 
pose ; and aboye sixty thousand receive the same from establishmciits 
called Sqjiday Schools, which are founded by religious and charitable 
persons, ancl fought gratuitously by five thousand instructors. I now 
proceed to establishment* of a higgler and much superior order, and note, 
first, that the London University, a magnificent^institution, recently 
formed by a society of rich philanthropists, founded upon a most liberal 
plan, and above all, most useful to the numerous classes of Dissenters, 
whom inveterate prejudices and party animosities exclude entirely from 
the sanctuary of the two higher Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. King’s College, likewise of recent formation, and Westminster 
School are, successively, the two principal cslablishments for superior 
education! , • , • 

The great scTiool ^^f and sgences ha« obtained tlie most exalted 
fame, and is open to all who desire to profit by the knowledge of cele- 
brated men, who resort thither to explain their doctrines. 

The sciey^ce of jurisprudence has, for a length of time, been taught 
in London, in places called the Inns of Court ; and that of medicine in 
the principal hospitals. < 

Among a numerous assemblage of literary and scientific institutions, 
the Royal Society maintains its veiterable and venerated. position, as 
mothe*r of all ; while the British Mtuseum contains a most extensive 
deposit of natural history and fine arts, and an inestimable collec- 
tion of all that nature has discovered to the indefatigable researches of 
science. Adjoining the magnificent gallery of m^erals, is the much- 
admired and famous Jibrary, to which, perhaps, no other in the world 
can boast itself superior, either in the value of its content* or the 
splendour of its interior; and certainly not in the rommodiousn^s of 
its reading-rooms, and the ease and regularity .with which jt is con- 
ducted. • 
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. After the institutiuns for inti'llccliia] culture and advancement, siic-^ 
ceed th(ise devoted to corporeal beneficence, such ab the ( haritable in- 
stitutions cailed hospitals, and houses of recovery. Twenty-four lios- 
jmuIs, some of which are of vast extent and recrular architecture, admit 
daily a great number of invalids of every description, who arc provided 
with all the care, attention, and comfort, that poverty and distress can 
possibly receive from a charitable and compassionate people. Bifsidea 
these, there are ino.'-e than tliirty public dispensaries, wnich gratuitously 
furnish medicine and relief to jnore than sixty thousand persons annually. 
And a great number of aged poor are provided with asylums, founded 
by persons of wealth, for the benefit of the infirm. 

London contains at this period Ijie greatest ^lumber of hotises of 
which mentidh is made in modern history, as existing in one place, 
and it is the most simply, and decidedly the best regulated city iu 
Europe. A foreigner, accustomed on the Continent to see the police 
maintained by force of the bayonet, will scarcely credit that order and 
regularity among a million and a half of people is maintained here 
without spies, gendarmerie, or secret institutions, — but by a comparatively 
insignificant force, armed with no other weapon save that of the autho- 
rity of law, which is sufficient to command the respect of the peo])Ie, 
and ensure the welfare and good of all. The present establishment 
and regulation of the metropolitan police is due entirely to the wisdom 
of Sir Robert Peel, who presided over the Home Department in the 
year 1829, and ought to be considered as a master])icce of good sense 
and political moderation, worthy the example of all those degraded and 
jealous policies of many European states, in which tlie subject is viewed 
as incessantjy engaged in plotting the downhill of social order, or ratler 
of timorous authority. . 

From the physicvl aspects and material objects in London, I now 
advance to the moral character and manners of its inhabitants ; and I 
find, especially in certain respects, they possess a remarkable superiority 
over other nations. And 1 hesitate not in asserting, that a judicious 
observer, ready to investigate deeper than mere outward appearance, 
and to throw aside popular prejudices, and fallacious reports of capri- 
cious and party men, will find my opinion well and justly founded. 

The Csharacter of the people of Englandj^ in order to be estimated at 
its true value, must"' be considered under tw^o distinct and particular 
aspects, as the idea that a foreigner would ^rrn,Trom a mere outward 
acquaintance, cannot absolutely place him in a condition to judge of 
their nature and inclinations, which a closer inspection and association 
with them in their own houses can give. Strangers have, however, 
generally taken their opinion on this subject from the liglit under wliicli 
an Englishman presents himself to their eyes at a distance from his 
own home, which has given rise to his countrymen being described by 
the vulgar of foreign countries, most cold, proud, insipid, ancT unso- 
ciable ; and jnany other defects are attributed to them, from sentiments 
rather of malignity than ignorance. The Englishman, examined in iJlie 
midst of foreign society, appears proud; and why? — because he feels 
himself superior to the greater number^ of servile find superstitious indi- 
viduals by whom he is surrounded, and the consciousness never forsakes 
him^>f the grandeur of his country, and the respect which he knows is 
due tp him as a citizeii of the first nation in the world. But this species 
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of reserve, put on tnore fioni reflection ili h s interc our*5e with foicigners 
llian from it^ being Ins nttiual cliaiacter, is lai Irom b( Jng pioseived in 
respect oi his own (ountrynien, and lovvcirds i\en foieigntrs lliembelves 
vvl)0 visit liiin m bis own bouse Ibeu vanisb .ill those traces of piide 
vi^hich tlie piesence and the contiast of toitun customs made him assume 
when out ot hib own island , and his appaumt roughness is found to be 
a mere veil, or cover, to a mind that is good, geneious, and kind. Tlio 
Enoliv,h certainly do not strive to be oflicious or coiB|)lmientarv, winch 
other communities moie inclined to these exlenor signs are, and who 
possess a kindness too often equivocal, and whicji not untrtqucntlv ends 
in deception , but the substance of tlieir character abounds not the less 
in inie .^1 t\, truth, au(^ generosity.^ The*classts which have received in 
Englancl a distinct education are more minurous than in jfny other put 
ot the vvotjd; and they posstss^in all respects a coiutesy so prompt, a 
kindness so tfordial, an aflability so dignihcd, that 1 think it would be 
impossible to surpass, or oven equal in any other nation. And 1 feel 
trulv liappy in being able to give personally a proof to the world of the 
kind manner in winch a foieignei has been received by all those with 
whom he has had any intercourse. My intiociuctions have gamed for 
me evervwliere the greatest attention and kindnesses without limit A 
frankness the most cordial, an aflection the most flattering, and a will- 
ingness to oblige the most perfect, have obtained for me among my 
connevions all the pleasuie and delight that cm possibly be enjoyed 
after a long and most sinceic fuendship. And 1 trust the several friends 
with whom 1 have become acquainted during my aojourn m tins ci^y, 
will accept in This declaration a public attestation of my profound 
ac^nowle^meiit^, and a tribute of sincere homage to the gcjod qualities 
of then chafticft'i. ^ * 

Ihis dilatility, tlie especial attribute of all the Bq|)erior and middling 
classes of society, is not entuely alien to the habits of the lower 
ordeis, it being no extracTi denary thing to see a labouier suspend 
Ills work merely to diffect a foreigner in his road; and tradesmen of 
ev( ly description courteously offer to convey whatever you may have 
pill chased from them to your own house, without further expense or 
inc onvenience on your part. 

The ni*)clesty and beauty of the Englislj ladies have become pro- 
verbial through©ut Eiiurope a*3 a national ch|racterlktic , 

MirataTda cmscun passa e non mira — (T asso) 
and it does not decrease in the least on a closer examination, — tlie affec- 
tionate attachment of wives to tlieir husbands, — their attention to all 
that regard^ domestic comfort and economy, and tlieir care and tenderness 
to their children, are truly woithy of admiration, and eminently exena- 
})larv. The apparent liberty which is conceded to ladies in England, 
forms a source of leflection to a foreign observer, and undoubtedly pro- 
ceeds •from ll*e modest 4 )uiit^ and rcs^ivedness ol tlicir character and 
habits, and causes them to commancl that respect, to ghtain which 
in other countiies a greater sacrifice of libeity is requiied. The 
society of women in*England is, in mv opinion^ more sweet, more 
natural, and more affable*, than generally met with m other nations. 
The candour and goodness of their disposition, united to the extraordi- 
nary care bestowed on their education, gives to their conversation ^(reat 
mteicst and unutteiable attraction. To those wjio wish to s^e all the 
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harmony wliich nature can disjftay in a human soul, I would ven^)u^e 
to say, go to England, — and converse witlua well-educated lady, of 
which there are so many there ; and after this proof, if you are not 
delighted and satisfied, 1 assert, without fear of contradiction, y^ou have 
no lieart, or that the object of your search is beyond the limits of 
mortality. 

The love of travelling, among the wealthy class, is a distinguishing 
characteristic of thp English people ; in some it proceeds from the desire 
of information, in others as the means of health, which induces them to 
seek a purer sky, and, a more genial climate; and, finally, in others, 
from a principle of economy. All these different classes of emigrants 
visit regularly, as if by establfshed igiile, France pr Italy, or the banks 
of the Rhinft, and this is generally the extent of their pilgrimage. 
Should, however, any of these traveller exceed the above limits, their 
emigration generally proceeds from some very particular' motive alien 
to their inclinations. 

Fashion and custom have for a length of time required that an 
Englisli gentleman should have visited the above countries. Most of 
these rich travellers, however, if not all, might, without doubt, obtain as 
much pleasure and advantage as that wliich they so ardently seek for 
under foreign skies, without, I will not say, going out of their own 
houses, but out of their own .possessions, there being in fact, witliin the 
British empire, places, which, for convenience of position, beauty of 
bky, salubrity of climate, and all in fact that an Englishman delights to 
find in the countries he frequents, do not yield to the most delight- 
ful of those which form the object of his visits. Hoping, however, 
that the f(jllowing opinion will not be entirely attnhutevf to a Joo 
natural partiality for my own country, I hesits^te not to'affirm, that tlie 
island of Malta offers to the English lovers of travel attiiictions and 
conveniencies as great as are to be met with in Italy or the south of 
France. 

Besides affording an immense benefit to thi^ portion of the Britisli 
dominions, such visits 'and residence of English travellers would natur- 
ally conduce to those improvements of which Malta is in so high a 
degree susceptible, and perhaps incline the British Government to 
bestow .upon it that atteqjion winch, from its important political and 
economical situationj this cplony is certainly inosUwortKy , and thus the 
island might be again restored to Us* former* proiSpcrity and importance. 
By tills Malta would obtain a preference from those travellers who seek 
for health, economy, or a lighter atmosphere. And should the above 
slight remarks be ever productive of good to the island, arftl advantage 
or pleasure to the traveller, 1 can only add, I shall feel proud and happy 
in having been in any slight degree the humble means of promoting 
them. 
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^XRRATIVJS of the toss OF THE BRIG WELLINGTON^ OF CORK^ 
JOHN KELLAR, MASTER. 

We sailed on Uie 6th of October, 1833, from the Cove of Cdrjc; on 
a voyage to St. Andrew’s. During a passage of siEty days, the greater 
part f>[ which We had to struggle against adverse winds, nothing mate*- 
rial occurred, save the shifting of our ballast (limestone), sometimes a 
ticklish ad'air, and which in the present instance caused us not a little 
alarm ; but the promptitude and alacrity of the crew soon set a]! right 
again. On reaching the ball ast^ ground we discharged our ballast, 
weighed anchor, and ran up to a small cove called ShanAicook ; where, 
having reoaired the rigging, w« took in a cargo of deals. Four of our 
men, in consequence of some dissatisfaction, having left us here, wc 
were obliged to return to the ballast-ground to wait for others. At 
length our crew being completed, we sailed on the 23cl of December on 
our return to Cork ; mustering in all seventeen persons, including one 
male and one female passenger. With a fine stiff breeze down the bay 
we soon lost sight of land ; and nothing worthy of note occurred until 
the 30Ui, when the wind got up from the N.W., and soon blew so 
heavy a gale that we were obliged to take in all but a close-reefed main 
top-sail, under vvliich we scudded until the 5th of January. 

During this interval it contijiued to blow a hurricane, principally from 
the N.W., but occasionally, after a short lull, flying round to the S.W. 
with a fury thafcnothing could resist. The sea, as our little craft sunk 
into the t^pugh or rather valleys of the sea, threatened eve^ instant to 
overwhelm It was se^^ral tijnes proposed to lay her to ; but the 
fatal opinion prevailed, fliat she made better weather of it in scudding. 
On the iiigTit of the Ctli a tremendous sea struck her on the stern, stove 
in all llie dead-lights, whieli were waslied into the cabin, lifted the 
lalbail a foot or more out of its place, carried away the after part of the 
starboard bulwark, shattered the whole of the st^rn frame, and washed 
one of llie steersmen away from the wheel. By the most strenuous 
exertions of the carpenter and crew, the stern was as well Secured as 
circumstances would admit for the night, and on the following morning, 
the wind inodejatin^ a littlf*, new dead-liglits \Vfere put in, and the 
damages further repaired^ • • 

By this lime every stitch of canvass, save the main topsail, jib, and 
trysail, were split into ribbons, so that it had become a matter of some 
anxiety as t^iow we should reach our port even when the gale sub- 
sided. But we were soon spared any further care on that head. A% 
ihe day ch)sed in the tempest resumed its fury ; and by the following 
morning (the 8th of January) raged with such appalling violence, that 
it was D^t length deemed advisable lo lay her to. From h^r constant 
straining the brig had no'^v begun to make so much water as to require 
all hands in succession at the pumps until the following morning at 
twe^ when the larboard watch wont below, the watch on deck, by con- 
stant exertion, sufficing*to keep her free. • 

At seven in the motning of tlife 9th a tremendous sea broke over 
the stai board bow, overwhelming all, and sweeping caboose, bc^ts, 
planks, harness casks, in short everything before it, to the after part 
of the deck ; even tiie starboard anchor was lifted 6n to the forecastle.; 

• U. S. J guBN. No, 32^ SiiPX. 1835. ♦ G 
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and the oook, who was m the galley, wa«^hed v^tth all his cu^naiy1i||||U 
ratu<j into the lee scupper^ where he remained for some time in a ve^ 
perilous situation, jammed in among the loose spars and other portions 
of the wreck, until extricated by the watch on deck, who fortuhately, 
being all aft at the moment of the occurrence, escaped unliurt 
Before we could well recover from this shock, the watch below 
rushed upon deck with the appalling intelligence, that the wate^ had 
found Its way below, ajid was pouring in like a torrent. On examina- 
tion It was discovered that the? coppers, forced along the deck with irre- 
sistible violence, had, by striking a stanchion fixed firmly in the deck, 
split the covering boaid foie arid aft,^and thus the water had obtained 
access. The daptiin, now despairing of keeping her free by the ^ uinps, 
and perceiving that she was already Bexrly water logged, thought it 
was high time to provide against the worst As our slvp,*from the 
nature of her buoyant cargo, could not sink, his fiist directions weie to 
store the top witli provisions This was inslanllv done , and all exert- 
ing themselves with the eneigy of despair, lv\o barrels of beet, some 
hams, pork, butter, clicese, and a laige j ir of brandy, were handed in a 
trice up from below, but nut befoie tlie water bad neaily filled the 
cabin, and forced those eiTi])Io}ed there to cut shoit their operations, 
and with the two unfortunate passengers to for safely on deck 
lorlunatcly for the latter, their ignorance of the real state of tilings 
but half revealed the honors of then pitiable situation, and peiliajs 
wholly concealed the relentless fate that ‘'O elostly iiieniccd them. 
The poor lid>, — whose name 1 have foi gotten, — } eiung and dt licate, 

„ already suffering in health fiom confinement bilow anel set-sickncss, 
pale and shivering but patient and resign ed,*li ad but a slants tunc taktii 
her seat alongside l^i fellow passen^ci on som8 phnks neaijlbe liflrail, 
on which lay extcndeil the unlot tun ite cook, unable to move from his 
bruises, when the vessel, a Ik ivy lurch liiv^ng shifted caigo was laid 
on her beim-ends, and the w iter iu*»hing in earned evd) thing off tin 
deck, — provisions, stofes, planks, all went adrilt, — and with the latter 
the poor hd\, who, with the cook, floated awa> on them, without a jjos- 
sibility of saving either of them But sucli was the indcsctibahle 
horror of the situation of who were left, that had we been able to 
reason or,ieflect, wexmghf well have enviefl our dyiarted shipmates 
A few minutes befou vvc*went o\6r, Iwo'^c ♦he crew, invalids, had 
taken refuge in the maintop one of these, standing to leeward, and 
unable from weakness to shilt for himself, was by the fatal shock forced 
into the belly of tlic main top-sii), and there found a vv-^teiy grave 
Tlie remainder of the cicw, witli trie male passenger, succeeded in get- 
ting on her side. In tins hopeless sitmilion, secured and clinging to 
the channels and rigging, the sea every instant washing over us, and 
threatening destruction, we remained some houis. At knglh t^c top- 
masts, jib-booni, and trysail gaff lu^vin^ givSn way, llie vessel again 
righted, and wc crawled on board But altbougli moie secure, our con- 
dition was but little improved The decks having blown up, and the 
stern* out, every thfng below, bulkheads, chests,* provisions, water, SwC , 
had been ^washed away , and a smalf quantity of pork, all that we had 
timg to stow away in the top out of the provisions provided for that 
purpose, having gone the same way* we had now the prospect, if pos- 
sible more horrifying^ if we escaped drowning, of perishing of cold and 
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bun^^r. ^ For our urinate providential preservation we were peihaps 
mamly indebted to the circumstance of the carpenter's retention of his 
axe, which by some means or other he had contrived to save. With 
this ‘useful instrument we now, to prevent her if possible again going 
over, deemed it expedient to cut away the lore- mast. While busied 
about this, we found a ])iece of pork of about four pounds weight; and 
as^drowning men, they say, will caUh at a straw,^even this morsel gave 
a new fillip to our hopes, and raised our drooping spirits. It would at 
least prolong existence some few hour§, and^ in that interval the gale 
might abate, some friendly sail iieave m sight, and the elements, weary 
of persecuting us, might relent. • 

Such were our* reflections * Oh * how our eyeballs strained, as 
emerging from the trough o^the sea on the ertst of a liquid mountain, 
we gaz^d ^n the misty horizon, until from tunc to time we fancied, nay, 
we felt assuied, we saw the object of our search. But the evening 
closed in, and with it hope almost expiied. That day not a morsel 
passed our lips. The poik, our only suppl}, given m cliaige to the 
captain, it was thought prudent to husbarvd a& long as we could. 

Meanwhile, with a top-gallant studding-sail lemaining in the top, 
which was stretched over the mast-head, wc contrived to piocurc a 
pal Hal shelter fiom the mckmency of the weather Under thi*^, drenched 
as we weie and shivering with cold, some of us crouched for the night ; 
but others ol the crew icmained all that lime in tlie iiggrlig. In the 
morning we all — fourteen in number — mustered on deck, and received 
from the matf each a small bit of pork, (about a couple of ounces,) the 
remaintj^r being carefully put away, and reserved lor the next day^ 
^his, ancl spine water, the only article of which (a casl having been 
discovered foiward, well stovveef among the planks) \\e had abundance, 
conslilutAl out only meal that day Somewhat lelreshed, we all went 
to work, and as the studd«ig-sail had aflordecl but a scanty shelter, wc 
fitted the trvsail for fjiis purj)Ose, on opening which we found the cat, 
diowncd, and, much as our stomachs might h^ivc icvolud against such 
food on ordinary occasions, pour puss was instantly skinned, and the 
carcass hung up in our lardci, tlie main-top. 

This night we were somewhat bcttci lodged , and the following day, 
having received our scanty ration of tlie ^jork.aiow neaily consumed, 
we got thr( c* swiffsuj^Mj^ouiKl <hc hull t)t the vessel, to prevent her 
going to pieces. Imaging daily for food, we sought incessantly in 
every crevice, hole, and cornci, but in vain. 

We no^v approached that stage of suffering be\ond which nature 
cannot cany us AVith some, indeed, they were already passed en- 
durance , and one individual, wlio had left a wife .iiid family dependent . 
on him for support in London, unable any longer to bear up against 
them^ and the almost certain prosp'ect of starvation, went down out of 
the top, and we saw him no.more. Having eked out the pork until the 
fourth day, we commenced on Uie cat — foitunately both large and in 
good con^ion, — a mouthful of which witli some water furnished our 
daily Silkness and debility had novp, however, begun to 

make sudKBrages aamong us ^11, that although we had, as 1 before 
remarked, a tolerable stock of the latter, considerable difficulty was 
experienced in procuring it. We had hitherto in rotation taken our 
turn to fill a small bleaker at the cask, wedged ^in among th« car^o of 
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deals; but now, scarcely able to keep our feet along the | m | jL j|id 
still less so to haul the vessel up to the top, we were in some aingd|^ 
even this resource being cut off from us. In this manner, increoible 
as it may seem, we contrived to keep soul and body together untihthe 
eleventh day, — our only sustenance, the pork, the cat, our water, and 
the bark of some young birch trees, which latter, in searching for a keg 
of tamarinds, which we had hopes of finding, we had latterly cowe 
athwart. * 

On the twelfth morning, at day-break, the hailing of some one from 
the deck electrified us all. * Supposing, as we had missed none of our 
shipmates from the top, that it mi*st be from some boat or vessel along- 
side, we all eagerly made a movement* to answer our supposed deli- 
verers, and such was the excitement among us all, that it well nigh 
upset what little reason we had left. Alas*! no boat or vessel -was in 
sight. It seemed as if Fate, not content with our physical suflering, 
added mockery to the scourge. It was at length found that one of the 
party was missing ; and from this individual, whom we found without 
hat, shoes, or jacket, in a state of total derangement, the voice had 
proceeded. 

Despair had now for some time taken such total possession of some 
of us, that, suspended between life and death, a torpor had seized 
us, and, resigned to our fate, we had scarcely sufficient energy to lilt 
our heads, #lid exercise the only faculty on which depended our sal- 
vation. The delirium of our imlortunate shipmate had, liowover, reani- 
mated us, and by this means, through Providence, lie was^ made instru- 
mental to our deliverance. Not long after, one of tlie men, as, if sud- 
denly inspired/ exclaimed, “ Tins is Sunday morning ! — the Lord will 
relieve us from our distress ! — at any rale, I will take a lool^. round me ” 
With this he arose, ^rnd liaving looked about him a few minutes, the 
cheering cry of “ A sail !” announced the fulfilment of tins singular 
prophecy. “ Ves,"’ he lepcatcd, in answer to our doubts, “ a sail, and 
bearing right down upon, us.’* We all eagerly got up, and looking in 
the diiection indicated to the welcome certainty that w'e were not 
again cheated of our hojies almost turned our brains. In a short time 
the vessel, which proved to be the brig Mic Mac, Capt. Tobias, fiom 
Boston bound to London, ra.i down across our bows, liove to, sent Ins 
boats alongside, and by ten o’clock we, were alj safe on board. Singu- 
larly enougli, our brig, which had been lying- to with her head to the 
northward and westward from the lime of the commencement of our 
disasters, went about tlie evening previous to our quitting lier as well as 
if she had been under sail, — ^another providential occurrence*; for had 
she remained wulh lier head to t^e nortliward, we should have seen* 
*“ nothing of our deliverers. From the latter we expeiicnced all the care 
and attention, our deplorable conditaon required ; and, with the excep- 
tion of two of the party, who were.frost-bitlen, and who died two days 
after our quitting the wreck, we booh were restored to health, and 
reached St. Catherine’s Dock on the 30th of the following njonth. 
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A SNORTING ADVENTURE IN INDIA. 

[EsJ^rSShjf a Letitrfrom Lieut Clarke^ of the 26 ih Native Infantry^ 

BofnbayJ\ 

In June, 1833, I set out from Cutch to join my regiment, then 
lying at Deesa. On the night of the 22nd, my tent was pitched about 
twenty miles from a village called Ghousnard * on the banks of the 
river Burnasse. I travelled with a double sef of servants, camels, &c., 
and by keeping one set constantly in advandte, I had nothing to do but 
ride from tent to tent, every thing icing prepared for my reception. 
Devotedly fond o4 field-sportsf I had pursued them with the utmost 
avidity since my first arrival in India. I had enjoyed peculiar facilities 
for so doing, from having b#en almost constantly on detachment. The 
country Twas now travelling through abounded in game, particularly 
hog and black buck, and I anticijiated, with the delight a sportsman 
alone can feel, the havock I should make amongst them. 

Early on the morning of the 23rd 1 traversed the distance from 
Avherc I had slept to my tent near Ghousnard, on a Ilirkara camel, and 
having partaken of a capital breakfast, I eagerly interrogated my 
shikaree as to what prospect of sport. He told me “ there was plenty 
of hog.*’ 1 gave immediate directions to get out the horses, and was 
soon mounted on a favourite Arab, that had been at the death of as 
many hogs as any horse in India, my chaluck sewar riding my second 
horse with a spare spear ; a syce leading a third ; and another with my 
rifle : these, with fourteen coolies or beaters, completed the party. It 
*was an undulating cony try, and interspersed over it were numeroite 
sn^all covers of tamaiisk, &c. ^At this time of year there were no signs 
of cultivftlion. We had beat a considerable quaiftity of ground without 
success, moving only a few pigs that were too small to ride after ; and 
my patience and good humour were rapidly evaporating, when my 
shikaree pointed oul: the pug or track of a large boar ; it aj}peared 
quite fresh, and I determined to follow it. "VVe proceeded for above a 
mile, every moment in the hope of rousing him : when turning the 
angle of a small cover, we suddenly came upon a dead bullock ; about 
twenty }ards to the righj: of it was another; and not a hundred in 
advance was *1110 l^g we were pegging. *The coolies collected round it, 
and 1 heard them repeating the woid “Lions! lions !** 

Enraged at being baffled of my expected 6j)ort, and my blood up, I 
dismounted, and my shikaree show^ed me the lions* track. We could 
make ouf distinctly that there were six ; and as it is their habit to return 
^ at night and devour their prey, I made no doubt that they were stiU in 
the immediate neighbourhood. I seized my rifle, and after considerable * 
remonstrance, and with some difficulty, I persuaded my coplies to follow 
them up, aiffl taking tjie lead we tracked them into a tamarisk nullah or 
ravine, running at right angles^ an3 into the bed of the river. The 
tamarisk resembles the cypress, and is about the height of a man’s head, 
Terming ^^ry thick, cover, extending over four jr five acres. After a 
short paii^fwe entpred, not l^nowing but that the next step might 
throw us into the lions* jaws. We, however, beat through vyitliout any 
adventure, and then we discovered they had stolen away, five iaking 
down the bed of the river, the other, which by the track aj)pcared a 
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Very large one, had doubled back in\o cover^ broke higher, 
the bed of the Burnasse. This last I determined apon 
soon tracked it into a small jungle on the edge of the rivet. 
entered when I heard a ahoat, and running round a bush tftat iijter- 
cepted my view, I saw an enormous lioness making olF with tremendous 
bounds ; I fired and missed her. 1 shouted to my sewar to keep her in 
bight. He put his horse to speed, and in a short time returned and 
told me she had taker refuge m a large vellew break. He guided me 
to the spot, and I got within thirty yards ; she was crouched, glaring 
on us as we approadied. • I raised my rifle and fired,— she uttered a 
tremendous roar and rushed out,— I had wounded her in the shoulder ; 
for as she crossed the bed of the rive|^ she went on three legs. My 
sewar again followed, but she turned on and pursued him, roaring 'ter- 
ribly. He, however, found no difficulty iu getting away ; and ^he re- 
treated and took her stand under a single tree, much resemoling our 
thorn, but larger, and called here a bauble-tree. 

There she stood in full view, appearing almost as large as a bullock, 
with her tongue out, lashing her sides with her tail, and roaring most 
appallingly. I now sent back all my followers, and cocking my rifle 
steadily approached till within thirty yards, when I gave her my fire. 

I struck her, I believe, in the belly. When she received my shot, she 
lowered her head and rushed towards me as if mortally wounded ; but 
suddenly, when within ten paces, turned off and again made down the 
bed of the river for a short distance, then crossed to the opposite bank, 
and entered a large jungle. 

The natives crowded round me and assured me she liad received her 
death-blow. | was greatly elated, — thought her a cowardly s\.ulkiiig 
beast, — and imagined 1 had nothing to^ do bu\ take jiosse sion of i.iy 
prize. I quickly reloaded, and though the sun was at its mer^han and 
the heat intense, I still pursued on foot. Wc now entered the jungle 
into which we had marked her ; it was so thick I could hardly see a 
yard before me. I walked for some time without s^uccess, at length one 
of the coolies exclaimed, “ Sahib I Sahib ! hush, hush, do you not 
hear anything ?” Tliere was a dead silence for a moment, and then 1 
distinctly heard the panting of some huge beast near me. I looked 
earnestly in the direction, bqj: still I could not see anything. J3y this 
time all the coolies hadrdecamped, leaving nfe alone 4 ,with.my shikaree. 

“ There, Sahib ! there in that fcush." I^now cStugiit sight of her sitting 
up like a dog, with her tongue out and glaring on ua, I raised my 
rifle, but my hand shook so from the excitement and extreme heat and 
exertion, that I felt certain 1 should miss. I lowered it, and Aiming to 
my shikaree told him he must shoot her. He was a capital shot ; I < 
have seen him break a bottle at a fiundred yards with a ball. “ No, 
no, Sahib, me not shoot, meTjtfraid me not hit him.” 1 threatened to 
shoot him if he hesitated, j^c*'rifle into his hands, and in order to 

give him confidence I advano^ folrward a Kttle to his left. He fired 
and missed, thl'ew down the rifle and fled. The moment the enraged 
beast heard the report she rushed out. For a seqond I paused — then* 
turned and ran for lif^. It was a heavy sand, and 1 had on spurs and 
gaiters; I could not have ran far before I heafd her roaring tre- 
mendously, close behind. I cast a look back — she was within a few 
yards. I attempted to dodge: my courage died away — ^my legs failed 
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me. She iprang and gashed me to the earth. Tlie first blow must 
have been Certain death, but her leg being broken she could not strike. 
She seized me by the lower part of the back, shaking me as a cat would 
a mouse, lacerating and tearing me dreadfully ; then threw me to the 
ground on my face. She now caught me by the left arm, mumbling 
and biting it : the agony was so intense that I threw up my right arm 
and Baught her by the ear. She quitted her hold and seized my wrist, 

I inwardly prayed for death to relieve me. Apparently exhausted, she 
now crouched at full length, one leg resting on my right thigh, the 
other a little drawn back between n^ legs ; her "tongue out, panting like 
a tired hound, glaring on me full in the face. I had some indistinct 
feeling at the lime tlmt my eye nfight awe her ; and thus with ray head 
a little raised, (for she had th{own me on a bank,) we lay looking on 
each oth?r.« 

My native servant, a sewar, who had been in my service ten years, 
had npw approaclied to within twelve paces of me ; I heard him ex- 
claim, “ Oh God ! oh God ! Sahib, what shall I do ; the horse will not 
approach nearer?” “Turn it loose jnd assist me;” but he came not. 

1 dared not move my head or turn my eye. “ Great God } Chard 
Cawn ! you will not let your master die this dog’s death, and not help 
him ?” — but still he came not. I reproached him with every term 1 
could call to mind, but could only hear in reply his exclamations of 
liorror and fear. At length, when sight began to fail and death ap- 
])eared inevitable, the monster sprang from me — ran about twenty 
paces — and fell dead. 

The ^rhole party now crowded round, they placed me in a cummer- 
bund, and bore me to llie nearest village. I was almost naked — ray 
clothes \^rc torn to Tibands. fainted two or three times before I 
arrived there. They washed my wounds with water, bound them 
with linen rag, put me on a bed, and ^carried me to my tent. Chard 
Cdwn went off expr,eB8 on one of my camels, to a brother officer. 
Lieutenant Green, who was on a march with ^ detacl»ment for Deesa : 
he travelled forty miles before he found him. Green quitted his de- 
tachment, and was with me by seven that evening : to his unremitting 
kindness and care, of wliich I can never show myself sufficiently grate- 
ful, I am indjsbted for my life. I was a*iiund|;ed miles from medical 
assistance : it was tbyeetdays bsfore my V/ounds were dressed, the rags 
being merely moistened to prevent them from sticking. During that 
time he constantly rode by my bed, which was borne by natives, never 
quitting me night or day. It was the middle of the fourth day before 
* I arrived in camp ; and seven weeks before I quitted my bed. 

I retain the skull of my formidahJe opponent — the trophy of my hard- 
earned victory. My general health is^^much impaired) that you may* 
Boou expect me in England to recruit 
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AN INCIDENT IN NAVAL LIFE. 

The ship was hove-short in Plymouth Sound, the Blue Peter at 
the mast-head, and all ready for weighing and making sail, when a 
shore boat brought alongside a candidate tor joining the crew, which 
was then minus son^e dozens. 

“ Let him come on ^oard,** said the First Lieutenant ; and accord- 
ingly the stranger came aft. ‘ 

“ Your last ship, and rating ? — Can you hand, reef, and steer?” were 
the hurried interrogatories of the Lieutenant; at the same Umc feelmg 
his handy while e\idently it was ocular inquiries he most jiractisccf. 

‘‘ I have never been to sea,” answered*the young man frankly ; but 
am willing to become a sailor: take me on }our own terms, and \oii 
will not hereafter complain of my not endeavouring to do my duty.” 

“ AYe’ll try you,” was the officer's laconic reply, accompanied by a 
characteristic nod, while his eye closed the examination with a fixed, 
four-second, right-ahead look, — signifying, J suppose, Bern ember u'hcro 
you now are, my lad. 

This, however, seemed understood by the new corner. 

Then turning on his heel, he continued— “ Mr. , enter this 

new hand as landsman, and see to him.” 

Mr. touched bis hat, the stranger bowed, liis duds were 

handed on board, and they together dived below to seek llio Doctor and 
Captain’s Clerk. 

Such was the entree of the individual whose fate and exit T rftn about 
to relate. Ht) called himself Charles Sinnincts, of Londc«i,«agcd 2'L 
No more was required of him ; but, to the obJerver, it w.i^ obvious 
much more miglit have been added. lie came sailor-rigged coinjilctely, 
and with every necessary accompaniment, e\Tn to the veiv knilc and 
lanyard. Yet he lacked nearly all that constitutes the character he 
assumed, — all that speakr of the grade from which that class of men 
generally come. Ills delicate, though manly face, had ccitainh not 
often been rinsed by the salt spray and dried by tlie south- w ester : 
those hands were as surely not inured to labour and lar, for bo could 
expand them like an undauftted schoolboy U'fore the firs,t stroke: the 
narrowness of bis feet plainly’ proved ffiey had r.!xver knowm freedom, 
nor yielded to the galling rattlings; his very hair disclaimed tlie shij/s 
barber. Yet all this might be attributed to many a London shopman, — 
not such was Summers ! Ills “ outward man” argued much, but I was 
not long in discovering wherewithal to warrant the conclusion of his 
having been an educated man — a gentleman. 

Our cruise was a long one. Summers commenced liis duty in the 
afterguard, an/1 being an ac^jfcfciand ‘willing fellow, at his own solicita- 
tion was soon after placed foretop, wkere Charlie, as thetopmen 

designated him^ quickly evracHTboth disposition and ability to become 
worthy his exaltation, under ^the tuition of Bill Grapple, captain of the 
top. My duty, as a reefer^ occasionally called me flierc, too, and con- 
sequently, in immediate contact with Summers. Af one time I saved 
him, no maptter how, from harsh treatment — perhaps disgrace. 11) is 
brouglit us afterwards as much together as our relative capacities woi Id 
permit ; and this induced him to become, if not altogether communicu- 
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tiVc, morft so to me than to others. He anxiously avoided the officers. 
His sole intent appeared in obeying ordeis, and living at peace with 
his messmates, in which he somehow entirely succeeded. With the 
latter lie associated, ft om necessity; yet “ gentgiel Charlie*' managed 
to make his onn conduct and disposition harmonize with theirs, not- 
withstanding the contrast ; and so lie escaped the usual epithets of land- 
lubler, greenhorn, &c , and was rarely blessed by the crew. 

On the whole, but few words were exehanged by him and me. Once 
he addressed me in most feeling, elegant, and eloquent terms — but they 
breathed thanks, and 1 forget them. The* impression lingers yet. 
'twas then I thought mufli of the “inward man.” 

were again In poit — a fdieign port, the hands had long turned 
in, and it was my watch on <Jeck. I btrollcd to the forecastle and ob- 
served a man gazing intentl) on the land, made visible by a bright 
moon, and audible by the surge lashing Us shore it was Summers! 
I repeated his name before he heeded me. 

“ Why are jou not in }our hammock, Summers * said I. 

“ I prcler bung licre, Mr M »’\he seriously answered ; “’tis 

a glorious — ’tis a hcait-stiiring, Jind jet a beautifully mild and Iran- 
(|uiili/ing iiiahi’ 1 can now uninterruptedly indulge mjself, if I might 
so consider it ” 

“ And which of these ofTccts do ^ou most acknowledge?” 

I sought the latter,” he replied, “but even such a scene as this 
convejs out little comfort to mj haiaas(d feelings;” lie then paused, 
ind we iogethex vacantlj looked on the calm sea 

“ Hint’s a mclanchol> strain,” I at length observed , “ but how can 
expert lajipincss hein • 

“ I d(^ not, Mr M* ,’**lic mournfully exclaimed , “ 'tis occupa- 

tion, obscuritj , — ’tib forgetfulness 1 seek, — happiffess under my circum- 
stances ’ — No, no. Ijook je, bn , fox I am convinced of having excited 
^oul intcicbt, }ou see ill me nothing worse than what is termed ‘ a gay 
joung man,’ and driven here bj the severity of a father — tieatment more 
li lid to be ir tinn tlie lot of a common sailor — that may he never know ! 
He lives iii afllucnce, but I was more dependent — 7nade more so than 
the seivants who cam their jHttxncc , he liKewisc m ide me a gentle- 
man, uid thqn but I’M not detail his r^glecj, his bitter woids, and 

worse than these, wl»wh#I stiuggled to cttdure, and did cnduie, btcau«^(, 

Mr. M , J ha\c a mother and a sister, heaven bless them ! But 

at last his disposition worked upon mine and made me what I am ; he 
could ha^e saved me , he shoidd have valued more a son who loves 
him even now ” 

Summers had never pieviously said thus much, and now I almost 
regretted the ebullition, for his voice seemed choked with the emotions* 
of lys heart, a fond and feeling (Tne, though his words, savoured of a 
spirit not easily contfolled. A word or two followed, in which he ex- 
pressed intense anxiety for iht; disticss occasioned to ins mother and 
• sister. I could not but advise him to anticipate a happy termination, 
even a recon cili all em wiih Ins fathci. ^ 

“ Ah, you clon*t know Inii?,” he remaiked , “ but, Mr M , I 

may depend on your silence 1 assured him se>, and we parted. 

We were at sea, homeward bound, and dashing along \vitlii*a stiff 
gale , the hands were luined up to reef tops«gls “ Wav aloft,” ciicd 
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tl»e officer of the watch, and Charlie was not last in the fore-top. ^ Busi« 
ness is soon done on board a man-of-war, or stand clear ! In less than 
quick time all was nearly ready for running up the yards, when crash 
fell poor Summers in the lee -scupper ! I saw him fall ; he appeared 
in the act of returning hastily to the top from the yard-arm, when 
probably the foot-rope slipped through the eye suddenly, which, together 
with the motion of the sliip and his inexperience, or perhaps giddiness, 
caused his losing both hold and footing, and he fell. He was imme- 
diately carried below, where I v,isited him when relieved from the deck ; 
I had seen the doctor, who spoke of fractured scull, and not an hour to 
live ; indeed there already appeayed an end to his bodily ami mental 
sufferings, for death had set his seal, tli«ugh breathing continued. Had 
you but seen his marble-like features, to the very lips from whence the 
l3lood oozed, and was at times wiped by fhe hard hand of a^mussmate, 
whose rout’h hut subdued voice repeatedly answered to the “ How is 
it with him?*' of his shipmates — had you seen the “ sick chamber’* 
of this young gentleman, this heir to wealth, this only son, this “ com- 
mon sailor,” whose hammock was shortly afterwards, for the first time, 
lashed by other hands around* his bruised form, with a tv\o-and-thirty 
pound shot at his feet — had you heard the words, “ We therefore com- 
mit his body to the deep,” uttered among strangers — liad you seen the 
eternal waters close over him, I did , — you would have exclaimed 
against the harsh dealings of a father ; you would liave pitied the sor- 
rows of a mother and sister, and a tear might have fallen for the loss of 
Charles Summers. 

M. 


ELEPHANT SHOOTING AT CJZYLON. 

It was a calm evening on the 12th of September, 1820, at Siltra- 
wille, a deserted spot some twenty miles inland on the south-eastern 
coast of Ceylon. There were lour of us ; we had arrived rather late in 
the day, after a fatiguing journey, from Pallitosjiany, and established 
ourselves under a group of aged taniaiind tr,^cs, by the edge of a clear 
lake of moderate extent; on opposite side of \yhich and in front of 
us, was a succession of small plains prettily wooded, with high blueish 
rocks in the distance : a deej) iorcst was all around, separated from the 
lake by a belt of greensward of from fifty to tliree hundred , paces in 
depth. Our morning’s sport had amply repaid our toil, and we felt more 
disposed for the quiet enjoyment of the lovely scene before us, than to 
•resume hostilities against all that walks or flies ; neither were tiie dogs 
nor horses in heart for spirited exertion, and our sable attepdants \vere 
all busily occupied in preparing their evening merl. 

Our amu8enf|ent then consisted in observing with our glasses the vari- 
ous tenants of the woods as they slowly browsed their way to the water, 
unconscious of the evil eye watching their every movement. Hogs, deer, 
and buffaloes appeared associated in friendly communion, and secure in 
the enjoyment of long undisturbed repose. There were birds loo of every 
«ize aqd hue ; yet with all this profusion we were still dissatisfied : one 
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feature so p^eculiarly Ce;|^lonese was wanting in this Hving picture, that 
without it we felt the grouping to be incomplete — not an elephant was 
to be seen. Twilight was now rapidly drawing on, and we were about 
to retife to our arbour for the night, when in the jungie over the water 
to the left something of a dazzling whiteness attracted our attentio^-^it 
was the splendid tusks of a full-grown elephant, perfect iu all his pojjpts ; 
but what a time to present himself, just as it was getting dark, and a 
quarter of a mile between him and us ! However, as tuskers are far from 
common in Ceylon, and this appeared to be a most noble specimen, it 
was determined to attack him ; not a moment nvas lost in brief prepa- 
ration. In shirt and trowsers and one gun each, away we started with 
the wind in our favonr, an indispeinsable advantage. We kept close to 
the jungle until we reached the spot the elephant had first appeared at, 
and after * 01^0 look at our pans* committed ourselves to the open ground, 
walking down right upon him. He was slowly making his way to the 
lake, with his back to us, now and then Bto])ping to pull a tuft of lemon 
grass, and raising his trunk in the air to collect intelligence. As we 
approached him, treading as lightly as possible, a deep low grumbling, 
not unworthy of being compared to distant thunder, told us his suspicions 
were awakened ; no time then was to be lost, so we moved quicker, when 
being about twenty yards from him, he all at once wheeled round and 
with a shrill angry cry that made the woods resound, stalked furiously 
towards us; I liappened to have the first fire — it was a front shot, but 
his head was too high from his nearness, and my ball entering in the 
hollow above llie eye (a most fatal spot on a proper level) skimmed his 
brain instead of entering it. S. flashed in the pan, so did li., and it was 
^^sauoc quipcat,'^ when % fired ; for one moment the huge brute was 
stationary, tl*en fell at bis full length on the turf — his eyes glazed and 
legs strolcned out, as stiff as if he had been carved in stone — the ball had 
entered behind the ear, an^ lodged deep in the brain. Elephant-shoot- 
ing in cover with clear daylight is sufficiently exciting — by twilight in a 
plain it becomes nervous ; besides, single elephants are considered parti- 
cularly ugly customers. 

It was dark by the time we reached our bivouac, there, we found din- 
ner prepared for us in front of a large fire, and after doing ample justice 
to the peacock, mulligatawny, and venison skJaks, not forgetting a couple 
of magnum bBnumS of l:^ieyd*8 ^claret, w^ sank* upon our fresh straw, 
the stars glimmering through the branches above us, lulled to rest by 
wild sounds that filled us with delightful anticipations of the dawn — nor 
were we disappointed. 

On referring to my notes I find the elephant to have measured 10 fee.t 
7 inches, from the tip of the shoulder to the ground in a direct line, and 
13^ inches across the broadest part of the fore foot : his tusks proved to 
be, the one 6 feet 1 inch, the other b feet 10 inches in length ; weighing 
both together 117lbs. « , , 
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THE CORK BOOTS." 

“ Say what you please,** said Captain E. to hh friend Mdjor S., 

say what you please of the sobriety and gravity of the English 
nat^n ; but however we may flatter ourselves on tliat head, we do not 
by any means bear that character amongst foreigners.” » 

“ You don’t mean to assert, my friend,” rejoined Major S., “ tliat we 
have half the vivacity "of the French, or a tenth part of the wit of the 
Italians ; our demeanour is more grave, more thoughtful.” 

A fig for your gravity,’* cried his friend : “ did you ever hear of a 
Frenchman or an Italian playing suc4i pranks, sUch hoaxes, as some of 
our regiment did ? — for instance, take the story of the Coik Hoots.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” roared Major S. ; “ tliat really w'as a cgpKal affair ! 
Do you know that there was nothing during the whole campaign that 
afforded me so much pleasure, so many agreeable recollections ; 
although begun in a frolic, it was the means of assisting more than one 
friend, which without the aid of cork boots 1 never could have accom- 
plished,” 

“ What’s thiit, Ned?” said his uncle, a hearty old sejuire, and who 
was as fond of a joke or a merry tale as Ins nephew — what story is 
this ? I thought thou hadst emptied thy budget long ago.” 

“ AVhy, uncle,’* replied Ned, “ I have hardly had time to give you 
the whole of my pranks since I left merry England; but sj)e<ikmg, you 
know, makes the throat dry, so let’s have another bottle of claret, and 
then you shall have the story of the cork boots.” 

** I doub^if it’s worth so much,” said his uncle, wunking at Cajiiain 
E. ; how'ever. I’ll try you once more, in the h)pe that this story may 
be something bettei than your last one ” So the wine being ])ut on 
the table, the file stirred, and the candles snuffed, Ned without more 
preamble thus began. 

” I dare say, uncle, you will recollect the time wlien hoaxing was all 
the fashion in London, and that in one case in })articular not only tlie 
street in wliich the person lived, but even those adjoining were abso- 
lutely blocked up by the people, who v^erc hurrying, some on foot and 
others in vehicles of every description, wiUi the innumeral)le articles 
which they had been ordeifd to send in. ^Vcll, the English papcis 
which were sent out to Lisbon were quite full of this hoax, and alloided 
us great amusement at the mess. Tins was followed by many sage 
remarks regarding the gullibility of John Hull, till at length J hazarded 
a conjecture that the Lisbonites might perhaps be successfully imposed 
upon. A dozen voices immediately scouted the idea; — the thing was 
impossible; no, none but John, honest simple Jolin, wuis at all likely to 
fall into a trap. All this did not discourage me ; and after a great 
deal of talk 1 at length declared tliat I would undertake to assemble at 
a given point ten thousand of the inhabitants of Lisbon, in the expec- 
tation of hearing or seeing something very wonderful, and which, of 
course, they would neither hear nor see. J had scarcely spoken when 
bets were offered to me on all hands, and at high odds against my under- 
taking. I took a few of them, and the remainder was taken by those 
of brother officers who, from the confident way in wliich 1 spoke, 
were inclined to risk a small sum for the chance of winning a large one. 
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This being finished, it was agreed on all hands that the strictest secrecy 
should be pTeserved, and^that no one should interfere with my arrange- 
ments; so, without taking anyone into my confidence,! proceeded 
with my measures sipcordingly. 

1 had bills posted up in the most public streets and squares in 
Lisbon^ announcing that an Englishman in cork boots would, at^the 
height of the tide on the following Wednesday, walk across the Ta^s ; 
and inviting dll the men, women, and children to come and see so novel 
a sight, a sight that they might never l^ave it *111 their power to see 
dgain, Wednesday arrived ; and as it on purpose to do dll manner of 
justice to bootikins, the heat of the sun was tempered by a fine refresh- 
ing brgeze fiom the Tagus. At an early hour all our mess was on the 
alert to ascertain what was likely to be the result of the experiment ; 
and tor a while I was exposed to a hot fire from those who had betted 
against its success. But tlie tables were soon turned. Long before 
the appointed time the population began to pour out of Lisbon ; the 
shops were shut, and every horse, mule, and carnage, which could be 
had for love 01 money was put m requisition. It was a glorious day 
lui the boatmen also, who charged double price, for many preferred 
going by water. 

“ Ihe place where Cork Boots was to make his debut, was from the 
garden walls of the fine palace of Belem, three miles from lasbon ; and 
at tins place tlie Tagus is three miles across. Our Marshal, not think- 
ing he ouirlit to know better than his neighbours, announced Ins inten- 
tion of being present , and the Cortes, who were then assembled, on 
healing ot the Maishal's intention, resolved also to honour Corky with 
tUcir august presence, and^ accompanied by a prodigious tail of attend- 
ants* they fouk their station at Uic windows of the palace of Belem, 
winch almost touches the Tagus, thus secuiing tOtthemsclves the best 
situation foi seeing everything. 

“ 1 shall not soon forgerthe scene which presented itself to our view. 
In place of ten thousand thcie were fifty thouband people assembled ; 
and the variety of their dresses, and the mitigling of the diiiererft 
groups together would have formed a most enchanting subject for the 
paintci. There one might see ladies in the most elegant costume 
mixed with the veil and mantilla of the low^r orders ; friais and officers 
— sellers of cafkes anid conFectionery — vei^ders oi lemonade — criers of 
iced water — mingled with** the military bands that serenaded the multi- 
tude , the little town ot Belem was all agog — never had it been so gay. 
In shoit, my dcai uncle, never was a hoax more charmingly ai ranged. 

“ Till te*o clock was the tinic fixed for Corky to lake his leave of the, 
land. As llie hour drew near, the populace began to look out for his 
arrival, and to wonder what could detain him. Expectation sat on every 
face the Tagus spiead out her bilv€!.ry bosom as it inviting her expected 
guest* but stTll he canje not. The Marshal began to look grave, and 
took out his watch , so did ‘’his ^uite, so did the Cortes, and so did all 
those who had watches. The populace began to murmur, and to ges- 
tfculdti' no class of people seemed pleased, but those who had com- 
modities to sell. ^ 

“ At length, as if by magic, sundry bills were posted up in different 
parts of the place, announcing that the gentleman with the ’cork boots 
was in despair at not being able to step across the Tagus that day, as 
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th6 boot-maker had just sent him ititelhgeoc’e, that the F/ench army 
having burnt down alt the cork treeS| he had not been able in all Lisbon 
to procure as much as Would finish them* 

** On learning this announcement^ the Marshal and his ,Uite 
descended from &e palace With all imaginable gravity, and r. ounting 
their horses set Off quietly and composedly towards Lisbon? as if the 
disappointment had arisen from accident ; the Cortes foJUiWed in a simi- 
lar manner ; but, When die mass of the jieople found that they liad been 
holqtM, the burst of wrath and indignation which bro^e from them was 
really tremendous. The clenching of fists and teeth, and the sparkling 
of thousands of black eyes, while they vowed vengeance against llie 
hoaxer, made me feel somewhat uncomfortable : bat the secret \uas well 
kept; so, 1 had the double pleasure of winning my bet, and of having 
many a hearty laugh with my friends at the admirable manner in winch 
the hoax had succeeded. The Portuguese, however, have neither for- 
gotten nor forgiven it ; and to this day, you cannot offend an inhabitant 
of Lisbon more, tlian by asking him if he had seen the man with the 
cork boots walk across the Tagus.” 

J. W., K.N. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AND FLAG omCERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 

THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR FRANCIS LAFOREY, BART., K C.B. 

The subject of this memoir entered llic Koval Navy early lu life. In 
1791, having armed at the rank of ComrnAnder, he vva^i appointed to 
H.M. sloop Fairy, served in her on th6 Leeward I&laad Stat'oii lor two 
years, and was then Aespatebed to Enjiland with an account ul the captuie 
of the Island of Tobago. On the ath June, 1793, bo was promoted to 
Post-rank, and shortly after had the command of the Caryslort, of 34 guns . 
and on the 29th May, 1794, captured the Castor, Fiench Ingate, ol 32 guns 
and 200 men, sixteen of whom were slain, and nine wounded. The Carys- 
lort lost hut one man killed, and six v\ou ruled. The Castor had foimeily 
been a British ship, captuicd by the French, regularly condemned, and re- 
commissioned m then service, yet the Navy Boaid put in a cLum lor her 
to he lestored to the Biitislf service on pavirent of salvage; but, on the 
matter coining before the Adi'iiudty C’ouit, Sir Jain^ Mariiol, the judge, 
decided she was a lawful prize, and the whole value was decreed to the 
captors. Captain Laforey alferwaids had L’Aimahle, Beaulieu, and Scipio, 
in the West rndies. In the latter ship he was veiy active, in conjunction 
with Commodore Parr and Major-Gencial Whjle, in the capture of the 
Dutch settlements of Demeraia, Essequibo, and Beibicc, m 1795. Imnie- 
d.atoly on succeeding to the baionetcy. Captain Laforey was appointed to 
the Ilydia: and, while cruizing off the coast of France, in company with 
the Vesuvius bomb, and Trial cutter, *he, on the 1st ol May, 1798, dis 9 overed 
a French frigate, a corvette, and a cutter. Afteivi long chase, the former 
was brought to actwin by the Hydra, whw succeeded in drawing her on shore 
near Havre, and, with the boats ot his small squadron, destroyed her. She 
proved to be the Confiante, of 36 guns, and a crew qf 300 men, the greater 
part of whom got o** shore. The corvette contrived to escape ; hut the 
cutter shared the late of the frigate. ‘After serving two years on the 
Leeward Island tStation, m the Hydra, Sir F. Laforey took the command of 
the Powerful, 74, and was employed m the Baltic; and afterwards under 
the order of Adiniial Sir Chailes Pole, in Cadiz Bay, In 1805, Sir Francis 
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was appointed to the shin Spartiate^ of 74 guna» ahd ib^taOked to tlie dect 
under Lord kelson, acconipanying him to the West lodges i|i teareh of the 
French and Spanish licet ; atid in the memorable battle of t(Va&lgar had 
the gogd fortune to be engaged. The Spartiate sustained a loss of tliree 
killed, and twenty \^unded. Sir F. Laforey, with the other captains of the 
lleot, leceivcd a gold medal. He continued the iHedSterratftean until 
promoted to the rank of Rear-Adtairal, in 1814K He Ihr three or four 
)ear» Comraander-in-Chief on the BarbadoeS statio%with his flag |n the 
Dragon, of 74 guns. On the increase of the Order df the Bath, in 1^X5, 
Sir F. Laforey was nominated a K.C.B., and on the 22nd of July, 
promoted to the rank of Admual of the Blue. 

, THB UnTIE BSA&'ABMIRAL JAMES UOWEN 

Commenced his maratime career jn the merchant service. Being appointed 
to the Arteis^frigate, in the capacity of Master, m 1781, he rendered him- 
self conspicuous in several actions in the North Sea, particularly by his 
skill in scriraanship in the ditlicult navigation ofl the coast of Holland. 
Hib scrt^ces at this peiiod having gained him eonsideiiihlc reputation, at 
tlie breaking out of the re^ olutionary war, Lord Howe selected him as 
Master of his flag-ship, the Queen Charlotte, and the admirable manner 
111 which he stoeied her into action on the memorable 1st of June elicited 
Ihe admiration of the whole Heel. As a mark of their esteem, the Captains 
ot all the ‘^hips appointed him Agent for the prizes taken on that occasion, 
and he was made a Lieutenant, in ordei to he in the regular line of prt mo- 
tion, so as to reach the highest rank in his prolcssiou. 

Being Til st- Lieutenant in LoidBiidport s ship, m the action off L’Orientt 
in 1 7!)^, he was made Cominandei, and shortly after Post, and appointed to 
the Glor>, OS, and subsequently the Thunderer, 74, as Flag-Captain to 
Admiial Christian, Aftei performing a vanety of services m the West 
Influjs and ihqMeditcrraneifn, ho raptund a Spanish frigate* the Santa 
Teresa, of 4^ guiis,^hilst*cominanJmg the Aigo, 44, and chased another of 
similar foice, which, by the daikness of the night, eft aped. Having es 
coitcd a coinoy of China slups fiom St. Helena to England, in 1801, the 
East India Coiupan} voted him a pieic of plate, value 400 guineas. 

In 1803, wiien hostilities were renewed, he commanded the Dreadnought, 
9s, loi a shoit period, and was then appointed ConfVnissioner of Transports, 
winch oflice (with the exception of a short time that he acted as Captain of 
tile tieet to Earl St. Vincent) he held loi upwaids of 20 years. He ar- 
ranged the embarkation of Sir John Moore s army at Corunna, and, under 
his duett ion, the immense transit of soldiers, ?>toics^ and piovisions, were 
legularly foiwaidcd to*the Lkikc of WclhngtOi thioughout the Peninsular 
campaigns. His decease took place at Ilfracombe, Devonshire, on the 27th 
ol Apiil, at the age of 85. 

Ot the piofcsbioiial and personal meiits of this ofiicer a coriespondent 
writes as foflows : — “Having known this hiavi* and worthy veteran for - 
fifty years, I can confidently asseit that, duiing the whole of that peiiod, 
the ^ei vices he rendered to his countiy vveie gallant, important, and useful,* 
and furthci, that there never was any dul> he had to perform that was not 
earned yito effect with a zeal for the taii^e ot his King and country's honour 
and welfaie, that no ohsl{¥Jle, lipwever gicat, could subdue, or even abate. 

In fact, a narrative of his profession®.! life would furnish the hist exemplar 
for an officer’s imitation that could be ofleicd to his consideration. Furtlicr, 

It may with ti-uth be said of him, that in private life ho was a kind paient, 
a steady friend, an honourable man, and a sincere thiistian. He left 
several daughters, and one suwlWttg son (two others who had each attained 
the rank of post-captain pre-aee8teed the Admiral), the Rev. •John St, 
Vincent Bowen, who, I believe, hve^ at Ilfracombe,” 
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the late rear-admiral GEORGE WHITE. 

Of the sen ices of oui present subject we have^iit scanty m&teiials; we 
find him First Lieutenant of the late Royal George, and on the captuie of 
L Heicule, by the Mars, in 1798, he was promoted by Lord Bfidport while 
Commander in-Chief of the Channel fleet, into the Megara, fiie-ship, lu 
room of the presentRear-^Admual Shirley, when the latter was piomoted 
into the Hercule. ne was made a Captain in 1799, but never having betn 
appoi^Nd. to ft poet-ship, be retired as a Rear-Admiral m 1830. * 

* % 

ft ' ' ' 

THE LA1S,MAJ0*R-GENERAL BROOKE YOUNG 

Went^rly m life to Ameiica, and joined the army of General Burgoyne m 
as a volunteer, m 1776, and tint cApacit|y served at Sdiatoga, 
'where he was wounded and taken piisonci In 1779 he was exchangld ami 
returned to England In 1780 he was appointed Second Lieut ol aitillcij, 
and went to the Wtst Indies to join his company at St Lucie, *vlfeit he got 
his fiist Lieutenantcy m 1782 He remainid there till the island was tedtd 
to the French in 1783, and leturned to England in 1784, and joined his 
company at Plymouth Dock, where he remainid till 1787, when he 
embarked foi Gibraltar In 1790 he was ordered with the company to the 
West Indies, and was at the taking of Maitiniquo, Guadaloupe, and St. 
Lucie, in 1794 He had the honoui of commanding the brigade of guns 
attached to the Duke of Kent, and at the storming of tlu Fleur dEpie 
took with his own sword au ensign, which he piesented to H R rf He got 
his Captain Lieutenancy the same >eai, and leturned to England in 1795. 
He lemaincd at Woolwich till 1798, when he got his company at Plymouth 
Dock, where he went to take the commind of it In 1802 he embaiktd 
with his company for Gihialtar in 1803 he went to Malta m 1801 h( g)t 
hib Majority, and returned to England m 1S05, ind was immtdiaUly 
appointed to the command of the aitillciy then undci oidiis loi Bidiien, 
where he we*nt and joined Gciieial Don Ile'^got his LicuIp Cnilonelcy the 
same year, and returned with the expedition, theil undet I ord ^ ithiait to 
England in 1806 fle was then appointed to the Sussex District, iiid in 
1807 removed to Cork, wheie he lemamed m the command ol the aitillciy 
in the south-west district of Iieland till 1814, when he received oideisto 
take the command of the aitillciv in Ceylon, wheu he airived on the 20th 
Januaiy, 1815. He wa^ appointed Colonel m the aimy, 4th June, 1813 , 
Colonel in the Royal Artillery, 20th Decembei, 1814 , and Major Geiui il, 
12th August, 1819 Ho was presented with two swoids— one in the West 
Indies m 1794, undone in Iieland m 1814 

• — T- * ‘ 

THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN DALRYMPLE, BART 

Entered the seivice in 1790 as Ensign m the 40th , the aoth of Apnl, 
1792, he was promoted to Lieutenant, the 2f»th of April, 179L Captain in 
the 19th foot, and on the 28th of the latter month, he exuianged into 
tjie 3rd Guards. In 1794 he went to Flandeis, and served on the Continent 
till the return of the British m 1795 The 6th of December, 1798, he suc- 
ceeded to a coppany, with the lank of Lieut -Colonel In Octobei, 1805, 
he accompasiied the expedition to*Hano\er, m July, 1807, he vent to 
Zealand, and was present at the siege of Ccpenhfigcn The 25th of Apiil, 
1808, he leccvned the brevet of Colonel®, and was appointed Major General 
the 4th of June, 1811 , and subsequently served foi a shoit time on tJie 
staff in Scotland l^ir Joliji died at his bi*ot]]^r in-law s residence, Biunts- 
field House, N.B , on the 2Gth of May 1^^ 
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FOREJGS MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 

Thf!“ report made by the Grand Chancellor of this order enables us to 
prcbcnt the following view of its financial state, up to the 1st of January last. 

The deficit for the year 1833, and for • 
pre\ lous \ ears, amounts to . . 4,i'40,24G francs. 

Payments outstanding to be made 2,568,026 

, • • 

7,309,275 .. or 292,371/. 

Fiom A\liich deduct claims of* the 
Legion oil acccfiint of re\enueb in aricar 6,071,322 .. or 242,853/. 


Positive deficit 49,518/. 

The deaths of members of the Legion in 1833 amounted to 956 ; and the 
e\pense of proMdiiig insignia tor new member^ was 81,51 7 francs, or 3380/. 
Ill that year the number of additional nominations was 2563, \i/. — S grand 
(“losses, 17 great olficers, 46 comi laiiders, .305 officers, and 2187 knights. 
In that }ear, therefore, a ^ery notable addition was made to the number of 
inembeis. The outlay upon plac'e^ of education in fa\(nir of the Legion was, 
last ^ear, 661,166 francs, or 26,410/.; and in 1813, 607,805 francs, or 
26,712/. 

SPAIN. 

• THE LATE G^NRH\L ZUM \L AC ARRKGUY, 

was born at t^rmaistegui, a small vnlage in the province of Guipuzcoa, iii 
the }eai* 1789. Ills family is one of high rank in ifiat quarter of the 
IVninsul.i ; and at the time when the French first broke into Spain he was 
‘'tud)iiig for the legal jirolession dt Pampeluna. This violation of liis 
countrj’h hbeities v\as a signal to him to join tlie ranks of the Spanish 
pall lots; he was one of those who s(‘rved under JMlna, and was tjiereforo 
initiated into the ciaft of mihtarv matters hy the ver^ comiiiander against 
whom It was his subsequent late to measure Ins strength. In 1822 wo find 
him son mg m a ngiment at that time in gairisou at Pampeluna; hut as 
‘■0011 as the standard of the Ann) of the Faitli had been raised under 
(^iiesada’s orders, *lio hSstened to enh^t underwit, and v\as successively ap- 
])Ointed Major and Lieutenant Colonel. Upon the termination ot the war of 
1823 he was lenioved into tlie regiment ol the Military Oiders. At a review 
of this legiment by Ferdinand VII., the King was so much pleased with 
the superior finciphne of the eoips, and the precision with winch it went 
through the manoeuvres, as to pay a high compliment to its commander on^ 
the occasion. This officer, however, honestly admitted that the regiment 
vv as wholly indebted to Zumalacarrcguy for its ctficieney : and Fenlmand 
having iiiquired jvhy he had not obtainecl a colonelcy, and being informed 
tliat his length of service #licl nt»t cntitlg him to that rank, -“Well and 
good,’ answered the Monarch; “and so much the worse for tho» regiments 
ot Military Oiders I will show them that they are for once in error. It !-> 
my will that Don Thomas be appointed Colonel ; lor ^ do not choose hfj 
f>hould wait for time lo^do that, winch his skill and sm’viccs have already 
done for him.” He was consequently posted to the command of the 15th, 
or Estremadura Regiment, and in a short time the corps became a'model to 
the whole service. “ None is better organized, better taught, or better dTs- 
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ciplined," are the very viords in which the Jdadrid Gazette of that day 
spoke of it. * 

The affair of La Granja, however, exposed him to the charge of being 
attached to the claims of Dun Carlos, and singularly enough, Quejiadu him- 
self was the individual who undertook to intimate to him that his services 
wore dispensed with on that score, Zumalacarreguy hercujion withdrew to 
Pam pelupa, where he remained until the death of Feidiimnd once more 
called him into active seiwice. He now made common cause with *^Santob- 
Ladron, who organized the first levies against the present Government, 
Upon the death of thi& louden, and the subsequent retiring of Colonel Era^o, 
on account of ill-health, svlio succeeded him in the command, Zumalacarreguy 
assumed it: and hence dates the brilliant career wduch has immortulized 
him. Some time afterwards ^on Carlos sent him a bievet as Major- 
General, and upon the King's arrival in Navarre, he appointed hiln Licut.- 
General and Commander iii Chief of tlve Rojalist forces. In this capacity 
he has at least acquiied a claim to be classed among the skiifu'i, because he 
was undeniably one ut the successful warriors of his age and counlr). AVe 
leave it to poslcntv to judge the rank which he shaU bear iii the records of 
histor) ; but wo maj not close this brief sketch without a glance at liis per- 
sonal endow iiu'hts and character, drawn from the testimony of an e)e- 
witness and companion m arms. 

“ Zuiiidlacarieguy v\as of middling stature, and his figure, a twelvemonth 
ago, was grvjw mg jikiuiper and lieav ler. Ills v\ hole featuies were iull of ex- 
pression ; he hud a quick and picicing etc, and his cuiled mu^taduos and 
lull whiskers gave him a martial look. He wa.s a man ol astonishing 
aetivitv, and (pm km ss of motion charactciiM d over) hmb ami muscle of 
lus fiaiiie. Ills meinoi}, too, was so extraordinar> , that the VNlioie 
sonale of lus <’orps was as a(‘curatel> earned in his lunid as on the must(>r- 
rolls: hence luspemwas rarely (ailed into pl.n. Hi' was a lather to liis 
soldmrs, and a single look Ir »m him was sulUeient to command obedjence 
and submission, and rivet their attenVon. Rough and abriFpt as was his 
outward beaiing, kinder creature nevi'i* exi-tc'd : lie cornbiied siin])hcilv 
of maiuiers With generosity and enlue disinlerestedimss of (lisjiosiUon, ami 
his afiabilit} wa.s as conspic’"<;Us as liis fiMaikness: no man ever hi Id his 
Word inoic sacred, — none could have a less humble opinion oi lus own 
meiits. He wrote occasionally to Ins shamefull) peisecuted wife, but it was 
111 tew words; for he seldom went to giealer iengtli than llns,— ‘ 1 am well ; 
beef) } our mind at ease. Kiss our dour daughter on each cheek. I should 
add, that Zumalacarreguy was bra\e as the bravest ; and when the oeeasiun 
called for it, exposed his person with as much unconcern a.s the meanest of 
his followers.” « 

RUSSIA. 

THK RliCRUlT. 

Extract of a letter from Ehatertno^faff — '‘The servitudfe which exists 
^ among the lower (lasses natuimlly Kails me to speak of the manner in 
•which the ranks arc filled. You will easily conceive that it rc>ts wholl) and 
solely with the landholder to determine which of his vassals he will inilude 
in his quota of lecunts. The superior authorities, in thq first i^ace, send 
down an order to the military governors of provinces, specifjing how many 
recruits arij to l>e furnished out of a gfven number of individuals. And here 
'I shoubl rernaik, that it is extremely difficult, under the present order of 
things, to obtain an accurate return of the amottiit of jiopulation ; loV, as 
every single vassaf is of no small value in tiie estimation oi lus owner, it is 
natural enough that, as he parts with liim for ever, he should be extremely 
reluctant to have a soldier made of him, A new census, it is true, is at- 
t^pteii from time to trme, but nothing like correctness ever results from it. 
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The landholder in Ru««<ia is almost as complete coveieign lord and master 
over his estates as in Hungaiy ; and though liable to any orders he may 
iecei\efrom the constituted authorities ot his province, as well as to the 
established laws of his country, he is not tioubltd with any particular 
qualms of conscience in his construction of eithei Whenever, thetefofe, 
the Mixed Boaid, composed of mihtaiy officers and one or two civilians, 
receive-s^d net lions to take an account of the numbei of inhabitants in a 
distiict, the lindholder himself little trouble o^r concern about the 

mat 101 When questioned as to the number of souls on his pioperty, his 
leph IS, ‘ Really I (annot tell’ If piesscd moic cfosel), he calls m his 
nunafrpr oi steward, and orders him to t?i\e a]j the information m hm power. 
The min has is jj^reat an interest in ccaicealiiif; the tiutli, and professes as 
consuiiini fle an ij^noiance on the suh)ect as his mastei nay moie, even 
thu its \ill not evtoit a veiatioiis aiibv\ti fiorn him The local authoiities 
arc tlieii t illetf hut not a uoid can be obtained fiom them, exceptinf^ pro- 
ftssions of tluir uttei inability to state how many human beings Ine within 
the \ ill i^e 1) uuids 

“ Uivh rllichP ciicumslantt s, the only lesouice left to the Commissioners 
IS to is'sembk the inhabitants on a given spot, seaith every house in the 
phut ind count h( ids foi iheinsfhts Whilst this in opeiation, care is 
taken to send i iiumbci of m^lest) a distance, pack th^mi oft to work in 
s »nie icmotc foiest or else ensconce the m in some hiding place. The poor 
fellow^ Ihcni'-clves aie the fiist to lend a helping hand in the fiaiid, as it 
alfoids them the best i h nice of escaping nuhtir> senue, loi which thej en- 
teit iin i decided lepugiiaiicc 

“ \ ou m IV 11 )w ]udge foi yourself whit little rclunce is to be placed on 
the lliissnn popul ition retuiiib, and}ou miv si^cly tike it foi gianted, 
to i, tliat the wlioK countiv is far iiioie densel> peopled than appeals upon 
the l^c f any st itistical actoi*nts A few wouK on the piovince fiom 
wliK h I ^ni w r fing may not here be out of plac e The gic itcst bieadth of 
Ek iluinosl ift about one nimdicd and fortj miles and^its aica cannot, 
lliculoie, be much under foui teen thousand square miles three times the 
supcificial extent of \orkshiie ‘If the mirnbei of its inhabitants stood at 
dl in pioportion to the situation and pioductiveness of the soil, it would 
suffice foi the suppoit of at least nine millions of. individuals , at this 
moment howcvci, tliej do not exceed one thud of the number, though it is 
iccoiintcd one of the most populous piovinces in the empire In fact, it is 
a picMtv extensive state ni it««elt, and )oii may, therefore, foim some notion 
of the powei possessed b) the governoi of such antexpanse of country, par- 
ticuhih when }ou are him wise nude avvaie thai in ni4ny cases that au- 
thoiitv IS ib^olutely despotic , feft not only does he lule as the immediate 
lopicbcntativc oi his sovereign, but lioin the distance at which he is placed 
fi nn the scat of government, it is no very easy matter to call him to account 
foi anj malvei-sjfclion The ]udieial and civil administration of every pro- 
vince is vested in a civil goveinoi , and in militai) conceins, two, and often 
as minv as three, militaiy lieutenant-governors, are subordinate to the 
niilitir> governoi, whose authority is in many respects even of a more ex- 
tensive iixtuic- than that of his civilian colleague. ’ 


MOixGOLIA. 

• THE.CACHARIAN MONGOLS. 

The following notes on Ite military s^^ateof this people are derived from 
the Journal of Kofiefski, a Polish traveller. Who aceompanied the Russian 
mission to Peking m 18 JO. “Between the 28th of Octobei and the*6th of^ 
November, the mission was engaged in tiaversing the steppes on which the 
Cachais are encamped, and we here collected the subsequent notes with 
* . H 2 
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regard to their organization. This people form a militaiy division of Mon- 
golia, and are organized into eight regiments, which bear the following de- 
signations in conformity with the colours of their respective standards, — 
tlie yellows, the yellows with a border, the whites, the whites with a border, 
the reds, the reds with a border, the blues, and the blues with a border. 
The whites have pi*ecedencc m rank, and never fight, excepting when all 
the rest have bjien beaten. This regiment is composed of 18 squadron^, 
each 70 riders strong: at the head of each squadron is a dzartyina or 
captain, who receives an annual pay of two hundred silver roubles, (the 
silver rouble being Wbrth about three shillings); two lieutenants, with a 
pay of one hundred and twenly such roubles ; and four inferior officers, with 
a pay of forty. One half of tne hoi;j»cmeu are sli^vrpshootcrs, and receive a 
pay of forty -eight silver roubles ; while the remainder do not i A'eu c more 
than half that allowance. • 

“ The Cacliar troops arc mustered every year for a gcnej»l^e\ icw of thice 
days, in tlio \icmity of the castle of Dzan Dzuikcn, one of the btroiiLdiolds 
in the great Chinese wall, w'here their generals lesule ; and each r(*giuient 
IS passed besides in separate ie\iew, which is held near their stationary en- 
campment. Here they are required to fall in with bows and airows, and 
practice shooting on foot the fust day, and on horse the second. bl\er since 
the Mandshus have filled the Chinese throne, the education of (he Cachar- 
Mongols has been placed on a complete niilitar) footing; and ntry lad, 
from the moment of Ins attaining his fifth year, is home upon tlieir nlu^ter- 
rolls and allowed pay. They area line race of men, and much snpcnoi to 
the Kalkhas-Morigols. 

“ A considerable portion of the Cachar plains is covered with the Empei-or 
of Cliiiia's flocks, which are apjdied to the suppoit of the Army. The 
camels arc used Ibi diawing the artillery and traii&poiting stores, &c. The 
horses supplv remounts to Ihecavaliy , tuid the sheep and oxen luinish 
rations for the several regiments. ♦ The nerdsmen aiif taken fivim their 
ranks, and iccc^e additional p«i} and leeoiiipensos in ihj event of any 
extraordinary increase iii llieir Hocks; but they aie hfdd icsponsible, at the 
same time, fin* any decrease in them. They cnnstiUUc, likewise, a species 
of domestic police with the Chinese, and are useiul in Ihwaiting any sinister 
designs on the part.of the Mongolian regiments. Every six lierdsiiieii are 
under an overseer, and each of the lattei has tli(‘ caie of 1200 sheep, or 500 
horses, or 300 camels. Every regiment furnishes about 300 men to look 
after the sheep, 180 to attend to the horses, and 120 to lake charge ot the 
camels ; and eveiy regijjiciilal distiict contains 00,000 sheep, 15,000 hoises, 
and 0000 camels.* This subdivision is fiot, however, rigidly uniform; lor 
the Blue regiment, for instance, Idimshes alone 1380 keepers for 120,000 
horses. Gusay Arnbaki, tlie leader of the Cachars, is the general super- 
intendent of the Hocks and droves : he audits the registers once a year, and 
sends a report to the Emperor ; for these purposes a f 'limese commissioner 
IS despatched to him every three years. Great abuses suBsist, however, in 
this branch, and the Gazette of Peking contained an admonition to its 
superintendents in J 830, from which it may be inferred that a very large 
portion of the herds, &c., cxisteil on paper only," 
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GENERiV. CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOtTRNAt. 


Attach on Pigeon Island, — Letter from CapL Scoit. 

Mr. Editor. — Commander Burton was bound either to substantiate his 
charges against me, or to candidly acknowledge his crror^; he has failed in 
the one, and declined the courtesy of the other. I am therefore induced to 
request you will insert the following letter f»om Colonel Sir Charles F. 
Smith, K.E., in answer to one I addressed to him frUm Port R^al, on first 
reading the attack made upon me by the galjant Commander. It may tend 
to dissipate the mist thaU&till appears Ao emelop the “ recollection*’ of that 
officer ; Sir Charles being the identical Captain Smith pointed out by Cora- 
inunder Burtpn as having acted in «onj unction with himself in the formation 
of the battery, the credit of which is so complacently self-appropriated. 

Query — Was Commander Burton, or was he not, cmplo}ed in dismantling 
the baUery in question after the surrender of Pigeon Island ? If he was 
engaged in the duty surmised, it may in some measure account for the 
confusion of ideas that have led him to mistsike the posterior for the anterior 
period. Memory often commits a species of trca^on against itself when 
excroibcd for no bettor purpose than a puerile arraignment of facts, unwar- 
ranted by any public utility or private good. A severe scrutiny of the 
motives leading to «uK*h mischieious collision is not to be dispensed with by 
men embarking in these hazardous experiments. 

“ Barbadoos, Feb. 23, 1835. 

“ Dear Capt. Scott, — Understanding from Capt. Smith that he will 
sail for Bermuda at eleven o'clock this morning, 1 prefer sending a hasty 
line by him to tnking the chance of a letter now catching you at Port Royal. 
I kiwvv ndthing of the contr(W(rs»y between vou and Captain Burton beyond 
what 5 bur lettVr ^ontalns ; for I never saw either of your books, and I do 
not believe thJt copies can be procured in the island toci)^blc me to compare 
them. I v\as not in the liabit of taking notes of my military proceedings, 
or indeed upon any other subject, for fear of spoiling what I looked upon to 
1)0 an excellent memory : hut if that memory does not strangely deceive me, 
I should pronounce (’a])t. Burton to be iniMaken if Ije denies to the crew of 
the Pompee a share in the first night’s work before Pigeon Island, Mar- 
tinique -an error, however, at this distant period, into which he might 
caMly have fallen, by confounding that operation with some other — the pro- 
bability of which IS strengthened by the facts i)f there having been two 
Captains Smith of thod^ngineers at the captijre of Murtinique, and by my 
not ha\ing been employed on^hc heavy gun-battery afterwards constructed 
abo\e us. Captain Robert Smith w'as my senior: we w'ere not of like 
dimensions ; he died not long after the date to which your writings refer. 
The carpenteiiand carpenters crew of the Pompee w'ere exclusively engaged 
in laying the platfoim for the 1 3-inch mortar ; and the impression on my 
mind was that the Pomp^e’s were mainly if not wholly instrumental to our. 
success ; although I do recollect Frank Collier coming in the night with 
boats that may have belonged to other ships in the squadron. I neverthe- 
less doubi that ^ny boat from the Neptune could be amongst them, for a 
reason that I will endeavou*- to explain imthc next paragraph. 

“ The oiiginal arrangement, prior* to the expedition leaving Barbadoes, 
w as*, that all the officers of Engmcois were to embark in the small craft 
taken up for conveyance of entrenching tools, &c., excepting myself, who 
was to have accompanied Sir diaries Sllipley in the fiag-ship. Circum- 
stances of a pnvate nature induced Sir Chailes to quit the island Jiefore the 
expedition sailed ; and you may remember his having joined the Pompee, 
then blockading the bay of Port Royal. Notwithstanding this change, Sir 
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Alexander Cochrane very kindly took me down. The Engineers landed in 
one of the small bays to the westward of the Piamond^ and wore lost in the 
woods, whilst the Admiral sent a \e&sel round with me from the Neptune, 
in St. Ann's Bay, to tlie Pompee. I landed on tho quarter-deck, not raan> 
minutes before Sir George Cockburn's dinner. At sunset I proceeded with 
boats from that ship ; and at the hour for gun-fire the next morning we 
burst the first shell from the little battery of Sir George’s selection, over tho 
crest of the parapets of Pigeon Island. 1 do not mean to assert that a boat 
from the Neptunp could not have reached the spot during the niglit, but 1 
think it highly improbable that any did. 

** More than once*l visited the other woiks in that neighbourhood, in 
attendance on Sir Gfiorge Cockburn and my own commanding ofi^cer. 
Those who know the former will not apprehend that his people could have 
been allowed to be idle in any other portion of our <')peratiun8 ; but )our own 
shipmates can inott accurately speak on that head. 

“ Believe me to remain very faithfully yoiiis, 

“*C\ F. Smith. 

“ Capt. Scott, H.M.S. President.’* 

A true Copy, 

Bermuda, March 18, 183 j. .Ivmls Scott. 

Further notice or comment upon Commander Bui ton's gialuitous im- 
pugnment of wy assumption of the ser\ue3 ol others will, I hope, be deemed 
unnccessaiy. 

To Mr. Bothwaj whom I perfectly well remember as haMiig been under 
my orders— iny best thanks are due foi his spontaneous evidenee. 

Your obedient humble Ser\iint, 

H.M.S. Presulent, Halifax, July Ij, 1S35. Jamis Scott. 


Naval Architutiuc 

Mr. Editor, — Having lead man> interesting artieles on *1110 stiviueof 
Na^al Architecture in your valuable Journal, should )ou con^iaer the accom- 
pan}ing worthy of inseition, as likely to elicit a icply wludi mav throw a 
little more light on the subject, b> guing it a'place in }oui loitheomniu pub- 
lication, jou w'lll greatl) oblige me. 

Before building a vest'd, in order that <»lie may possess those qualities 
which her projector corisidc is the best, it will be neec'-sai} to constiuet a mo- 
del of reduced though similar dimensions with tho \essel niteiKledto be hinli 
The following are a tew of the pi(q>eities which must he chietlv consirliued ; 
l8t. The form of the botton^; 2n(l. The centie of gravit) ; lid The ( cntie ol 
horizontal rotation, oc the ccntio of lateial lesislamit' , 4Ui The posiiiori ol 
the masts ; 5th. The quantify ol eaiiiass the .essel is able to supixul. 

As the first two articles, iiamel} , the lorm of the bottom, and tho ceuitro 
of gravity of the \essel, aie iniituall> aded upon, I piopose to toiisider them 
conjointly. Now as a plane peipendieular to the keel ol a \^S8el, pa ‘•sing 
through the centre of giaiity of a ship, duides her into two poitioiis, tiio 
^contents of one of which multiplied by the distance ot its seveial partulos 
from the centre of graiity of the ship, are equal to the contents of tho 
other portion multiplied by the distance of each of its pai tides Horn 
the same point, it therefore follows that if the model be stispended so that 
the keel shall be hoi i/onlal, a vrirtical piane passing through the point 
Qf saspenstoti will also pass through the centio of giavity. Let, tlicicfoie a 
line coinciding with this vertical plane be drawn on the outside of the model. 
Again, let the mod^l be suspended from any other i^oint. then a vertical plane 
passing through this second point of s^ispension will also pass through the 
aentre of gravity of the vessel ; draw theiefoic aline coinciding with this se- 
oqpd vert&al plane. It wiU be found that these two lines intersect each other, 
ind thi 9 .|>oitit of interi»oction lies m a horizontal plane passing through tho 
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centre of gjravity of the vessel • if therefore a horizontal plane is passed 
through tms •point of inteif ectiou, until it meets a vertical plane passing 
tbiough the first point of suspeiibion, the intersection of these two planes 
will detiprmine the exact point and position of the centre of gravity of the 
\c‘‘8el. It IS therefore evident that accoidmg to the shape of the vessel, so 
this point will be neaierto or farther fiom the stem , but as the gravity which 
ceuties at tins point is one of the mam agents m giving stability to the ves- 
sel, I tonsiflei those forms, which admit of its being farthest below the water 
line, and m the section possessing greatest beam, as be«t adapted to gi\e 
the maximum of stabilit) to the vessel. It is a well Known truth that in 
fishes and most aquatic buds, the tians\erse*sectiup which has the greatest 
hoiizontal bieadth, and the gieatest \ertical depth, is nearer the head than 
the tail , also, m diaggmg a long piece ol ^^od with a tapering end thiougli 
the watft, it has been plactically established, that the resistance was gieatest 
when it Wiis dragged with the tapeiing end fiist. We may therefore infer 
fiom this, tlfat^a \esscl to be enabM to pass most rapidly through the water 
sliould ha\e that tiansverse section, the aiea of whose immersed part is 
gieatcr than that of am of the olheis, ncarci to tlie stem than the stern; 
pel Laps as good a situation as anj, and one in which this section, which we 
will call A, ought to be placed, is at a distance of one-third of the length of 
the \essel liorn the stem the immei^cd bottom should slope off giaduilly 
fiom this section both towards the stem and stem, laKiiig cue that the how 
sli ill be sufficiently full to pievent plunging, and the lun tov\dids the st^m 
suthc ii iitl}' line to insure easj steeling, but at the same time of piopoitional 
biio> uicy to the bo v, as to mike the \ebsel iide easy m a hea\} s(»d. The 
midship section mint of com so be abdt this, and as on it the* aliility of the 

^scI to stand up iiiidci hci cMiivass mostl) depends, it ought to possess 
guat stabiht) uid buo) incy Now these aic eflecteelby bieadtli of beam, vind 
i foiin foi the iiiimeisecl put which will pi ice the centie of giavit\ as low as 
po sjblc tlu'beim Kinaiiiui" (onstant the fullc'r the bottom is the lower 
will Iv* the ccuilic* of gi Sid the shaipci hci bottom the laither the meta* 
centic wdl bi^ thiown fiom the* tentfeof giavitv when the ^(sscl 1 cels ind 
thus the nioK the stabilits will he uuuasccl thus wc lla\e an aiguineiitm 
fiHoui of both a full, and a 'Jiaip bottom , hut as we cannot ha\e a section 
pos‘-e''Sing both these lonns at the same time, the foi in which is the best 
niediuin between the two is in ni} opinion picleiable to cithci “With re- 
c ud to the traei icd pait of the scitioii, on it 1 shoitld dcpcMiel foi the lequi- 
site huo\anc), making itoi such a foim, that the more it became immtM&ed, 
the ni )ie buojant it should bccouie, which I think might be bc^t effccteel by 
ill iking it of a piopoitioii ^al)mg ficm one thud to one fouith of the length , 
liom this section the emcisccVpait of thcmcssc*i bhoqld giaduall) slope oft* 
h)th to^aid the ‘teui and ‘^ciii thus the iiwncised poition ol the ^essel 
would take its foim fiom tlic iiuincistel pait of sec tion A, and the emeised 
foim of the vessel would be determined b} that of the emcracd pait of the 
midship section 

Wc now cbme to treat of the thud ailulc', namedy, the centie of lateial 
icsistancc, oi the centic of hoii/ontal lotation This is a point in the lui 
mersed pait of the ves cl’s bottom, at which the htcial icsistance of the watc^ 
on eich side of it is kept m equihbiio this point and the centre of giavity 
will bo 411 the 4 »ime vcitical pi me in h vessel with an even kpel, and the 
effort of tlie sails afore thk> poiyt can be easilj piopoitioned to the effoit of 
the sails abift this point, so as to maintain the equihbiium , byt iii a vessel 
w4han inclined keel this cannot bo the case, lor although the centre of gra- 
vity of the immersed past, and the centre of giavity of the vessel, are in the 
same vertical plane, y^t the centic^ of lateial resistance docs not coincide 
with tliem, but lies somewhat abaft*of these points Now as it is desnable 
that the centie of giavity of the vessel and the common centienif cffoit of 
the sails should be in the same vertical plane, it is evident that, if the effbit 
^ of the sails afoie this vertical plane was to be maejp in equilibiio with the 
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effort of the sail abaft it, without reference to the centre of lateral resistance, 
the vessel oiilcl Iia\e a tendency to rotate or fall off from the wind ; because 
the effoit of lateral resistance abaft tins vertical plane is greater than the 
effort of lateial resistance afore this plane; therefore the proportion ^between 
these two immersed portions must be found, and blended with the proportion 
of the sails accordingly. So that taking all these points into consideration, 
the sails ought to be so proportioned to each other, that their influence, to 
cause the vessel to rotate when on a wind, should be such as to give her a 
small but weather helm ; thus she will lay well to the wind and be ready in 
coming about. This biangs us to our fourth article, namely, the position of 
the masts. Draw a plap of the sails and masts attached to them, and also 
an ele\ation of the vessel, mark upon the ele\ation the point through W’hich 
a vertical plane from the comniiwi centre of effort of the sails ought to pass, 
and draw a vertical line through this p8int to reprc^Ait it : then bj applying 
the drawing of the sails and masts to that of the elc\ation, until the point 
representing the common centre of effort 8f the one coinndeij w*ith the line 
representing the plane in which this point should exist in the other, the 
position and angle of the masts will he thus correctly determined on paper, 
and ma} aiVerwards be transferred to the model or the vessel itself. But as 
the quantity of canvass a vessel cm carry determines the si/e of the sails, 
we shall now consider our fifth article, namch, the method of determining 
that quantity. It is well known that when a vessel heels the action is simi- 
lar to that of a lever of the first kind, namelx, the weight of the vessel placed 
at the ccntie of gravity is the weight to be moved, the metacentre or point 
of support IS the fulcrum, and the moving power is the wind acting upon 
the centre of effort of the sails. Now a*-, by the law s of Mechanics, the effect 
of each of these forces is as their weight multiplied by their distance from the 
fulcrum, it IS evident that the farther the metacentie is from the centre of 
gray ity , and the nearer it la to the ctntie of effort of ihc ‘•ails, the moie can- 
vass the vessel will be able to caiiv* and constqucntl) the gieatcr w ill be hi r 
velocity tliiough the water. That foim for the vessel, an/1 for her ,sails, 
ought therefore to be adopted, which will* place the metacentre f.\;;tlicst above, 
and the ccntie of eCbit of the sails nearest to the vtaler line. The meta- 
centre being determiiiovl bv aveitical plane p^xssing through the ccntie of 
gravity of the immersed part of eai h stction of the vessel, and intersecting 
another plane drawn through the ccntie of effort of the sails and the centre 
of giavit} of the vessel, the mtei^ection of the tw^o determines the situaiion 
of the metacoiilre Fiom this it is evident that the stability increases with 
the angle ol heeling until it ai rives at 45°, at which it is a inaMmuin ; after 
which the stability decreases. ( hapmaii savs that m a double-rcefcil-topsail 
bieczc, the absolute strength ot the wind is tvo pounds upon every square 
foot of canvass, and that a hn, of battle sJup p^issessA sufficient stahilit), if 
she does not incline more than 7° undei it If theicfore wc find the situa- 
tion of the metacentie or point of support at an angle ol 7°, and calculate the 
weight of the vessel in pounds, the quantity of canvass a vessel is able to 
cany in such a breeze is easily estimated, t"or let the lino 

represent the action of these forces^; let ^ = the weight of the vessel in 
pounds, m = the metacentie or fulcrum, x = area of sails nn squat e feet ; 
therefore 2 x = effort of wind upon«tbc sailsi Tlien, for the vessel to be m 

‘ equilibrio at 7°, 2 j; x B w = ^ x A w, or x = — , whichi as they 

i Jo iTl • 

are all known values^ gives at once the number of square feet of canvass the 
vessel can carry m a double-ieefed-topsail breeze. ‘Thus, the quantity of 
canvaSa being found for an angle of 7° it may be easily found in like manner 
for a|iy other angle. H. W. Allardyce, Bombay Engineers, 

C^UonbatUy^uly 10, 1835. 
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^Royal Naval School, 

Mr. Editor, — I have just read, with extreme surprise and alarm, in the 
last Number of your Journal, a letter from Captain Dickson, the Suggester 
of the* Royal Naval School, on the present state of that Institution, on which 
I request you will allow mo to make a few remarks through the same me- 
dium, in hopes of their eliciting from Captain D. himself— or from the 
Coiyicil of Administration — or whatever other quarter— some further infor- 
mation on the subject, either to coniirm or allay my present fears, if not— as 
I rather trust— to dispel them altogether. 

As it is — that Letter has excited in my mind the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions for the ver> existence of the School, and to the total discomfiture of 
thoso pleasing and conlident hopes of its well-doing that the late Report 
of the.Coiincil and Ptfuceedings ofdthe Annual General Meetings had natu- 
rally raised ; while at the same time a certain aeiiality— not to say cloudiness, 
— and tliisj still more of sense thairi expression, which runs through the whole 
of that dociAnent, tends a little to reassure me with the idea that its lan- 
guage in the more sinister parts is merely parliamentary, and that the rest 
may be explained away in a manner at least tranquillizing if not altogether 
satisfactory. 

In its First Paragraph wt arc told that, — “ as must be obvious to all, the 
great object of the Institution lias been lost sight of, and the principle on 
which it wass foundi'd been de^troyedJ' This certainly is somewhat new to 
u>, and not less starlliiig; as it has not appeared that the great object” of 
the School is at rll dilferent now’ from that proclaimed at its first establish- 
ment Ihiee years ago, nor that its ** prtnaple" has since been in any 
manner departed from ; unless indeed the accounts gi\cn of the late puldic 
procecding.s about it were quite falsified, if not wholly fictitious. 

From the Second we loam that — “ Tlie Councils” (who, by the way, seem 
to hiue been mo.sl unblushingl} countenanced in “ their wisdom,” bj the 
(♦(Mioral Meetings) “ liav<* 4 inariably opposed the disinterested wishes and 
suggestions oTthe Founders)”^, as \will as their intentions, and this for evident 
reasons.” *VVliy, how is it that these delinquents ht%e not been brought- 
up” and showui-up befoic, as this oppo^itlOIl” of the Councils seems to have 
been going on now at lea*?t three yt-'irs? Resides, this seems to charge 
Iheiu with being “ intere'>led” in their contumaciuusness, and moteover so 
\ory shallow as to let their moti\es be obviousl) ptg'ceived. For my own part, 
li(n\c\cr, I caiiiiol for the hfe of me make out how' tlieir *’ interest” lies either 
one way or the other, and so the “evident reasons” are to me a sealed book. 
The Trustees of the School, howe\er, aie fortunately sharper-sighted, and 
ace irdingly (at least Captain D. tells us) ha\^ kept l3r. Bell's donation out 
of the hands “ of thofe w’ho have entirely penerted its elementary principle,” 
and swear they will not ‘^yieldilup to them, unless so advised by high 
legal authority.” It is comforting heie to find that the Trustees, notwith- 
standing they “ openly declare the sub>erMoii of the jirinciples," yet will 
make play#in the matter, and for once consent to listen to good advice, so 
that the School is not likely to be thiown into Cliaiuery just yet. 

We now come to the Third Paragrapli, which really is of so awful a cha- 
racter as quite (at least at first) to suppress any inclination to merriment • 
that might possibly have been cxciM by the two preceding. “ Thus,” it 
says, i^l must here confess my entire inability to seize and follow the 
chain of reasoning froti whicli this concluMon has been deduced any more 
than to concei^e the possibility of the fact] “ Thus*’ (it 'would appear) 

** the Institution is a prey to speculative and political interests” ! ! ! No 
doubt then the Boys *are all voters ; their parents have been bribed : the 
Masters have an evident eye to«Pailiament — if not place : and tlie Coun- 


* From this it would seem, according to Captain D.’s own admission, th#t the 

School had — if any at all— -more " Founders” (Qy. Founderer^f — Y, B.) than one. 
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cil themselves are one junto on one side or the other of the great question of 
in and out. A>e, a)e ; now we see how it is ; this at once acrounts for the 
destruction and sub\ersion of principles, for the sturdy (though qualified) 
refusal of the Trustees to vote the supplies, and — in short — for all the ills to 
which the R N. School is heir. Any moi’e especial reference to this fact is 
for the pro*5ent set aside: indeed, ha\ing some niisgniiigs as to its authenti- 
city, 1 will consider it as a mere report and uait its confirmation. Among 
those ills is to be specified (always according to Captain 1>.) 1st that-ithe 
progiess of the Scho#l ** up to this time of its first exhibition,” has been a 
tneie “ struggling on Uiough, as it \vould seem, not altogether without 
success ; for it has passed ip oxafnination, and is now at least eligible to pro- 
motion : 2nd, that the “ Ilouse” (it is not c^cir whelht?r thl^ is meant in a 
positive or a figuiMti\e sense, that, is whether the Institution genendlv - 
the thin^ — must swamp, or onjv if AlfreS-lJouse — bemg “ fault} in the ex- 
treme,*'— must come down about its own cars) being “ di\ided ag.iinst itself” 
must fall, and wliieh “ calamity is ohMous*to foresee.’ Let oracle he 
recorded, for due honour to the Prophet on its accomplishment. Bui, whe- 
ther the “ House” tumble down or not, it seems that at all ( vtnl*> the 
must, as (still aecording to Captiiu D.) “ the funds are b} no nuans com- 
mensurate to the establishment 

Now, what iniquitous misrepresentations must not those he abo\c alluded 
to —of the Present Stile and Condition of the *^011001, and o( the Pioeeed- 
ings of the two General Meetings that described the House ( / miratirv) as — 
however perhaps divided in opinion on some points, jet— pulling together in 
most harmonlou^ union w bile < nteiing into Vijnurth j ear of ( o-opeiation and 
its finances in so flouiishing a condition as t) line an excess ui its neoipts 
over Its expenditure of some bundled pounds! Sure]} theie has iu»t often 
been practised so bare laced an iinp>sition on an\ set of Propintois or tlie 
Public as this same’ Yea— its peipeti.itois ha\e niufh to auMicr lot ’ and 
— to qualify the “Tale' told on the subject bv the Sccretal^ of the lintitu- 
fion (whose name appeirs to be Hop> ) h> the epithet of “ fl )t(/nng, is c, r- 
tainl} to use xery soil language 1ml ht tiiein inaka the he^t of U mm, for 
Iheir j )}s will not “ sotni leturn ” 

(Japtiin D. seems at the c’ose to intimate Jhat he In I antieipi(t‘d a 
“ failuie ’ of the thing: and that “hewing well .iwaie tin' disgi n ♦ ihercot 
would fall upon hiinsclf,’ he was natui.dly justified in getting <mt his fur- 
booms to keep off am such a conflagration Oi coiiise the se^ere leiioMk of 
our Fourth liciiry to his w ill son will not he re occur to an^ one ; still less w oulil 
any body dream of making any application of it, heciuse the thing would 
sound preposterous, notw ithstandiiig anj possible singulaiit^ of appearances • 
it does, however, look soinewh it sliange tint llns ugly loiebodiiig should 
have occurred only to Captain Vf. U Ihcilson ; ,ind si i'll moie that lie, wdio, 
with “ its fiist and most /cmI m suppoiteis” (win \ei} unkindly were n )t 
allowed to cairy it all m tin ir o\n wav) “hid voluntaiily abandoned” 
(whcrefor—deponeiit saith not) and washed Iii> hands of the concern, should 
fear that any “disgrace of faihiie should fall upon lnm wlieii On the con- 
tiary it should rather seem that such failure would rather reflect honour 
up(5n him than otherwise, actoiding to the omne isnoftim pro magmjico 

5 * ruiciple, and the old comforting salvo that — had Bill been at the wheel 
ack could noi have let licr bro ich-to, ’and therefor “ Sweet \’lii 1 ham must 
have all the credit of being a good helmsmat). At all events, considering 
the perversenesj^ and “ pcrvertings” oJ those on whom it should have fallen, 
‘'this volunteering to he the scape goat is ceitainly veiy kind on the part of 
Captain D , and one can only congratulate him on histoscape from the “ dis- 
grace ’ and perhaps a troken bora. 

Lastly, in the Fourth Paragraph, Captain D. has given us the result of 
the late Public Examination at the School. This is accompanied With some 
genctWl reflections yet of a specific tendency, and couched m that particularly 
SltettoUB language of a U^nsparent opacity, and whose native strength is cor- 
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roborated by emphaiical underseorings, that, while it pleasingly excites with 
the idea tljat some impoftant meaning is intended to be conveyed, which — 
however not quite obvious at the first blush — will burst upon us in a blaze of 
lucidne&s at the close, yet, after all, skilfully omitting the simple enunciation 
of an^ intelligible sense, leaves us at last in the dark, but with the imagination 
at full play to form its own conjectures on the long and short and plain 
English of tho whole. To those who are adepts in verbal hieroglyphics, or 
coi^ersant with gahmaihiast this passage will afford an inteixisting subject 
for study, and— as 1 hope — for exposition, for I freely confess 1 can make 
neither head nor tail of it. Let us trust, for justice albO to all parties con- 
cerned, that this papyrus will be decyphired, that we may know who are 
those injured others ” — those true bees— whose “ reputation and iiulustry’* 
have been so unblushingly usurped hji those drones “ The Council and 
Geneiial Meetings,” #o build up therewith “ fame and advantages ” to them- 
selves. “ Fair-play is a jewel : ’ all jackdaws should be stripped of borrowed 
plumes, the saddle should he put upon the right horse, and the cook he sent 
to the fore-Sheet. 

In his accuiiiit of the Examination, however. Captain D. has not noticed 
the fact (as it is asserted) of a somewhat unnecessary interi upturn to the 
proceedings by himself, though there as a mere spectator, for the sole pur- 
pose (as said the uncharitable) of informing the company that ho, ipsem^-it 
was the Founder of the Institution. Tins is however iiu)‘>t likely to be 
another fiction put foithby the before-mentioned misreprcsentators, as biich a 
thing w ould be altogether so very unlike himself. The Outports will no doubt 
immediately a[)p<'int a Committee, to inquire into and report on the truth of 
the above fact — as well as geneially on all the anomalies contained in Captain 
D.’s Letter; since so many persons, like myself, must be deeply inteiested 
in the issue. As such an investigation will naturally embrace collateral 
points, we shall then probably also learn how it is that C’aptain D. has never, 
from after tho veiy hegininiig — the fust suggestion of the School-had tho 
good fortune to meet with ifny body who could agree with him ni his views — 
even whei^ tfiey could nnder*tau(t them, nor even consent to act with him as 
one of its working oars, thougli il is evident that h(*is no sleeping partner, 
however he m r sometimes “ nod ' Bv the wav — what has become of Captain 
D’s excellent pio]ect (no ‘^opposition” one) of last year of an Unifpd-Ser- 
7 in* S hod f Has that too been the victim of “ o})positioii,’ and stilled m 
IN very birth by “.speculative and pohtical in^eiests,” though My Lord 
Yarborough was roused up to its support “ with tears in the eyes,” and not- 
withstaiuling the patronage of the Admiralty Litliographer ? 

Surely there mu-.t somewhere or other be some veiv nefarious dealings, 
which It may be hoped will *iow be brought 19 light ; and tor which the pre- 
sent interval of vncJlion u^pccuhi^ily favouiible, a^ the Boys, being now at 
Imnie, may “ a tale iinfoUr^ that will turn us all into very hedgehogs. 

Ill the mean time, Mr. Editor, perhaps some one of }our numerous Cor- 
respondents, or possibly yourself, will give us some clue that may lead to its 
elucidation; But this is chietiy to be expected from (’aptain D. himself, 
who will naturally he desirous to dispel any seeming clouds that may obscure 
it and give every explanation on the subject. Moreover, he must on other 
accounts be willing to return to the charge — however abstractly repulsive— 
in obgtlience |o his softer foldings ; seeing that, as he himself says* (borrow- 
ing from our new allies^ that “ ou revient toujours d ses premiers amours 
and so, albeit hitherto somewhat (yrosshd in love, he will certqinly come back 
to his “ lovely Sue.” 

* In hopes of an early and satisfactory reply from some quarter or another, 

I have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, 

• • Your obedient humble Servant, 

United Service Club-House, A Mkmber. 

July 15, 1835. 


• See The Times of May 20, 1933. 
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Horse and Foot 

Mr. E£)ITor, — A s the admirers of the musket and bayonet continue to 
quote the repulse of 0000 undisciplined Mamlouks, under Mourad Bej , by 
30,000 of tlu tonqueiors of Italy, aided by sixty guns and directed by ISapo- 
leon, as pro\ing the possibility ol foot soldieis lesisting determined horse , I 
must solicit the fa\oui of youi inserting the folloMing descnption of the only 
mode of attack knoun to oi practised by the iideis of Afiica 

The expected signtd was at length given, the whole ot the ca\ali*y was 
instantly in motion, it advanced by squadions of about 1 00 each in close or- 
del at lull speed and seemed to Ity like the w ind , the distance between the 
contending forces was about half a mile Shouting loudlv ‘ Hah ’ hah ^ 
the horsemen raised themselves in then sho\cl stiriups, took a delibeiate 
aim with the blundeibuss when within fir e y irds of th^ enemy, andppured 
m a volley whilst going at then gieatest speed I expected they would 
dash in upon the infantiy and tiamplc thc^n to death , but the, moment 
they had fired, they bi ought their hoises down upon their hadnehf s, and 
stopping them shoit k intd them instantly lound, to m ike room for the next 
squEkdion, while the hoises of the first wheeled steadily and leisuiely back, 
giving time to the ridei to leload his musquetoon \ et even in Mi Alison s 
admirable history, we are told of the Mamlouks having dished at the bayo 
nets, although not twenty men mostly disiiiounte 1 leeeivcd bayonet wounds, 
and the gi eat body of hoise shittend bv the eoncciitiK fiie of Napoleon s 
artillery, to which they could mike no rtplv, ncvii appioachcd withm fifty 
yards of the French At Sedimaun, taught by then former defeat, 100 
Mamlouks charged with the sciraitai and iie admitted by the French to 
have settled a six deep sqiiau , hundicd stiong piotceted by foui guns 

That Frencli horse have been leptlUd by British foot proves nothing 
The chanctei of the Gaul, it has been well obseivcd bv Steinold Black idi i, 
bears the s imc lelation to tint of the Si' on s 1h it of a tcnicr to i bull 
dog Then infintiv hive iitvti close I upi n uns, noi upon the Russian, 
nor the Bohemian, ind why should then v is ihv be di lined riioK^ ternbh ’ 
If the battle of Malo Vaio lavet? lx quoted mist tins isseition, we reply 
that the Ficnch columns iiulosed in the stuits vveu unible to git out ol 
the way, and weie theicloic foiccd to nuit, although they could not icsist 
the Mus( ivitcs In oui own Civil W ir, the defensive povvei of infuntiy 
was not inf( iior tbit which it now ]> )ssess( s, but no inslame can be 
brought of Irish, Fnghsh oi evin Scottish '•qiuics having u pulsed the 
heavy hoisc ofCioinwtll md in ne leieutly on the only oct ision foi moie 
than a ccntuiy on which British fojt hive em mnteied p;o)d horse our aitil- 
lery protected squiies v\(u» sw pt ovei by the Dplhis of Oinci A none. 

■With legaid to the latii, we n^i iv cbseivjL Ih it fOOO irt.antry vveie slam or 
captured by them it EnisdoifT, and that 1*200 disabling sabi e-cuts were m- 
liicted at A illi^is in Couihe 

The high intelligence and exti nsivc infoiination of Fusil impart to Ins 
opinion 111 favour of a long iiielock inuth weight , but we aie* not waie that 
the clumsy Albanian tophaik, citliei m accuracy or extent of range, excels 
thc»short piece of the Tyrole-se jagei, and in neithci is it to be compaud 
•with oiu own legulation iifle It is not, howevci, in very distant fighting 
that our line infantiy aie defective, but in then inability eithei to meet a 
sudden rush with the cold iron, as at Oulaid, Savenay, Giadis*(a, Duhicza, 
Roushouk, \ ermoo, and Doohudpooi, 6r to^ close upon opponents well posted, 
-und provided vvith an effective arme blanche A shoit musket may be 
loaded more readily , its ami is moic certain, it is mojre convenient foi per- 
forming the Saxon bayi^net cxeicise, whiih had it no other beneficial effect, 
would fanuUaiue oui men with the idea combating with the cold steel, 
and would iiqjiart much confidence to young troops , and, finally, may with 
ease 4)6 exchanged for the broadsword, which, fiom the lightness of the pro* 
posed piece,. might foim part of every grenadiei s equipment, without in- 
cresis^g4he weight they Save now to carry. 
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If the hall end of the cartridge were enveloped in mased linen, so as 
closely to fit the bore, 32 rounds would go farther, ana do twice as much 
cxeciition, as sixty made up after the present mode. 

When Sir Walter Scott speaks, prior to 1 7 1 5, of the inferiority of the clay- 
more to the rapier, he refers not to the claybeg or Andrew Ferrara, now 
worn by the officers and sergeants of Highland corps, and which has usurped 
th§ venerable name of the ancient Scottish weapon ; the latter at least three 
inches in width, and of unconscionable thickness, coaid only be wielded by 
an arm like that of Colhilto, or Occur de Jjion. it is no doubt true, that in 
a set duel between two oiiponents, each of high courage and great skill, but 
one armed with a rapier, the other with a sabre, the former will in general first 
pnek his antagonist, but he will be assufcdl} cut down at the same moment; 
for thrusts, e\en if in their conseqiicnccs mortal, rarely disable at the instant. 
Of this an instance occurred at Oulloden, to Lord Robert Ker, whose head 
was cleft by a Highlander, whom he had pioiccd through with a spontoon, 
which was }et sticking in liis breast In a rush, where only one or two 
blows ran be exchanged, the hroadswoid has alwa}s asserted its superiority, 
as was proved at Reuiinant, where a body of English Puritans and Scots 
Covenanters, armed with thirt} -six^inch cut and-thrusts, stripped themselves 
t ) the shirt, and rushing on a coips of corslettcd Spanish pikemen, armed 
with Toledo rapiers, four feet four inches long, and short poniards, cut them 
to pieces ; their defeat being attributed by Sir F ile Veie, the Biitisli chief, 
to the inefficiency of the rapier in close fight. Besides, tlio reason why the 
rapier was given up by gentlemen asapaitot their walking dress, arose 
from its acknowledged inefficiency against bludgeon or pokei ; while Angelo 
himself would stand no chance with a lapier against ahajonet, a pike, a 
SC} the, or a jntclifork, — all which aims aio, on the other hand, vvholl} unfit 
to contend against the bioadswoid. 

^ In conclusion, I have with deep regret to observe that, having dispatched 
T»> last production caieles^ly wit^iout pciusal, two eleiical errors have crept 
in, aiisiiig from the indistinctness of figures translated into words. I have 
spoken ot Shaheen Bey as hiving leaped down a pi^cipicc of eighty feet: 1 
intended to have wiittcn tkiitv ; but its leal height was considerably more; 
and the leap of Colonel Jarman, in coiiectness, should have been twelve feet. 
Such mistakes, 1 trust, will never again be pcimitted to iccur. 

1 icmain. Sir, vours mO&t obedientl} , 

IIasta. 


Cavalry Equipuicjit. 

Mr. Editor, — IT pern^^tted tc^a Subsewher to intrude on your valuable 
pages, I would most respectfully ask the “ powers that be’’ to consider the 
hardship we heavy, but more particularly light, dragoons labour under in 
being deprived of the allowance in lieu of horbC-cloths and surcingles since 
1830, w’hen the incieased price of wool was (as regards the light regiments) 
a most sufficient reason fiir increasing materially the allowance in question. 

A statement was published to the light dragoons in 1812, professiifg to 
prove that they were gainers by purchasing (m compliance with the cloth-* 
ing vgarranl; then issued) the horse-blanket and web surcingle, viz. 

• The Light Dragoon. 


To a saddle-blanket .s . . . . 
A web surcingle • 

having to the soldier 



• 

Dr. 

• 


Cr. 

X 

A. 

iL 

B} four years' saving on the 

X s. 

d. 

0 

If) 

6 

curry-comb and brush, or- 



0 

.1 

9 

deied to be discontinued . , 

0 7 

0 

0 

•o 


Four ditto, on horse-cloth ditto 

0 4 

0 

— 


— 

Four years’ allowance from the 



0 

17 

8 

public, for the horse-cloth 






and surcingle • 

0 6 

8 









I 

0 17 

8 
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Suppose. Sir, \\e inquire into the correctness of^ the abo\e The ciirr>- 
coiub and biiisli ne^ei were, or could be dKoontinuod ; the allowance iiom 
the public has betn withdrawn without a shadow of justice or excuse. Ihe 
piue ot the blanket is U iis*, and the surcingle U. 10^, therefore it is but 
fan to submit a real statement of the loss, (bv puichasmg a panel to his 
saddle) to 


The Light Diagoons (for twenty-four years’ service) 
Dr 
d 


To four Sadtlle-blankets, bu\)- 
posnig each to last biiyeaitf, 

at 22« each 

TwtUe wib surcmgles, ditto, 
t\%o jears each, at D lOd 


£ *a 


4 8 0 
1 2 0 


10 0 


By twenty-four jears* sav- 
ing on tlu. horsi -cloth dis- 
co ntiiiued 

Loss to the Light Dragoon 


Cr. 

ltd 

1 4 0 
4 6 0 


5 10 0 


I believe, Sir, the above will be vvairanted as a fan aveiage of the dura- 
tion in (uses of ordinal V wear and teai of the blanket and suicinglt, and 
that the balance la the actual loss vve incur, instead ol the gain piomised to 
us Will .t then, Sir, be considered piesuinptuous or unlaii, if v^e humbl} 
lequest the Government to icvise tins rainifc>-th iiniust waiiant, and to 
restoic tous, in common with our biethien of llu household and heavv dia 
goons, the allowance ol Is Sd pei innuni, rt(|iui]ng us and them to find 
equall) a horse-cloth and suicingle, Goveinmeiit hiidiii'^ tui saddle blanket 
as It does tlu ii saddle panel 

That a soldier should not be depi ived of the pav all )wancos and pc nsion to 
which the reguhtions when enlisted gave him a light, is a piimiple so con- 
sonant with lUstKC, and so ficquently acknowledged in the Rcgul iti nis that 
it would appeal unnecessiiy to ugiu tlu (picstion but evtii ititwcic I should 
do so, like the Riman of old. In opposing aciat ippucntlv iiiekvant 

A light cliagooii of Apnl, 1 822, applied, last Dectmlui to Ins ollieer, In 
the allowance of addition il pay which lii-j biother (enll^tcd Jaiiiiirv, 1822) 
enjoved, as above tcni yeais seivue The olluer k plied, — “ My min, tlio 
legulation undei which voui biothei enjoy slu*> additional pay w ise iiuellcd 
ftom the 2ath Januai}, 1823 theiciou, no authonty lor sueh an allowance 
having been in foice when vou enlisted, vou cannot suppoit any such 
claim Ihe man lephed ijv thanking Ins honoui f >r the inloiniation, hut 
added, Would vou, then, Sii, be pleased to oidei me O'. He/ loi niv boise 
cloth and suicingle albw ince ioi the last four yeirs, seeing tint leguhtion 
was undeniihly in force when J enlisted, and foi nearh eight vc us aitci ' 
Need I add, Mi Lditoi, tJiat the ofhcei was lor a moniept dumh, and could 
then only admit the )usIkc and fUcc of tke soldiers (onclusion, and legiet 
his inability to see him righted 

I am awaic, Mr Editoi, that the clothing w irrant of 1827 did le-esfa 
bhsh the piovision out of our puy ot the cuiry comb and biush, but I most 
lespecltulK submit that legulatiuii should only have affected meil eiilusted 
aftm the date theieof 

• Tiustiug that, Ihiough youi indulgence, thoflc who have the power will be 
induced to take into coiisideiation the hardship of taking fiom us the allow- 
ance we aie entitled toby oui enlistment, and the consequence® of breaking 
the public faith, by showing the world that the Britibl Government can take 
advantage of the presumed ignorance of ’■its defenders, I do cheiish the 
hope, that we shall eie long placed on an equality with the heavy dra- 
goons, aa repajrds saddlg panels, and that justice will bo done to both, as 
regal ds the horse-cloth and surcingle allowance, for eveiy man enlisted pre- 
vious to July, 1830 indeed, justice would say, to every man who is obliged 
to tini^CeUherin kmdoi by substitute) a horse cloth and suicingle 
With respectful reg aid, I remain, Mi Editoi, 
graiiHed aud c^mstant, though humble Subsciibci, 

Cavalry^ Equipment. 
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Ommifins in the LiSt of Ships composing his Majesty^s Navy. 

Mu. Editor,— I take the liberty of olTcring an opinion » that the following 
may found omissions in the list (so far as it extends) of the ships com- 
posing H.M. Na\y, 8ct. &c., published in your Journal for this month. 

Royal Sovereign, 110 ; Victoria, 110, and Algiers, 1 1 0. — A new class of 
first rates, of vast power and size, upon the plans, &c. of the new Surveyor. 
Ton* age 3009, and armed on at least the lower deck, with long 68-pounder». 
The first in a very forward state at Portsmouth, and life frames of the two 
latter preparing at Pembroke. • • 

Dreadnought, 1 Ofa ; ‘2100 tons ; afloat, 1 795. Captain, 106 ; similar. Duke, 
98, built, 17/7 ; same class as the Prince. Iliiidostan, 80 ; 2028 tons ; build- 
ing .it Plymouth: very forward. ^ * 

Viinfjuard, SO; Collmgwood, 80 , and Goliah, 80 .— A splendid new class 
of second rates, of the Surveyor s measuring, 2598 tons. The first building 
at Peinhroke^ and to be launched in August, The frame of s-econd ready 
to be then set up in same dock. The thud progressing at Chatham. 

And there is, I think, an error in classing the Royal Frederick as of 120 
gillie, and 20‘)4 tons. She is of the same lainily as Royal Sovereign, 
Algiers, k(., and should be called J 10 guns, and 3099 tons, and she will 
have Ihe distinction of being the first launched, and at the same time prove 
hy (ar the finest ship in the Navy . The Neptune measures 2705 tons, instead 
(I ‘2t)94. The Royal Wilhani, 2698, instead of 2694. The Gibraltar 
appeals “building ’ at Plymouth, instead ot a Spanish port, prior to 1780 ; 
and the Malta at Dumbay, instead ol probably Toulon. 

1 am. Sir, 

July 27, 1835. A Constant Reader of U. S. J. 


Oh^crvaiiofis on ‘‘ Fi/siVs^^ suggtsied l\nt~Covcr for Great Gu?is. 

•Mu Editor, — Your Corresponvlent Fusil,*’ in the August Number of 
y our valuaWe Journal, has suggested plans for cloMgg the vents of gi cat 
gnus during the opeiation of loading, winch, while all must do justice to the 
laudable ieoling tlie writer has evinced in his anxiety to pi event loss of life, 
aie, 1 think, not quite calculated to insure at all times the proposed object. 
The first plan, I apprehend, is subject to deiungement from the following 
causes The weather will in time corrode the spring; a chance shot or 
Mow may demolish the contrivance, or at least afi’ect its accurate adjusl- 
mont : the leather will in process of time become hard ; and the heat aris- 
ing either from firing, or the solar rays, will Cti^u’C it to shrink. 

The second plan — ^diicli i^a sliding plate- musUbe made at first with 
the greatest accuracy, to seture tllfe end in*iiew; and if found to be abso- 
lutely air tight, which will he ditlicult to accomplish, a few particles of dust 
or sand, or even the residuum of the powder about the vent, w ill occasionally 
pi event its perfect closing. 

it seems to me that whatever is intended for the constant use of rough 
hands should combine the greatest simplicity with the most certain meai^ 
ol’ accomplishing the proposed intention. The plan I beg to suggest is to 
havi‘ a common brewer’s vent-peg attached by a laniard or chain to the 
breach if the gun, and a small mallet* secured in the same manner; the 
peg being inserted, a sligiit blow, the work of an instant, wdll render the vent 
at all times and under all circumhtanccs absolutely air- tight ;*the peg may'^ 
bq immediately extricated by a slight blow on each side, the work of another 
moment, and withdrawn! when necessary to prime tlte gun. The present 
covers for the vents iiuiy bo abolisked altogether, as wnen the gun is not in 
Use*, this method will keep out the wet effectually. 

1 suppose it is absolutely necessary that the vent should be closed wiiile 
loading, because 1 know it is the general practice, and therefore conclude 
^ that this would not be the case unless there waf a motive, but 
• aware of jthe reasop for so doing. 
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> If there is a liability of any ignited substaiWi remaining in the gun, 1 
should have thought that spunging would extinguish it ^at all events the 
mere clapping the thumb u^n 1^ vent will not extinguisn k spark, unless 
the muzzle is likewise closed, and sufficient time allowed for the coiisump- 
tion of the air contained, wken of course combustion must cease. 

I beg leave to allude to a fact, which, although well known per se, may 
not have received the attention it deserves in reference to loading a gun : 1 
mean the sudden compression of air disengaging both light and heat, as 
illustrated in an ingenious instantaneous light apparatus, where a piece of 
tinder is fixed to the end of a small piston, which being forced suddenly 
into a cylinder it accurat^y fits, is withdrawn in a state of ignition. This is 
effected solely by the sudden compression of the inclosed air. It is iny 
firm opinion that numerous accidents h?ve taken place while loading, owing 
to the closing of the vent ; when perhaps the cartridge ha*® exactly fitted 
the bore and the ramming home has consequently pi od need the diaaster. 

I am, Sir, your old Correspondent, 

11th August, 1835. BoRii:\s. 


Mc*ising of Officers. 

Ma. Editor, — I have be'’!! much in the habit of hearing of the benefits 
of estabhahmg a mo^s, whenever possible; in short, that whenever more 
than two officers are stationed together, the senior of them is responsible 
that one is nnmeihatelv formed. Now. I own that I am ignorant whether 
tins is in all cases positivcl) insisted upon bv the chiel authoiities; but he 
that as It may, the practice has been such . — We will suppose seven or eight 
officers marched to an out quarter, without a barrack, and on arriving they 
are assembled by the senior officer, informed that he considers it a part of 
his duty to see that a mess is established, and invited to arrange the details 
accordingly. From the difficulty and expense of procuring liom wi^ek to 
week (for their slay la always uncertaiq) the requisites of luessmau, mess- 
room, and kitchen, it is gencrallv ariangcd that lhe> shouldedine at the 
Inn, in winch case ftiej must expect to be charged 3s, Od. for dinner, 2? \)d, 
for a pint of wine, and about 3i. per week fui tl*c waiter, amounting to about 
121/. llff. per annum. .Suiely this is too much for a subaltern to be com- 
pelled to pay for the single aiticle of dinner, as it actuall) exceeds the whole 
amount of an ensign's jia} ; and a comet can hardly be considered better 
oil’, when it is taken into consideiation, that after IJl/. 11#. are deducted lor 
his dinner, 2j/. 17#. Id. lor foiage for his two chargers, 7/. r2s. yearly sub- 
scription to band, mess, and nevvspapeis, this victim of a compulsorj mcss 
will find himself 9/. Id. on the wrong side of thq^books, with his tailor, 
washerwoman, servant, and bheakfast unprovided for 

I will not trouble you by ciitcnng into the details which would be 
required to prove the much greatei economy of officers being allowed, 
in such a case as 1 have supposed, to dine where and how they like; 
but I may assert, W'lthout fear of contradiction, that two or thiee dining 
together in each other's lodgings would bo able to live like gentlemen, 
at little more than half the expense of a mess established under the circum- 
stances I have mentioned. With regaid to the promotion of unanimity 
among the officers, I cannot but Ihidk that if their own gentlemanly feeling 
and good sense fail to produce it, np compulsory dinners together will have 
thd.t effect. Purely, then, in this Itberat age, it will hatdly be tolerated, 
that a servant of the King of Great Britain should be compelled by the laws 
of his service to lay out a greater sum than his whole pay for the food of 
himsejif and his two Bargers ! Should tjiese remarki be deemed admissible, 
you will greatly oblige, Y our obedient servant, 

^ August lfi35. 


L. 
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CORRESPONDIENCB FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, August 21, 1835. 

Mr. Editor, — The town has been in a bustle with one thing or another 
nearly all the month. When I last addressed you, the first or second batch 
of amciliaries for the Queen of Spain had only started. ^ Two or three more 
parties have proceeded to form food for crows (and during the last week five 
vessels filled with horses), for 1 apprehend their cofidition will not prove so 
safe as the men who went to the aid of Don Pedro. A pretty strong de- 
tachment sailed in the London Merchant under the command of Major 
Hicks : but a few days previous, betyeen twenty and thirty men of the dif- 
ferent dep5tB in the j^rrison absented themselves from barracks, and in 
consequence of information, a search was made, first on board the Queen's 
receiving hulk, the Swifisuro, and secondly, in the steamer, and most of 
the deserters discovered. As the London Merchant had her steam up when 
it become necessary to look through her, a requisition was made to the then 
senior Naval Officer, Sir Frederick Maitland, who interfered with his 
customary promptitude ; and about two o'clock in the morning some 
olllccrs and Serjeants from the 87th, 7.3rd, and 97lh, went to the victory, 
and being accompanied by Lieutenant Gay ton, of that ship, proceeded to 
search right and left, and a few were apprehended ; orders are now in force 
for every vessel that quits this port to be boarded by an officer, until the 
General has sent a military officer to view the recruits that go out. 

I understand all but two or three have been brought back; but for 
nearly a fortnight the disagreeable part of the business lasted, viz., the trial 
of tile parties by a General Court-martial, composed of officers from the dif- 
ferent regiments in garrison, Lieutenant-Colonel Gilmour, R.A., being 
President, and Lieutenant-Cojonel Gurwood, of the Staff, Prosecutor and 
.Tu(Pgp-A(lvueat<^ The Court consisted of fifteen, five of whom were field- 
officers. • ^ 

Before, however, remarking on the proceedings, it may be as well to finish 
about the volunteers, by stating, that there are from 300 to 400 now on 
boartl the hulk, waiting a passage ; but it is reported the funds are getting 
low, and the charge for conveyance and food by steapi being high (20/.), the 
agents intend to forward them in sailing vessels. A bark shipped 60 horses 
on Wednesday last, and about 100 men will be put in her. Considering 
the anomalous race of beings who have joined (General Evans's standard, 
and for forty shillings venture their throats, they^have not conducted thein- 
sehen with much iinproDriety, filthough numbers arc allowed on shore ; but 
the more I see of the oracer8,<he more I am tfiirprised at their infatuation : 
there is seavccly one that I have met with but is a gentleman in his man- 
ner and appearance ; and how they can reconcile themselves to the com- 
mand of such a sot of scamps as have joined the Queen's ffag, or run the 
risk of gibbet 8r ditch, I cannot imagine ; if there were a fair and honour- 
able chance of being sent out of the world, no objection. The costume of • 
the men is a smock frock, canvas trousers, and a fiat cap ; their ai*ms a 
broomstick ; some of the officers have swords, but 1 am surprised the Ge- 
neral has not puiled them up for it. To go back to the desertion ; — it is 
tiue the agents for the auxiliaries put fu]:J;h a manifest, that it was against 
the wish of the General-in-Chief to Teceive deserters from hisJ Majesty's 
regiments, and professing highly to discountenance such proceedings ; but 
the only question generally put is, Is the recruit in good health? &c. ; as to 
asking if he forms oneofjthe muster-ia)!! of a King’s regiment in garrison, or 
otherwise, I doubt if such a thing ever entered the receiving officers head ; 
•and should a smart-looking young fellow offer, the chance of getting a good* 
serjoaiit would prevail more strongly than the risk of being detected and 
iconvicled as a crimp. • 

• The trial of the deserters by court-martial was very tedious, and the 

U.S.Journ.No. 82,%ept. 1835. , I 
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proceedin<?s very slow; twelve o'clock being Ibout the general time of 
assembling, and three or four o'clock that of terminating, each day ; 
while in the Navy generally, and always in this harbour, the court meet 
at nine o'clock, have a luU for a quarter of an hour for refreshment, 
and close at four, five, or even sia. The whole business of the military 
trials might have been easily got through in four days, as tlie general 
charge was the same throughout, vis., desertion, and a wish to asoe^ain if 
the men had been* inveigled from their duty. Another matter in military 
courts^martial should also he ^tered : ©very prisoner ought to be informed 
of the sentence, the moment it is settled by his judges, and not transmitted 
to the Horse-Guards for approval (the hours of assembling, and the plan of 
forwarding the sentence to towfi are of course pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
ment, but might easily bo altered if the service derived benefit therefrom). 
If it should ever become requisite to revise the sentence, or mitigate it, the 
very act of doing so would rellect honour on the Commander in-Chief, as a 
matter of clemency, without a slur on the members, and the prisoner’s mind 
be more at rest, knowing the worst at the end of his trial, instead of remain- 
ing in the military prison for some days. The sentence on the men of the 
87th was not known until the 20th. when it appears the corporal was 
acquitted, and the men transported, some for seven, fourteen, and twenty - 
one years ! 

While on the subject of oourtb-martial,^ — the Rear-Admiral and the Cap- 
tains of the Navy in this port have had enough of that work to last for a 
long pcriiKl ; first, there was one on Lieutenant George Charles Stovin, late 
of II.M. sloop Algerine, for drunkenness, and unofticcr-hko couduel (I 
alluded to it m iny last cormnunicalion) : the charges were partly proved, 
particularly the unjustifiableness of giving up the command of the Algerine 
without ordering the petty officers and ship s compiin} to assist him m 
retaining it to the last extremity; and tlic comt sentenced Lieutenant 
Stovin to be placed at the bottom. of the lisr of Lieutenants, never tp*rise 
therefrom, and no^to be again cmplovod in active serMce. What if a simi- 
lar sentence as to not noting from the bottom of the list should be passed by 
a court who know not any thing of this? Asid, query, may not Lieutenant 
Stovin have an opportunity of getting emplo}ment in the Ordinary, Dock- 
yard, or civil service, Coast-guard, ? 

An outline of this court martial, and a subsequent one arising out of it, on 
Mr. Charles Cardew, the Mate, and Mr. Michael Heath, the Master, for 
mutinous conduct, &c., and which was proved, and the two sentenced to bo 
chsmissed the service, and, imprisoned three months in the Marshalsea, I 
send separate, for if^ou were to publish a// •the evijjence for and a^inst the 
jirisonors, the protests and iKimerousxslearings of the court, it would ^occujiy 
an entire Number, so that the fbllowuig may be considered as sufficient 
notice of what occurred *. 

The tedious process of submitting a question to the Judge-Advocate, that 
he may write it on minutes, and then ask it of the witnesS, and again to 
« write down his answ'cr, occasion the proceedings to be especially prosy ; and it 
is surprising that, in this intellectual agF, some new method has not been pro- 
jected for simplifying Naval courts-martial, and making their proceeding^ 
more to resemble the ordinary courts of law. From wiiat mi|^t be sur- 
mised at the termination of Lieutenant Stovin'st defence, and the summing 
up, ibjgj members were in a cleft sticlf as to the credibility of the witness for 
and against the charge of drunkenness ; and it was announced at the end of 

* For a variety of leasons, among othefp the fact hei^ adveited to by our esteemed 
Correspondent, of ioconveuivnl space which the entire evidence would occupy, we 
^avo det^mined upon it w^v^gmeral rule, to omit entirely the evidence on either side, 
ar^d to record roerdy the charges with the finding and sentence of courts-martial. 
We hafe, Ihevefore, e^un^d the abstract of the proceedings here referred to. A 
of thofto will le f >aitd under their apprqiriate hea^iig,..^Eu. . 
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a whole dayli dose deliberation, that, from the conflieting testimony, it 
would be requMite to have firesh evidenoe, and the prisoner was to have an 
opportusity of replying to it, aheiSy a new trial. To this measure the pri- 
soner (through hi8 professional friend) very properly objected ; and on the 
case being submitted to the Attorney and Solicitor-General, those law- 
officers coincided with the terms of the protest, at least that inference is to 
be drd'^trn, for after adjourning a day's post, it was staled that the court 
would draw their sentence from the evidence before them ; and so they did. 

There have been two other oourts-martial oft Lieutenant Barnett and the 
officers and crew of the Jackdaw ; and Lieutenant M^Doncll and the surviv- 
ing officers and crew of the Firefly, for the k)ss of those vessels on the West 
Iniia and North American station ; they concluded on Tuesday last, and aie 
briefly ddfeenbed in a separate paper. 

Now, as to Naval movements. The Pique, and the Commissioners to 
settle the disputes iii Canada, have sailed, no doubt to the delight of both 
oflicers and ship's company, who must have been heartily tired of inactivity 
at Spitliead, or baling only to i-ow guard. The frigate is to return to this 
port again before going to a station. 

The Barham, Captain Corry, returned from Bilboa a few days after I wiote 
}ou, and Loid Duiliam being then at Covics, he went on board, when she 
anchored at Spithead, and announced his wish to proceed as soon as the 
ship could be got read). The Barham had deliiered to the Castor all her 
stores and piovisions, except what wab required to bring her home, so that 
it took fort) -eight houis for the Dock-jard people to knock up spaie cabins, 
get Ins LouKhip s luggage, carnages, ScC. in, and a ft osh supply of ship s 
stores, but she went to Cowes within that lime, cuibaiked his Lordship and 
suite, and sailed for the Mediteiianean on Monda), the 27th of July, Some 
of her officers had an opportunitv of seeing part of Don Carlos s and the 
(^ueo^i's troops, and from each tlif*y met w ith every cii ility , but woe betide any 
of the doath-and- glory men w bo shoiildftinluckily get w it Inn range of the mus- 
kets of Don CSllos s force Tins is exemplified by a remtftk fiom a recent 
visiter at Colonel Chichostei’s head -qiiai tors, “ that bo is so penned up, that 
the men have soaice room to practise the balance-step I” A Lieutenant of the 
Castor was scarcely distinguished at first by a party, and had a chance of 
being roughly handled, but on an officer coming up? all was made light, 
and an apology offered for any disrespect which might have been shown. 
Captain Henry, late of Don Pedro’s service, pushed in a party of men to the 
relief of Bilboa, and some were killed and wounded , five of the latter weic 
brought home in the Barham, ^nd the Government Jjave very liberally 
allow ed them medical tr^iutiiieiy: in Il^slar ho^ital. Their wounds were 
not very serious ; the worst is one who had an e) e scooped out. The officers 
of the Barham, and more recently the master of the London Merchant, 
de^^ciibe the British legion to be totally ineffectiv c as to military tactics ] 
they have not gqne through the first ludimenls of drill, and are more cog- 
nisant of the use of a broomstick than the musket. * ^ 

The Maitland transport, Lieutenant B instead, came up fiom the Mediter- 
ranean the latter end of the month, bringing a con sidci able number of dia- 
cliarged seamen and invalids fiom the squudion, and she has gone to the 
cnstwaul to be pai^ off. The licet under Vice-Admiral Sir Josias Rowley 
was at Navann when the MaTtland quitted Malta, and the only vessel there 
was the Columbine, and she had but just i etui ned from attending on the 
Buphrates expedition, and rendeiing assistance in landing the stores, steam- 
vessels, and surveying apparatus ; but by accounts as lecbnt as the 4th of 
August, fiom HJd.S. Tyrib, it is expected the Admiral will have distributed 
some of his squadron along the soutn coast of Spam. The Tyne hatl been ^ 
to Gibraltar with the Governor, and was visiting the greater part of the 
Spanish ports, viz., Altcant, Tarragona, Barcelona, Vajentia, &o. At tlje 
latmr place the Governor had solicited Lord Ingestre to overhaul a vessel 
which was hovering off the town, supposed to contain aims and ammunition 
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for the Carli>ts, but bhe proved to be a smuggler. At Tftrrap;ona, on the 
earnebt request of the Chi^f in command, the Tyne was moored within the 
mole, and every preparation made to render assistance in case of need, in 
consequence of a convent having been attacked, and thirty priests murdered 
the previous night ; but no fhrther disturbance took place, and after waiting 
to see all in comparative quiet, the Tyne sailed for Barcelona. There intel- 
ligence was received of further outrages, both of fire and sword, and Lord 
Ingestre, having the Scout with him, despatched her to the Admiral, to com- 
municate what had talten plaoe, intending to remain on the coast, to render 
any assistance he could. This is the latest news here of the Mediterranean 
fleet. « 

On the evening of the 7th Augi^st, the AthoJ troop-ship came up to 
Spithead from Quebec with nearly 500 people on board, of one ‘grade or 
another. There were two companies of artillery under the command of 
Captain Whitty, whose relief had been taken to Canada ain the Athol ; 
Lieuts. Barnett and M‘Donell, late commanders of the Jackdaw and Firefly 
schooners wrecked in the West Indies, with their surviving officers and crew ; 
a number of invalid soldiers; some seamen discharged from Sir George 
Cockburn's squadron in consequence of the reduction of the complement of 
some of them ; a few sailor invalids ; a trifle of emancipated convicts, alto- 
gether amounting to half a thousand. The following officers were passen- 
gers, — C'n^taiii Wyatt, Lt. Ro\van, and Dr. Foggo, Royal Artillery ; Cap- 
tain Coleman, 15th regiment ; Lieutenant Gordon, 79tli ; and Lieutenant 
Currie, y.Hh. After putting the officers and men on the wrecked \essels 
on board the flag- ship (and who ha\e since been tried by a court-martial), 
the Atholl went to Woolwich wntli the troops. The only ship spoken on 
her voyage w’as the Bclvidera: about seven days after leaving Quebec she 
met that frigate working up the St. Lawrence, Captain Strong having on 
board some specie for the use of Govern \ ice-Admiral Sir G^eorge 
Cockbiirn was at Halifax in the Presvieiit. • 

The Russell, 74 , arrhedfrom the eastward on the 0th inst., knd would hate 
sailed for the coast of Spain immediately, but the second court-martial on the 
Algerine’s officers detained Capt. Sir W Drtlon for five days. The Riisscll 
has been fitted with great dispatch, having been commissioned in the Med- 
way on the 13th of ^uly and brought to Spithead by the 9th of August. 
She is well manned. A melancholy accident happened while getting under 
weigh in the Downs : they were fishing the anchor, but by some unaccount- 
able means a bight of the chain cable got round the anchor; the additional 
hauling to make all fast produced a great strain upon one of the leading 
blocks and diew ouft, or broke, the iron flock ; t^ie consequence was that 
the block and rope, beiiij unchccRed, gofloose, killed three men and in- 
jured seventeen others, one of whom is since dead, and, it is feared, five or 
six will never be able to return toduty% The Russell got awajron Sunday 
the IGfh to Lisbon. 

The Magicienne has also been considerably delayed by the courts-maitial, 
K but sailed on Wednesday last for the north coast of Spain : she is a magni- 
ficent corvette, and it is to be hoped the alterations in her masts and 
rigging vi ill not injure her Bailing: it is a great doubt if she has a crew 
numerous enough to handle her sails. • • 

On the lath, H.M. ship Alligator, 28, Caiptain G. R, Lambert, arrived 
from the East India station, having been employed there nearly four years. 
Bhe touched at the Island of Ascension last, on the 24th of June. The 
Pelican had bee^^i there for the purpose of reft-eshing the crew, who had 
been rather sickly ; that sloop was to relieve thesPelorus, and the latter is 
tliorefoxe expected home hourly. The Alligator quitted the Cape of Good 
» Hope oh the 2nd of June, leaving Rear-Admiral P. Campbell there with 
his flag in the Thalia. The Charybdis schooner was there also. The dis- 
^iMdiances on tlie (loast among the CafTres had nearly subsided, and the 
Admiral had in consequence been able to dispatch bis squadron to their 
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difTerent cruuing stations. ^The slave traffic is considerably on the increase* 
scarcely a vessel under his orders but had made a capture. The Buzzard, 
vith Acting-Commander Milward, had taken 1500 slaves since she had 
been out ; and the Fair Rosamond, Lynx, Forester, and Charybdis had 
been equally successful. The Alligator had a remarkably pleasant, although 
a tedious, passage to England, experiencing nothing but light winds, and 
was aj)le to carry sky-sails the greater part of the voyage. She has been 
paid off in this harbour. • 

On the following Tuesday (August 18), tl|p Spartiate, 70, late the flag- 
ship on the South American station, came up to Spithead. Slie, on the 
contrary, had a very quick passage home, being exactly eight weeks from 
Rio. The Dublin had got out on the 30th 6f May, and after Rear-Admiral 
Sir G. Hamond had Transferred hffe flag to her, and made such arrange- 
ments as were requisite, he dispatched the Spartiate lo England : and he 
(luittod on thc^23rd of June, leaving the Dublin, North Star, Talbot, and 
Rapid at anchor all well. The Talbot had returned from India the previ- 
ous day, having been dispatched to Calcutta to bring Lord Bentinck home, 
but, finding his Lordship had taken a passage in the C'ura^oa, the Talbot 
returned to her station. Off Trincoinalee she experienced a heavy gale of 
wind, accompanied with thunder and lightning, and had her topmasts struck 
by the lightning and much injured. The Conway was round the Horn to 
collect freight, and it is expected she will arrive in Europe the beginning 
of October. The Captain of the Spartiate was not fortunate enough to 
obtain any freight. She has sailed to Plymouth to be paid off, and as the 
Rodney will be commissioned at that port in a short time, the Admiralty 
calculate that the greater part of her crew will volunteer to her. Captain 
Tait was suffering from se^ere illness on his arrival at Spithead, and 
unnhlc to land to pay his respects to the Port Admiral. 

With regard to the fitting out of ships here, there is nothing whatever 
doiiTg,at this mqpient. The Britannia will be substituted as llag ship in 
place of the liictory, but her delects are of more importance than first appre- 
hended, and she will not get out of dock for some weeks • the timbers of the 
head are found defecti\o. TJie Hermes steamer, recently launched from 
the north building slip, has been rigged and dispatched to Woolwich lo 
have the machinery, boilers, &c. fitted ; and a new steamer, lo be called 
the Volcano, for a packet, as well as the other, is building on the same slip. 
Captain Beechey is expected to have the Sulphur for a survej ing vessel 
on his next trip ; she is in dock gelling ready, and a sloop, called the Star- 
ling, to act as a lender. The Sulphur was an old bomb-vessel, and, of 
course, strongly built, and al4e to bear some ^lard J^nocks ; the other is 
adapted for shoal watc^. Th® Madagascar is«n dock, and, when repaired, 
will be put in commission, as also the Samarang and Harrier. The new 
appellation to the ^hips kept with their lower rigging up is Demonstration 
Ships !“ those in this harbour are the St. Vincent, (^ueen Charlotte, Ganges, 
and Bellerophbii. Why could not one of them have been selected as flag- 
ship instead of the Britannia ? 

1 intended to have furnished you with a short notice of the bust of the * 
late Lord Melville which has been placed in the Museum in Haslar 
Hospital, «and also on the tablet erects in the dock-yard chapel to the 
memory of the late Rear-A4^ir^l Michael Seymour, but the length of 
this communication hints an abridgment. 1 am, however, surprised that 
no one has ever proposed a tablet to the memory of the late Commissioner 
Sir George Grey. That. highly distinguished individual was very many 
years a resident in the (jpek-yard ; ajnost honourable, upright man ; an old 
follower of the late Earl of St. Vincent, being his Captain in the 14th 
February action, and upwards of twenty years Commissioiier of this dock- 
yard j and considering the number of individuals connected with the doclf- 
yard who used to laud him to the skies when alive, ^it is remarka*ble that 
^ey have pot comniemorated hi^ mcnioiy by eomething more luftiingY(fan 
common eulogy. • 
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The ariival of ibar ahipa firom the East Indies naturally cysused a glieat 
influx of Midshipmen to try thmr luck at tho examination for Lieutenants 
this month upwards of thirty attended, but whether the very hot weather 
had any effect, or these gentlemen will not attend to the Admiralty*' regula- 
tions and make themselves proficient in the sextant, quadrant and azimuth 
compass, IS best known to themsehes, but only the following got through 
f he examination and were pronounced qualified , iiz Reg Ti John 

Levinge, late Melville , Ed. Geoige Fanshaw, do ; Mr. Francis Bedford 
Sleeman, Edward Simpson, pnd John Sandcison, late Melville; Robcit 
James Rouse, late Hamer, Rich. Wiltord, Lord Henry Russell, and 
Mr. Ch, H, Wem) ss, late Cura 9 oa , Thos. H Lysaght and John Seccoinbc, 
Edinburgh , Ed. P. Carter, TaVtarus , Ch H Douglas, Russell ; Arthur 
Vyner, Nimiod , Chailes Fied Aleif Shadwoll, Imogene, Edvvaid Ch. 
Smith, Fiiefly , Edmund Edward Tumour, Barham, Rich Wilson Pell), 
Arachne ; Edgar H Blake, late Bi itanniu 

The Right Honourable Lord Hill, the Commander-m ChieV of the forces, 
armed in Portsmouth on the 7th instant, and aniiouiuod his intention of 
inspecting the depdts in the ganison by seven llie following moining they 
were di awn up m line on Southsca Cuimnon, iiiidLi the coirimand of the 
Major-General of the distiict, Sir Thomas M'Milion, and mustoicd nearly 
1500 officers and men (foi the eight depdts, vir j9th, 65th, 68th, 7Ir<l, 
SGth, 87th, 97th, and OOth, have not less than 250tath) His Lordship, 
attended by the Quarter Master General Sir J W Gordon, and the Adju- 
tant General Su J. Macdonald, went on the giound at the time fixed and 
after a variety of manoeuvres and a very dose inspection, which lasted up 
wards of three hours, the troops gave the grand salute and marched into 
bairacks His Loidship and statt afterwaids diind with the Majoi -General, 
and befoie he quitted the garrison authon/ed the following memoianduin 
to be issued — ^ 

“ Major-Gencial Sir Thomas M‘Maljon has great s iii&faqtion m eomnin- 
liicating to the troops assembled m biigidc Ihi^ inoining, /row the instruc- 
tions of General the Right Honourable Loid Hill the appiohation his Loid- 
ship has been pleased to express of their solihcilike Jiid steadj appeal anco 
under aims, and of the manner m which they executed then various raoce- 
ments in the field His Lordship was furthci pleased to declare his grati 
fication in having noticed their cle luliness and good order in all respects, 
and in particular their strict adherence to the I'egulations of the seiviee in 
their clothing and appointments 

There is not any alteration in the depots here except the lojiorl that the 
87th are to go to Chatham P 


Sheeiness, August 2Gth, 1835. 

Mr Editor.— Although much is going on m the dock-yard and harboui 
at this port, we have but little new to communicate, if v'xj except the 
^Ofcan, 80, oui late flag slnp, being this day paid off into oidinary His 
Majesty s ship Howe, 120, at present in dock, will to-moiiow receive the 
flag of Vice Admiral the Hon Charles E. Fleeming, our Commandei-m- 
Chief, and the Ocean will continue os a receiving-ship fo? her sfnps com- 
pany until the foimei ship is in a fit state to re^^ive thorn, which will not 
be for two or three months She tins been thoroughly caulked, and will, as 
soon as she comes out of dock, be masted by the new sheais lately erected 
in This yard , 

The Cleopatra, fe, was commissioned on the 14th instant, by Captain 
the Hon Geoigc Grey, as mentioned in our last, and will sail on the 10th 
^ next nfbnth for St. Poteisburgh, with the gallant Captain s sister, Lady 
Durham. It is expected her Ladyship will embark as soon as tlie Cleopatra 
IS r^y to proceed to the Nore. 

I^l^eungett barque, was launched from a yard at Rotherhithe on the 
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i33i’d ultimo^ and brought liown to this port on the 30lhi by the Firebrand, 
Bteam-vesseh She was docked on the 3 let, and is noi^ being fitted, with all 
possible dispatch, for the packet serriee. 

Thd Bonetta and Dolphin, 10-gun brigs, are fast advancing towards com- 
pletion, and will be launched in the course of next month. It is understood 
that it is the intention of the Lords of the Admiralty to alter their arma- 
meiy;. They will in future carry flve long 1 S-pounders, instead of ten 
1 6* pounder carronades. • 

The ponderous mast for the shears was erectet^on the 4th instant, and 
the rail-road from the mast-house to the shehrs has been commenced by the 
contractor, the completion of which will greatly facilitate the masting of 
ships, in addition, as I have already told you, to the advantage of their being 
got in ^ry. • • 

The Wanderer, 16, lately launched at Chatham, has been commissioned 
by Commander Dilke, and brought to this port, where she now hes ready 
for sea, waitilig for sailing orders. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Beta. 


Halifax, N. S., July 15tli, 1835. 

The Dispatch arrived here on the 8th iust. having been detained at Para, 
which place she left three weeks previoubl} in a state of horrid anarchy, con- 
fusion and bloodshed, fruits of radical liberalism. Captain Danicll reports 
tiiat the Brazilian squadron had been shamefully beaten off througli the 
cowardly conduct of the otlicers, after the gallantry of their men had put 
tliein in possession of the town. The crews w ore, T am sorry to hear, princi- 
])ally composed of Englishmen. The Dispatch sailed on the 13th, again to 
cruize in the Bay of Fundy. The Belvidera has gone to Quebec for ord- 
imnc(‘ stores to convey to Bermuda ; and the Forte is expected here from 
Jamau‘a. The Admiral is contemplating a trip up the St. Lawrence next 
m^nth, and wall probably MsSt the Falls of Niagara. Notliing stirring here 
w'oi th notK^. * • 

July 17th. — Since writing the above, the Forte him arrived, last from 
Vera Cruz and Havannah, Jhirtceii dajs from the latter place, with yellow 
fc\er, having eighty-four in her sick list, but four only have died. She has 
liroceeded up into the huMii, off Navy I&land, where hospital tents arc 
pitched for her accoramodaliou ; within two da) s (iince her anival) she has 
reduced her sick list to lifty-nine. The fever has totally changed its cha- 
racter ; one man died this inoiiung, and two more are in a dangerous state. 


• • • 

REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Scenes atjd Characteristics of Hindostan, with Sketches of 
Anglo-Indian Society. By Emma Roberts. 3 Volb. 

These volumes consist of a collection of tales and sketches originally 
published in the Asiatic Journal, where they were much and deservedly 
admired. WJjen wc heard they were about to be republished in three 
volumes, we were rathej- doubtful whether, as a whole, they would meet 
with the same success as when priiUod with other talcs. So much had been 
written about India, that we suspected the subject was overdone, 

Having confessed our heresy, we feel it our duty still the more to pro- 
claim our recantation, jind our perfect belief in Miss R9berts's skill to create 
an interest for whatever she uuderiakes. 

Slie commences evidently upon a plan — which residents* in distant 
climes, who resolve to write, would do well to imitate — she never alludeS to 
what has been already written — consequently sluu avoids no subject, but 
enters freely upon all : the most minute details are given of servants— Airni 
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ture— drives— domestic economy— shops— shopj^gs— encampments— e\- 
cursions — natural productions of the country— in short, of evcrythin^j; which 
an intelligent person travelling much could not fail to observe duiing a 
long residence m India. 

The goodnature and spirit with which all these detads are recorded pre- 
vents their being at all t^ious, and the third volume is as fresh and entcr- 
tsuning as the first. The sketches aro not at all connected — three pei^ons 
may be amused at the same time; and we beg to suggest that this is no 
small recommendation at the sea-side, or at country-houses, during the 
autumnal evenings. 

Indeed, many oi these detached papers deserve a moie dignified Utle than 
** Sketches” — ^being filled with acute observations, and conveying much 
solid information. We refer our readers to them with pleasure, copviuced 
that they will thank us for the introduction. 


Two Journeys through Italy and Switzerland. By Wm. Thom- 
son, Assistant Commissary-General to the Forces. 

The first of Mr. Thomson’s journeys was pei formed in his way from 
England to join the British troops stationed m Malta, and the second in 
returning from Corfu, in the years 1824 and 1826, and the volume before 
ns consists of a series of letters wiitteu at these periods from the mlci me- 
diate places visited by the wiitci in the line <t his tiavels. Although, 
therefore, not of very lecent date, the con espondenee loses little of its in- 
teiest on this account, the waters principal attention being directeil to 
objects of a comparatively pel manent charactei An enthusustic admuor 
of the beauties of nature, tho vvritei luxunated in the picturesque s( ( ne-. 
presented to him in Switzerland, the Juia mountains, in crossing the Sim- 
plon, and m the fertile and sunny plains of of all of which he has giv\n 
Ins readers a faithful and graphic delineation At Milan, Floaj^ice, Rome, 
and Naples, on his v ay out, and at Ancona, Venice, on Ins retuin, he 
visited the churches, picture galleries, and tho other places of note, and 
gives a pleasing and instruct no sketch of theNaiious woiks of art, and ol 
the style of aiehitecture of the difieicnt buildings, and also diiects the reader 
to the best hotels m tKo diffeient towns. As a pocket companion to the 
‘ Italian Toniist,’ which indeed appeals to have been the princq al design in 
its publication, this volume, the result of the pci^i nal cxpcnenie of a very 
intelligent and observant traveller, will be found highly useful, and ac such, 
even among the mass of touiv, and travels, and wandeiings over the same 
giound, we can safely recommend it 


A variety of Reviews in type are omitted tins month for want of space. 


NOnCES TO readers and CORRESPONDLNIS. 

* p 

Writing, as we do, fiom a distance of some hupdred miles, our Readers 
will excuse any mvoluntaiy omission! in, our Notices of Communications for 
the prewnt month. Some queries, to which wc had proposed replying at 
the pre&nt opportunity, are unavoidably postponed . 
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EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO ; 

OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The Lords have asserted the constitutional spirit of their order, and 
icdeemed, as far as possible, the balance of our Munici])al Institutions, 
by admitting the principle, but rescBiding, by overwhelming majorities, 
the most i evolutionary provisions of the English Corporation Reform 
Bill. 


The British Association held its Fifth Meeting, in Dublin, in the 
week between the 1 0th and 15tli of the last month. 

The result of this meeting has confirmed and enhanced the well- 
grounded expectations raised by the previous and progressive success 
of the Association, which has grown both in popularity and practical 
usefulness. Even though no other advantage resulted from this elastic 
institution than the re unions of men of various endowments, and every 
shade of chine and opinion under the common canopy of Knowledge 
(a term winch we prefer to “ Science,'* which is limited), with every 
incentive and facility for the cultivation of intellectual and social fellow- 
bliip^ we should be satisfied pf its claims upon the favour of the great 
Republic of Loiters : but its immediate inlluence upon the ‘‘ advance- 
ment of science ” is as palpable to the unprejudiced observer as the 
international and personal benefits to which we Have alluded. It may 
be true that in this as in every other assembly, whether political or 
scientific, presumption will now and then usurp notoriety, and garrulity 
chatter into notice ; that men, uneducated and fingifted, will here ex- 
plode their “ one idea,** hatched and hoarded for the nonce, with a 
vain and vulgar itching for the honours of publicity and “ print — 
that bustle and management will reap a harv^t of local hospitality and 
distinction, to the exclusion ofthose^who advance by diff erent means ; — 
but, supposing such harmless flaws* to chequer the surface of the Asso* 
ciation, what are they in the scale with the mighty amount of intellec- 
tual power that composes its mass — with the incalculable effects which 
that power, pnt in motion, is capable of producing ! 

Of the five meetings which have now' been accomplished, that of ^ 
Dublin has perhaps most realized the professed objects of the Associa- 
tion, and presented the largest sum qf business actually gone through 
in the various Actions ; for to these divisional meetings must we look 
for the real operations of*the Sociejy, and not to the general re-unions, 
which we would gladly see confined, with slight exceptions of mere 
routines, to purposes of, rendezvous and recreation : in short, we would 
have them to be con^ersazionU jn which the meifibers might relax 
from the sterner lucubrations of the morning, and courteously discuss 
intellects and ices with their fair guests of the evening. 

For the admirable arrangements adopted and found so efficient at 
1^8 meeting, the highest praise is due to the local oificersDf the InstUu- 
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tion, to the public, literary, and scientific biuies of Dublip, and, in the 
highest dcgrce, to the authorities and fellows of Trinity College. It 
would be superfluous to enlarge upon the unbounded hospitality and 
cordial attentions lavished upon the nienabers of the Association by the 
institutions to which we have alluded, and by the inhabitants generally 
of Dublin and its vicinity. 

It is not our purpose to give a detailed account of this ineelihg, the 
history of which, as ,upon former occasions, will appear more appro- 
priately elsewhere ; but we Inust glance, en passant^ at one or two pro- 
positions which we conceive to be of great professional and public in- 
terest; the one, introduced by Professor Whe well, and referred to a 
committee, suggests that an expeilition may be sent to the Antarctic 
Regions, simultaneously with that which it may be in contemplation to 
send to the Arctic, with a view principally to experiments in magnetiMii 
and the solution of other problems of collateral importance. The 
second, originating with Mr. Babbage, relates to the better security of 
literary property in all countries : tins species of property, though the 
most original and unquestionable as well as honourable of all liuman 
po.ssessions, or rather creations, being actually the least protected 
and the most violated of any. Mr. Babbage oilers a plan by winch Ins 
object may be effected ; but we cannot now enter into the details of 
either of llie foregoing propositions, to which, however, we hope to 
have an opportunity of recurring. 

We are also compelled to postpone, for the present, some observations 
which we had intended to oiler on the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, 
conducted by Colonel Colby, a subject brought forward in the Associ- 
ation; but our admiration of this unparalleled woik, cderivcd as ’our 
opinion is from personal inspection, will induce us, in justice to the 
officers who so ably tonduct the Survey, to revert, at the first opjior- 
tunity, to its process and results. 

Having observed too many instances of the invidious tendency of 
distinguishing by name any from amongst tlie eminent individuals 
present on these occasions, wc shall abstain, though at a considerable 
sacrifice of both public and private feeling, from enumerating the 
leading Associates who attended this meeting. 

W'e take our leave of the British Assbciatior till we again join its 
ranks, some time in the month of August next year, in the selected 
locality of EristoL 


Amongst the ways and means by which the French lieek to attain 
political jierfection, the startling experiment of an “ Infernal Maclnne " 
has been revived for the instruction of Louis Philippe. This device, 
so critically frustrated when directed against Buonaparte, had the effect 
of rendering the First Consul an absolute Dictator. In the recent 
instance we have little doubt tliat* the result will be similar. The 
genms of the French appears to incline them to Anarchy or Despotism. 

The following is a summary of the particulars relating to this tragic 
event. The second ot the anniversary days lOf July having been 
appointed. for the customary annual review of the National Guards, at 
nine o’clock on the morning of Tuesday the 28th, the Xing left the 
Tuileries acconmanied by a numerous Staff, including his three eldest 
sons and the f^ld-Matshals and General Officers present in Paris. 
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The King having pegged' along the whole line of the fioulevarda, on 
the Bide on which the Nattoual Guairdg were drawn up» his Majesty 
retiirn^^d on the opposite side, on which the troops of the Line were 
stationed. About a quarter pM twelve, at the moment that tlie Royal 
Cavalcade arrived at the rising ground on the Boulevard dn Temple* a 
tremendous explosion took place, like the fire of an entire company, 
tlie (freadful eflect of which was immediately manifest upon the party 
accompanying his Majesty. This explosion issu^ from a small 
window on the second story, about twenty *feet from the ground, over a 
wirie*shop of the lowest order, just opposite the Jardin Turc. The 
instrument employed consisted of a nun^er of gun-barrels, all radiating 
from olTe point, and so disposed as to be capable of being discharged 
by the application of a single match. The King — against whose life 
this diabolical instrument was manifestly prepared— with his sons, pro* 
videniially escaped unliurt, although the horse on which his Majesty 
rode received a wound of which it is said to have since died. Marshal 
Mortier, Duke de Treviso, the Lieut.-CuIonel of the 8th Legion of the 
National Guards, who was in the rear of his Majesty at the moment of 
tiie explosion, was killed upon the spot; General de Lachasse was 
mortally wounded in the forehead; and the total amount of tlie 
slaugiiter, as officially stated by the Moniiaur^ amounts to fourteen 
killed and seventeen wounded, amongst whom, besides those above- 
mentioned, ai'e some officers of rank. The name of the wreictied per- 
petrator of this diabolical crime is Fieschi, a Corsican by birth, and a 
desperado by character. Nothing has transpired implicating any 
political party in France in^this murderous attempt. 


It is known to our readers that a camp, on a huge scale, composed 
of a Russian corps, with a detachment from the Prussian Army, is 
to be formed for exercise in the course of the present month, in the 
vicinity of Kalisch, in Poland. Wc hope to be abe to describe the 
operations of this camp, should they prove interesting or instructive. 


The contending powers in Spain appear to stand at bay ; although 
the advance of Don JJarloS*into Old Castile* witl^ a view of favouring 
the insurrections against illt Queaa’s Govfrnment, which are spreading 
over the provinces of Catalonia, Arragon, &c„ is stated to be probable. 
We heartily wish our countrymen were withdrawn from a contest out of 
which, whatever party wins, they can derive neither honour nor perma- 
nent advantage. 


The 6ffioer who was sent out last year to search for the Lilloise, has 
published a letter, in which he lays the blame of his failure in a great 
measui^e on the Govermfient. We could never have believed, except on 
tlie word of Mr. Dutaillis, the officer in question, towards whom we can 
entertain no feeling but that arising out of the results of this expedition, 
that La Bordelaise quite unfit |br the service she #aB sent upon ; that 
the Cajitain was unprovided with the necessary documents by the French 
Admiralty ; and above all, that he was ordered to come home 'as early as 
the 24th of August, when every body knows that August and Sep- 
, tember are the b^st months of the year in the Greenland seas. All .that 
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w are interested in e»Ae fneiids of humanity, is the fate of the hapless 
^ Blossevilie and his companions, and we still consider that they nave 
been shamefully abandon^* The reward (4,000^.) proposed ^by the 
eloquent and learned M. Arago, in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
published by the Government, since we drew attention to this melan- 
choly subject, came too late. The whalers of the year had all sailed. 
But even now, with Arago, we do not despair, and under the blessing 
of Providence, we yet hope to see these enterprising navigators restored 
to their friends and country."' It is due to our accuracy to say, that the 
translator of our article has put north for N.W. in one place, and the 

word inhabitde for habittfe, in another. 

« 

/ - 

On Friday the 24th of July, his Majesty, accompanied by the Queen, 
the Duke of Cumberland, Duke and Duchess ot Cambridge, Prince 
George and Princess Augusta of Cambridge, the Duchess of Saxe- 
Weimar, and a numerous suite, proceeded to Woolwich for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the Royal Artillery, &c. The royal party arrived on 
the ground at a quarter before 12 o’clock. Their Majesties were 
escorted by a detachment of the 8ih Hussars, and also by a Guard of 
Honour of the Royal Horse Artillery from Blackheath. His Majesty 
wore a Field-Marshars uniform. Their Majesties* presence on the 
ground was announced by a royal salute of twent}-one guns, and the 
three bands playing “ God save the King.^* The troops, consisting of 
the Royal Horse Artillery, Foot Artillery, Royal Marines, Royal Sap- 
pers and Miners, and Field Battering Train, then passed in review 
order before their Majesties. A variety of .movements, both offen^^n’c 
and defensive, follo^^ed, in which extraordinary skill, 'precision, and 
celerity were apparent. Upon the termination of these ’manoeuvres 
their Majesties and suite proceeded towards the barracks, where a 
battery was erected for the purpose of displaying howitzer and mortar 
firing. After this display, the royal and distinguished guests repaired 
to the mess-room, in which a sumptuous cold collation had been pro- 
vided. Their Majesties and the royal guests subsequently proceeded 
to the arsenal and practising ground of the Artillery. The firing of 
rockets, mortars, &c., with the ricochet practice, heavy gun, unmount- 
ing and remounting, ®and nearly all the various Arduous duties called 
into practice by the Ordnance department m a siege or campaign, 
were here performed, and some recent improvements in this branch of 
modern warfare displayed, into the details of which his Majesty entered 
with lively interest. Their Majesties left Woolwich betWben six and 
^seven o’clock, greeted by the immense crowd of visiters present. 

On the Ist ultimo, being the finniversary of the glorious Battle of 
tlie Nile, his Majesty, accompanied by the Queen and seWral members 
of the Royal Family, paid a visit to, Greenwilih Hospital. The royal 
parly embarked at Somerset House stairs at half-past eleven under a 
royal salute. The Admiralty barge, having on board the Lords of the 
Admiralty, led thd van, followed by the barges of the Ordnance, 
Trinity House, Lord Mayor, and City companies, the Royal barge 
being in thie centre, and the Navy Board barge, tinder the command of 
Captain Symonds, to whom the arrangement was delegated, bringing 
up redr. Tern of thousands of spectators lined the bridges and 
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shores, and /cheered loudly as the procession passed. After inspecting 
the various departments of this noble institution, the royal party par- 
took of a sumptuous entertainment, prepared in honour of the event by 
the gallant and respected Governor, Sir Thomas Hardy. < 

DETAIL OF SIEGE OPERATIONS CARRIED ON BV THE TROOPS IN GARRISON 
AT CHATHAM, IN CONCERT WITH THE ROYAL ENGi:?tKERS, ON THE 
30th JULY, 1835. 

Sir Hussey Vivian, Master General of the Ordnance, having previously 
signified his intention of inspecting the different branches of the Ordnance 
Department at Chatham, some expcrimifiital mines among other objects 
were prtjpared at the establishmcnrfor the field instruction of the I^yal 
Engineers under the direction of Colonel Pasley, to bo exploded in his 
presence. 

The immediate design of the experiment was to throw some light upon 
a controverted point among military miners, respecting the effect which 
mines produce in a horizontal direction under the surface. 

For this purpose, shafts had been slink at different distances opposite to 
the charges ; but as the simple explosion of tliese mines would only have 
been interesting and instructive to the oflicers and men of that branch of 
the Service more immediately concerned with them, it was proposed to 
Sir Leonard Grcenwcll, the Commandant of the Gai-rison, to seize that oppor- 
tunity of combining some other of the operations of a siege with them, in 
which the Garrison could take their share ; and he having personally 
inspected the ground and approved a general plan of operations for carry- 
ing it into effect, ordered a portion of the troops off duty into the trenches, 
and placed them under the command of Colonel Pasley. With this view 
tl^ mines had been so place^ in front of the advanced trenches, executed 
by the Royal JSappers and Miners during their summer practice, as that 
they iiiight%o supposed to lia^ e been executed from a third parallel, which 
\va«^ already established for the purpose of breachin;^ an advanced work 
against which the attack lia^ been directed. 

Tiu* general plan was as follows : — An irregular line of works, including 
that under which the mines were placed, was occupied by an attacking 
force posted as they would be during the progress of a siege ; one portion 
as a covering party for protecting the workmen against sorties, and another 
as a firing party for subduing the fire of the place. 

The distant batteries were armed with guns and howitzers of different 
calibres, to ricochet ^uch liTies of the w^orks attacl^ed as wore exposed to 
enfilade, and an approach by the single swp in front of the third parallel 
was in progress within fifty yards of the works occupied by the defenders. 
This being the general disposition of the troops, &c., it was decided, 1st. 
That the defenders should make a sortie to retake an outwork on the right 
of the attadk, which had previously been taken by the besiegers and was 
then occupied by them. 2nd. To storm this outwork again from the second 
parallel, by a party of the assailants, and to force an entrance by blowing 
open the gates and stockade, securing its gorge by a hag petard. 3rd. To 
explode the mines on the left, and storm the intended breach they would 
make, and to crown the j;raters by the ^flying sap. 

The necessary arrangements being completed, a concerted signal was 
made and a brisk lire of all arms was commenced ; shortly after a sortie was 
made by the defenders, and the outwork on the right of the attack was 
carried, the troops occupying it l^ing driven back upon the reserve in the 
trenches. The possession of this work exposed the**^ reverse of the third 
parallel on the left and the entrance to the mines, but a vigorous fire being 
maintained from the acyacent portions of the trenches, which were manned 
by the 28th and Gist regiments, no sortie could# be attempted by the de- 
fenders on that s^de to take advantage of the circumstance. In the mean 
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• time preparations mre going on for retaking tbe ^twerk on the right of 
the attack, whieh it was proposed to efieot by blowing away the stockade 
and gates at its gorge and immediately assaulting the breach. Fpr this 
purpose a firing party filed out of the parallel in front of it, and availing 
themselves of some broken ground doSe under the work, kept up so galling 
a fire, that the defenders could not show themselves ; when some sappers 
rushed up to the gate, fixed the petard, and, lighting the match, etLcted 
their retroat The explosion took place almost immediately, and when the 
smoke and dust had cljCared away, a breach of twenty feet wide was disco- 
vered. The gates had been blown to pieces, and a portion of the stockade 
work on each side of them was much deranged. The assault was imme- 
diately given in very service-lihe style by two companies of the 61 st rc- 
giinent, accompanied uy a party of sapphrs with axes tor clearing the broach, 
and after a short resistance the work was retaken. 

The trenches on the left which had been evacuated were immediately re- 
occupied by the assailants, and arrangements soon made for firing the mines 
and storming the other works in their firont. Two successive explosions gave 
an awful idea of the insidious and terrible mode of attack which military 
mining affords ; a great breach w^as eflFectcd, but before the smoko had 
cleared away or the confusion subsided, an impetuous attack was made by 
the infantry, whilst a strong party of sappers, each carrying two gabions, 
rushed into the craters, and in a few minutes converted them into defensible 
posts, by completing a lodgment along their edges. 

Major Dubourdieu, commanding the provisional battalion, was posted 
with his men to act as defenders in the line of w'orka against which the 
attack was directed. 

The storming parties were furnished by the 61 st regiment, commanded 
by Major Forbes, who personally directed the movements on the left attack ; 
whilst Capl. Burnside did the s«ame on the rigj,\t. 

The 28 lh regiment, under Capt. Sa\^bridge, was posted a reserve to 
support tlie attack. ^ 

The Royal Artillery was commanded by Lieut. Popham, who in addition 
to his own detachment w^as assisted by a parly of the Royal Marines. 

The Engineer operations of the left attack were directed by Capt Alderson, 
and those on the right by Capt. Jebb, assisted by other officers of Engineers, 
one of whom was altachcM to the defenders. 

The presence of the artillery and infantry in the trenches, the brisk fire 
they maintained, and the movements of the latter as assailants and defenders, 
rendered these operations much more interesting and instructive than had 
they been confined m^ely to an inspection of the troches, and. the explo- 
sion of the mines, &c. < 

The operations were executed in a soldior-like and effective manner, 
highly creditaVile to the troops employed, and conveyed aU excellent idea of 
what was intended. 

The Master General expressed himself gratified with what he saw, and 
he, as well as Sir Leonard Greenwell, and others whose distinguished ser- 
render them the best judges of such matters, appeared much interest- 
ed in the proceedings. Many officers and soldiers who were either engaged 
in it, or looking on, Imd not the benefit of such experience, and to them the 
scene would doubtless convey an ins^uctive lesson^to he applied with good 
offset when their turn comes. • 

Ai^er witnessing these operations. Sir Hussey Vivian inspected an im- 
proved mode of blasting under water, whieh was adopted last year at the 
. establishment for Fidid Instruction, when a party oi'isiners were sent there 
to praeiiee tha^t opereifcion, previously to going out to the Euphrates. 

In the course of the same day, the Master General inspected the barracks 
. nnd a part bf Chatham Linesi^ attended by Lieut-Colonel GrSgdon, the 
/ Comman^Qlig Engmeer, and also the O^nance Department, at tlm 

Gun under the charge of Mr, Jones, the storekeejier. 
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GENERAL ORDER. 


, War.Office, July97, 1803. 

Captains, oi other Officers, in receipt of 7«. a-day half-pay, are desirous oi 
obtaini!i |5 appointments as Regimental Paymasters, aie requested to seni} 
appluations to the Secretary at War, stating distinctly their readiness for general 
servici^ dccompamed by proper teBtlmonials as to character and eligibility, and 
ciccompanied also by the names and addresMis of those person^ who are willing^ as 
soon as they shall haye been appointed to vacancies, to become sureties for them. 


COURTS*M ARTl A L. 

• 

A Court-martial assembled on board Majesty's ship Victory, in Portsmouth 
Haihour,*on Tuesday the 2ibtof Julj, and continued by adjournments until Friday 
tht list ol the same month, for the tiiai of Litutenant Geoige Chailes Stovin, late 
111 command of the Algciine, on chaises of repeated acts of diunkenness and un- 
ofhcir-like conduct, committed by him between the 6tli of September and the 4th of 
Ninembti lost. The following officers composed the Court — Roar-Admiial Sii F. 
Mtutluid, K. (hB. (President), Captains Hart, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, 
W dlniiis, Mildmay, and Haatings; James Hoskins, Esq (Judge Advocate). 

* 1 ht ( ourt having heard and examined the eviuence in supiiort ol the piusecution, 
t nd having heanl what the said Lieut. Geoigc Chas. Stovin had to allege in Ihm 
difemt,aiid having litaid the cvidente adduced bj him in support thereof, and 
having r uefully and dehheiate^y vvtiglud and considered the whole, the Court is ot 
o^Hioii that the said ch irges have bi cii proved m p.ut, particulaily tlic most uii- 
justdi hh conduct of tin said Lieutenant G. C. Stovin, in allowing the command 
oi Ins iMaji sty's bug Algirine to be taken from him bv an iiiKnor officer, on the 
Itli oi ]\ovemb(r last, and which comm lud the said Lieutenant Stovin, uotwiih- 
st iiuhug his then ill state of health, ought to bave exerted himselt to the utmost to 
iitaiii, and to have commanded the oHiceis and ciew of the said bug to suppoit 
him m so doing to the list extriraitj , hut ni consecpience ot the ill state ot health 
111 w^iich the said ^Lieutenant G. T . Stoun was stated to be at the time of the said 
pioatd ig, ani in*conseqiiencc ol the ioriner active and iiitupid services remlcied 
l> the said Lieutenant G ( . Stovm, and ot his general good Wiaiactir pnoi to his 
joining his Majesty’s ship Algeriiu’, the Couit doth only order and adjudge that the 
name of the saul Lieutenant G. f , Stovin shall be placed at the bottom of the list 
ot liieutcnants ot the Rojal Navy, and shall not be raised theufrom, and that he, 
the said lieutenant Stovin, shall not be again cmplojed ^n active service ; and he, 
the said Lieutenant G. C. Stovin, is hereby so sentenced accoidingh ” 


A Court-martial was held on Monday the 10th of August, on board the Vicioiy, 
in Poitsnioiith Ilarboui, coinposgid oi Kear-AdmiraT Sir F. L Maitland, K.C.B, 
(Piesulent), Captains Sii W. Il.Jldlon, C H , l^ud Adolphus bit/elarence, E. R. 
■Williams, G. W . St. John Mildmay, and Thomas Hastings; with James Hoskins, 
Esq. (Judge Advocate), to try Mr Charles Caidcw, Mite, end Mi. Michatl Heath, 
Acting Mastci, both late of his Majesty’s brig Algenne, the formei for mutinous 
conduct on bowd the said brig, in forcibly placing and confining Lieutenant Btovm, 
his superior omcor, under airest, and unlawfully depriving him of the command, and 
the latter tor having connived at and aided Mr. Cardew m the commission of the . 
said ovime. 

**The Court is of opinion that the charge against the said Charles Cardew hath 
been proved ; buiin consideration of the vAy pecuhoi nrcumstances in which the 
Sdvd Oharlea Cardew was plyed at the time ot the Lommission of the said offence, 
and of the long period during which h« hath been under airest, as well as of his 
testiinoni.'ils of former good character and conduct, — the Court doth only adjudge 
him to bo dismissed rroni his Majesty’s service, and to be imprisoned in the 
Marsbalsea for the term of’three calendar months,” ^ 

^*The Court is also of tipimon that tlTe above-mentioned charge agamst the said 
Michael Heath hath been proved j but in consideration of his having acted under 
feelings which had been outraged by a foul report respecting him, out in whicli 
rtpoit there doth not appear to the Court to be the slightest tonndation; and also 
111 consideration of the long penod during which he hath Been under airest, as well 
hib testimonials oiP former good character and conduct,— the Court doth only 
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adjudge him, the said Michael Heath, to be dismiAed from his Majesty's service, 
and to be imprisoned m the M&rshalsea for three calendtir months'; and they, the 
said Charles Caidew and Michael Heath, are hereby respectively bo sentenced 
accordingly.” r 


A Court-martial assembled on board his Majesty’s ship Victory, in Portsmouth 
Harbour, ou Monday the I7th of August, to inquire into the particulars of the loss 
of hiH Majesty's late suiveying schooner Jackdaw, off Old Providence, on tte llth 
of March, 1B35, anti to ti^y the Lieutenant and Commander Udward Barnett, his 
Officers, and ship’s company, for, the same. Present — Keai^Admiral Sir Frederick 
Lewis Maitland, K.C.B. (President) ; Captain Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, II M 

r ht Royal George ; Capt. Geo. Robert Lambert, H.M.S. Alligator ; Capt. Kdward 
Willums, H.M S. Victory ; Captain Geo. Wm. St. John Mildinav, H M S. 
Magicienne ; Captain Thomas Hastings, il.M.S. Excellent. James Hoslfins, Ksq , 
officiating J udgc Advocate. 

** The Court is of opinion that the loss of his Majesty’s schooner Jackdaw was 
occasioned m consequence oi the reef on which the said schooner was wrecked 
off Old Providence, extending several miles faither than is laid down in the Ad 
miralty Chaits, aud also m consequence of a supposed current setting to the south- 
west. The Court, however, is ot opinion that the conduct of the said Lieutenant 
E. Barnett was incautious in carrying so much sail at night in liazy weather, and 
when he had nearly run the distance he inteuded, and the Couit doth thcictoi 
admonish the said Lieutenant E. Bainett to be more cautious in tuture. Th 
Court IS further of opinion that aftei the said schoonei had struck on the reel, 
every exertion was made by the s-iid Lieutenaut E. Barnett, his Ofhceis, and ship s 
company, m attempting to save the snd schooner, whilst a hope ot doing so le 
mained , and also afterw aids in saving the crew, with the piovisums and stores, <>l 
the said schooner ; and the Court doth therefore acquit the Officers and shij) s 
company of his Majesty’s said late schooner Jackdaw, except the said Lieutciunt 
E. Barnett, who is hereby admonished to be more cautious in tutuie.” 


Without quitting the Victory, the meinheis ot the Coiiit were re-sworn, and pio- 
ceeded to investigate the conduct of Liuftenant J. J. M Donell,''forj>*he loss of hi-* 
Majesty’s schoonei firefly on the Tiiaiigles near the (iiilf ot Honduras. It ap 
peared that, while cruizing off the Triangles, the schoonc r was drifted on tlu 
breakers. Sweeps were got out tn endeavoui to gdt her head loiiiid, but without suc- 
cess, and the first shock drove out the stern fiame. Thu boati wcie got out an I 
maimed with all expedition, and a latt constructed It was in this shipwieck thit 
Capt Ain West, R E , his^son, Mr Lockyer, midshipman, and the gigs crew weie 
diowned , m fact so many extraordinary tliingH came out as to the liardship an I 
misery endured, aud the whole was so complex, that.it occupied the Court pait of two 
days to hear the repoit of Lieutenant M^Donell, and examine the different offici i s 
and siiiviving crew. ’ » 

“ The Couit IB of ophiion that the loss pf the said schofmer Fiiefly was occasioned 
by her having dritted on the reel called the Noitherii Tnaiigles by a stiong iioith- 
■west current, the winds h iviiig been light and variable, with occasional calms , an I 
it appeared to the Court that, iioin the obscivations taken at noon, aud the longi- 
tude deduced from the evening sights for the chionomoter, that there jvas eveiy reason 
to suppose that the said schooner was twenty-four miles fiom the before-mentioned 
^ reef at four r. m. The Court doth, theretorei fully acquit the said John J Lilian 
M’Donell, the surviving officers, and ship's coinpain , oi ail blame respecting the loss 
of the said schooner, ard they are hereby fully acquitted according!}. The Court, 
however, cannot but express its sui prise and regret that a Biitishvofhcet and British 
seamen should have left their commanding officer, or any human bein^ exposed on 
the shore in so helpless and melanchbly p- state as lieutenant M^Donell was when 
he was*tihandoned by Mr. Malcolm, the cleik m charge, and the men who accom 
panied him. The Court is further of opinion that the conduct of Mr. Not, the 
Master’s assistant, s meritonuus and highly praiseworthy m proceeding to Behse, 
and by that means cmtaining assistance and saving the remainder of the schoonei 's 
crew who had been left on the sand borp and wreck, and subsequently proceeding in 
search of Lieutenaat M^Honell and rescuing him fiom his penlous situation.” 
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have plenty ofammumtiou and tweh e day a* bread for pro^ ision *’ Nothing* howe^ er, could indiu i 
Sir Harry to consent to tho proposed advance He repbed, that he saw no rt asoir for altering his 
previous rosoliitioQ The enemy wen» atill stronger and more numerous than tlie British Tliev 
Mere superior in oavalrv of which the British were almost m total want It was dangerous to 
advatiK into the country at a distance from tho victuallers bii Arthur now necessarily shbroitted 
J he victorv howevt i, was Ao effectual « if not so complete, that the fruit, even of its impetfhct slate, 
was that it totally subdued the spiiit of the enemy , and in its inteimediate effects delivered Portu 
gilhom the French army Tho enemy lost about three thousand in killed and wounded, Ihir 
teen pieces of cannon, and tweuty tliree ammunition waggons** Hie loss of the BriPsh was 
about seven hundred ^ir Arthm, in his repovt to Sir Harry Burraid observes — * It is a 
justice to the following corp^ to draw youi notice to them in a paiticular manner, v i* ,— the 
Koval Ajlillery, commanded by Lu utinant Colonel Rohe , the iiOth Dragoons, which had been 
commanded by Lieutenant Coloiu I lay lor | the 50th Ripimont commanded by Colonel W alkcr , 
the find battalion 95th Foot commanded bv Major Ti iveis the 5th b itt ilion 60th Regiment, com 
manded by Major Dav\ , tlu 2iid battalion 43id commanded by Mi]otIIi 11, th< find battalion 
5ind, commanded by Liouten int Colonel Rost ffie 07th lit Lomiiianded by IiieiUenaut 

Colonel Lyon the 36th Rt^iment, commanded by ( olontl Birnes tin 40th commandtd by 
Colonel Kemmis , the 71st, comminded by Lieutenant Colonel Pack and the 82ud Regiment 
commanded by Major I vre’ Sir Arthur aids, — • In mciilioning ( oloncl Harries and tlie 3bth 
Regimeat to vou upon this oceisinn, I cannot avoid to add, that the regular and orderly eouduct of 
this corps thioiighout this servici and their gallantry and distiphneiu action hnvcbicn eonspi 
cuoiis ’ , Sir Arthui acknowlcdL,es Ills obligations to the Ceiu lal and Stall O0i eis he was much 
indebted to Major Genual Speiicci s judgment and txpeutnee m the dtusion whuhhc formed 
with respect to tlu imnibu of ticnps lUotted to 1 1 li point ol dctencc iiid 1 ir lu«i adv ce and as 
sistanee throughout the uetioii In the position t iWeii up by Majoi (jen* i il 1 eiguson s biigade, 
and in its adv iiiee upon the emmy, that offltir sliowtd equal briverv and judgiiiLOt, and rnueh 
praise was dm to Uiigadicr (lUiiril ham ind Biiguliu (•eiieril Anslriithii ten their gallant 
defence of their position in front ot \ tniura an 1 to Brigulici Genual Ni^htingill lor the 
manner m which lu suppoited the attack npoi the ontmv muU by M i)i>i (icnual herguson — 
Names of Ih officers killed wounded iiid missing — Gcneinl — ( aj lam Haidingi of the 
37lh Foot Deputy Assistant Qu iilcrmaslei (ttnu il wouncU \ Royal I lemurs —First I lenti nant 
Wells, missiug fiOlli Light D a„ooii«> — I it uU nant Colonel Tiylor killed Ciiptim Eustace 
missmg 20th Foot — Lienlenint Broiki, killed luiiiinant Hog., woundtd 20th Toot — 
Brigade M ijoi A Cieagli wounded 3( th lojt — ( aptaiii Hubert slightlv wounded Lieiitcnints 
Hart Lought and I dw iids, slighllv wolndc I 1 iiM.,11 1 ose 1 si ghiK wo inded L uit an I Adjut 
Povtali he V( rely wounded 401h 1 o< t — ( aptain ^milli bhglilh w umcletl iieuttnint I lanklt v 
sh.,htlv woundtd 41rd To 1 — M ijoi Ht aim, wounded ( ipl uns I irguson BAoK ind Tin 1 
field wounded I iciit MVddc n wointl I Ins Wils n woundc I '>0thl<ot — ( ijt A (1 ( ooki, 
killed, MijorChs Hall wounded Lieutenants John Kent ||(»hii Wilson iml Robt VS iv wounded 
52nd hoot — C aptain Ewart woimclc I , I leiitenint Bell wounded tOtli 1 oot —I leiiten mts Chas 
Kerk woundtd 1 ewis llcitch wounded Tlst I oot — ( iptain \ Tom s, slighlh woumit d, M i]or 
Mackenzie, slightly wounded Lieuteuint 1 1) Pi ilt stvertly wuuiitlid 1 u iitLimiiU W ilham 
Hartley, R Dudgern, an 1 A*S M Intyie slighllv wounded I nsign W t ampbell shghtly 
wounded, Acting Acljiitint R M Alpine stvtrely wo mltd Sfind 1 oot - I icuten iiit R Dmkni, 
killid Oath 1 oot —Lieutenant Pi lit, wounded I nsi..n W Cox wounded 97lh 1 oot — M ijoi 
I Wilson, wounded Licuteuml 1 Kettlewcll w^uiid d J lu g neial total was— 1 iiuihn ml 
colonel liaptain 2 lieuteniiith '’Hotijcints 12-^ rink ai^d fil ,30 hoisi'? killed 3 mijors, 10 
captains 19 lieuUnants 3eLsigii*i 2 stafi 27 seiieinU 4 diumniui 466 1 ink and fih 12hoi<>cg, 
wounded, 1 captain 1 lieutenant 1 4lijeint 2 urummei * 46 lauk and file, 1 horst, missing 
The following General Ordt r wi s issued to tlu Ainiv — * I lentenant Gene 1 il Sir Arthiii M ellesley 
congratulates the Army on its signal vu tor\ over the t nemj ind leturns them his warmest th inks 
for tluir resolute and heroic tondiirt He hid the sinceiest pleisure in witnessing various 
instances of the gallantry ol coips uid h is m paiticulni to notice the distingu slud behaviour of 
the Royal Artillery, 20th Light Dr igoons the 30th 40th find battalion 4Jrd 50th find battalion 
52n(l ^th 71st H3id, find bnttilioii 95th, and 97th Rigimenls It will afford the Lieutenant' 
GtunerU the gieatest pleasure to report to the Commander in ( hief the hiavtiy displayed by nil the 
troops, and the high hcnsc he onteitiuns ot their mentorioiis» and ixcellent eondurt throlighoul the 
da^— G B TtieKPH DAG « 


[To Iw continutd ] 

I 


• The Freni h fought w< 11 in tins action They fought like men who had been iceustomcdto 
conquest ind had nor yet le irncd to suffti d<^t it Tlu greiiadiersof their leseive in particular pel 
formed prodigu s ot valon® advHncing under a cross fire of musketiy and cannon and never giving 
way till the bavoiu ts of the Bi itish tioops drove them down the dcBcent But they » eie route d at 
mi points, and that With a slaughtei: lar gi eater than usually occurb to armies ot u similar magni 

tude Out o! twelve or thii teen tliOuB ind then whom they brought into the held, three or four 
tiiotisandfeU, besides a large pioporlion oi pruoneis, of whom several were ofiicers of lank— I old 
LoudoAderry's- N arrativ** 
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ABSTRACT OP PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
. WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

(Continued from p 563 ) 

Holsp of Commons. — Wednesday, 24th June. 

Spd^tih Auaihmy Fo/cf— Lord Mahon brought foiward his motion fur a copy of 
the late Order m Council lie admitted the legality of the *Order-»-he admitted 
that the Queen of Sp iin was our ally, and that we were bound to her by the oblige* 
tion of trtaties. The quadripartite tieat} ol tht^Sth August tnaged his Majesty 
to suppK the Queen of Spam \uth arms and warlike stuies, and, if iitcessary, with a 
naval force lint it was one thing to fulfil obligations, and inutbei to support allies 
at the ex^iense of British iweatiurt and Bntish blood His Loidship argued that the 
condiiiuii ol Spun, the proctediiigs of its Government, and the conduct of its Ge- 
nerals, were not such os to justify our niterierence B it it we did interftre at all it 
should he in a diicit niannei, by smiling out the King’s tioops, and nut by encou* 
raging advent urers and nicueii tries, u ho had no country lint the camp He objected 
to the lank of Colonel Kvans — a hall-pay L entenint Col ntl ought not to command 
10,000 men, hvMilso objci (id to the uUa of risking tlie national charaiter in an 
attemjit th it might jiiove ilioitivt —Lord Calmeiston ilcLlaied his readiness to pro- 
duce the piptis uquirt-d III ulmittid tint 11 litc Govi inmcut had done its duty 
with regiid to ‘^p n, ho h id the pi suit Goveinmcnt He entertained the sincerest 
adinii ition for th ise brivi nun who hid einh iiktd then firluiiis in the mterpnse, 
and hi c idi illy wishtd thun sulci s — ( olonel 1 va is denied that the tioaties into 
which tbs Loontiy had ti toud would be fullillid by the meic giant of arms and 
stores, without the adopnu i of uthci means to ixciude Don Miguel and Don Carlos 
fiom tlu PcnuiMd i With lespcct to the j Inast ol ‘ muceniius, ’ applied to him- 
self and Ills bioiliei oHi i is, il so meant to he apilitd, he should tie.at it with disgust 
and contcmjit — Ihc Sptaker intciposeii, and con ideral le excitement prevailed lu the 
lloiisi , thi heat howcvei was idti mate U qiptasid by explanations Lord Mahon 
witl^diew Ins moliuii to make \^y loi the ( oinim tee on the ( oipoiation Reform 
Bill, but vvith thcjintentioii ol hiingmg i^forwaid at a futuie tune, 

W i dnosd ly , 1st July . • 

fi therhampion ifftatj — Luid.J Russell presiiited the result of the inquiry into 
the londutt of the militiiy at Wohiihamptoii — Sir II Ilaidinge CKpres^ed a hope 
that, as the Goveiiiment had depaitid from its oiiginal intention, and had namtioned 
this inquiiy into ilu Coi duct of the military at the iiistigaiiyii of parties in that Hoiise^ 
it would be piipaud, invv, oi heiealrci, to state whither or not the military had 
been guilty ot nnsconduit — Loid J Russell said he only inteiuUd to move that the 
doeiimciits be inntui It any one raised a qiiesti m on the conduct of the military, 
he should he picpaud to deelaie that the inquiry h id^irovcd the military at Wolver- 
hampton to have eouduett d tliemsllves with eommeiulable forbearance There were, 
it was tine, ui lividuals among thum whodiad not # meed the completist self-control; 
but that obsi iv ition by no means nj jibed to the eomminding ofhcei and the military 
getieially — Su II Haidinge begged to state that this manly and straightforward 
atknowldgemtut ufieeted the gieatest ciedit on the Isol le Lord 

• Monday , 6th July 

^Captain Ro^usohU Pttition — Mi M O Conuell j useiited i pi tition fiom Captain ^ 
Robison, loniplaiiiing ot the conduct of Lituteiiaiit General Dailing, as Governor of 
Nkw Stflith Wales, and juaying for inquiry into the same, and thit the inquiry 
might hi immeiiiate He h id had a notice on tl e books for an inquiry, and the 
state of other busimss only had prevented him fiom bringing it foiwaid ; his motion 
for an inqmiy was now fixeifforthe IStJi iifi>t, and he hoped that on that day he 
should be able to bring it forward 

• Tuesday, 7th #uly. 

Cohnel lA7irlsey — Mr Hume presented a petition fiom Cupai, Fife, &c , complain- 
ing oi the appoiiitmeht of Mr Liiidsiy to the ( olonelcy ot the Fifeshiie Militia, he 
being an avowed Tory — Mr F Maiile ohservi d, that the uppointmeiit was sanc- 
tioned pursuant to the usual practice — Loid J. Russell said he had only observed 
the forms adoj ted in such cases, that the recommendation* of the Loid Lieutenant 
J)e adopted.— Sir R Peel confirmed this statement 

• K 2 
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f 

We<luesday> lOth July. 

ISteomeH Enlistment Mr, €. Wood Mftted, it had beeu thought necessary 
tp retain the same \iover on the part of the Crown which now existed, of cnforciii,' 
compulsory service under certain circumstances. The objects of the Bill (see the 
several clauses inserted iu our last) were tu improve tlie condition of the seamen in 
the Royal Navy, and to render that service more congenial to their feelings and 
habits. — Mr. Buckingham said that his Majesty’s present Government had paid 
great attetition to the suggestions which had been made, llis opinion, hoXrever, 
with reSpeeCto impr^sment was still, that it was neither just or impolitic ; and the 
strongest argument against its efhciency was, that it failed to afford ‘a regular supply 
of men. But considering the large boons which were made to the seamen, no man 
' looked with more satisfaction than he did at the measure which had been introduced, 
i^tt approved of the Bill. — Mr. A. Chapman declared, thit since he had had 
seat in Parliament, no measure had eveWgratified him ^o much as the present — 
Hr* Bowring congratulated the House upon the introduction of this Bill. — Mr. G. F. 
\ Xowg approved of the Bill. — Captain Gordon also approved of its general principles. 
iwJVdinirai Adam expressed his great gratification at the manner in whicb the Bill was 
roeoised by the House. — Captain Alsagar was sorry that though impresbineat was 
reduced to a dead letter, it had nut been altogether abolished. The Bill then went 
through Committee. 

Frida}', 10th July. 

Colonel Bradley^ s Case. — After a short discussion on a petition from Colonel 
Bradley, Mr. T. Duncombe gave notice of a motiou for a Select Comnittee on the 
Subject. 

Fiiilny, 17ih July. 

Otanye Lodges in the Army. — Mr. Hume read a letter he had leceivod legarduig 
the proceedings of Orange Lodges at Belfast, and wished to move for that part of 
the evidence taken by the Select Committee now sitting regarding Oiange Lodges 
in the Army, A person high in rank and station was implicated in the jiroceedings. 
Eventually, however, lie ivas ii diiced to give notice of a motion hereupon for 
Monday. b 

Monday, ^(Jth July. " 

Orange Lodges ins^ihf Army. — Mr. W. Patten moved that the Committee on 
Orange Lodges have liberty to report evidence frojn time to time. He submitted 
the motion because it was the desire of the Committee to submit certain evidence to 
the ilouse without delay. — >Ir. Jackson said that the Duke of Cumberland had, as 
Imjierial Grand Master of certain lodges,^ issued 4000 or 5000 warrants ; but that, 
if they were applied as had been represented, the proceeding had been contrary to 
the wish apd intentions of the Koval Duke. They were never intendtd for the for- 
mation of lodges in the Army. — Captain Curteis said that lodges had been foimed 
in Irish lleginients without the knowledge of the OfKcerg or of tlie Conimaudei-iii- 
Chief ; that they h .d produced great dissension^, and that if Mr. Hume did not 
bring forward this suby^ct he vvould. — H. Grattan Contended that the House 
ought to inquire wlto filled up the warrants. The whole subject demanded the im- 
mediate attention of the House. The lives of his Majesty's subjects were interested 
in the question. Motion agreed to, and the first report presented. 

Wednesday, 29th July. « 

Spanhh AusriBary Force — Captain Boldero put a qusetioa respecting the death 
three Marines who were said to have been decoyed from a British steam-boat at 
Bilboa to some distance from the shore, and there taken. One of them, it appeared, 
had made some resistance, and was shot on the spot. The two others were taken to 
Ban Miguel, where, after a very short preparation, they also were shot. — Lord 
i Falmmton replied, that the only infdrmaCion which the Government had received 
subject was a letter to the Admiralty, dated 1 6th of July, from Bilboa, stating 
that three Marines lielonging to the Kiiigdove, steam-boat, were taken prisonets at 
some short distance fj^om that place * that one of them ttrho resisted was shot on the 
spot; and that the others were carried to«a town at a s:liuit distance, where they 
were also shot, in viitue of a proclamation of Don Cailos. There men weie not 
Marines in the King's service, but belonged to that force raised in this country for 
the service of the Queen of Spain ; but it should be observed^ that though belonging 
to that service, they wereinot taken in anns. 
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• Thursday, 30th July; 

Mr. M. O'Connell moved for a Select Committee to inquire info ih^ conduct of 
General Dailiug, vvhilO Governor of New South Wales, particularly witll reference 
to the grants oi the Crown lands made by him, his titutment ot the public; pre^S, the 
C 18 L ot Captain Robison, and the New South Waks Veteran Companiea> an^ the 
alleged inbtances of cruelty towards the soldiers budds and Thompson, and olKa^r 
pirsojis — Mr Hume stcondtd the motion.^ — Sir G. Giey, Mi C Tergusson, $ir l|« 
Harainge, Mr S RiCe, Ciptain Boldero, and Mr Iwiss, opposed the motion , and 
Mr Rithirds, Lord D. Stuait, and Mi D O’Connell, bupport#d it. On a Jivisio^, 
the moliOn was cariud by 55 to 47. , 

Tuesda) , 4ih August 

Qtauge Lodifes in (he At my — Mr Hume moved a senes of resolutions respecting 
Oratig^ Lodges The Allowing aie inferences to lodges in the Army — ^ 1 hat it 
nppiai *b\ tlip books of the Grand Lodge of Inland, produced b) its Deputy Grand 
Secretar) , before the bilect Committee oi this House, that warrants for coristitutiag 
and holding Oringe Lodges have been issued tj non e( mmissioned ofiieers and 
piivates ut Regiments of Cavalry and of In antiv of the 1 me, at home and abroad ; 
to non cunnnissioni d ofiiceis ot the btadT oi several Militia Rigiments , to inembera of 
such eorjs irid the Po icc. That such warrants art sent pnvatily and indirectly to 
ml er non eummissiuned ofhceisaudpnvates, wiihout the knowledge or sanction of iho 
roinmanding Ofiiti rs of such ugimenls oi corps, and every lodge held in the Army 
IS ct nsideied as a Distiict Lodge That the Gtuer il Orders of the Commander-m- 
C hu i ( i the I urceS4(Parliameutaiy Papei, given in oin 1 ist Gazette), addressed, m 
tl t veais 1 and 182'), to Coiiimuiiding Ofhu is of Regiments and Depots, and to 
(i iiu d Ofheers, and otlui Ofheers on the btafl, it home and abroad, strongly re- 
prob ite the holding ot Orange Lodges m nnj itg mtut is ‘ fiaught with injury to 
the di'>(iphne of the Army/ and 'that, on inilitnij giouiuls, the holding of Orange 
Lodges in any regiment or eoips is eontraiy to oider and to the lules of the service,’ 
and tl at a disregird ot this eauticn will subject offending parties to trial and pu- 
nishment iui disobedience oi oideis’ Ihat thi<«e leso utions, and the evidence 
tikiii Uiore iheStlict ColKmittee on Or inge Lodges, he laid before his Majesty, 
"[fliat m hi mble addicss he jfesented to his Maj st), pi ijing that ho will be gra- 
i ion'll V 1 ktsKf to diieet Ins llojal cfttention to the nituieaud extent of Orange 
Lodges 111 his Majesty’s Army, in conti iviiition of the Gtnyal Oiders of the Com- 
matukr in-C hiei oi lus Majesty s 1 oices, issued m the jeais 1822 and 1829, which 
strong y upiubate and iuibid*the holding Oiange Lodges in any of his Majesty’s 
uguneiith , and also to call his attiiition to the eueiuiist tnce oi his Royal Highness 
I I lust Duke of Cumberland, u lield Marshal in his Majesty s Aimy, having signed 
vvairan's, in his cipaeity ui Giand Mastei ut the Giand Oiange Lodge of Ireland, 
some of them dited so lecentU as Apiil in the present }car, which warrants have 
hem issued tor constituting Oiange lodges in tlie Aiinj ” — Mr W Patten (the 
Chdirminof the Committee appointed to inquire into Orange Lodges) eondeitmed 
the course pursiitd by Mr Haune, as calculated #o peju^ice the minds of persons 
who hi<i to be called iJIfore the Cummittci to give evidence, and moved that all the 
lesolutions bo omitted, and niat the 'follow iiig bo substituted io- them — *‘That a 
humble address be pieseiited to lus Majesty, pnjing that he will bo graciously 
phased to diiecthis Royal attention to the iiituro and intent of Orange Lodges in 
the Aim), jn eontiaventiou ot the Geueial Oideis issued by the Commamler-in- 
Chief 111 1822 and 1820, which stiongly prohibit the holding of Orange Lodges in 
regiments, and that his Majesty will be graciously phased to direct an investigation 
to take place with respect to other seciet societies in the Armj ” The debate Vuw 
adjourned tilt Tuesday following. 

• Thursday; 6th August. 

Captain Robmn^s Cascf-Lord John Russell gave notice of motion, that it he an 
instruction to the Committee on the conduct oi Lieutenant-General Darhng, that the 
Committee do not extend their inquiries to the Court-Martial on Captain Robison. 
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STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY ON IsT SEPTj^ 1835. 

[Where tiiro places are mentioned, the last named is that at which the Depdts of the Regts 

are stationed ] • 

1st Life Gnards— Regent’s Park 39th Foot— Madras , Chatham 


2d do— Hyde Park 
Royal Horse Guards — Windsor 
IstHragoon Guards— Birmingham 
2d do — 1 iverpool 
3d do — Dublin • 

4th do — ^Brighton 

5th do -^Fdiiiburgh * « 

6th do— York 

7th do — Dublin 

Ist Dragoons — Newbridge 

2d do —Leeds * 

3d do — Cork 

4th do — Bombay 

6th do — Ipswich 

7th Hussars — Nottingham 

8th do — Hounslow 

9th Lancers — t oventry 

lOtb Hussars — (ilasgow 

11th Light Dr'igooiis — Bengal 

12th I oncers — Dorchester 

13th I ight Dragoors — Madras 

l4th do — Longford 

15th Hussars — Cahir 

16th I ancers — Bengal 

l''th do — Manchester 

Grenadier Guards 1st bait ] — Dublin 

Do I2d bitt ilioii]~\\ ndsor 

Do [dd battalion’] — Kn ghtsbrldge 

Coldstream Guards [1st batt ] — St George s B 

Do [2 1 battalion] — Poitman bt 

Tf usil Guards [Ist batt ] — W ellington B 
Do r2d battalion] — The lower 
lat h oot [1st b itt ]— Barbadoes , Castlebar 
Do [2d battalion] — Enniskillen 
2d do —Bombay , Cl atham 
dd do —Bengal Ch tthiiin 
4th d ) — New booth Wales rhatliam 
5tli do — Malta, DoiC>f * 

6th do — Bombay , riiathmn 

?th do — Malta, ordered home Dublin 

8th do — Jamaica Buttevaiit 

9ih do— Maiiiitius oid to Bengal , Chatham 

lOih do Corfu Brecon 

11th do — Zante WutcrforiJ 

iJth do — Manchester 

13th do — Bengal , C hntham 

14ih do — Dul lin lor West Indies 

15th do — York U C Armagh 

Lbth do — Beiigil Chatham s 

I7th do — N S W ales , Cl\Hthaiu 

18th do — Birr 

19lh do — irinidad, NeucasMe 

20th do — Bombay , Chatham 

2l8t do — Van Diemen’s Land , Chatham 

22d do — Jamaica , Hull 

2dd do — VV eedon 

24th do — Montreal , KInsale 

25th do —Barbadoes , Newbridge 

2bth do — Bengal Chatham 

27th do— ape of G Hope Nenagh 

2^thdo — \S Wiles, Chatham 

29th do — Maunt us , Iralee • 

30th do — Bermuda 1 imerick 

31st do —Bengal, Chatham ^ 

32d do— Quebec , Flymoutb 

83d do*— Newry 

34th do — N Brunswick for Halifax , Carlisle 

35th do — Templemore 

d6tb do —Antigua I Plymouth 

37th do I— Jamaica , Cork 

38th do^Benggl , Cholham 


40th do — Bombay , Chatham* 

4ist do — Madras, Chatham 

42d do — Cortu , Fort GTeorge 

4Jd do —New Brunswick j Clonmel 

44th do —Bengal , Chatham 

45th do — Madras , Chatham 

46th do —Belfast 

47th do — Gibraltar , Boyle 

48th do — Canterbury 

49th do — Bengal, Chatham 

50th do —New bouth Wales ) Chatham 

51st do — Kilkenny • 

52d do — Athlone 

■iSd do —Malta , Cork 

54th do —Madras , Chatham 

5oth do — Madras, Chatham 

5bth do — Jamaica Suiderland 

57th do — Madras $ Chatham 

58th do — Ceylon Plymouth 

) Uh do — Gibraltar, Gosport 

60th do [1st batt ] —Malta , Stockport 

Do [2d batt ]— Cork ord Gib { Clare Castle 

6l6t do — ( eyit n Chitham 

62d do — Madras ( hatham 

6Jddo — Madras (hatham 

64th do — Jamaw i } btirling 

65th do —Barbadoes Portsmouth 

bbthdo — Qui-bec Plymouth 

G'*th do -^Grenada Cashel 

6Bth do — Gibrallur Portsmouth 

69th do— bt \ incent SUeerness 

70th do — Gibraltar , Portsmouth 

71st do —Edinburgh 

72d do |— ( apt. of Goc d Hope , Paisley 

73d dif — Zante , Gosport 

74lh d > — West Indus Belfast 

75th do §— CupL of Go( d Hi pt, Plymouth 

7( th do — St Liicia ) Poisley 

77ih do — Glasgow 

7bth dfj — Cb> Ion , Gilway 

''9ih do— Quel ec, Aberdeen 

SOth do — Liverpool ord for N b Wales 

81st do — Dublin 

bid do — Mull ngur 

83d do — Halifax, N S j Drogheda 

84th do— Jamaica, Youghall 

8 th do — Dublin 

8( th do §— Demerara Portsmouth 
b^th do —Mauritius Portsmouth, 
bbth ho — ( 01 fu Kinsale 
b9th i(<o —Dublin for West Indies 
90th do — Cork, ord for Ceylon 
9i8t do — Naas 

92d do - Gibraltar, ord for Malta j Perth 

93d do —Blackburn 

94tb do — Limerick 

95th do — Templemoi e ^ 

96th do —Halifax, N S Cork Ord Home. 

97th do — Ceyl n Portsmouth 

98th do —C otG H Devonport, Ord Home 

9Jth do — Mauritius Gosport 

Rifle Brig [Ist batt] — IDilifax, NS Jersey 

Do [2d battalion]— Coim Guernsey 

Royal Sta^ Corps— Hy the 

1st West India Regiment — Trinidad 

2d do —New Providence and Honduras 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment — Ceylon 

Cape Mountifd Riflemen— Cape of Good Hope 

Royal African Colonial Corps — bierra Leone 

Royal Newfdt Veteran Comp — Newfd 

Royal Malta Feuclbles— Malta. 


[1 Ills Document being prepared eacloaively for the U. 6 Journal, we request that, if borrowed^ 
ita aource may be acknowledged ] 


t Depots ordered to England. 


$ Depots ordered to Ireland 
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Actaeon 3^, Capt Lord Edward Eussell, South 
Amoi ica 

Etna sui \ 6 ,Lipu 1 W Ailaitj coast of Africa 
Afi-ican, st v Lieut J* West, Falmouth 
4.1ban,8|^v Iieut C T Hill Mediterranean 
Algtnnc 10 Lit-ut W S Ilioraus East Indies 
AQdiumaclit,^8, Capt II D Chads, C 13 Last 
Indies 

Astiifa 6 Capt T Chavell, I ilmoutli 
Barham, *70, C ipt A I C orry Muliteiianiau 
Bisilisk ketch I lent A M Don ild S Anicr 
Beacon 8 sui \ Com K C optlaiid Me htci 
Beagle 10 Com R Bit/roj Soigli Anuiica 
Belvidcra 4R Capt C B htioii„ Indies 

Bermuda yacht Capt Sup Su T Ushti, Kt 
C B K 1 II Beimuda 
Blazei st V I leut J Pearce, Mediteiranean 
Blundi 4(j ( apt F M isun ( B So ithAnieiica 
Busk 3 Lieut J Thompson coastof^tiui 
Bntomurt, 10, Lu ut W 11 Quin Coast ot Afrie i 
Bu^z rd 10, Lieut J M Namaia Coast ot 
Afiica 

Caledutua 12Q Vice Admit ilSu Josias Rowley 
Bt K( 13 Capt 1 Blown MediUi 
( anieliou 10 I icut T Bi idle) Lisbon 
(. in pus 84 I ipt Hon J IVirj t 13 Meditri 
C all on st V ( om 1 Bclchei, ^Vuolwich 
L ibloi db C ipl Rt lion 1 Old J Ha) particu 
lir seiviee 

Ce\l)n 2 1 lent J C M Kiii/it icc ship Miltn 
Ch ilh uf,er, 28 t ipt M Ni>mour Vmeiiea 
Chimpion 18 Com 13 h ui j ailitul ii sei'viec 
( harybdis d I leut S Miicei ( ovstol Alii » 
Chath im \ idit ( ipt Sup Sii J Gordon 
KCB Chatlum 

Cluldeis 16 ( uin lion II Keppel Miditci 
Cloopttri 2f C lut Hon C Grey, Shec rue s 
Clio 16 (im W kichaidson p ii tie ularsei vice 
( oikatiire 6 I urt W L llec^ s Ameiu i 
Coikburn 1 Lieut C 11 dbiuuk Ku)„stoi] 

1 ike Oritaiio 

Polumbine 18 ( om 1 lie ndirsi n Meif ttr 
Comus 18, Com \S I* II imiUou, M Indies 
Courtmee st v 2 Lieut J W Waup,h Modi 
teiiane in 

Conway 28 t apt H 1 den South Araeiica 
Cimzi] 16 Cum T M C ausluml W Indies 
Curlew, 10, Lieut E Nonott Const of Ahica 
Dee, st V 4. Coni W Rimsn W Indies 
Dispiteh 16, Com G D line 11 West Indies 
Dublin 50 Capt Churlt s Hope S Ameiiea 
hdmbuigh 74 C ipt J 11 Daqpes Me litei 
Lndymion 50 Cipt Sir b Robeits hit C B 
Mediti rianean 

Lspou to I leut ( om C W Riley, halmouth 
excellent, 76 Capt T Hastings ( ortsmouth 
Fair Rosamond sell Lieut Ct Rose ( oast of 
Afiic i 

Faiiy sur v 10, Com W Hewett Noith Sea 
favourite 18 Com (TllMundy MediteiTanean 
Fireflj st V I « ut T Baldock I almouth 
Flamer, st v Lici t C W O Giiflm, W Indies 
Fly 18 Com P M'Quhae, West Indies 
Forester 3, Lwut G W Miall Coast of AiVica 
Forte 44, Capt W O Pell West Indies 
Gannet 16, Com J B Maxwell W^st Indies 
Gntlon, 3 |4eut J E Parlby coast of Airic i 
Uastinffs. 74, Rear Admiral Sir W H Gage, 
G C H Capt H Shiffher, Lisbon 
Hornet 6, Lieut r R Coghlan, Sauth Amt nca 
Hyacinth 18 Com P P Blackwood t Indies 
Investigator, 2, sur v Mr G Thofoas, North Sea 
Jaseui, 16 Com J Hackett, Moditerranean 
Jupiter, 38 Capt Hon F W Grey, Woolwieh 
Uxua 18 Com W S Smith, West Indies 
Lvnx.3 Lieut H V Huntley, coast of AiVit a 
Mapmnne.24 Capt G W bt Johu MUdmay, 
^K.C of^pom. 


Magniticeht, 4, Lieut J Paget, Jamaica 
Malabar 74 Capt SirW A Montagu, KC U 
Mediteiiancan 

Mastift.S, sur v Lieut T Graves, Mediterranean 
Medt a st V ( om ll T Austin, Moditer 
N iutilus 10, I leut W ( rooke Falmouth 
North Slur 28 C aptO V^Iaieomt S Amuiiea 
Ocean SO Viee Ajlni Hnu Chas Llplunstone 
Flei flung Capt A LUiee Slieeiuebb 
Orestis, l8 ( om 11 J Cudiiu^ton Miditur 
Pe ul 20, Com II Nurse N C < ast ol Spain 
Pelic * 1 , 18, C om li Pophum, C oast of Afiiea 
^ Pcloius 16 Coni R Miieditli coast ot Africa 
Piekle 5 Lu ut A G Bulinnu W Iiiilies 
Pike 12 Lieut Com A Hiouking [art service 
Pique 3( C ipt Hon 11 J Rous N America 
PI) 111 util yacht, ( apt Sup ( B II Ross ( B 
PI) nioiilh 

Poilliud 52, Capt D Piiee Mediterranean 
Poitsnioiith viuhl Adm Sup Su F L Maitland, 
K ( B 1 lent W M Ilw iiue Portsmouth 
PiesuUnt 52 Vice Ailm ‘su Geo Coekburn 
G( B ( ijt las Scott N Aiiiencaii and 
W India St ition 

Piiiue Regint, vaeht, Capt G lobin, C B 
Df ptfoid 

Pylilts 18 Com W L Castles, Flv mouth 
Uacihoise 18 Com Su 1 F Home, I3l West 
Indi s 

Riter 16 ( om 1 Ilopt Wist Indies 
Riinbnw 28 Capt 1 Bennett West Indies 
RiUi„h i( ( om M Quin Last Indus 
Kipil 10 luvit F Pilten S America 
R itlli sii ike 28 ( apt W Hobson, L Indies 
13 IV on SUI V 4 Iieut II Kellptt coistofAti, 
lUven^i 78, C ipt W Llhott, C B K C H 
M liUrrunein 

e Killed ne 16, Cum W 1 Lopulge, Noitli Coast 

Rjlli iO Lu ut F H H^lasse ( oistof Afiiea 
Rosi 18 Com W 13 mow 1 ast Indus 
13ov«i It Cora Ch IS 1 deii. South Ameiie i 
Uov li George v icht C ipt I3t Hon 1 oid 
Iil/plauuie (j ( H Poilsmouth 
Rov ilSov<tei„ii vveht Capt Sup Su C Bullen 
C 13 K C 11 ri’cnibioke 
13 ivalist 10, 1 uut C A Billow, I tsboii 
hiissell 74 t ai t Su W II Dillon KC II 
Noith C mst ol Sj iiii 

Sill Tostf HU Adm Sir W llargood, GC B 
(i C H ^C ipt (t T f ilcon Plymouth 
‘sipjhiie 28 C up F R Rowl y Meditcirau 

• Su uin,*U I i ut 1 P Le Hardy, Noith C^ast 

ol Sp nil 

Satilhti, 18, Com G \\ C I)eliaid, acting, 
S Ami 1 le i 

Savage, 10, Lieut R Lomy Lisbon. 

Scorpion, 10 Iieut N Robilliaid lulmouth 
Scout, 18, ( om W Holt Mediteiiaueaii 
Seyllu, 18 ( om 1 J C aipeiitei West Indies 
Seaflowei, 4 1 leut J Moigan, Sheeriiess 
Srpent, 16 C om M H Sweney, West Indies 
Skipjiek, 5, Lieut s h Ussher, acting. West 
Indies 

SpuiTovvhuwk, 16, Com C Pearson, S Amuica 
Spai dy 8 Lieut ( H Noriiugton Bcotland 

• biutlne st v 6, Lieut A Kennedy W Indies 
Stag 46 Capt N Lockyer, C B part service 
Swan 10 Lieut J E Lane, Chatnam 
Talbot, 28 Re ir Admiml Bir G E Hamond 

, Bart K ( B , Caft F W Pennell 8 Am 
Tartarus, st v LieutJll James Falmouth 
riiilia 46. Rear Admiral P Camp^ll, CB 
Cant R Wauchope, Cape of Good Hope 
and Coast of AfHea 

Thunder, sur ▼ Com U Owen, West Indies 
Thunderer, 84 Caj/l W F. Wise, CB Mediler 
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Tribune, 24, Capt. J Tomkinson, Mediter. 
Tiinculo, lb, Com II. J. Pnget, acting, Coast of 
Afnca. 

Tweed, 20, Com H. Maitland, part, servico, 
Tyne, 28, Cupt Vise Insestne. C B.Medit. 
Vernon, 50, Capt. J. M*Kerlie. Medit. 

Vctul, 2C. Capt W. Jones, West Indies. 

Vif toi, IC), Com. R Croder, East Indies. 

Victory 104, Adm. Sir T. Willittms,O.C.B.,Capt. 

E R William Si Portsmonlh 
Viper, C. I.ient. L. 'L Robinson, Lisbon. 

Voluge, 28. Capt. G. B. Martin, C B Mediter. 
tVandircr, 10, Com. T. Dllke* Chutliam. 


Wasp, 16, Com. J. S. Foreman. West Indiea 
Water Witch, 10. Lieut. J. Adams (6). Lisbon. 
William and Mary, yacht, Capt. Sup, S. Warren, 
C.B Woolwich. 

Winchester, 52, Rear-Admiral the Aon Sir T. 
B. Capel, KCB. Captain E. BiiaTtfhntt, 

K. H., East Indies. 

Wolf, 18, Com E Stanley. Bast Indies. 

Zebra, 16, Com. R. C M.Crea, East Iiylles. 

PAID OPF. 

Alligator, 28, Capt G. K Lambert, Portsmouth. 
Spartiate, 76, Capt K. Tait, Plymouth. 


Nnwes Lteuts. 
Bnseis, John Dow ney . . . . 
Eciipse, W . Foiiestei . . , . 
Goldliiitb, Edw C'ollier. . 
Lapw mg, G B Forster . . 
Lyiii, .T.is bt John .. 
Miitinc, Bk lianl Pawle . . 
Nighliiigale, O Foitescue 
Qpoasum, Robt Peter.. . 
P indora, W P. Croko. . . , 
Ptgcuu, J. Biuney 


SLOOPS or WAR COllMISStONED AS PACKETS. 

Stations, Names, lAeut$. Stations, 

North Ameiica. ‘ Plover, William Dow ney. . Jamaica fc Menico. 
.Brazil & Biieos A. Reindeer, II P Dicken . . .Jamaica & Mexiio 
.J.imaici. Renard.Geo Diinsford .. Jamaica. 

. Bi.irils & Biicnos A. Seagull, Lieut J. Parsons. Jamaica. 

, Jamaica 8z Mexico. Sheldrake, A. R. L. Pas- I t 

.Jamaica. singham J Jamaica. 

.T.tmaica. Skylaik. C. P Ladd Bruzi1s& Buenos A. 

. Brazils & Buenos A. Spey, Uob B James Noith Ameiica. 

,Jamai(,ii A Mexico. Swallow, Smyth Griffith... Bi arils & Buenos A. 

Jamaica & Mexico Tyrian, Ed. Jennings North Ameiica. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

o 

To BE Commanders. 

T M Ciiuio. 

Hun J. Denham. 

M. Dixon. 

To BE L*.Iutfnant 8, * 
J B Alontresoi 
— — Fanshuwe. 

W 11 Mends. 

W Lord. 

To BE master. 

W. R. II. Mattacott. 

To BE SUIIOEOXB. 

John M'Kittr^ck 
J J Lanuiatcr. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

CAPrAJNS. 


Hon G. Gicy Cleopatra. 

llou r. W, Grey Jupiter. 


Commanders. 

A Luckraft Russell. 

J Ciordon .Coast Guard. 

L. C. 1 itzgerald Do. 

Tl Dilke Wanderer. 

W. L. Castle Pyladcs. 

W. H. H Carewr. , , . . . .Hamer, 
a 

LIEUTENANTS 


A. Murray . .RueseU, 

Do. 

lt,W.Innes Do. 

y.Hwrvoy 


W Crispin Coast Guard. 

J II W'eller Do. 

W S Thomas Algeiinc. 

J Rubilliurd Cleopatra 

W Boyer Coast Gu^rd. 

M Thomas Py lades. 

J M Langtiy pt Dih 

F Liirdet Cleopatra. 

W Reuwr i( k \\ .ludei ur. 

Master. 

W R. II. Mattacott Py lades. 

Surgeons. 

E. Johnston R ussoll. 

J Baird Wanderer. 

P. ioniB Pylades. 

W. Donelly Abtren. 

Assistant Suboeons. 

J.'^ Douglas, M.D .Russell. 

A B Connor Do. 

W . -G Pi itchett, Figeun. 

J, N Dcrrimau Magicunne. 

Pursers. 

J. Bowman Russell 

J V allack Ord. at Shoernoss. 

M. Marsden Do. Chatham. 

R. Singer Pylades. 

J. S Pope Wanderer. 

T. T. Jelfery i . . . .Columbine^ ' 


liOYAL MARINES. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Captain. 

W. S. Knapmnn .RnsauU. 

SXCONO LlEUTXttANTB. 


T. A. F. Aanesley 
lUG.CoooUy...., 


RuestU* 

Do^ 
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AHMY. 


WAR OFFICE, 3m 31. 

€th Dragoon Guardi — Traop Serj Major T 
Maaders tube Cornet bvp vl<?o Dlekiou.wora , 
CorHi 1 1 Maadorf to ue Adjutant, vice Brown, 
prom i^lMSad West India Reut 
iUth nOit Dragoons — Lieut Sir J C Baird, 
Bart to l)L Adjutant, vice Pieston who ret 
IdtU Loot— Lieut fl Havelock to be Adk- 
tint V te Brownngg, cashiered, Lieut W K, 
Stu ton fi )m the li p Unat to be Litiit vice 
Hai clock app Adjutant 
3Jid toot — Second Lieut W G C Monins 
to be First Lieut by purch \ioe M Ross who 
r(t B BiUtye Gent to be bteond Lieut by 
pnich vice Monins 

2Jl1i Foot — Liciit C Humfrey to be Cant by 
piiti 1 vice Keogh, who ret , 1 iisign L f( M 
killytobc Lu ut bv puich vice IliimtVey , J 
M Wditei Gent to be 1 nsign by purcli vice 
Kdlj 

3 til Foot —Staff \»si9t J W Moore to 
bt As^st Surg \iLe M Don igfi, uho les 
"ilst Foot — Hou D I rskine to bt Lnsigu by 
pm ell \ ce llopuood app to the Grenadier 
G iirls 

UOlhUot — Capt P Plimkitt from lip Unit 
to I e C ipt un, Mce W 1 I*Tp,e wlioexeh 
81st lout ( ipt J llnmpson from li p 83 th 
loot to bet apt 1111 vteeG delG leiiburg who 
< \( Ii 

111 le Ting id — I u it ( D i Pic Lgertou to 
be t iptain by pui h Met Hu„t8 who lOt 
S* CO id Lieut G K Lurti le tirst Lieut by 
purdi Mce Lgcitoii W II ih, Gent to be Se 
eond I lent. by puich viei Cair 
3Hth Toot — M ijoi I liiown, fiom li p In it 
to be Mi^or, vice J G I-<c Maroliant who exeh 
SI* 11 —Major A Campbell horn lip unit to 
h Paimastei ut(|i Hdliuitiii^ Distiict he liuiiig* 
lepaut the difference, Met Coekbuin retired uii 
hp 

' • 

Ml mor in la — 1 he promotion of 1 nsi^n Pi itt 
to till Lieute tiantcy lu tlie 36tli Ft ot to be d lUd 
8tli lime 13 i5 and nut i4th Julv 1S3 j us 
slated 111 till (Toretti ot tliatdiy llieClirib 
tiiii n lines of Mr Uniford a[p \et Suig to 
the Ibth Lancers aro Rieliard John Gedaliah 

Ihnol South Gloiic ster Light Infintry — 

II I under Gent to be Lnuigii 
\V interlxiurne and btaplet^ Tic of of the 
Gluiieesteisliiie Re{,t of Vcoft iniy Cavalry — ^ 
G Give, Gent to Ik Ineut vice Jones^res 11 
Vaughan Gent lobe Comet Mce Cave pioni 
Mest Lssex Veoniinry Cavalry •<%-R W II 
Dare, Jun Gent to bo Comet, vice Hamilton, 
leiigucd 


Bowes to be I leut by pi^trch vice Clputnley , 
C L Bewos, Gent to be Ensign by parch Mce 
Bewes 

12th Foot — F G H imbly, Gent to be Ensign 
by purcli vice Dcbnegc ref 
iidpd Foot — Second Lieut and Adjut II 
Chester to have the niiik ot t irst L leut 
52ud Foot — Capt 11 F Bourchi r from h p, 
Uuat to ho Cant vice G G Sw in who exch 
54tli Fgot.— 1 leat F Pan to be C ipt by 
purcli VICO Tlionibiiry who let Lnsii^n B 
Moffitt to be Lieut by p ireli \ice 1 aii J 
iEneas Duocan, Gdit to be 1 listen by piiieh 
vice lOoffatt 

‘ 5jthFoot — Lieut T Hirner to bt Cipt bj 
puich Mce Boyei who ret , 1 nn^ii II I ilwai Is 
tobelieut by pinch vice Hoinei T R Ma 
grath Gent to bo Ltutigii by puidi vice 1 d 
waids 

C3id Foot — 1 nsign R L Diy t ibe Lieut by 
pmch vice I iu\ers wlioiet , R I am.bottoni, 
Gent tobc Bn&ign b\ pinch Mce Da\ 

64tli Foot — J S Kiwiii Geiit to be I nsign 
by purcli vie Dunlop who ret 
70th Foot— Capt J J (.rnhim from hp 
Unit to bo Capt vice ( Bnd who txcli rce 
4lie dit 

72nd Foot — M ijir F Hope fi im h p Unit 
tobr>M<i|oi vic( G Hall, wli ) e\ch lec tiedif 
74th Foot— Lnsi^ii W W udt lo 1 leiit by 
pm<h vice Wolle> who it Gtnl C ulet K 
vV iKh, flora the Ho\ il Mil C ol lo bo Lnsign 
by i inch vice \V n 1 

/9th F ot — Capt A Foibcs to be Alujor by 
purcli Mce Cimeron who let I i ut W II 
I ance to be Capt by p uoh vue 1 orb s Eii 
8i„n J lerguson to U J uiit bv pmth vice 
1 mce U T M N ipiti Gent to be I us gn by 
purcli vice 1 iii^uso i 

81st Foot — 1 nsi 11 H Rinnytobe I « nt by 
TMircli »Mce liiilli wh) 1 t G tii ( a let G 
h null oner IVom til IloFil 
lypuicb MceKcuiiy 

Lnatlarlibd — I loiit H P Boiichi r from 
the 2i 1 R to lie ( uptain witliuiit p ireli 
1 1 Hp it il staff — lube Dp Iiisi itiisCin 
ofHihiitils — D p Ins] Cl 11 J V Ihomp on 
lioni h p Dip liisp Geii J \ithur MD iiuiii 

lip 

lobe Dip Piirvovois to the Forces — Dep - 
Puiv W 11 tlipi horn h p Dep Puiv J 
Dunn fio^ h p 


1 Mil Cul to I e Liiaign 


OFFICL Of'oRDNWCI \uo 3 

Riding llous 1 stiblishinent iii the Royal 
Regt ol Artilleiy — CormI H Phillips fio ii the 
7lh lIussaiB, to be I cut Mce ianswill, dee 


MAR OFF ICE Auo 7. 

17th Li^t Dragoons — Capt RTF Bowes, 
from hpXraut to be Capt vice C Forbes who 
ixch , Comet W H Field n to he I lent by 
purch vice Need sTho w t T R Palmer Gent 
to be Gomel by pun h vice F leldcn 
Seots Fuailiur Guards -*Lieulf and Capt P 
J \ orke to be Capt and Lieut Gol by pun h* 
vicf Blane ret , Ensign and 1 u ut G Fit/roy 
to be Lieut and Capt by purely vice Yorke , A 
1 Beauclerk Gent to be Liisign and Lieut by 
pureh V ice Fitrioy • • 

Ist Foot —Ensign J M Garter to be Licnt 
bv purch vice Blaehfurd, ret. . I ^ L Whitmore, 
f«int to be Ensign by purch vice Carter 
8th Pooti— Lieut W, Oheaniley to be G ipt 
by purcli, %lce Maihen, ret; Lniiifii A J 


WAR OFFICl , Auo 11 

17th light Dia„ oils —I lent W C Doiglis 
to be C ipt by parch vice Biwes, who ret , 
t ornet 1 Ciok r to be Lieul by p rch vice 
Douglas T A Tiiomson, Gent to be Conn ^ by 
pu eh vice Croki i 

4lh r K>t — AsHi t S ng W H Allman M D 
fhim till Stall to be Assist Surg viee liollaud, 
w ho exch 

23rd Foot— Capt II P Doirchitr from the 
52nd to be ( apt vice W Le Mesurier rup^ier, 
whoict on h p ^cc lif 

52iidFuot —Capt II S Davis from b p Unat 
to be Capt paying the dif vice Bourchier, app 
to the 23rd 

Hospital Staff —Surg M M Mahony fiom 
the 7th Regt to bo Surg t » the Forets vice 
Moedermott, de<^ , Assist Surg J It Rollaiid, 



m 


PROMOTtOVi 

from the 4th, to bo Assist -Snrg. to Uke Forces, 
Mce Allman, Mho exch , T E Niooll, Gent to 
1>e Assuf. burg, to the Forces, vice Moore, app 
to the 37lh 


WATI-OFFICE, Auo. 14. 

2nd Dragoon Guards.— Cornet J. C Knot, to 
be Lieut by purch vice Durdln vfhb ret \ Q A. 
Ede,Gent to be Cornet by pinch, vice Knox 
4ih Foot — Ensign J ^ Shortt.fiom the 48th, 
to be Ensign, vice Heinlerson, who exth 
9th Foot —C. Elmhlrst, Gent to be Ensign 
by puToh vice King, who ict.* « 

lath Fopt —Ensign T. A Gerord, from the 
28th, to be Eusign, vice Suifti who exch 
26th Foot — Ensign Q Swift, fiom tht\12ih, 
to lie Ensign, vice Girird, whotxch 
48th Fool.— Ensign O W Henderson, from 
the 4th, to be Enslon.iice bhortt, who exoh 
80th Foot —H T loikington, Gent to be 
Ensign h\ purdi vice Hovs, who ret 
92ijd hoot — I imt H K Addison, fiom hp 
10.3id to be Lieut \ ice Gorse, prom 
95lh Foot— Ciipt IIoii L Maule, fiomhp 
Un.ilt to be Capt vice E E. Hill, who excli. 
rec thedif 

Unattached — I.ieiit W Oorae.fiom the 92nd, 
to be Capt. of lufantij, without purch 
Memoiaiidum — 1 lu Clnistinti nnmea of En- 
sign "VS alter, ol the 29tli, an John M Neile • 

ST 1 AMES'S palace. Auo 12 

The King wn'< this div pleased to confer the 
honoui oi Knighthood upuu Capt David Dunn, 
ot the Kojul >dvv 

Royal Cornwall and Devon Mmeis Militia — 
J,M K Chadwick, Lsq to be Capt 
Koitli ^onicist Hegt ol Yeomoniv Cavaliy — 
The Right lion (t E Chew tun, commonly 
called Viscount Chew ton, to be C ipt , f R. 

I Mogg, Gent to be Lieut 

— l«i. 

WAHOFFICF, Ato 21 

loth Light Diagoons — Lieut J Fowleyfobe 
Capt bj pinch vice >\edderburn, let , Comet 


f 

N E Blaclcall to be Lieut by purcb. vice Row- 
ley ; J Long, Gent, to be Coviet. by parch vice 
Blackall. 

13th Foot — Eniign J. S Wood, from the 48th 
* Foot, to be Lieut by purch. Vice StrUtten, ret 

23rd Foot —Lieut T Cood, from b p. Uuai. 
to be First Lieut, w ithout {Hircli vice Bourchier, 
prom . J S Capron, Gent to be Second Lieut, 
by purch. 

36th Foot— Ensign L Rothc, from llie 58th 
Foot, to be Lieut, by purch, vice Sir®J. D. H. 
Hav. 

48th Foot —Gent Cadet J E II all, from the 
Rnvul Mil Col to Ik» Ensign by purch vice 
Wood piom. Ill the 13th Foot 

58tli hoof— C L N ugent, Gent to be Ensign 
bj puich vice llothe, proul in the 3 th Foot 

79th Foot — Capt Hoii. L Maule, from the 
93th Foot, to beCnpt vice C II. Cburchill, let 
upon li p Fuat 

82nd Foot— Lieut N Green to be Cnpt 
without puich Vico Rnwson, dec \ Gent Cadet 
H 1. Smith, trom the Royal Mil College to bo 
Ensign witliout pinch 

81th hoot — Capt 1 Kowlev.fiom h.p. Unat 
to he C ipt Met J Camiiuti, who lxcIi. lec the 
dinbi elite 

9in«i Foot — Ensign P M'L Petley, to be 
Lieut by purch vice Addison, let • t^out, Cadet 
IIoii II B W Cochi uio, from the Royal Mil 
Col to be Eusign, by purtli v ice Petlev 

95lh I oot —Capt A Cnddy, from the istWost 
III II i Kegl to be f'api vice Maule, apn to the 
;8tli I ool 

1st Wist Indn Regt — Capt A Bobeitsoii. 
fiom h n Unit to be Capt vice C wldy, app to 
the 93tli 1 oot 

Staff— Lu lit Col T A. Parke, of the Royal 
M Hints to be Aide de Camp 1o the King, vire 
Col Lewis, prom 

^ I 

, Meinoiandum — Liout T Cood, of the 23id 
letiios from the Senucbvthi sale ol au Eii 

^'outli W 1 St R iding Regt of \ ork \ eomaiiiy 
t naliy' — Hon H A ^avilli , to be Capt vice 
riuemun deceased , J Teflcock, Gent, to be 
('oinet, vice T Tefftock, piom 


BIRTH St IVJAURIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS , 

June 2, at Symon’s Hay, Cape of Good Hope, 
the Ladv of Hear Admiral P Campbell, C 1) 
of a son. 

July 16, at Pontefiact, the Lidy ol Lieiit 
Colonel Wemyss, Major of Brigade, Kuitli. Div 
of a d luglilei 

At Fareham, the Lady of Com Sihei. R N 
oi a daugUtei 

At horehouse Riirr'icks, the Lady of Capt 
Paikiuson 87tli Regt of a daughter 

At Plymoulli, Hit Lady of Capt Maxwell, 
87th Regt ot a daughter 

At Torpoini, the Ludy of Lieut. Taylor, 
of a daiipit^ 

July 19. at the Commanding Engineer's 
Quarters, St John s. Newtoundlaud. the Lady 
of Lieut -Colonel 01dlie1d,.')f a son, 

July 20, the Ludy oi Lieut. A Kellett, R N. 
of a son. 

July 30, at Bathgar House, the Jjadv of 0, ipt, 
the Hon Coota Hely Hutchinson. R.N. of o 

fOn. 

July 31, at Buldoyle* the ^Lady of Lieut. 
llenou» K.N. of a son. 


Aug f» at Torpoint, the Lady of Com Harry 
LoidRirhaids RN ol a danghtei. 

At Plyjnouih, the Lady of Lieut. Thomas, 
R N oi a daughter 

At Pentew in, the Lady of Lieut Price, R N 
of a dauglitei 

Aug 7 fhe Lady of Capt Wood, 15th Hussars, 
of a daughter 

The Lady of Cnpt Wm Lougworth Dames, 
6Cth lit gt ol a hon 

Aug 15, nt Stoke, the Lady of Lieul C V. 
Hoaie, 11 N. o! a d lughteri 

Aug 19, at MiKoid, ne.ir Godaiming, the 
Lady of Lieui lliiistcad, 11 N. of a son 

MARRIAGES. 

July 18» at I^iRnburgh. Capt. Alex. Houaron, 
4th Light Dragoons to Anne Caroline, aeeond 
daughter of the li to M H Perceval, Esq 

At Eckmgtun. Derbvshire, Capt J. R. Orange 
3l8t Regt to Mdiy.daughtei ot the Rev.A.c! 
Bromehead. 

At Uudork, J Davies. Esq. Sura. R N. to Mrs. 
Sandys Paul, uidow ot the late Edmund Paul, 
E«l 
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July 28, m Tendon, Lieut *Co1oiieH)i4 Hoq» 
lohn Finrb, brother to the Earl of Aylerford, to 
K athanne* daughtei of the late Alexander Lllieet 
Esq 

At Great Cormel Church, Ireland Lieut Tohu 
Chamlierlafa, Ibt or Royal Dn^oons to Ell/a 
beth, eideRt daughtei of Mr John Lundic, of 
Weymouth 

Aug 4, at Petersham, Capt Q Stanford De 
^enll, ICjih Lnnoers, to Anne Sptncer youngest 
dahghtei of George C Julius, M D of Rich 
inond 

Aug 4, at Moukstown Church Lieut J P 
Rathraby, RN to Maria second daughter of 
the Kte Charles Jones Esq of Kilrnacirick 
House, Countv of icklnw 
At Aldboiough, Sufiulk, ( apt T M Ragnold 
RM to Miss llatledge of Blacklipith Villa iieai 
S-ixmundlmfti 

Aug 6 at Ardfcit Cathedral B 1 Coke Ibo 
of Bnmiiigton Hall Dcihyshire lute Capt 6^th 
Hei,t toDiina rallxit second diughtcr of the 
lute Rei I 1 Crt sbu 

At C lielses, I i ut A Daihy U N to Anni, 
daughti 1 of M Sisk Esq of C’adogan stuct 
Auf, 11 atlcslie House FifebhiK the <i(at 
il the 1 arlofRolhes Mai tin 1 Haworth T ‘.q 
60lh Rifles son ol the lati 'Ihonivs llawoith 
I sq of Barham Wood county ‘ 1 Heits to Lady 
Mary 1 le'^he sistei to the h url of Rothes 
Aug 14 at roii,c lodge Dunifiies ■‘hue 
Capt Bowlby, R A to Mar,^aiet M diUohtci cl 
P Mem Fsq 

ni \1HS 

1 eb 26 at sea 1 u ut ( ampholl iOlh Kcgt 
lime 7 U \utigui, Luut C M Buiru^s 5(th 
R( gt 

At Bourdcaux Ciit Dilkn hp 1 >lh Regt 
Capt Alex ( implell hp 91sl I t 
Limt G*nti il ^ir W ( o Id uin B ut 
Msfoi Oakes hp SnihlGgt • 

func 7 iiMit Whifp li n '»th Foot ^ 

June 26 Come* I lu is li p 24th Dra,,oons 
1 It ut skeiit h p 4lh I)i i^ocu (i i ii Is 
luly 5 at Mosshill colnt^ tf Ristummon 
I lent Couioy hp 4th lU^t a 

lul> H Lieut Huth 1 hp 47th lU^t 
Inly n at C iin mton C oiiiwi]! Colonel W 
Biydgps Noynoc h n I nnt late *^7111 Rtgt 
J ily 18 at Rochddle, I luut Cullei h p ^th 
Foot 

July 18, at Lambeth Ensign 1 urncr hp 1st 
Foot 

July 19 at Portsmouth I leut Blow re RF 
Tuly 27,at CarnckftigUB,( apt 1 1 nox 1 hoinp 
son R N aged 75 ^ • 

At Ostend P Bo^lL, Isq.^I D, iiirgeon , 
R N 

Of consumption, at Sum m It iTy Com J 
H Bond R N a„crl 41 
At Cheltenham I leiil Geneial Prole Hon 
East Indi i Company s Si riiee 
At St Marys Place, Poplir Commander T 
hnvell, R N 

Tuly 30 diowned yvhilt hithing at Intir 
licker, Switzerland, Insign C Stuart, 25th 
Regt second son of Major Generil the lion P 
Stuart, in his I8th \i?u 
At Bedmiustci, Mr J Bavill, Purser R N 
Aug 1, Lieut Colonel Robert Gordon, Hon 
East India ( ompany’s Service * ^ 

At Stonehouse, Comniandei Wni Morgan, 
aged 56 

Ang 2» at Porhlbello, near Fdinburgh, t apt 
Francis H Ansell, late of the 74th Regiment, 
aged 57. • • 

Aug IR at Ballynock House county Anti im, 
Lieut Janies Stannus, R N 
At Yuughal, Capt John Manning Maillen, 

late 99tli Regiment. 


Aug. U, at Eshbri Lieut.-General George 
Gookson, R A 

Aug 13, Capt Charles Knatchbull, h. p 20th 
Light Din'oons, hi other to Sii E Knatchhull, 

• Bart M P 

At Chelsea Cipt Thos M. Carter, of the late 
lOlst Regiment 

At 1 ullamore C apt Ruwson, 82nd Rngt, 

At Brighton Bai tacks, Lieut and Riding. 
Master 1 W Lloyd, 4th Royal Irish Dragoon 
Guards 

Aug 17, at Passage East, county Waterford, 
Lieut D ivid RicharuMun, U N , agud 7^ 

Aug IRdrowiiec^in the moat ol the girrison 
of Hull by the accidental iqwetting of u boat, 
1 nsign r G Brown B2nd Regt 

Au(^ 20 at Plymouth, Lieut John Street, 
R N7'iged62 

• Aug il, Lieut Col Txiftiis Gray, I leut Go 
eoinor of Pendcnuis Castle, late of the Rifle 
Brigade 

Aug 22 Lieut 1 a an Tones C nichley RN 

Lieuteneiit Colonel C hailes Mill, late of the 
55th Regiment who \vn<, killed in action, on 
the did Apiil, 1H34 in t ooig Madias, while 
g illanllv hading the right wiiig of his legi 
meiitaga nit thi stoekidi of Biidi. tntiredthe 
Army in tlu yeai as h nsip,n in the 27th 
Rigimtnt embuikedwith It lor tlie West Indies 
under the c nimntid ( 1 Sii R ilph Alicicionibie, 
Hid was tngap,ed lu the taking of St I util ill 
17%, when the 27th ROninu lit weie nportid to 
hivehihiyed with distingiiibhcd gillantry he 
then lUuiitd the rank ot Licutenin I lu 1798 
hi leliinudwith his legimeiit to Lnglund, em 
birktl with it foi Holland m the expedition 
nil hi tilt command ot II R II iht Duke ot 
’ioik, and seritd with tht Armv duiing tht 
whole T)( tint rimpiign, yihcn the legiment 
w IS igiin HO dislin^iiisl cd In ISOO Lieu 
ttnaiit Mill arcompuniid his legimtnt in the 
expedition against lirrol, and afuiwaidb in 
that to 1 gypt undei the coinrauiid t f Sir Ralph 
Abi iciombi , and w is ig d at the 1 utile ot 
Alex mill II Frmi Igypl he went with his 
regimemtto M lit i wlitie he got his cuuipaiiv 
uid It maim I until 1H05 wliiii he was up 
jKnuted Bi gatle M ijui to Geneial Giuham, 
ccmmandiiig in North Biitain In 1806 Cap 
tain Mill joined yie Annv in Sicily undei Sii J 
Muiray and in 1812 pioneded w ith his legi 
nieiit to the S W coast ot Spun when he was 
engage (I with the 2nd Jiittalioii ofhib it,,itnint 
in the taking ol the town of Atkov th Maicli 
1813 and ^i tUb attirk 13th Apiil on the 
enemy s posilnu nt C siilli, under the com 
mindot Mil h il Puck t in peison, iii which 
tin (lis^teh of Sir I Muiray btatis, a m< si 
gallant cliaige ol the 2nd battel ion ut the 2,lh 
Regiment dtcided the fate ot the day ’ C ip 
tain Mill was pesti 1 with the ii^^iment on tlie 
12tli btptimhii lullowiDg 111 the piss of Or 
dielle in adv ince ot the allied irmy, in the mui- 
tkioiis eonfliet which litie iiisiitd Captain 
Mill was dospt lately wounded through the 
body while in ronitnand of tin n gimeiit la 
Novemhei, 1811 he obtained his majoiity in 
tjie 27th Kti|,inient and reioiiied the regiment 
in 1814 ill Amirica, when he leniiniied till tiieii 
retuin to Liirope and afterwards seived with 
tfle regiment in trance until tho reduction of the 
army it the pi ace when he was placed on hall 
pay Maioi Mill was again placed on full pay 
in the 55tn Regiment, and in 1826 succi odea to 
the Lieutenant Colonoicy of the regiment then 
at the Cape of Good llupe whe re he communded 
It and puuteqneiitly in India until the drdoi 
April 1834, tho date of hia much lamented fall 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

XBPT AT Till OBSERVATORY OF CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 


July, 

1835. 

SU*i TSermometor. 

Atsr.M. 

Ptnvln- 

m«ter 

Incbei. 

Evaporn- 

tor 

Incbn. 

a 

Wind! at 8 P. M. 

SUgN**. 

Minim. 

DagnM. 

Bnrom* 

InvliM. 


Hvfrom. 

tarlM. 

$ 1 

ea*9 

5U4 

30*13 

68*0 

IK 


•196 

N.G light air and fine 

% « 

67*4 

88*0 

30*13 

66-7 

519 

*046 

‘180 

W. colm, thunder 

i 3 

70-4 

60*3 

•30*7 

wdam 

449 


•175 

H W. Wautlful day 

V 4 

^•4 

61*6 1 

30 7 

71*1 

451 


•146 

S.8.W. fr. breezes, dioudy 

0 5 


€3*0 1 

39 87 

66*8 

477 


*119 

W.S.W. fr. hr thunder 

X 6 

70*3 

69*4 

30*07 

66:0 

376 


*172 

N W. strong breezes 

o 7 

66*9 

57 8 



367 


.•176 

VT.g.W. It. uirt. eloiidy 

n 9 

67*4 




m 


^159 

W. variable Winds 

h 9 

64*3 

59*4 

39-84 

63-1 

443 

•078 

•176 

S.W,by W. sir. btcczea 

5 10 

64*6 

69-3 

39-89 

63 8 

413 

— 

•149 

9.W. mixlfrate winds 

% 11 

65*4 

57*3 

30-09 

64 0 

412 

— 

•134 

S.S W. calm neither 

0 ID 

66*7 

57*8 

39-95 

65 0 

429 


•149 

8.S.W ftr. bre<*zes, lluo 

I 13 

65*9 



63-7 

411 

•069 

•166 

vv.S.\V. squally 

^ W i 

65*9 



64-7 

421 


•308 

8.W. n benutihil day 

6 15 

65*9 

58*0 

39 86 

64-4 

449 

— 

•240 

S.W. calm and cloudy 

% 16 

69*4 

88*4 

39 96 

68*7 

355 


•222 

S W. light airs, fine 

? 17 



30 04 

69-0 

399 

— 

•190 

b.S W. beautitul day 

% 18 

71*9 

61*8 

29 99 

71*2 

415 


•118 

W by N. mod. bieezcs 

0 19 

71 8 

62*0 


71*0 

371 



•220 

S iii.igniUceul diiy 

T SO 

71*9 

62-6 


71*7 

423 


•265 

S.W. light airs, ftue 

9 91 

74*4 

62*4 


73-8 

38L 



•289 

n. beautiful day 

9 99 

741 

62 0 


69*9 

394 


•218 

N N.E fr. bree/es, fine 

V S3 

73*8 

61*8 


72-0 

395 



•270 

\.£. 11 ftne diy 

$ 34 

74*8 

63*9 


74-2 

395 

— 

•2j0 

R ma ’I'iftcent day 

b 95 

75 7 

63*9 


73 8 

349 

__ 

•260 

R N R. beniitiful day 

0 96 

74*7 

63 0 ' 


72 9 

311 i 



•29J 

S.S,lj). light uiis. fine 

y S7 

74 8 

62-6 


74-0 

3:i() 

— 

•‘>70 

S n, splemhd day 

d 98 

79*5 

63*0 


79*2 

30L 

__ 

•288 

N N.E. light Mrs. fine 

$ 99 




74-9 

333 

__ 

•274 

N. bu.iutitul (lay 

% ao 

78*9 

63*4 


1 75-0 

315 


‘340 

N by R b(-nulitiil day 

9 31 

77*8 

63*7 

30-15 

73-0 

300 

t- 

•210 

N. light airs, lino , 


H alley's comet. 

Tub time is fast approaching when this celebrated body is to pass its penbolion 
point; and as it w.is the Hrst cumet whose ] eriodicity was established, the attention 
and curiosity of many of*our readers may be attracted towards it. The following 
table of its motions tor the ensuing mouth, according to the results of Lehinanii, 
may therefore prove acceptable. 


1835. * 

AK. 

fcl’C, 

Distance. | 

Time.'* 

Spare. 

Noith. 

Sun. 

Earlh. 

Sept. 3 

h. m. 8. 

5 54 56 

0 / 

88 44 

O F 

23 54 

1-66 

1*68 


5 57 40 

89 25 

24 25 

1‘60 

1-54 


6 00 00 

90 00 

25 02 

1-5.3 

1-39 

,, 15 

6 02 00 

90 30 

25 47 

1*51 

1-28 

,, 19 

G 04 00 

91 00 

26 42 

1-45 

1*13 

II 23 

6 06 20 

91 35 

27 56 

1*38 

0*99 

II 27 

6 08 56 

92 14 

29 35 

1-32 

0*84 


As this comet, at every re-apiiearance, has been found to have beeo decreasing in 
iistensity, although wiiliout any deviation in )ts pr^^ress from the route which the 
uttivimml have assigned to it, we must hot exjiect such a comet a 

as startled l$iwo})e<in 1305, or the tremendous tail of 60° m 
Ispgih, Vjrhicil presaged si^^ess to the ;&laboroetan arms in 1456. it will^obably 
M^or vary thnalli and should therete^ he ^stied for with an eyepiece of low magni- 
iKtUrcT), au4 dvrhig 4h<9 absetice of i W ^ 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INXREASIXG PR6mOTION IN THE ARMY WITHOUT 
EXPENSE TO THE PUBLIC. 

Notwithstanding the exertions which have been made of late years 
to ac 4 ;elerate tlie course of promotion in the British army, so that it 
may, in some degree, keep pace with the increasing ^e and service of 
officers, and thereby maintain a due degr^ of efl^'iency in all ranks, 
still the number of claimants for promotion wil\>ut purchase seems 
continually on the increase. Nor will .this excite surprise when we 
consider^ that the mortality among» regimental officers of all classes, 
being tfie principal source to which these claimants look for promotion, 
does not exceed two per cent, annually throughout the whole army ; 
and if that portion of it serving in the East and West Indies be ex- 
cluded, it barely amounts to one per cent • In five regiments no death 
vacancies have occurred at all within the last nine years ; and in up- 
wards of twenty, there has only been one each, during the whole course 
of that period. 

It is hopeless, llicrefore, to expect that the army can be kept efficient 
in officers from this source of promotion, notwithstanding the number 
who provide for their own advancement by purchase ; ..and though the 
warrant of 27th October last is doubtless a great boon, to such as 
have little expectation of regimental promotion, still as it will not, on 
the average, extend to more than 5 majors, 4 captains, and from 15 to 
18 subaltcrns^ annually, it n^st be many years till the host of officers 
alr^jidy claiming the benefit of it are provided for; and long ere then, 
a new class trill have arisen, with Vlaims of service as strong, but with 
])rospects of promotion infinitely more distant than t!55ir predecessors. 
Tlie difficulties in regard to« promotion will thus bo continually increas- 
ing, till some remedy be applied of a more extensive nature tlian lias 
hitlierlo been adopted. 

Not only are there thus increasing obstacles in*tlic path of those who 
arc striving for promotion without purchase, but since the sale of unat- 
tached promotion has been checked, even tliose who may ]) 08 ses 8 the 
means of purchasing, find considerable difficulty in obtaining an op- 
])ortunity tor doing so, •till it js prol^ably loo late; and many individuals 
of this class who, at an earlier period in life would gladly have paid for 
their promotion, are ultimately thrown into the already-crowded ranks 
of tliose who trust for promotion to death vacancies. In ihe following 
pages we have endeavoured to suggest a remedy for the difficulties 
which thus obstruct the course of promotion to both classes of officers ; 
and as it involves no extra expense to the public, and will tend mate- 
rially to improve the efficiency of the .army, we trust that some part, if 
not the whole of the measures which it embraces, may prove worthy of 
the attention of those atuhorities to whose consideration it is humbly 
submitted. 

One obvious cause why there are always so many old officers con- 
tending for promotion evithout purchase, is the want of a reduced scale 
of prices for promotion, graduated according to the length of service of 

• ^-*‘say on Mortalify among the Officers of the British Army,” published 

for June last. , i 

y. S. JoxJHN. No, 83, OoT. 1833, X, 
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ihe purchaser. At present, for instance, there is no difference in tlie 
price of a company, whether the lieutenant purchasing be of two or of 
twenty years’ standing, though the value of the step to the former is at 
least double what it is to the latter, and consequently the reward to the 
older officer, m the shape of promotion by purchase, is exactly in the 
inverse ratio of his services. 

The value of ^ny commission, like that of an annuity, must depend 
on the Age of the purchaser , but as the poition of life generally available 
for military service ^es not^among officers, exceed thiity years, a dif- 
ference of seven or^ight years in attaining promotion makes tieble tlie 
reduction in the value of the commission which it would m the value of 
the annuity. Besides the advantage in purchasfi which the junior lieu- 
tenant thus possesses over the senior, on account of the probable dif- 
ference in their ages, it must also be kcjit in view, that when a seven 
years lieutensifit purchases, he, being m receipt of 7s, bd, a-cla\ , receives 
only Id of additional pay for his outla), while the junior lieutenant, 
who is in receipt only of 6 a 6d a-day, receives an additional pay of 
5^ Id for the same outlay Thus the purchase of a coni])in\, mii at 
the same nominal pna^ is on this account less valuabb to tlie former 
than the latter by 1? a-day, which, averaged at 10 }cais’ piiieli i&c, would 
ultimately cieate a difference of neailv 200/ 

These ciicumMauccs operate so powerfully against a lieutcn int who 
may have been foi eight or nine years in that grade, without an oj)i)or- 
tunity of obtaining his promotion foi the regulation price (iiid man} aie 
so unfoitunate), tiiat he then begins to hesitati as to thu propriely of 
expending the sum requisite to attain thic/long-ilelaycd lank As hi 
length of service increases, the idea^of purchasing is yltmutcly au iii- 
(loned altogethej^and he contributes to swell the list of candidates for 
promotion without purchase, determined, so soon as he bis ill lined it, 
to quit a profession wherein his bad fortune at the commenceuunt of 
hia caieer has thrown him too fai behind to lea\e much piospect of 
futme succcs*!. • 

If the ciicumstances of all those now claiming promotion without 
purchase could be investigated, a laige propoition would be found to 
belong to this class, nor^an tiny be blamed lor their piudence. It is, 
at all limes, a hard case to be under the necessit'i of (xpending a piivale 
fortune m the attainment of*rank, which is so ill paid as in the military 
profession, but it is pirticularlv gxlling when a subaltern, who pcrliaps 
has grown grey m the seivice of his country, has no other alteinatne 
than either to till ovv away his money on a most disadvant igeoiis pm- 
chase, or submit to the mortification of allowing anothei, many >caio 
his junior, to step over him by the attainment of that piomolion which, 
when of the same standings he w^ould have been equally willing to pui- 
chase, had he only possessed an opportunity. 

We are told that the army is a lottery, butwe believe theie arc few 
who wilhAttempt to adduce any wefghty reason why it should be so, or 
why, so long as purchase continues the principal means of piomotion, 
the price should iitot be so graduated^as to favour^ him who possessed the 
etrbngest claims from length of service. 

This could never be done, we are aware, with regard to regimental 
prom^ion, unless indeed Oovemment made up the difference to the 
seller; but we filhall'oe able to pc^t out, how the sale of unattached 
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rank might be bo arranged as materially to lessen the price to the officer 
of long standing) not only without costing the counti^ a farthings 
but absolutely with a saving, sufficiently obvious to satisfy even the most 
rigid economist. 

To promote a lieutenant to an unattached company, replacing him 
by at^ther on the half-pay of 4s. 6d. a-day, costs the public 2 j?. 
a-day, or 45/. 12^. 6c/. per annum, being the difference between the 
half- pay of tl)e two ranks ; therefore, to insure gainst any expense 
resulting from this promotion, it is only nccessa^ that such a sum 
should be paid over to the half-pay fund^ or into the Government an- 
nuity office, by the lieutenant promoted, as will be sufficient to purchase 
an annuity corresponding to the increase of pay resulting from his pro- 
motion. As arrangements will be made, in every instance, that the 
purchaser is to be immediately brought back to full pay, giving the dif- 
lerence, we may safely assume that the captain receiving such differ- 
ence, and who then becomes the real annuitant^ will, on the average, be 
at least 40. The price of an annuity of 45/. 12^. 6c/. to a person of 
that age, at the Government office, does not exceed 16 years* purchase, 
01*730/., even at the present price of the Funds. Now to this if we 
add 511/. for the difference to be paid by each officer promoted, in 
order to effect his excliange back to full pay, the cost of each com- 
pany will be 1241/., and five such companies will amount to ^6205 
In order to cflcct that gradation in price corresponding to 
Jen gill of service, for which we have just been contending, let 
them be disj$)sed of as undert — 

jOne to a Lieutenant of r4 years, at . . , £700 

One to .*• Lfeulenant of 10 yeaft, at . . . 900 

One to a Lieutenant of 7 years, at . . t 1100 

One to a Lieutenant of h years, at . . 1611 

This is equivalent to 1100/. lor the unattached company, and 
511/. for the difference, being what is generally paid at pre- 
sent for unattached piomolions, whatever the standing of 
the purchaser may be. 

One to a Lieutenant under 5 years, at . . 19O0 

Tliis i^llOOZ. for the unatterched company, afid 800/. for 
tlic diiference, being wfiat isisometknes at present if 
the lieutenant is of short standing. 

Total proceeds • . 6211 

Surplus £6 

Though, at first sight, such an arrangement may, from its novelty, 
appear a little complicated, yet nothing can be simpler in its operation : 
all that is necessary, so soon as the sum of 6211/. is lodged by the 
officers selected as purchasers, is to p^ay 2555/. out of it to the five 
captains who retire receiving the difference, and the balance of 3656/. on 
the half-pay fund or Government Annuity Office, to cover the expense 
of the additional burden cm the public by five captains being substituted 
on the half-pay list for as many lieutenants, who replaced them on fuJl- 
P^y. The promotions need not take place till the captains arc also 
selected who are to exchange to half-pay, when the whole could be 
arranged in one Gazette, and thus the possibility •of any contingent 
ekarge on the public ]3e avoided. 
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It is not anticipated that there would be any difficulty in finding 
purchasers for the two highest priced companies, seeing that many are 
sold even at that rate at present; and it is but fair, wben^young 
officers step thus rapidly over the heads of their seniors, that they 
should, in some degree, contribute to their promotion. 

That it would be no less a boon to lieutenants above seven 
standing there aould be no doubt, since we frequently see such omcers 
purchasing unatlach^ companies, and paying the difference. But per- 
haps this very circumtance tvill be urged by some as a reason why that 
rank should not be given for less. We trust, however, that the day has 
not yet arrived when promofion is to be sold ^to the highest bidder ; 
and it must be kept in mind that tor one who might probably be able 
to give this extravagant price, for which the difference of pay never 
could remunerate him, there are many who, after seven years' service, 
would refuse to give more than the regulation, and who, if they re- 
mained two or three years longer without an opportunity of purchasing, 
would probably hesitate to give as much. To Lieutenants thus situated, 
the offer of a full-pay company for the regulation-price, after seven 
years* service, or for 900/. after ten years* service, would be regarded 
as a very great boon indeed, seeing that it would prevent tlieir being 
left beiiind in the march of promotion, and still they would not require 
to pay for it more than an adequate price. Many lieutenants, too, of 
upwards of fourteen years* service, who are now candidates for unat- 
tached promotion without purchase, would be likely to avail themselves 
of the offer of a full-pay company for 70/)/,, which, inclClKng the dif- 
ference, is in fact within 200/. as valuablecfas the promotion on half-pay 
which they are anxiously contending for, but perhaps rOiitly with a dis- 
tant prospect ofe%success. The chances of promotion for the other can- 
didates would thus be materially improved,, and the pressure of claimants 
in future years considerably reduced. 

One very obvious advantage also attending tliis graduated scale of 
j)rices for promotion, 'is that there may be many officers possessed of a 
part, who yet are unable to muster the whole of the present regulation- 
price. What tliese officers want in money they will thus be able to 
eke out by service ; andi instead of remaining iiopelessly till they ac- 
quire promotion bynleath vacancies^in their corps, or become cAlMidates 
for unattached companies \\ithout purchase, they will thus have an 
opportunity of contributing the little all^of tlieir worldly possessions to 
tlie object soldiers ever have most at heart — advancement in their pro- 
fession. 

Let it be observed, it is not our wish to trench upon the present 
system of regimental or unattached promotion by purchase. Let lieute- 
nants under seven years* standing continue to have the benefit of this 
at the current prices ; all we contend for is, that sd soon as seven 
years* service in that rank has been attained, (ihc efficiency of the army, 
the professional prospects of the oftcer, and the economy of a shilling 
a-day to the public, alike require that the njeans of promotion at a 
moderate rate shbulcl be placed withjn his reach^ 

To avoid any undue increase in the number of captains on the half- 
pay list, the extent of this promotion might be so limited as not to 
exceed tWo-thirda orthe annual casualties among those on half-pay in 
iliat rank ; so that^ including tiie one^tfaird to be promoted whhqut 
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purchase, uijder the warrant of the 27lh of October last, the nominal 
amount of captains might remain nearly the same as at present, though 
the pecuniary burden on the half-pay list would be annuJIy decreased 
by casualties as heretofore. This arrangement, we conceive, would be 
attended with very considerable advantage both to the service and the 
public ; for the number of captains on half-pay has now so far dimi- 
nishes that, in the event of another war, there would scyce be sufficient 
for the second battalions which must immediately be raised, and conse- 
quently very extensive promotions to that rank woQtd become necessary, 
at a heavy expense to the public, which would, to a considerable extent, 
be obviated, by having a reserve on the ^lalf-pay list, ready to be called 
into active service foP i short peridll, if the exigencies of the country 
required it. 

Tlie extent of this promotion must also, in some measure, depend on 
the number of captains wishing to retire on half-pay, receiving the dif- 
ference ; but as the casualties on the half-pay list will not admit of more 
than from 30 to 35 annually being promoted by the operation of the 
present plan, it is not anticipated that there would be much difficulty in 
finding the requisite number to exchange with them, it being understood 
that there are at present many more of that rank anxious to receive the 
difference than can readily be accommodated with it. 

These suggestions, if adopted, will not only remedy a very obvious 
defect in our system of promotion by purclnnse, but, as we shall proceed 
to show, are likely to be attended with no less economy to the public 
than bcnefi^lo the service. 

Tlie first result in ])oinl o\ economy would be that, as the lieutenant 
iliu9 allow'ed Iq purchase iinattacl^id promotion, is in receipt of 7s, 6d, 
a-day, and the one brought from half-pay in liis place having been long 
unaccustomed to llie occupations of military life, is likely to sell in 
preference to serving, the uUimate successor thus promoted will receive 
only 68. 6rf. a-day for the next seven years, which will create a probable 
saving to the public of a shilling a-day for at least seven yeais, the 
vajue of which is about 127^. 15s. 

This probable saving, too, in some cases might be made a certain 
one, if the lieutenants thus brought from h^f-pay were such only as 
wished to sell, and it stipulated they should do.so when called from 
the half-pay list. Few, if af!y, aftc*r being»l4 or 15 years in the retire- 
ment of civil life, can be fit for regimental duty, and v et there are hun- 
dreds of that class who can be possessed of but very slender claims to 
remain permanent annuitants on the public. 

In many cases, too, a considerable saving would result from the 
lieutenants thus selling being only entitled to the old regulation, instead 
of the new price, by which 150/. for each lieutenancy sold would be 
carried to the c*l edit of the half-pay fund. 

As the age of the obtains who retire receiving the difference will 
probably be at least five years meftre than that of the lieutenants who 
replace them from half-pay, an older annuitant will thus be substituted 
on the half-pay list for a younger one, and a constitation worn out by 
service and impaired b*y climate for one which, having been for a Jong 
series of years exempt from the diseases incident to a residence in the 
colonies, may naturally be supposed healthy and vigorous — an arrange- 
^ment no doubt highly favourable to the public, • 
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Bui the greatest saving will be in the widows’ penskniB ^nd compas- 
sionate allowances, which are sacrificed by the five captains who receive 
the difference on retiring to half-pay ; to counterbalance which, there is 
no corresponding charge, except the difference between the pension 
and compassionate allowances to the widows and children of five cap- 
tains instead of five lieutenants. Thus, for every five promoted, there is 
here a probable paving of 200 /. a-year of pensions, and perhaps an' equal 
amount of compassionate allowances, contingent on the lives of men 
beginning to be suhfect to all the casualties of advanced age and im- 
paired cfbnstitutions. 

Thus, besides conferring a •very great boon on meritorious officers 
of considerable service, anxious to advance themselves in tlieir profes- 
sion, — besides giving to lieutenants on half-pay the full price of their 
commissions, or their option of serving if they prefer it, — besides affording 
an opportunity to old captains of receiving the difference when anxious 
to retire, — the suggestions we have made will, if adopted, both promote 
the efficiency of the service, and effect a clear saving to the public of 
several hundred pounds for each officer thus rewarded. Rarely indeed 
is it, that a measure can be offered for consideration, obviously combin- 
ing such advantages to all the parties concerned, and against which 
there seems to be no objection but its novelty. 

It surely can form no objection that this measure tends to introduce 
various prices for the same commission, tor that we have had long ago. 
Does not the cost of some companies, where officers have purchased unat- 
tached commissions, and paid the ditrcrcnc(\, amount to 1900/., others to 
1611/., besides the value of ihecommissionaiin Buccession, wliilo perhaps 
an officer junior to cither of these has obtained his for 1 100 /., ^erely by the 
circumstance of \ijere having been frequent sales in his corps? In case 
of any officer promoted in the way we have suggested, subsequently dis- 
posing of liis commission, he should, r/fkr a certain j^eriod^ be entitled 
to do so at the regulation-price, the difference between the sum he ])aid, 
and that which he wowkl thus receive, being but the fair reward of liis 
services. 

It will not materially affect our results, whether the lieutenants 
brought in to replace thosf promoted, are on the half-pay of 4^. 6 f/., or 
45 . a-day ; for though the sum to be j^rovideu, in latter case, to cover 
the difference between the half-pay of lieutenant and captain, would 
require to be about 80/. more, still that would be counterbalanced by 
the lieutenant only entering on the full pay of 65 . 6d, instead of 7s, 6d,^ 
and probably continuing for some years at that rate. There surely could 
be no difficulty, out of the immense number of this rank on half-j»ay, to 
find from 30 to 35 annually, to be brought in, to carry into effect a 
measure in every respect so desirable for the service. 

We are quite aware, however, that a great disinclinatioh is manifested 
by lieutenants on half-pay, particularly those wIm) have long retired from 
active service, to obey the call wIiicK brings them back to a profession 
wherein their advanced age almost precludes the possibility of living to 
benefit by the ordihary course of regi^pental promotion. Others, again, 
numerous families, and perhaps nothing but their half-pay to sub- 
sist on, though unable to substantiate a claim for remaining permanent 
annuitants on the public, on the score of service, yet endeavour to do so 
• 1 ) 5 r exciting a feeling bf sympathy for the distress into which any mea; 
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sure mvolvipg the necessity of their selling or serving must eventnally 

involve them. 

Were the object of bringing these lieutenants from half-pay merely 
one of public economy, we should be happy to see such representationa 
have due weight ; but it must be kept in view, that if the enect of doing 
so is allowed to operate as a barrier to schemes of promotion like tho 
presSnt, then, in order to favour one class of officers who have avowedly 
no claim for remaining permanent annuitants on^ the public, the 
advancement of others is retarded, whg, perlit^ps, with families as 
numerous, and having pecuniary difficulties no less urgent to contend 
with, but possessing a long course of regimental service to recommend 
them, are condemnefl to remain •hopelessly in the subaltern grades, 
because, if promoted by some such arrangement as tlie present, lieuten- 
ants could not easily be procured from lialf-pay to sujiply their j^lacc. 
There arc no doubt difficulties in either case, but of two evils we are 
bound to clioosc the least. It is to be hoped, however, tliat among 
2000 lieutenants on half-pay who rank among them, some of the titled, 
the wcaltliy and the influential in our land, the requisite number might 
be brouglit on lull pay, without creating any of those cases of extreme 
distress which we have just combated. 

Those who would inoe the hardship of calling lieutenants from half- 
pay as an objection to our measure, are little aware what a very extra- 
oulinary and anomalous scale of rewards they are thereby instituting 
for service. I’ho majority of lieutenants on the half-pay list appears 
fiom the Army List to have been, when reduced, of not more than a 
few years standing ; and Jjie greater number of them were placed on 
hefif-pay Holder llie age ot 30. Jf these men are allowed to remain 
iinein]iloyed for life, and tlieri'by conveit tlicir half-pay into a permanent 
annuity on the public, the value of that annuity, cveifif only 4«. a-day, 
or 73/. a-year, at tlic prcse'^il rate of Government annuities, is, to a per- 
son of the above age, no less than 1400/., whicli has thus been (Conferred 
as a rewaid for seven years’ service ; while the^reward of a lieutenant 
who lias served 15 years on full piiy, perhaps in the worst of climates, 
is generally the privilege of selling his commission for 700/.: thus, for 
half the period of service the lieutenant on half- pay lias received exactly 
double the reward the\jl]ier, besides, in many instances, pocketing 
365/. of a difTorencc on his^retiremcnt. • 

If ever lieutenants on half-pay arc to be brought in, it must be now, 
as their ineligibility for the service is daily increasing, and by some 
measure such as tlie present, as it is impossible to bring tliem into 
death vacancies vvilliout manifest injustice to the ensfgns passed over. 
If they are allowed to remain permanent annuitants on the public, the 
prospects of promotion in future years must thereby be very materially 
deteriorated, •for it must ever prove a leading feature in all promotions, 
except those occurring /rom death v^pancics, that the place of the officer 
promoted is to be filled up from the half-pay, to avoid the expense incurred 
by the various promotions which would otherwise become necessary in 
succession to him ; sd that any objection which in ^his respect may be 
urged against the jfresent meas\ire must apply with equal force to all 
others having for their basis the filling up of the vacancies from half- 
pay. 

^ No better proof of the heavy expense resulting to the public from 
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allowing young men to become peiinanent burdens on the public can 
be adduced than the fact, that there are at present^ 1 major, 2 lieute- 
nants, 1 ensign, and 1 quartermaster, who have been on the half-pay 
list since 1763, a period of no less than 72 years, the expense of Vhose 
lialf-pay during that period, at compound interest, even at 4 per cent, 
only, is as follows : — 


% 

t 

Bank. 

Daily half- 
puy, old 
Halo. 

Ye.iily 
half pa\. 

Tolal amount 
of lidll pay 
at compound 
interest lor 
bevent> two 
years. 



£. d. 


Major • • • 

7 6 

136 17 G 

51,000 

Lieutenant • • 

2 4 

42 11 8 

18,022 

Another do. • • 

2 4 

42 11 8 

18,022 

Quaitermastcr • 

2 0 

36 10 0 

13,760 

Ensign , » • 

1 10 

33 9 2 

12,630 




Xlll,031 


So that for these five officers alone, we have here an expense of no less 
than 114,034/. to the public under the denonvnation of Imlf-pay. 

However startling these results may appear, our readers liavc only 
to refer to an interest-table to be satisfied of tlieir correctness, WlVat 
the extent of the services of each individual may have been, we have no 
means of ascertainmg ; but certainly it could not have exceeded tv\o or 
three years at most, on tlie average, unless tiTey have been blessed with 
more than patriarchal longevity. 

We could also point yut about one hundred officers still on the half- 
pay, who retired from the service so far back as 1783, 1784, and 1785 ; 
the great majority of them lieutenants and ensigns of little or no ser- 
vice, and yet the half-pay issued to them amounts, with compound 
interest, to about 71 go/, for each of the fo^rmer^ and 5 GOO/, for each 
of the latter, during the fiftyttwo yedrs they have been annuitants on 
the public. 

We shall have occasion to refer to these instances more minutely, 
when we come to consider the subject of half-pay and its abuses, in 
a future Number. * We merely adduce the above, to show the degree of 
caution which requires to be exercised in the conversion of half-pay 
into a permanent annuity, and the consequent advantage of a measure 
such as that at present suggested, w'hich calls men of sound constitution, 
and bidding fair for long life, frosn the half-pay list, and supplies their 
place with others further advanced in* life, and with constitutions dete- 
riorated by a long course of foreign service. 

1ft order to obvia^ the difficulty of obtaining ‘lieutenants from the 
half^pay^ some additional facilities for promoliod might be afforded 
by allowing the period passed on half-pay to reckon as ser- 
vicB at the rate of two years for one, in any future claim to unaU 
tadied promotion without porcliaae, or regimental pomOiion out Of 
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their .corps. ^ To such also as had the means of purchasing them, unat- 
tached companies might be sold without lodging the dilFerence which 
is generally demanded from younger officers. They would thus have 
an opj)ortunity of making up for the loss of time and rank while on 
half-pay, and be at once placed in a grade more fitted to their advanced 
years. Many, we have no doubt, would be happy to be brought in, 
were ^heir professional prospects so far improved. The burden on the 
country would not thereby be increased, for the age of jpurchasers under 
such circumstances would at least be eqi^il to the average age of the 
sellers ; and where this essential point is attended to, it can be of little 
moment to the public whether A. or B. 4ire the persons on the half-pay 
list, pro)tided the health and prospects of longevity of both are much 
upon a par. 

As the great outcry against the expense incurred to the public by the 
system of unattached promotion was demonstrated in our last Number 
to have had no better foundation than some of those miscalculations 
witli which the Honourable Member for Middlesex frequently thinks 
proper to indulge the public, we trust ere long, to see it again brought 
into operation, under such lestrictions as will best secure the country 
from any loss, and at the same time forward the promotion of old and 
deserving officers. 

Though we have applied our calculations to the establishment of a 
giaduatcd scale of prices for companies as tiie best method of rewarding 
various periods of service among lieutenants, still, were it judged inex- 
l)eclient to introduce such an innovation, and that it would be preferable 
to provide merely unattacluy companies vvitbout purchase out of any 
savmg winch might result from the^adoption of our suggestions, then the 
calculatioiiB^we* have submitted will easily admit of a corresponding 
modification, only with this difference, that as the amount of the reward 
is considciably increased, th^ number provided for will be proportionally 
fewer. 

It does, however, appear a very extraordinary^ feature in our system 
oT promotion, that between the attainment of a company for notliing, 
and the paying for it at least 1100/., there should be no medium. 
The difficulty which hitherto has existed in devising an appropriate 
remedy seems indeed^lhe ^inly reason whicli can well be urged for a 
system having continued soi long •unaltergd, which obviously tends so 
much to increase the number of candidates for promotion without pur- 
chase, and ultimately to add to the burden of the unattached list. 

We shall next proceed to show how a boon equally valuable, and of 
a somewhat similar description, might be extended to the captains and 
majors, without any additional expense to the public. 

To promote a captain to an unattached majority, replacing him by 
another from the half-pay, costs the public 2s. 6d. a-day, or 45/. 12s. 6d. 
per annum, being the difference between the half-pay of the two ranks ; 
therefore, to insure against any expense resulting from this promotion, 
it is only necessary that a sum should be paid over to the half-pay fund, 
or into the Government Annuity-Office, by the cap^n promoted^ suf- 
ficient to purchase an annuity ciJrresponding to the increase of pay 
resulting from his promotion. As arrangements are to be made» prior 
to his being gazetted, that the purchaser is to be brought back to fuU- 
pAJf giving the difference, we may safely assume, tliat the major reoeivt* 
tng such difference, and who then becomes the real annuitant^ will, on 
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the ATerage, be at least 45. The price of an annuity of 45f. 13>. 64. 
to a person of that age, at the Government Office, would be about 

fifteen years’ purchase, or i?680 

Suppose, ilien, one of these unattached majorities sold to ' 
n young captain on his lodging the dillerence with a 
major of long standing who may be anxious to retire, 
the rcgulaUon price for such unattached majority is • i400 

Surplus from sale of unattached majority , . . -£720 

In like manner, to promote a major to the unattached rank of lieute- 
nant-colonel, replacing him by another fiom half-pay, costs the public 
only Is. 6d. a day, or 27/. 7?. Cc/.*per annum.' As the purchaser is 
immediately to be brought back to full pay, giving the diflerence in the 
same way the major did, we may safely assume that the lieutenant- 
colonel who receives such difference, and who then becomes the real 
annuitant, will, on the average, be at least 50. The price ot an annuity 
of 27/. 7s, bd, to a person of that age at the Government Annuity 
Office, would be 13^ years’ purchase, or about . . ^£370 

But the reguldtion-jirice of an unattached licut.-colonelcy 

sold to a young major, lodging the difference, would be ] 300 

Surplus from sale of unattached lieutenant-colonelcy . -1*030 

And as we have just shown the surjdus on the sale of the majority to 
have been 720/., consequently the surplus on the sale of both the«e 
commissions, alter securing the public against any expense, will be 
1650/,, which surplus will remain available /or forwarding the promotion 
of old captains and majors. It is^only necessary to ascertain what 
extent of promotion this surplus would warrant. 

For a captaiiAo possess siillicient claims for promotion to an unat- 
tached m.ijority without purchase, he must have served at least 27 yoais ; 
his age must consequently be about 15, and we have already shown the 
promotion to such an ^officer will cost the public . . ^€680 

And if we suppose the major, in order to have sufficient 
claims for an unattached lieutenant-colonelcy, without 
purchase, to have served 32 years, his age must be about 
50, and wc have already siiown the expenre of a lieute- 
nant-colonelcy unattached to a person of that age, to be 
only 370/., consequently, two such promotions will cost 740 

Total cost . ^1420 

But we have already showm that the surplus arising from 
the sale of one unattached majority and lieut.-colonelcy 
at the regulation prices, was . . . . • 1650 

, Final surplus . £230 

Consequently, not only might one unattached major be promoted 
without purchase, for every unattached majority thus sold at the regu- 
lation price, andt two unattached lieutenant-dblonels for each unat- 
tached lieutenant-colonelcy thus sold, ‘but there wbuld absolutely remain 
a surplus to be carried to the credit of the half-pay fund, of 230/. 

In order, however, to prevent any undue increase in the rank of 
field-offieers, the number thus ^allowed to purchase, togetlier with the 
promotions without purchase consequent thereon, i^hould not exceed 
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two-thirds of the annual casualties among the majors and lieutenant- 
colonels respectively. This boon is not very extensive, it .is true, but 
still it will be a greater source of promotion than the warrant of October 
last, w^th this important difference, that it will cost nothing to the 
public. 

The only contingent charge arising from this promotion will be the 
differSnce in the widows* pensions and compassionate allowances of the 
officers thus promoted without purchase ; but we musit recollect, that 
to counterbalance this contingent charge.of 20^? a-year additional to 
the widow of the captain thus obtaining his majority, a like contingent 
charge, to the amount of 701. a year, wiil be saved on the widow’s pen* 
bion of ^he major wlicf retired receiving tlie difference ; and to counter- 
balance the contingent charge of 20/. a-} car for the incieased pensions 
to the widows of the two majors promoted, the prospective burden of 
80/. a-ycar will be saved on the widow’s pension of the lieutenant- 
colonel who accepted the difference, on retiring to half-pay ; and a pro- 
portionable contingent saving would also be elfecled in the amount of 
compassionate allowances for each of these ranks, so that on the whole, 
the ])ublic in this respect would unquestionably be gainers. 

Tlie only other contins^cncy to be provided for is, the increased 
cliarge which might ari^-e in future years from the promotion of these 
officers by brevet. Now, with regard to the major and lieutenant- 
colonel who receive the difference, their claim to this promotion is 
thereby entirely cut oil ; and, with regard to the major and two 
lieutenant-colonels promoted witliout purchase, as they must be from 
4.) to 50 years of nun betbre attaining their promotion, and as the 
average pe^iod^ the lieutenant-colpnel will remain in that rank is 20 
5 cars, and as colonel, say 12, he must be 52, at least, before he attains 
the additional pay of rnajor-geneial ; and tlic major, ^before he could 
attain that lank, would he bbidering on 100. The chances of any extra 
charge on this head are consequently so excessively remote, as scarcely 
to admit of calculation. At all events, the bonus of 230/., which we 
have shown will be carried to tlie credit of the lialf-pay fund, on the 
sale of the two field-officers’ commissions, will be more than sufficient to 
cover that contingency. 

Wc were anxious ty have applied our calculations towards effecting 
a reduction in the prices of •majorhics and lieuten*ant- colonelcies, cor- 
responding to the length of service of the candidates, in the same 
way Jis w’e have before suggested for graduating the price of com- 
panies ; but wc were precluded fiom carrying the same principle into 
effect with regard to these commissions, from tlie difficulty which would 
exist in bringing so many officers of that rank back to full pay, even 
giving the difference. In the rank of cajitain, it is understood many 
are anxious to'retire, receiving the difference ; but, in the^iigber grades, 
comparatively few are so. Had we, therefore, suggested any graduated 
scale of purchase, it could only have been for promotion to the unat- 
tached rank ; and the remuneration in the shape of additional half-pay 
for the sums thus expended, would have been so very^trifling, especially 
to persons advanced ifi life, that et^en if the price of these commissions 
could be reduced one- half, it is questionable whether many officers of 
long standing would be disposed to avail themselves of the privilege of 
jurchaslng at that price. It is only to young and wealthy officers that 
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the purchase of the unattached rank of field-officer holds out any 
inducement. 

It may be urged that there will even be a difficulty in procuring the 
requisite number of field-officers to exchange, receiving the dif¥brence, 
in order to carry our suggestions into effect ; but as the lieutenant- 
colonels thus requisite to exchange will not exceed three, nor the 
njajors about six, annually, this objection cannot be supposed a very 
serious one : at^all events, should there be any difficulty in effecting 
this part of the arrangement, the difference might be lodged by the 
purchaser in the half-pay fund prior to being gazetted, and the interest 
accruing thereon would mone than compensate the public for the 
expense incurred in the meantime, J)y having a‘young annuitant sub- 
stituted for an old one. It seems doubtful whether old majors on full 
pay would be disposed to avail themselves of the unattached rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, without purchase, thus offered for their acceptance : 
indeed, we believe that even the vacancies in that rank which are dis- 
posable under the order of the 27th of October last, have in vain been 
offered to the acceptance of several. The reason is obvious. The 
value of full pay majorities is at present so much above tlie regulation 
price, that they could be sold in almost any coips for considerably 
more than the price of an unattached lieutenant-colonelcy, and conse- 
quently the old major accepting that rank, would, in most instances, do 
so at a very considerable pecuniary sacrifice. But should there be any 
difficulty in prevailing on the old majors to accept ot the jiromotion 
thus provided for them, tlie number of captains to be promoted to 
unattached majorities, without purcliase, might be increased in a cor- 
responding proportion, so that what was ^rejected by the one ratik, 
might go to the benefit of the other. ‘ • 

It may, perha^>s, be urged as an objection, both to this and our pre- 
vious suggestion for the promotion of lieitvenants, that it makes one 
class of officers pay for tlie promotion of anotlier; but this, though no 
doubt novel, is, w'e submit, one of the best features of our scheme. In 
the British Service there are many young officers of fortune and family 
anxious to employ tlie ample wealth of which ^tlicy arc possessed, in 
forwarding a laudable ambition to advance themselves rapidly in their 
profession. These officer^ will not scruple^ to give any price to attain 
the darling object their pj^rsuit — military ranl(. The constitution of 
our Army renders it necessary that such men should have llie op- 
portunity of advancing themselves in tlieir profession, seeing that 
unless they can attain the rank of lieutenant-colonel by the age of 35, 
there is no chance, at the present rate of brevet promotion, of their 
being even major-generals sooner than 65. Since, then, the rapid pro- 
motion of this class, over the heads of officers of perliaps treble their 
standing, is a mecessary evil, it is but fair that those who arc really the 
parties injured by it should receive some compensation from their juniors 
for being thus slept over. At present, tlic parly receiving all the com- 
pensation is the officer selling, who thus receives 3200/. or 4500/., for 
what, as an annuity, is perhaps not worth half as^much. 

But, by the proposed arrangernentf the compensation will be applied 
to the parties really injured ; and old officers will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, that for every major or lieutenant •colonel promoted 
over their head by pj^rchasing ^.unattached, one or two, also, of their 
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keniora will be promoted without purchase ; and that the greater uum- 
ber being thus provided for, the sooner will it come to their ov^n turn to 
enjoy the benefit of it. Nothing can be more likely to reconcile officers 
to the rapid promotion of their juniors, than finding their own interest 
likely to be advanced by it. 

We do not mean, however, by these suggestions, as to the promotion 
of fi?ld-officers, in any way to interfere with the ordinary course of pro- 
motion, either regimentally or unattached ; but intend, on the contrary, 
that they should be in addition thereto : tl^s affording both to the man 
of wealth, and the man without wealth, a still better chance of getting 
forward in his profession, which, if the Army is to be kept effective m 
the higher ranks, it isT absolutely iftcessary should be accomplished in 
one way or other. 

Having already provided that the number of officers tlius promoted 
is to be regulated by the casualties, there can be no objection on the 
plea of any undue increase in these ranks, especially when it is kept in 
view, that after deducting the large proportion superannuated, there 
would not, in the event of another war, be a sufficiency of field-officers 
for second battalions and the other exigencies of the service. Conse- 
quently, as we before stated in regard to the captains, a very extensive 
promotion would then become necessary, at a heavy expense to the 
public, which would ultimately be avoided by the adoption of the pre- 
cevling suggestions. 

To reduce tlie number of subalterns on half-pay is, no doubt, ad- 
visable; for young and active men could at all times be procured, who 
would perform the duties of that grade infinitely better than officers 
wlfb had been for tlie last twenty j^’ears in the retirement of civil life : 
but it is certainly desirable to have a large reserve of the higher ranks, 
whose experience would be useful in the formation of young regiments, 
and of whose services the cbunlry might avail itself in the hour of need, 
especially if tliis reserve can be kept up, not only without cost, but 
absolutely with economy to the public. 

It will be observed, that throughout the whole of our suggestions 
there has not been one additional annuitant placed on the half-pay list ; 
the captains promoted having been replaced by an equal number of 
subalterns from half-Q^y ; tlie majors by an equal number of captains ; 
and the lieutenant-colonels by an equal* number* of majors; so that 
though no decrease takes jilacc in the rank in which death vacancies 
actually occur on half-pay, there does in the grade next junior to it ; 
and thus, no doubt, a rapid diminution would continue to take place in 
all the ranks except that of lieutenant-colonel, while the reduction of 
the charge on tlic public would correspond to the actual casualties in 
each rank as formerly. Government merely gives the rank, while the 
officer securesl^the public against any cliarge arising from*the increase of 
pay, by the sum handed over to the iginuity officer, or half-pay fund. 

We understand that as our suggestions involve the substitution of the 
half-pay of one grade for that of another, though ultimately of no 
additional charge, thaf it will require the sanction ^f the Secretary-at- 
War ; but there caif be little doubt, if our military authorities are 
satisfied of the expediency of the measure, that its obvious economy 
will insure it the approbation of those who watch over the interests of 
Jf\\^ public, * 
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Magno laboic^ multisque noctuinis vigilis/* ^ 

About three years ago, we endeavoured to moderate the alarm of 
some of our readers, respecting the anticipated approach of Biela’s 
comet towards our globe. That body, as we ventured to assuVe all 
concerned it wdhld, passed its perihelion a few days after our paper 
was printed, without any o^ the terrific consequences dreamed of by 
philosophists, under the notion that if any disturbing cause had delayed 
the arrival of the comet for a single month, the earth must have passed 
“ smack through its head. This igives the timDrous a respite till the 
autumn of 1839, when the same ceaseless traveller will revisit our 
neighbourhood, and again frighten the timid, though it will then be 
unable to cross our orbit. But even il the comet had come to closer 
quarters, probably nothing would have ensued greatly to interrupt the 
affairs of life. From the cartli^s greater density, we might have at- 
tracted some new gaseous element into the terrestrial atmosphere, and 
thereby created sonic new aerial and marine tides ; but whether such a 
combination would prove beneficial or baleful are alike uncertain, 
because we are utterly unacquainted with the physical constitution of 
those erratic bodies. Indeed we entertain no great horror of impinge- 
ment or shock, since, besides the chance being in the ratio of 281 
millions to 1 against such a disaster, the dreaded comet was of so in- 
coherent a mass of diaphanous vapoury molecules, that in passing over 
a cluster of very minute stars, it barely obscured their light. We might 
even be involved in such a nebulosity, and yet remain so unconscious of 
the true slate of affairs, as merely to give vent to the leelings, by 
uttering a few mJiledictions on the foggy weather it occasioned. 

In the sketch of cometary history which \vo submitted on the occa- 
sion alluded to, we mentioned the expected return of the interesting 
and most remarkable wandeier, known as Halley’s Comet,” in 1835. 
We have now to announce the complete accomplishment of the predic- 
tion ; for, although it will not pass its perihelion till November, nor 
become visible to the unassisted eye for some lime yet, it has already 
been detected by sentinels \vlio, with zeal anil soljcitude, have anxiously 
gazed for the first glimpse of ,'ts distant app/oach, from depths of space 
two thousand millions of miles beyond the extreme verge of the solar 
system. It was seen, but not reduced to certainty, at Rome on the 6th 
Aug., and by J. H. Stanvvay, Esq., near Manchester, on the 8tb. Most 
observers, however, waited for the waning of the late moon ; and that 
the look-out was vigilantly maintained will appear from the following 
statement of the dates at which it was almost simultaneously caught up, 
in different parts of the empire ; — 

August 22 — Rev. Di, Hussey , , • Bromley, Kent, 

— Sir James South . . • Kensington. 

, , 24 — Capt. W. H. Smith • . Bedford. 

, , 25— J C. Cooper, Esq. . . Makree, Sligo, 

, , 28 — Ttiomas Henderson, Esq, • Edinburgh. 

, , 28 — J . H. Stanway, Esq. • . Traflord Hall, Manchester 

Its appearance on the 24th did not present the portentous magnitude 
and fiery tone of its former aspects, but that of a pale nebulous blot ; 

Mr. Stanway is now certain that t|ie object ho saw on the 8th of August, was* 
the comet ^ 
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yet so soon afterwards as the 28th^ a nucleus, resembling a minute 
telescopic star, was perceptible in the north-following portion of the 
gaseous envelop. It advances rapidly, and the enlargement it has 
already^ shown promises a more conspicuous figure, when it shall arrive 
nearest to the earth, about the 10th of October, than was expected, 
from the known, but as yet unaccounted for, decrease of brilliancy and 
magnftude in comets. As it approaches its perihelion in the middle of 
November, the cornet’s brilliance will increase, and its' motion will be 
awfully swift, till it loses itself in the sun’^ rays ; after which astrono- 
mical eyes will have a spell, till its re-appearance at the end of 
December, from its glowing trip round the solar orb. In the mean- 
time we, subjoin the march of the «omet up to the moment of com- 
mitting this paper to the press ; the positions are mere instrumental 
ones, but though rough and unreduced, will show the progress made; — 
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Thus Las been revealed a body, which — in spite of all known and 
imagined causes of orbital derangement, during its immense course 
through all the vicissitudes of light and darkness, heat and cold, — re- 
lurivd witliin eight or nine days of its appointment, in upwards of 
sevonty-six Jears ; and even this Slight irrcgulaiity is more imputable 
to cirors of observation than of investigation, for tlfere were many 
sources of error that the most skilful astronomers could not avoid, before 
the perfecting of instiuments to tlie degree wliich they have now 
arrived at. This haj)py fulfilment of a wonderful prediction, is a 
glorious triumph to science, and one ecjualJy gratifying to geometers, 
computers, observers, and opticians ; for the indubitable proof of its 
belonging to our system, opens objects so new and imjiortant, that 
Hailey prophetically expected that “ candid ][^osteiity would not refuse 
to acknowledge it was first discovered by an Englisliman.’’ Before the 
periodicity of this comet was establibhed, tlierc were many philosophers, 
and some of them of no mean note, who argued against the whole 
cometary theory, maintaining that the) were mere accidental bodies 
falling through the regions ot space, ha\ing no dependance on our sun, 
or connexion with our system. As far as can be historically traced, 
the present, may be the fifteenth return of Halley’s comet, the earliest 
period on record being b. c. 130 years * ; but it will stilk require much 
time for the development of its full interest. For the present, we 
must content ourselves wtlh closely wafehing it, and good watching may 
be depended on, for it will soon be within the reach of gazers of every 
grade ; moreover, during the first part of the month October, it will 
never set to us. From the practioal skill of astronomers, and the ex- 
cellence of instruments, the numerous and accurate observations now in 
progress all over the northern hemisphere, will enable us to foretell its 

The early history of comets is so bsset with doubts And difficulties, that the 
various dates are extrejnely problematical. 
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return in 1910, to a critical nicety; and some of the youths of the 
present day may live to speculate, among a future generation, upon both 
apparitions The next advent will be of paramount scientific im- 
portance, since the full knowledge of the comet’s march will enaible our 
successors to estimate the effects of the luminous ether, or ethereal 
medium, of which we know next to nothing, in the far distant regions of 
space to which it roams ; and in so roaming palpably proves, frchn tlie 
astonishing length of its trajectory, the enormous, and otherwise in- 
credible, range of the solar ^ittraction. 

Immortality more splendid or durable than that which is thus con- 
ferred upon the name of HalUy, can hardly happen to man ; for unless 
our planet be struck by some erratic body of sufficient density and witli 
sufficient impetus to destroy its centrifugal force and precipitate it to 
the sun, it will last to eternity, or, at least, as long as human intellect is 
susceptible of the refinement and polish of education. Yet while the 
month of August thus consummates the glory of that talented mathe- 
matician, hitherto ranked as second only to Newton amongst the philo- 
soplieis of Ins age, the same identical period has witnessed the publica- 
tion of a work, which must inevitably tainish its lustre, and there is 
something so remarkable in the circumstances, that we offer no apology 
for exercising the readei’s patience ujion so interesting a topic, But 
for the cause of tiutli and justice, the txsk were odious and ungrateful. 

A refeience to our foimer papeis will prove our profound respect for 
the character of Halley, which respect resulted from studying his various 
and sagacious inquiries in mathematics, natural history, winds and 
tides, gunnery, antiquities, magnetism, and celestial mechanics — all 
which he treated with a versatility of talent as raie as it is admirt^ble. 
We also possessed something like a personal legaid towards his memory, 
from the circunAtance of his having been commissioned as a captain in 
the Royal Navy, and in ih it capacity acted as one of our earliest prac- 
tical hjdiograpliers, as shown by his various scientific voyages in the 
Paramour*, and his suiveys of the British Channel and the ports of 
Dalmatia On such grounds we ardently wished to believe his bio- 
graphers in the assertion that “ Halley possessed all the qualifications 
necessary for the astronomer, the naturalist, the scholar, and the phi- 
losopher he was cindidm his judgment, fanifopn and blameless in his 
manners , always communicative, and totirlly disinterested ” Such was 
the view in which we delighted, and such was the estimate on which 
we placed him m the foremost rank of British woi tines. We have, 
however reluctantly, been compelled to lower him “ a few pegs ” from 
this high estate, on a chain of evidence which cannot be shaken. 

In 1832, Mr Fiancis Baily, so well known by Ins scientific energy, 
was infoimed that an opposite neighbour of his was in possession of a 
large collectiom of original manusciipt letters written by the celebiated 
Flamsteed to his friend Mr Abraham Shaip, which had been found in a 
garret. These contained matter of a highly ihleresting tenour, and Mr. 
Daily having also discovered a vast mass of manuscript books, papers, 

* "We apprehend that the mildness and*pUrab»hty hitherto assigned to Halley’s 
temmer may be so iar called in (picstion, that the conduct ut the ** leiractoiy” ofheera 

of the Paramour, hy which he was compelled to return from the West Indies in 1C99, 
in^ admit of more palliation than has evei yet been allowed them His interest 
auinced to get them alUempved, and he sailed again m a couple of months with a 
pew batchf • 
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and letters belonging to Flamsteed, on the shelves of ttid Royal Obser- 
vatory, the whole forming a collection of such inestimable value in an 
astronomical point of view, that Mr. Baily represented to the Board of 
VisitoA of the Observatory the propriety of their being printed, with a 
rcpublication of th^ British Catalogue, nobly oifering to superintend the 
work. Such a proffer deserved to be met with corresponding liberality ; 
and the Admiralty immediately ordered its being carried into effect at the 
public expense ; and the consequence is, rescuing the name of Flamsteed 
from much obloquy that had attached to it^from the writers of his own 
day down to Sir David Brewster. To no man has astronomy been 
more indebted than to Flamsteed, whose unparalleled exertions, through 
vexations and difficulties that would* have weighed down a less ardent 
mind, are well set forth by the diligence of Mr. Baily. “ Instead of 
the mere selfish and indolent observer,*’ says this gentleman, “ pursuing 
his observations at his own ease and for his own amusement, regardless 
of his fame, and unwilling to communicate the result of his labours to 
others, we find him not only actively employed in making and dividing 
his own instruments, with his own hands and at his own expense, but 
also devoting liis spare liours to the investigation of the lunar and 
planetary theories, suggesting remedies for the various anomalies that 
lie too frequently met with, forming tables for the more accurate compu- 
tation of their places, and communicating the result of his inquiries with 
tlie greatest readiness to those who were prosecuting the same studies ; 
at the same time struggling not merely with illness, but with difficulties 
and obstructions of every kind.*’ 

It will not be uninteresting to scientific seamen to learn that the 
origin and express purpose of establishing the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich ^as for finding the longitude and improving navigation. 
The necessity of such an institution became evident by an incident 
which Flamsteed tlius relate?* : — 

“ When I came to London, in the beginning of the year 1675, a bold and 
indigent Frenchman, who called himself Le Sieur St. Pierre, had soli- 
cited the King to take notice of his deserts : he pretended no less than the 
absolute discovery of the Ion otluUe from easy celestial observations; and 
demanded the hei^htfi of two Uars^ and on ivhich side of the meridian they 
were, with the heights of the^nooiis two limbs, •with the pole's height, to 
be given to minutes, as mfso the year and day of the observations — whence 
he undertook to show under \^hat meridian f hesc ohsei-vations were made. 
His Majesty appointed the Lord Brouncker, the Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. 
Pell, and several other ingenious persons to receive his proposals, and fur- 
nish him with the observations he required, to try his skill. These met at 
the house of Colonel Titus, whither Sir Jonas MooVe took me to one of their 
meetings ; at which, according to the power given them by his Majesty, I 
was admitted into their number, and desired to provide the observations 
demanded : which I did, contrary to our Frenchman’s ei^iectation, and 
showed that the observations he required were not sufficient lor his purpose, 
by reason that the best |stronomical tables erred sometimes 12 minutes 
in the moon’s place. He had no way to come off, but by pretending that 
the observations were feigned ; I showed him that they were not, yet had 
they been so, they might* have served for his purpose some cases ; that 
ho had only betrayed his own ignorance ; and that we knew better methods. 
Upon which he huffed a little, and disappeared, since which time we have 
heard no further of him.” 

As the government of the day merely allowed* him a house and a 
' *U. S. Journ.No. 83. OoT. 1835, M 
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prsearious salary of 100^., mihout my imirumenU^ Flamsteed was 
obliged to confide on his own means and the valuable friendship of Sir 
Jonas Moore. But, as if his selected task for the advancement of astro- 
nomy and navigation were not sufficiently laborious. King Charles, to get 
something which every one could estimate in return for the money, 
ordered that he should instruct monthly two boys fioni Christ Church 
Hospital, which was a great interference with his pioper avocations. 

Such was the situation of our first Astronomer Royal : in the present 
day that functionary is not, only allowed a competent salary, but pro- 
vided with assistants and every desciiption ot instruments that may be 
required. Yet, notwithstandnig all the miser able shifts and obstructions 
with which he had to contend, he ^eat an almost untrodden path for 
the long space of forty-foui ) ears, with sedulity, patience, and Lonesty , 
and m his HiUoria Ccelestis le'iied a monument ot national renown 
which no indulgence or favour of the Court could have ever sufficiently 
requited. Yet what weie the steps taken on such an occasion ? “ The 
whole of the instruments,” Edys Mi, Baily, ‘‘ weie Flamsteed’s own, 
the Government not having bi'en at the expense even of lepairmg them ; 
and the whole of the observations having bei n reduced at flamsteed’s 
own charge (many of them in duplicate), and aiianged by him into 
catalogues and tables. Yet (pro/i pudor in the latter portion of his 
life the fruit of his long and laborious services was forced from him, and 
treated as the property of Government ; at his decease the instruments 
also were actually claimed by the Government as their own, and his 
executors were annoyed with a vexatious and troublesome lawsuit on 
that account.” 

** And who,” demands the gentle reader, “ were the culprits*, that 
dared to hara^ the noble career of so valuable and so gbod a man?” 
We grieve, ana deeply grieve, in being compelled to reply — Newton 
and Halley ! Fain would we offer something palliative of the lament- 
able infirmities exhibited by the highly-gifted Newton , but a strict 
examination of the documents before us, together with references to the 
manuscripts in possession of the Royal Society, offers nothing ; and 
there is every presumptive reason to suppose that his great and powerful 
mind was unworthily influenced by Halley’s intrigues. Tlie whole is of 
too much moment m the history of Biilii>h science and nautical astro- 
nomy to be passed over bjightly, <we thrrefore beg to submit a con- 
densed statement of the facts. 

Having formed a catalogue of two or three thousand stars, besides 
corrections to the solar, lunar, and planetary tables, Flamsteed became 
anxious to print the results. He commenced the publication at his 
own cost and risk ; but alter be had expended upwards of 2000/. he 
found himself unable to proceed farther, but for the geneiosity of Prince 
George of Denmark, who being a patron of science, proposed to defiay 
the expense of bringing out the work. Here, howcvei, ficsh difficulties 
and^contentiona awaited him. A Committee, with Sir Isaac Newton at 
its head, was appointed to superintend the publication ; and from the 
tenor of the manuscript letters, it appears to hcfVe thrown every obstacle 
in the way to ])revent the progress 'of the printing in the manner pro- 
posed by Flamsteed ; and it is evident, from other sources as well as 
the correspondence itself, that Newton and Halley carried the Com- 
inittee tlieir own way, directing that the Observations should be so pub- 
lished, as to include only those parts relating to the moon and planers ; 
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tlrus woikmg upon their own favourite objects, and leaving the mass of 
Flamsteed^s observations of the fixed stars wholly unnoticed. Neither 
Newton nor Halley seem to have been aware of the vital importance 
of fixing the fundamental points of Astronomy by accurate and well- 
determined series of stars and littlo could the former have imagined 
that, within a centun, his gravitation would be extended to the stellar 
legions, and successfully applied to the investigation ol sidereal ellipses. 
Flamsteed set the true ex imple, which was adopted and followed up by 
Bradley; and it is to tlicir txeitions tha4 practical Astronomy stands 
on us puscnt exact and useful basis, foi the “ Biitish Catalogue” has 
been made the foundation of all succeeding ones. 

Nor fctas it mf rely the diflercnte*ot ojjinion upon a given point that 
retarded tli^ progic'^s ot tins national woik The Committee, or rather 
Sir Isaac Newton, as principal manager, conducled the business, in 
spite ot lepi aled remonstrances, without Flamsteeds privity or concur- 
rence, and threw so many tiivolous impediments in tlie way, that three 
\e'iis elapsed belore the fiist and least inteiesting volume was printed 
Bcfoie the scc( nd was entered upon, Sii Isaac required the injuied 
astiononni to deposit the containing the onginal entries with the 

CommjltLC , riamsUed at first resisted, but at length found himself 
obhjed to comply, oi else to forfeit the Pi met *8 patronage, and the 
Catalogue, incomplcU as it was, was accoidmgly sealed up in the pre- 
'seiice of Sir Christopliei \^ u n, and delixcicd into Newton’s hands. 
New and V txalious c 1 uses foi delaj weie however brought forward, 
and before the second \olurne was sent to the press, Piince George 
dud, by which the work was completely stopped In hopes of more 
favourable ^imes, liimsutd piocetdca with his astronomical investi- 
gations , hut was unexpectedlv interrupted, by being puxately informed 
in 17P2, tliat his C italogue — winch he liad delivered sealed up, into 
Sii Isaac’s cuslody as a sacred deposit — was in the press. Ho also 
leaint, lliat Halley had the supciinteneh nee of the printing, tliat he 
pretended to have found many faults, and tliat he had boasted of the 
pains which he had taken in correcting the eirois Tins was too much 
toi a man who iiad sji^ nt thirty -five years of his life upem the work, to 
hear without resentment , .^nd he accordingly expressed his opinion, in 
no very cenuteous lan^inge*, ot the unfruneH) and hostile mani- 

festations towards Inm lle5 tii n*deman«lcd fioni the Committee the 
retiiin e)f Ins ni muse iijits, w Inch icqucst the y appear to Iiave refused. 
Th breach was now complete, and riamsteed evenlually commenced 
legal ])rof endings against ‘^ir Isaac Newton for the restitution of his 
pipeib. But It w IS piincipallv upon Hallev, whose disingenuous and 
illiheidl pi el ice to the woik in quevtum convicts him as deserving of it 
— that the foue of liis in<lign Uion was din cteel, chaiging him, m direct 
t ims, witli having sui reptitionsl> purloined the manusciipf Observations 
and Catalogue deposiled witli liie (. gnnniltce, and with having pub- 
lished them in a g ublcil, niutilited, and incorrect manner, and there 
18 evidence enough to fix all the odium attached to so base a transaction 
— a tiansaclion equallf unjust to PI unsleed and to»the public Not 
svlisfied with branding the “ in ilicous tine f,” Flamsteed did not rest till 
he obtained a Roxal oukr to have the remaining unsold cojnes of the 
up to him for the purpose of being ** sacrificed to 
Truth ” 'Three hundred copies, out ot the four hundred printed, were 
* . M2 
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consequently sent down to the Observatory, in 1716, wliere the portion 
so clandestinely edited by Halley was committed to the flames : and 
the insulted astronomer appears to have missed no opportunity^f de- 
stroying every copy that subsequently came into his posse‘‘bion. The 
Committee, or Referees as they were styled, whether designedly or 
otherwise, seem to have left no stone unturned that could give annoy- 
ance to the injured Flamsteed. Besides the haughty and magisterial 
domination which they assumed over him and his aflairs, with an 
affectation of liberality, they “ designed to have asked for linn** tlic 
remaining copies of liis work, after the distribution which they proposed 
to make, as follows, which, it* is evident, would forestall all chance of 
profit by their sale : — • t 

“ In discharge of our tiust, we think it likewise our duty to acquaint 
your Grace, that her late Majesty, m order to make the Obser\ations as 
serviceable to future generations os possible, for the iiii pi element of astro- 
nomy, geography, and navigation, intended to dispose of tliem by making 
presents to such as were comprehended under the following heads : — 

“ 1 . Public libraries at home and abroad. 

“ 2. Professors, and other eminent mathematicians, at home and abroad. 

“ 3. The nobility of Great Britain, who have libraries of note. 

“ 4. Those about the late Pimce, who had been instiumental in proraotino- 
the work. 

5. The referees and their friends.” 

That such usage should have excited the highest resentment in a sus- 
ceptible mind is not matter of surprise, and the whole of riamsteed’s 
letters breathe a high and apparently honest indignation. Here Halley, 
or as he is also called, ‘‘ Newton’s Captain,” cuts so different a fitrure 
from that in which he has usually bcjeu depicted, that caiuliui demands 
an exposition ; vn a letter to Sir Isaac, dated February 21th, 1691-2, 
Flamsteed says— 

“ It only remains that I give you the answer I would make to our 
^sttng frtend, when he asks me ‘ Why I do not piint my observations^’ 
^18 first, * I do not flpd myself under any obligations to iceei\e instructions 
what to do, or be go^c^ned by him and liis associates the Mus'i Secondly , 
I would not thrust such an incomplete catalogue on the woild as he has 
done from St Helena; nor he obliged to compliment the best reputed 
astronomeis of our time, fUs he has done all bf them,) by telling them, that 
had their cataloguesr been extant, he jvould ha\o c^allcd his a supplement to 
theirs, as he has done (for wFant of them) ot Tycho s. Nor will I gi\c any 
one occasion to tell the w’orld I have cued a 60th pait of what La Hire has 
published he does in a star of the Crosiers, and one of the Centaur : that I 
understand what I have to do much better than he ; and when and how it 
will be best for me to publish my own labouis : that I wull not be beholden 
to him for his assistance or advice : that if he wants employment for his 
time, he may go on with his sea-projects, or square the supei flees of cylin- 
dne ungulas find reasons for the change of the variation, /ir give us a true 
account of all his St Helena exploits ; and that he liad better do it, than 
buffoon -those to the Society to whom he has keen more obliged than he 
dares acknowledge : that he has more of mine in his hands already than 
he will either own or restore ; and that I have no esteem of a man who has 
lost his reputato^n, both for skill, candour, and' ingenuity, by silly tricks, 
ingratitude, and foolish prate : and tliAt I value not all, or any of the shame 
of him and his infidel companions ; being very well satisfied, that if Christ 

• Mr. Baily suggests that this word may be intended, m a dictatoiial sense, for 

the word mutt. It is used in another draft of the letter. 
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and his apostles were to walk again upon earth, they should not escape free 
from the calumnies of their venomous tongues.” 

AnM in a letter to the celebrated Dr. Smith, November 1, 1700 — 

“ The discourses Mr. Halley has hi cached and fomented, relating to my 

not publishing my observations, sign if} * 111116 ; for the world him, 

his ^j*inciples, and practices ; and that all the dust he raises is only by the 
help of our young lewd gentlemen, whom he encourages nj their Mces, and 
they lemunerate him by spreading his slanders. I have resolved to take no 
revenge of liim, but (that I may not be vvaiitiijg to myself) I have put a larger 
papei than I gave }ou, v\ith some notes on it, into a great hand, who is as 
much satisfied with it as you with my lesser and incomplete letter, and will 
make good use of it A courtier w^uld have me print it, but there is no 
need, 15r Mr. Hdlle} s reports are like to make him ashamed in a little 
time. Ills gieat fiieiids are sensible of his beha^ loiir, and begin to keep him 
at a distance 1 would have him reform of himself, aud make reparations, 
if It might he; and thereloie give him fair time, for I cannot mention the 
leflections he has made without exposing jiim too much, whereas I desire 
not to make him sinait, but blush ; or rather, not blush so much as repent 
and become a good and sincere man.'' 

These are Laid wouls, my masters,” to be bandied about among 
pliilosophers ; yet wliile the high state of excitement which hostility had 
occa'fonecl ])rom|)ted Flamsteed to utter epithets of opprobrium other- 
wise inexcusable, what can he said for Newton? — for him who, of all 
others, we delighted to hold forth as one of the standards ot human 
extcllcnce? One whose temper has been described as so placid and 
ctjual, that scarcely any accident could disturb it ; to be now marked as 
“ pioud and insolent/’ fond of flattery, and as be was advanced in 
jiltKO, so “ be laised himself m ct^nvcrsation, and became more magis- 
teiial.” Me will submit a passage to our readers, whjfh will, in some 
measuie, explain oui surprise, meiely observing, that when the original 
letter was first sliewn to us,*we could scarcely credit the evidence of our 
senses, fiom preconceived notions, that so deplorable an instance of 
human fiailty could exist in so majestic and powerful a mind. In 
October, 1711, Flamsteed, then in Ins 65th year, and so infirm as to 
lequire support, was summoned to wait upon a committee of the visitors 
of the Observatory, of whom Sir Isaac, as President of the Royal 
Society, was the hea^l an^ fiont. Flamsteed attended accordingly, 
when the following lamentalle scene took place : — * 

“ I have had another contest with the President of the Royal Society, who 
liad formed u plot to make my instiuments theirs, and sent for me to a com- 
mittee, wheie only hiiiihelf and two pliybicians, (Dr. Sloanc, and another* 
as little skilful as him&ch) were piesent. The President ran himself into a 
great heat and very indecent passion. I had lesolved aforehand his kn— ish 
talk should not move me; shewed him that all the instruments in the 
ObseiVwitoiy were my own; the mural arch and valuable quadrant having 
been made at*my own chaige, the lest purchased with my own money, 
except the sextant and two clocks, w\)ich were g^^en me by Sir Jonas 
Moore, with Mr. Tovvnelef's micrometer, his gift, some years before I came 
to Greenwich. This nettled him, for he has got a letter from the Secretary 
of State, for the Royal Sk)cicty to be visitors of the Obscrvatoiy ; and he said, 

‘ good have no Observatory as no instruments." I complained then of 
my cat alogue being printed by Raymer without my knowledge, and that 

* The other physician was Dr. Mead, as appears from other descriptions of this 

scene, which Flamsteed wiofe, without much shade of difference. From one we 
Ijarn that Newton calKd him a ** puppy f and many other hard names, but puppy was 
the most innocent of ttiem.^’ Raymer is a name applied to Halley. 
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Iwa^ robbed nf the fruits of my labours. At this he fired, and called me 
all the ill names, puppy, &c , that he could think of. All I returned was, I 
put him in mind of his passion, and desired him to f^overii it, and k^ep his 
temper ; this made him rage worse ; and he told me how much 1 had 
received from the Government in tiie 36 yeais I had served. 1 asked him 
what he had done for the 500L per annum that he had received ever since 
he had settled in London. This made him calmer ; but findinfjj him t^oing 
to burst out again, I only told him my catalogue, half flmshed, was delivered 
into his hands, on his own request, scaled up. He could not den]y if, hut 
said Dr. Arbuthnott had procured the Queen’s order for opening it. This I 
am persuaded was false, or it got .ifter it had been opened. I said 
nothing to him in return : but with a little more spirit than 1 had hitherto 
shewed, told them that God (who \va4 seldom s])oke of \\ith lespect in that 
meeting) had hitherto piospered all m> labours, and 1 doubted not would do 
so to a happ> conclusion ; look niy leave, and left them. Dr Sloane said 
nothing all this while; the other Doctor told me I was proud, and insulted 
the President, and ran into the same passion with the Prcsiilent. At my 
going out I called to Dr. Sloane, told him he had behaved himself civilly, 
and thanked him for it. I saw Ravmer after, drank a dish ot coffee with 
him, and told him, still calmly, of the villainy of his conduct, and called it 
blockish.^' 

Poor old Flamsteed comforted himselt, as well as he could, in his juir- 
suits, feeling keenly that the ill usage he liad met with was “a dis- 
honour to the Queen and the nation, and w'ouid cause just reflections on 
the authors of it in future times.** And still more prophetically does he 
anticipate what Mr. Baily*8 laborious inquiries liave iiilfillcd. — “ J will 
leave time (the mother of truth) to vindicate me to the world, and 1 
foresee she will do it justly and fully.’* 

The fame of Newton is too dear tb Biitain, to science, .-v'nd to huma- 
nity, to be impugned upon sliglit grounds ; there is, liowcver, too much 
reason, from other contemporaneous sourc 's, to suppose that the uni- 
form mildness of character usually attiibutcd to liim li.is Iven owing to 
the partiality or ignorance of his biograjihers. lie was but a mortal, 
and though a splendid specimen of the lace, one who, according to 
Whiston, was fearful, suspicious, and “ impatient ot contradiction.*^ Tlie 
latter imputation may liave caused his strange hostility to Flamsteed, 
though they hoih were doomed, as it were/to row in tiie same boat for 
upwards of forty years, dining which the cpiidudl of Sir Isaac, in rela- 
tion to the British Cataloging, was so little conducive to the interests of 
science, that it is necessary to glance at the nature of tiie intercourse 
between tlie two philosophers, previous to the great rupture. 

It seems that tlie acquaintance between Newton and Flamsteed com- 
menced so early as 1674, when the latter sujiiilied the former wMili the 
diameters of the planets which he had already ohservf*d at Derby. To- 
wards the clo^^e of 1680, and in the beginning of 1681^ a remarkably 
great comet appeared, which, on observing “ their line,” and deducing 
the plares by repeated calculaticTiis, Flamsteed jironounced to be one 
and the same body, before and after it bad passovl the sun. ’Miis per- 
suasion Newton not only contradicted, but alst^ treated it with lidicule, 
though he afterwards altered his opinion, and announced in his Pnn- 
cipia that Flamsteed was right. Yet the terms in which the recanta- 
tion was couched were not quite soothing, for ridicule cuts deeply: — 
** He was pleased to acknowledge that 1 had disputed that the comets 
Been in November and December were one and the same ; and that I 
had given him the line of its way not much difl'erent from his parabo- 
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lical one there described. Wliereaa himself had disputed against their 
being one, and consequently against that one describing any paiabolic 
line.’*X They afterwards corresponded “ civilly *' for a dozen or four- 
teen >eais, on the subject ot the lunar and planetary theories, and vari- 
ous infricale points in physical astroniftnv, m a manner that cannot but 
e\ci(^ the most profound respect toi the extent and depth of their 
talents , and we feel console d m adding that, though the present cor- 
respoiulence cert inly stains his nioial excellence to a certain degiee, 
the splendid attainments ot Newton shine ift full energy. 

At length, about 1(595, Flamsteed suyplied Six Isaac with about 15(1 
places ot the moon, ckduced from observations made with the mural 
arch, altd com paicd with tables fitted to the Hoiioxian theory; but 
under a strict covenant tint he should not “ impart them to anybody 
without my consent For 1 told him (md ho knew it very well) that 1 
had made use ot an old citalogue of the fixed stars, made to the begin- 
ning ot th( yeai 1()S6, fiom obscivatioris taken with the sextant, that 
1 was nov\ busy vmiIi a hcttei and nioie convenient mstiument; and 
that, as soon as 1 had got the* new catalogue, 1 intended, peifectcd, all 
those pi ic( s of the moon should he calculated over again and imparted 
to him ** Tins covenan*. It appeals, was not kept, and Newton com- 
municated his tlieoiy of 'unar motions to some persons ol very ordinary 
skid in what concerned the celestials, and “ sucli small mathemati- 
cians’* as acqimed reput ition by even talking auout the Pnncipia; 
one of these, Di, Giegoiy, declaied theie was no need ol further obser- 
vations. Flamsteed, hurt at not having the “ emendations ** sent to 
him at fust, piocuicd them for investigation, and in the result, finding 
the he ivcn8*would not couple wAh the numbers, avovjgjl himself no 
aduiirei theieol. ^ 

The same laudeis of i\\i. Pnncipia began to be vocifcious about the 
Gieenwich observations, asking “ whj I did not print I — as if I were 
obliged to pubhsli m> works )ust when the) pleased, though they did 
not undci stand auN more of them than the) clid cH his book, which they 
so much cried up ” Thi^ tasluon ot dcminding work before it is com- 
plete — foi it IS quite a fashion — and of huri\ing pipers out before they 
are niatuie, or piecemtaltis a sciious clo*^ upon sen nee, by open- 
ing tlie floodgatLb to ^)liemei i It is true that ike theorist may occa- 
sionally want the aid of })ia(tical knowlcflge, but it is both un)ust and 
unreasonable that he should he allowed, by assuming a Bup})osititiou8 
precedence, to liamper the nieiitoiious caret i of another “ Would it, 
J say, bo wisely done of me/ ba)5 l^lamsteed to Newton, “ to cease 
my designed observations of the constellations that yet lemain to be 
taken or comjdettd, to transciihe what 1 have done for the press, and 
to attend to it for twelve months to gain a little presept reputation? 
Would not even those men, who ask so peevishly why I do not jirmt 
them ? would thev not t^ll me I might have staid another year or two, 
for all their idle talk, and have given them tlic whole complete ?”* 

Here may be traced ^the first symptom of the coolness which after- 
wards broke out into jop^m rupturg, and terminated •all amu able rela- 
tions between two of the most remarkable men of tlieir age. We 

• Mr Bally says, — “ Had 1 lamsteed publibhed his catalogue at this time, he 
would have fal*eu into the very same eiror that Halley dul , who, having delermined 
we interrautual distances of the southern stars by means of the sixtunt only, was 
obliged to depend on*lycho's observations for his fundamental points, and has thui 
given us a catalogue which is ot net use whatever to the practical astronomei.” 
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conversed cnjlly as often as we met accidentally,” says Flamsteed, 
“ and he failed not (as if he were a great master of my methods) always 
to ask ‘ Jiow the catalogue went on * To which I always gave hifh sin- 
cere answers; telling liim how far I had proceeded, and that I wanted 
more liands both to carry on llte obseivations and calculationb that 
were necessary. But this 1 could not get him to take notice of.” New- 
ton went down to Giecnwicli on the 10th of Apiil, 1704, and after 
dining with Flamsleetl, offeied to recommend his pnvatdy to the 
Prince. This the astronomeV declined, fiom an insight which he con- 
sidered he bad into the motivf^ for the offer “ 1 had foimtily tried 
hib temper, and always found him i,nsidioiis, ambitious, and excessiNely 
covetoub of praise, and impatient of contradiction. I had lakch notice 
of some faults m the 4th book of his Princtpia, winch, instead of 
thanking me for, he resented ill. "iet was so presumfUious that he 
bomctinies dared to ask ‘ why I did not hold mv longue ' ” 

Such is the new and extraordinsi) position in winch the mighty 
Newton IS to be viewed, but the brilliance of his lejmtation, like that 
of the solar orb, is capable of bearing a few macubc without much 
obscuration. The blemishes aie, indeed, 1 imentable, but they are so 
nearly venial, that but for the cause of tiuth, and the injustice done by 
various vvi iters to a worthy and exemplary astronomer, we could liave 
almost wished that the documents in question had nt vei been brought to 
light. Tlie regard foi Newton's clnractcr is deeply seated in the 
bosoms of men at Hige. Even the injured riamsteed himself sa)s,— - 
“ I believe him to be a good man at tlie bottom, but, through bis natu- 
ral temper, suspicious, and too easy to be possessed with calumnies, 
es|ecially sudi as arc impressed with raillerj. To cuie him of it, find- 
ing a Bible m Iffs room wlieie I waited Ins rising (for I got to bis liouse 
before be was up, and spent a part of tlie^time 1 waited in reading), 
meeting with a sheet of papei, I wrote upon it this distich, which I 
remembered from a late satire, — 

* A bailteiing spiiit has our men possessed, 

And wisdom is become a standing jest.’ 

Head Jeicmiah, chap ix to the 10th verse. 

I do not know wluthei h* his seen it, bu« I think he cannot lake it 
amiss if he has , ancLif he n fleets a little on it, In will find I have given 
liim a seasonable caution aga nst Ins ciedulity.’’ 

Although tlieie can he no full excuse for the conduct of the prince of 
philosophers, we hope that tlieie mav still exist something in ])allialion 
of the causes winch may have led to it Ibe whole of the statements 
in the Flamsteed documents — though often querulous, and too prone to 
impute motives — bear the strongest internal evidence of tiutli , but still 
they may he pronounced cxjmite and unilateial We, llierefoic, could 
wish that some zealous Cantihrigian would undtitake a life of Newton, 
and pubJisIi all the valuable documents that jjre obtainable respecting 
him , for such an object tlie volume now picsented by the Admiralty to 
the public will be a model, — for a man of science, principle, and erudi- 
tion lias not only stepped out to rescue the memory of a deceased be- 
nefactor to mankind from unmerited obloquy, but at the same time he 
has, by a rare union of skill and airangement, placed the “ British 
Catalogue” on a basis more accordant with its merits, than it ever 
stood on before ; by which he has united, to the latest posterity, the 
names of Flamsteed and Bail). 
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NOTICteS ON THE AUSTRIAN ARMV.* 

\ 

BY CAPTAIN BVSII IlAI I , ROYAI NAVY. IN I E ITER TO THE EDITOR. 

It must he observed tliat the pay of Ae Austrian troops varies accord- 
ing two circumstances , one is the state of peace or of war, the other 
the particular province m which the legiments may he stationed In 
war the pay is somewhat higher than in pj?ace, and is generally con- 
sidered to be suffigicnt The peace pay is much complained of as being 
insufficient to maintain tlic officers in proper manner, and this defi- 
ciency i§ the cause of great distress •to those who have nothing besides 
ihcir pav, — a vcr\ numeious class in the Austrian army. At the hi cak- 
ing out of a war, eveiy officer in the army receives one month’s pay 
(^tla to equip himself for the field, with rations and horses according to 
his lank, 

TJie pay of the arm) is different foi almost every different descrip- 
tion of troops , one for the Infantry, anotlici lor the Cavaliy, a third for 
tlio Engineer^, a fourth foi the Aitilh i), and so on, but 1 shall give 
VO i mticly a statement of the Infantry and Cavalry pay as being the 
most important 

Tlie Austrian dominions arc divided into four separate, and very dis- 
tinct, sets of provinces, — viz the CTeiman, the Ilunganan, the Galli- 
( I in, and the Italian. And the pay of the troops, at least in peace, is 
dctcrniined by the piovince in which thev may be quarteied It may 
he useful, perhaps, to give the names of these provinces, of which the 
(ss(fntial «nid characteristic n itioinl difleicnccs are well worthy of the 
'-tudy ot miBtary men foi many icasons, some of whijj.U^'f'^all have 
occasion to stite m another pait of this letter, 

PROVINCES OF THE AUSTRIAN rJMPIRE. 


(A) The German provinces are — 

1st Aiclidukeclom of Austria. 6th 
2ii(l. Dukedom of JMyiia dth 

3ul Kingdom of Illyria. 7lh 

4th The Pnncipalitv of Tjiol 

(B) Kingdom of Galicia • 

(C) The Hung«irian provinces aie — 

1st Kingdom of Hungary, 5th 

2nd. Kingdom of Sclav onia. 

3rd Kingdom of ( ic'atia. Oth. 

4ih Kingdom of Dalmatia 


(D) The Italian or Lombai do- Venetian province‘s 


KingdoFli of Bohemia. 
Margravate of Moravia. 
Austrian Silesia. 


Gland Dukedom of Transyl- 
vania 

llie Militiry Frontier (bor- 
dering on lurkey). 


Owing to tins great diversity of cjountries forming one empire, a 
great confusion of tonjfucs prevails in the Austrian aimy when any 
considerable number are brought together, and what is found to be 
almost as inconvenient ^n piacticc, there is so great a*diflerence in their 
manners and habits tTlat it lendefs good discipline, and especially the 
elementary training, veiy difficult under some circumstances. 


‘ Concluded from puge 30. 
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German is the only Jan^u.ige positively required for a young man 
entering the army as a subaltern ; but he soon finds it nearlv indispen- 
sable to acquire a knowledge of the languages current in his regiment 
The word of command and all the technical names are German, but 
to explain and enforce orders, and generally to cany on the business of 
the regiment, would be impossible in a Polish or Italian regiment, for 
example, li the officer was unacquiinted witli tlio onlv dialect known to 
the man. The languages spoken currently m the Austrian arm\, inde- 
pendently of various pitois «.linost as strongly conlradistinguished, aie 
the German, Sliviscb, Hungarian, Walhcluan, Ill#iau, and Italian 
The Italian, as cvei\ one kno vs, has little or no aniiogy vvjtli the 
Germ in, and tUc liunguian is a*totail\ difteiont langiiigc fiom any 
of those enui leiatcd Jtis supposed, nuUid to be an oriental dialect, 
and cf^itainh includes many rurkish ana Tailar word's 

I shall now give you a notice of the }>ay o( thelnfintiy and tlic 
C a\aliy, both in p ace and in wai, with the variation winch tikes place 
in peace according to the piovince wheic the troops may he stationed, 
distinctions which, as you v\ill obscive, do not apph to the w ir pay, 
when the troops being in constant motion v\onkl lender such diflerences 
much too complicated. I have given also the number of rations which 
are allowed to the officers both m pcicc and in wai 

In speaking loosely, llie florin may be taken at 2s sterling , but, as 
the coirtct value is veiy ncailv 2s \\d ^ I liivc carefully converted all 
the monies in the following t iblcs into sterling at that rate 


The pay of the Austrian troops is as follows — 
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* The i kreuzer added to the pay of the Cavalry soldier is kept back for shoeing 
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Pay of a Pield Marshal 
f, of a Gent'ial 

of a Lieut Geneial 
ff ui a Major Gtoeral 


12.000 F10.I ! £1272 

8.000 „ 648 

6.000 „ 636 

4.000 „ 424 


The officers have lodging and fuel ^ovided for them, or it they be in 
citk^wheie there are no barracks, they leceive an equivalent in money. 
In tlie AitilUiy and other extri coqis the jiay is lather higher at ail 
times than in the lnlanti> Both in the Intantiv and in tlie Artillery 
the ficld-officeis allowed, in lime of vv m*, a certain number of lations 
e\tia, the coloiW 8, and the heuten;jnt-colonel and rnajois 3 In 
time of peace tne colonel is allowed 3 lations, and the lieutenant- 
coloTul^nd majors 2 The lations are worth about 3 floiins, or about 
6*} 4(1 , a month In lime of w u, tin olTicers liclow the lank of major 
arc allowed 2 laiions foi forige and 2 lations of bread 

In that jirit or the army cinplovtd m Italy, the officeis and men 
h ive been upon the war establishment as to piv and lations for upwards 
of four ycirs , and great pait, if not the wiiolc, of the aimv is now on 
the war c st ihlishmcnt as to numbcis, but not, with the above exception, 
1 believe, as to pav and rations 

The following ration*' of bread and of foiage arc alloweed to the 
officers of Cavaiiy — 



in 1 imc ot Ptaci 

In Time of War 


Rations of 

ll vtiuiis ol 

R itions of 

Rulioub ut 

• 

Hr ul 

• 

1 Ol l^P 

Bre III 

Foiagt 

Colonel 

8 


9 


L cut C olonel • 

6 


C 

10 

Jlf IJOl 

6 


C 

10 

1st Captain 

4 


3 

6 

2iid C a) tain 

4 


3 

5 

1st Lieutenant . • 

2 

3 

•2 

3 

2nd LieiiUnant , 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Paymaster 

2 

2 

2 

3 

(h^plun 

Auditoi or J udge Ad\^ 

1 2 

2 

2 


1 2 

2 • 

2 

S 

Surgeon f • 

2 

• 

2 

a 

‘4 

! 3 


Each officer is allowed a soldiei as a servant, who receives the pay 
of a private of the Infantry 


PENSIONS, 

Those officeis of tlie Austrian Army who are pi iced on the invalid 
list, are divided into two classes one of these is calldU leal or full 
invalids, the other half invalids. Tl^c reil invalids are such as are 
totallv incapable oi luitlfci sei vice in anv dc paitment of the aimv, and 
if they happen to be the oldest officers of their lank in the corps to 


the hoises, and their pay is liable to fluctuation, according to the price oi meat in 
the market. For instance, they leciive halt a krtuzer a day mure iur eveiy kieuier 
that a pound oi meat costs more than 7 kreuzers— -a kieuzer is somewhat less than a 
halfpenny. 
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wliich they belong, they are entitled to the nominal style of the next 
higher grade , and they generally receive a few hunched florins gra- 
tuity besides. The half invalids are such officers as aie capafble of 
doing cfuty in garrisons, in hospitals, and in other stations where some 
superintendence is required • 

The following is the scale of pensions for ofTiccib • — ^ 

Per Annum 

Subalterns • • • • • 200 Florins = £21 

2ml Captains . • ^ • . • 400 , , • 42 10 

1st Captains of Infantry or Captains of Cavalry • 600^^ . 03 15 

Major . . . , . . 800 . 85 0 

Lieut -Colonel • • . • • 1 » > j .1065 

Colonel. • • . . 12,000 ,, . V27 10 

Brigadier-General «... 1 j,000 ,, . 159 7 

D tto of long Service from . • 2,000 to 2500 . £212 to 205 

Luiit -Geneial ..... d,000 ,, . 318 15 

General of C avulry .... 4,000 ,, . 425 0 

Field-Mnrbhdl (his full-pay) . . . 12,000 ,, . 1275 0 

Those generals and other officers who seive in tlie fortresses leceivc 
the same ])ay as the eflecti\e army, but without rations, and they are 
not eligible to further promotion. The invalided ofheers of the Artillery 
have the privilege of drawing a pension of the rank next above that 
which they held when in active service. A lieutenant of Artillery, for 
instance, when he goes on pension, receives 400 florins, whicli is that 
cf a second captain. 

The privates do not receive any pensions after any length of service 
in any branch of the army, unless they become invalids, Tliose sol- 
dicis who have scr\cd their full capitulation, as it i& called, or period 
in the army, whether in the infantry or Cavahy, wiio have not 

passed the SStV year of their lives, are tiansferrcd to the Landwelir, 
or Mihtia, where they must serve, or at aU events have their names 
inscribed, and hold themselves in readiness to serve if called upon, till 
they reach the age of 45. But in no case do the soldiers receive any 
pension unless they ure invalided, and then they receive 3 kreuzeis a 
day, or not quite thice halfpence , but their having become invalids 
in the service must be clearly established, and if caused by any fault of 
their own they forfeit alKach antages. ^ 

I may mention here, that the conscription fd. the supply of soldiers 
to the army is in force threfughout all the Austrian dominions except 
in llie Tyrol, in Italy, and in the Hungarian pro\inces already enu- 
merated. 

The capitulation, or prescribed period of service, in those parts of the 
empire where the conscription prevails, is 14 years, only noblemen 
are exempted from military service In Italy and in the T)rol, the 
soldiers are rpcruited by lot, and no one is exempted. Their capitula- 
tion, however, is only 8 years, and as there is no Landwelir, or Mihtia, 
in tho^>e pi evinces, the soldiers <are entirely fr,ee at the end of 8 years’ 
serMce. There is no Militia m the Hungarian provinces, and their 
portion of llie army — a very expensive one — is furnished arbitrarily by 
the local authorilKjs, and the men sq sent to the army must seive for 
life. 1 believe it is under the consideration of die local government of 
Hungary to substitute the conscription with a determinate capitulation 
for the picseni system of enrolment for life; and already they have 
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commenced the principle, since the last 28,000 men which they sup- 
plied to the strength of the aimy have been taken for ten years only. 

Altijough the men have no pensions at the end of their capitulation, 
they receive a certain small gratuity upon their dismissal, theftraosmt 
of which IS thus regulated. For every ^ear ot service which their capi- 
tulation exceeds 6 years, they receive 2 florins, or a little more than 4? 
For Acample, the Italian capitulation being 8 years, the soldier receives 
8? gratuity , and those whose capitulation is 14 years, as in the Ger- 
man provinces, receive 1/12?. , 

In all the produces of the empire substitutes may be admitted in 
place of the peisons chosen, but th'^se substitutes must cither be persons 
who have already served their period and are in lull health, or they 
must not be under 25 years of age. In Ital\ a substitute often receives 
150/, and in the German provinces from 50/ to 60/. In the Polish 
piovinccs, however, where the people are jioor and unhappy, the Aus- 
trian military service is considered a ])rcferal)le life to that at home, 
and very few persons of any rank, who are taken by the consciiption, 
wish to proem e substitutes 

Not only those soldieis wlio have completed tlieir capitulation in the 
infantry, but also those who have served in the cavalry and artillerv, 
a^e transfeired to the Landwchr, a foot service, for which all the mili- 
tary habits of their past life have unfitted them, and this is held to be 
a gieat anomily in practice, and is very unpopulai Of course it does 
not apply to the Italiin or Hungarian piovinces, nor to ibe Tyrol, 
where, as I have already mentioned, theie is no militia, so that after 
8 years the soldier is quite fiee 

The wives of the Austrian solijiers receive in time of w ar^ at the 
depot of ihelV regiment, one ration of bread per day 

The children of the soldiers and non-commissioned officers are placed 
in the regimental schools af the cantonments where the leciuits of the 
respective infantry regiments are fixed, and the civalry and other corps 
send their cliildicn to these scliools. ^ 

Only four men in each company are allowed to marry. Those who 
may have been manied before entering the service, must leave then 
wives at home. ^ ^ 

Only one-lhird of tlje officers of a regiment are allowed to marry, 
and before permission is given .i •certain^um of money, called a cau- 
tiorit must be lodged vviili government, in order to provide for the 
widow and children in the event of the officer’s death. The officer 
enjov s tlie interest of this cautioji, but the principal c innot be touched 
General officeis are exempted from this regulation Ollier field-officers 
aie required to lodge a capital of 10,000 florins (1060/), or to mort- 
gage property yielding 600 florins (67/ ) a year The officers of lower 
rank must deposit a caution of 8000 florins (850/ ), oi ^operty yield- 
ing 400 florins (45/ ) a yeai. 

Sometimes officers obtain leave to marry through personal favour 
with the emperor, without depositing the usual caution ; but it often 
happens that in such cases, where the widows have np private fortune, 
that they are left deslilpute. Tlie jtroprietor of the regiment has a right 
to refuse an officer permission to marry ; but the officer may appeal to 
the Aulic Council of War and thence obtain leave. 
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The widows of general officers have a pension of 600 florins, or 
about 67/ sterling. 

The sons of officers are received at the military academies at ^enen, 
N||i8ta4t, and Vienna, — or at tlie two schools of cadets, Olmutz and 
Gratz. 

The Austrian army owes its cnief physical strength, and much also 
of Its moral force, to the Hungarian soldiers, and to those of th& pro- 
vinces known by the name of the Slavisch, a word winch, it oujjht to 
he recollected, has no analogy in meaning with our words slave or 
slavish, but is descriptive of an extensive race of j|eople who seem, 
like the Hungarians, admiraWy suited to the military life. The Slaves 
include the Bohemians, Poles, Siowoks (in the north pait of Hpngarv), 
the Windes (in Carniola), the Esclavonians, the (Jroatians, and the 
Dalmatians. The llunganan regiments, especially llicir celebrated 
hussars, form the elite of the arm), and it is considered that even these 
troops might be rendered still more efficient if the system of general 
conscription with a limited capitulation, adopted in the other parts of 
the empire, were introduced m Hungary. At present, instead of every 
man being liable, only those men are taken whom the local authorities 
choose to select, and as these authorities have seldom anv motive for 
sending the best men away, the hast efficient, who will meet the 
required conditions, are almost always selected for the army. The 
country, perhaps, is benefited, but the armv certain Iv suffers, and, of 
course, the officers complain. The facility with which the Hunga- 
rian peasants are converted into excellent hussars is described as being 
something quite extraordinary. They seem, like the Gauchos of South 
America, to be born on liorseback, and are siid to love fighting on its 
own They wish alwa)s to be in the front, ana no reverses 

appear ever to dimmish their admnable animal spirits ; and when their 
cliiefs are courageous and treat them with 'confidence, theie is nothing 
which they will not undertake, and no hardships to which they will not 
submit with patience, in time of war the Emperor can at any time, 
by making an appeal lo the patriotism of the noblemen of Hungary, 
raise, almost m a moment, a body of 50 or 60 squadrons of cavalry 
fully equipped. 

While tlie true Hungarians make the best^ jiossible hussars, they 
dislike exceedingly* to be njade to serve in the infantry. The Raas, 
which pass under the denomination of the slaves of Hungaiy, are 
much better fitted for the infantry than the inhabitants of Hungary 
Proper, but even these are a wild race and require seveie discipline. 
The German troops, on the contiary, are much more docile, but pro- 
portionably dull, though, when duly managed, they aie sturdy enough 
in the field. The inhabitants of Styria, Illjna, and Carinthia are the 
least addpled<of all the inhabitants of tlie empire to make good soldiers. 

It is considered by many officers who have attended to the composi- 
Uon of the Austrian Army, that*the government have never yet taken 
pains enough to avail themselves of those important national distinc- 
tions winch characterise the difierent parts of their vast empire. For 
instance, the inhabitants of the motintainous drstnets of the Alps can- 
not bear to be mounted, and can never, by any degree of training, be 
converted into good cavalry. In the same way, though for different 
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reasons, the sluggish Germans of Austria Proper dislike exceedingly 
to serve on horseback, and no art has been able to make good light 
cavalf^ ot such slow subjects Yet the people of these countries are 
ofien required to enter regiments for which the whole habits of t||pr 
lives have rendered them unfit The Moravians and the Galicians, 
on the other hand, are delighted when they are appointed to serve in 
the li^ht cavalry, for its duties come nearest to the habits of their own 
irregular and demi-savage lives. The Bohemian, again, is happy to 
belong to the heavy horse hia dogged courage and pldegmalic disposi- 
tion render him, in many resjiects, a capital heavy dragoon The 
fisherman on the coasts of the Adriatic^ is taken away bv force, and 
placed, for the first time, in the cavalry A “ liorse-manne,^’ you 
know, is proverbially no great things with us , but I am told these 
marine-hoi semen are still nioK iidieulous 

When all these strong locil tisUs and inbred liabits are not con- 
sidered, th( men very often bfcome so disgusted or indifferent, that in 
peace they fall ill and are invalided, and in war they are often rather 
anxious than otherwise to be m vde prisoners ' 

The drilling of recruits fnquently becomes, therefoie, a very severe 
and protracted labour in the Austrian \rmy , for men arc brought 
together who not only spoik dilfeicnt languages from one another and 
fiom their officers, but ull ot whose previous habits and tastes are 
opposed I hat the actual tiainmg accordingly, not merely m detail, 
but m superintendence, falls, in too miny cases, exclusively into the 
hands of llu iion-commissioned officers, and is almost necessarily 
neglected by tho^e whom it most concerns to secuie the good disci- 
pline and instruction of the recruits^ Ihcrc is another point conmlained 
of a good dell bv officers, which is the piactiec of sendip^^Srairjrsol- 
dicrs, when their period of fourteen years is expired, into the landwehr, 
or militii, instead of using jffoper means to induce these men to prefer 
lein lining in the cavaliy These men must cither re-enter or serve in 
the militia till they are tlnrti -eight years of age Those who choose to 
le enter gam little 01 no adv intige, except escaping from the militia, a 
foot service which they cannot bear Ihe huge tin medal which is 
given them to wear on their breasts, in token ot then being veterans, 
they stem m\ariably to hold m seoin, as assimilating them to the 
licensed mendicants or tlie great iowns They often, therefore, get 
leave to go home, and when there, they cncleavoui to obtain some civil 
employment, which may exempt them from the hated infantry service. 
Failing m this, they become dispirited, and either die, 01 become totally 
useless It is thought that this evil might be remedied, by abridging 
the period of forced seivice, giving highei encouragement to the men to 
volunteer for a longer period, or, when tlieir time was expired, sending 
them to depdt companies, or other suitable employments, instead ot 
compelling them to enter the militia seivicc , and likewise by giving the 
men some pension after » stated period *of faithful and unbioken service. 
The same reasoning which applies to the cavalry is even stronger in the 
case of the artillery, wliere a iong and laborious course of instruc- 
tion 18 entirely thrown^ awa), by sending persons, who have qualified 
themselves for much higher duties, into the militia) where all their 
knowledge is useless. 
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In the ^Austrian prpvlncea where the conscription la in force, (which, 
I may repeat, includes all the provinces except Hungary, the Tyrol, 
and Italy,) tlie country is divided into beairks, or districts, each of/l^hicli, 
a|p>rding to its population, is obliged to supply the army with so many 
m^. Each regiment has its (^wn district or districts, if one be too 
small. The men in the district are divided into two classes, via-, those 
from 19 to 28, inclusive, and those from 29 to 38, inclusive. Those of 
the first clasB must serve, if called upon, either for 20 years, or until 
they are 40 years of age, of which period 14 years must be passed in 
the line before they can enter the militia. For example, a recruit of 19 
will have to serve 14 years imtlie line, and six in the militia, in all 20 
years ; a recruit of 22 years of ago will serve 14 years in the line, and 
four in the militia; whereas a recruit of 28 years of age serves only 12 
years in the line. Thus every recruit serves either 20 years, or until he 
reaches the age of 40. The second class, which consists of men 
between 29 and 38, inclusive, serve in the militia only, and they must 
remain till they reach the age of 45. 

The persons who are exempted from the conscription am, the clergy, 
the noblemen, civilians holding offices under Government, peaisants 
who are possessed of five acres of cultivated land as their own property ; 
and one son out of several, in those cases where the father is unable to 
earn his own subsistence, as well as those who labour under bodily or 
mental infirmity. In Hungary, as I have already mentioned, ike men 
are raised by ballot for life, with the exception of the troops recently 
voted by the Parliament of that country, for a period of ten years* It 
is supposed that Hungary will before long adopt the system of the con- 
sc ajption, where the soldiers will be taken for a limited period, probably 
Italy and the Tyro), the troops are raised ai all limes by 
ballot, and their period of service is only eight years, no one being 
exempted, if drawn, unless he can procure a substitute. 

No ofiScer is entitled to a pension until bad health disqualifies him 
from active service. But I need scarcely mention to you, that innumer- 
able instances are perpetually occurring of officers who “ go on pen- 
sion,” as it is called, for very diilerent reasons than those directed by 
the regulations, as 1 have already pointe^ out, when speaking of the 
private arrangements ma\le by officers desirous of promotion out of their 
turn. Officers on pension ^re notientirely exempt from duty, as they 
are often called upon to serve on courts-martial, and in time ol war they 
are frequently required to perform garrison duty. 

Every soldier, from serjeant to private, whose health has been injured 
in the service to such an extent, that he can neither do duty as a soldier, 
nor work as a peasant, is entitled to a pension ; but in regulating its 
amount, no account whatever is taken of his length of service. Every 
soldier who has served out his period, or capitulation, may enlist again, 
if he pleases, and continue to serve until old age with its attendant infir- 
mities or bad health, entitles Ifim to a pension. Soldiers entitled to 
pension have the option of returning home or entering the military hos« 

E *tab, where th^y receive the same pension as if they were at home ; 

1 $ if iiity do go home, the allowance of bread which is given in the 
hpspitils 18 cut off. The pensions are as follow 
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Seijeant 10 kreQtken R-d^, 4H ‘ 

. Corporal 6 “ 914. ^ 

^ Gefreyter, or lance corporal 5 ‘‘ 9^4. ' 

Private 4 “ « Ifd. " ♦ 

• 

I have heard many other detail respecting the defective organiaaliM 
of tffe Austrian Army, but as 1 have not had the means of verifynig 
these reports by extending my inquiries, and as 1 am of course but IhtKe 
qualified to judge of the merits of such points which are controverted, 
even by military men, I shall not venture further on the subject, but 
proceed to give you a few notices on tRe official administration of the 
forces. • • 

The whole army is under the Aulic Council of War (Ilofkriegtirath}, 
the president of which is named by the Emperor, and he receives all 
orders under the sign manual which relate to the troops. The Adju- 
tant-General is the channel of communication between the Emperor and 
the Council on all military affairs. AH * reports, and ail propositioiMi 
relating to the army, and intended for the Emperor’s consideration, pass 
through the hands of the Adjutant-General. When his Majesty has 
prused them, they are sent by the Adjutant-General to the Council of 
Slate (Staatsrath), where they are transferred by the Secretary to the 
Military Section of the Council ; from whence, after they have been 
considered, and the proper remarks minuted upon them, they are returned 
to the Adjutant-General, who submits them to the Emperor for final 
a[)proval, or such modiffcation as his Majesty, so advised, may deem 
right. 

The Prcsjjlent of the Council is,Jn fact, the War Ministe ^ w^le the 
Vice-President attends more particularly to the “ of the 

army. The President at this time (April 1835) is General Count Har- 
degg, and the Vice-President Lieutenant-General Radossevich. Six 
General officers, and a dozen civil Aulic councillors, and as many secre- 
taries and subordinate officers of various descriptigns form the Council, 
which meets three times a-week, to read and consider the reports from the 
diiferent provinces of the empire. 

The chief of the “ Eut-Major-General”, (at present Lieutenant 
General Count Rothkiiiph) regulates the movements of the troops : be 
is under the orders of the President^of the Council, and is in direct com- 
munication with him at all times. The Archduke John is at the head 
of the Engineers’ department, the duties of which he superintends with 
great assiduity and success. Under his Imperial Highness, the next 
officer is Lieutenant-General Count Baillet de Latour, a very able 
officer, who is called the •• Chief Director” of the department. 

The Supreme General Tribunal of Military Appeals forms another 
department of the administration, of which Lieutenant-General WaC- 
quant is the chief ; but he also is under the immediate orders of the Pre- 
sident of the Aulic Council of War. Of course all these departments of 
the i^inistration of the army have their seat in the capital. In the 
provinces each Commander-in-Chief has a council, resembling in its 
composition that of Vienna, with'its military, political, commissariat, 
judicial, and other sections, each having its chief, its officers, and secre- 
taries. The troops are divided into brigades and divisions, and any military 
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peisan having applications to make, addresses himself first to the brigade, 
whence they are referred to the division for the^ consideration of the 
Commander-in-Chief of ^he province, and by him, if necessarj^ for- 
warded to the Aulic Council of W ar. Military commissioners are attached 
to the different brigades, and the^ visit and examine the state and con- 
dition of the troops in detml, in autumn, and report to head-quartos. 
Finally, there n a department of the AuHc Council of War, calldB Jie 
Buchbaltevey, or Council of Itevision, which audits the annual accounts, 
and pointe out errors, defiqjencies, or ptber offences, in order that the 
council may direct the necessary steps to be taken to cause restitution in 
case of over-expenditures, andio on. 

The General officers whom I have heard named as possesping the 
greatest sliare of public confidence at this moment, and who are looked 
to in the event of a war, are the following : — the Archdulk Charles, 
though no longer young, being now 63, still enjoys the unbounded con- 
fidence of the army and the country ; Lieutenant-General Radetzky ; 
Lieutenant-General Bianchi ; Prince Philip of Hesse-Hombourg ; Lieu- 
tenant-General Wimpffen ; Lieutenant-General Walmoden; Lieutenant- 
General Gepperst ; Lieutenant-General Mensdorff ; Lieutenant-General 
Mazzuchelli ; Lieutenant-General Langenau ; Lieutenant-General Trapp; 
Lieutenant-General Meyer. 

Some of these you will recognise as names which figured m the wars 
of Napoleon, others are as yet unknown out of this country. I have 
Uot placed their names in the order of their reputation, although 1 
believe most people would place General Radetzky at the top; and 
many say that General Langenau should be next. General Meyer la also 
^ ver y rising man. After all, however, nobody is lookecj^ up to with 
* such regard as the Archduke Charles. 

PUNISHMENTS. • 

I think it will be expected that I should not conclude these notices 
without adverting briefly to this disagreeable branch of the subject, espe- 
cially as we often hear the foreign armies referred to in the course of 
the discussions at home on the subject of military punishments. The 
facts, as they relate to the forces of this country, are probably well 
known to you, and to your military readers ; buj 1 confess I was rather 
surprised when 1 learned that the punisliments in the Austrian army are 
almost entirely corporal, and very severe, and almost entirely without 
even nominal, and certainly without efficient control. I shall give you 
just enough of the details to enable you to see what is the nature of 
the system. 

If the Colonel be in command of the battalion, he may, without a 
court-martial, order fifty blows to be given. If a Major be in com- 
mand, he cam order only forty ; and at all times the Captain of a com- 

e ny, and upon his own authority, and on the spot, may inflict 25 bluws. 

le instrument with which these are given is the hazel stick carried by 
the corporals, which just fits the bore of a musket. The man who is 
gunkbed is laid oyer a drum, or stretched along«a bench, and the blows 
are given ^on the breech by two corpflrals, one on*each side. 

The chief authority over each company, as to all the details of disci- 
in all its |ranche|, rests with the Captain, who is held responeible 
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for its good order. But he is uot obliged to allow aoy Ma^ Id Olapie 
betw^n the offemoe and the punishment, nor is he calM u]bl/iA tnoU 
regiments, to make any report of the punishments' he ordm to be 
inflicted. This fearfUl power is, therefore, too ofleh used intelnparately^ 
and without that due consideration which a fixed period of delay, aBi|^ 
the st|ict supervision of higher authorities can alone secure. 

The other punishments which may be inflicted by order of the Cap* 
tain (or by officers of higher rank) are imprisonment, and what is 
called, in German, Kurtz Schiiesen/’ or short ironing, which consists 
in shackling together the opposite wrist find ankle, for a period not ex*> 
ceeding forty-eight hours, with an interval of relief of an hour at die end 
of every «ix hours. There is another punishment of the same descrip- 
tion, thou|||i less severe, called Lang Schliesen,*' or long shackling, 
which conmts in chaining the wrists to the ankles, with longer ^ains 
than the one used in the first case. Extra drill, double guard mount- 
ing, appearing in full dress repeatedly at stated hours, and such minor 
punishments, are adopted by those Captains who, having by judicious 
management brought their companies into such a state of discipline, 
that by the due superintendence of the other officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, find that the severer punishments alluded to may be 
almost entirely dispensed with. I think it right to state, however, that, 
upon careful inquiry, 1 have reason to believe that the corporal punish- 
ments described above are very extensively employed in every branch 
of the Austrian army, and in many corps are almost the only method of 
discipline ever thought of. 

Running the gauntlet (gassen laufen) is a very frequent punish- 
ment in the Austrian army. It cowBists in making the 
naked to the waist, walk up and down a street formed in two rows of 
men, each of whom carries a switch of birch in his hand. The pace is 
left to the choice of the sufferer, who, however, generally prefers the ordi- 
nary marching time. The street of men is about 100 yards long, and 
consists of two rows of 150 men in each, facing one another. The 
offences for which this terrible punishment is inflicted are chiefly deser- 
tion and theft, tliough it may he ordered by a court-martial for other 
grave offences. For the fiAt desertion the offender is generally made 
to pass four times up and four times down the street ; for the second 
offence ten times, and this is the greatest 4mm her ever ordered. One 
hundred blows with the corporals* sticks, in the manner before described, 
is considered equivalent to running the gauntlet ten times. I mention 
this to show the severity of the ordinary every-day punishment of twenty- 
five blows, whicii every Captain of a company is authorized at any 
moment to order without report, or liability to be called to account. 
The Colonel of the regiment (not the Lieutenant-Colonel) is the only 
officer who has authority to order the punishment of the gauntlet with- 
out a court-martial, and he cannot order the offender to run more than 
three times up and three times down a street formed of 100 instead of 
150 men on each side. 

Desertion to the ene^y, as well a^ the highest degreA of insubordina- 
tion, such as striking an officer, are punished with death. The manner in 
which the execution is performed is as follows. A square is formed, of 
which one side is left open, and near the centre, three men are selected, 

N2 
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w)io stand in front of the criminal, who is blindfolded and kneels 
before them, while they place the muzri« of tbeir^ fdeces within about 
nine inches of his head and his breast. The signal for execixtion isl^i^en 
by the Commanding oSoer strildng his boot wkb his aword.4 fbr mur- 
der the soldiers are banged. 1% many oases also of serious offences, 
they are condemned eiU^ for life, or for a period of years, lo wipdc at 
the fortifications. 

Tlie structure of the Austrian courts-martial is very difierenl from that 
in the English army. It i» not formed of officers alone, but includes 
two iff each rank, viz., two privates ; two lance corporals ; two corporals ; 
two Serjeants ; two Ensigns ; two Lieutenants ; two Captains, with a 
Major, as president. This court is fiompetent to try all military ioffences 
eoWitnitted by a Captain inclusive to a private. l£a Majowjgtried, the 
lowest rank which can sit on the court-martial is a lance c^lirat, and 
the president in that case must be a Lieutenant-Colonel. If a Lieute- 
nant-Colonel be tried, the corporal is the lowest rank allowed to sit, and a 
Colonel must be president, and so on. 

The Austrians consider the structure of their courts-martial much 
superior to that of ours; but it seems difficult to understand how 
privates, or even corporals and serjeants, can ever be duly qualified to 
judge of the higher duties and obligations of their officers, which, under 
every variety of case, both of peace and war, are dissimilar to those 
to which tlieir attention is almost exclusively devoted. An officer's 
business is to think for others, and by making himself minutely 
acquainted with the several duties of all the people under him, to be 
able to direct their united energies to a given purpose. The duty of the 
obey implicitly, and without reflection. Ti}e practice of 
command o^^s habits of judging of the character, conduct, and 
motives of others, and enables an officer (o make a just estimate of 
offences, and to balance with propriety the measure of punishment just 
necessary, and no more than is necessary, to preserve order. But the 
whole course of tliought and action of the inferior has a tendency to 
destroy that independence of judgment, and the habit of considering the 
merits of other men’s conduct, which is indispensable in persons who 
ore to sit on the trial oi others. From ill I can learn, indeed, this 
Austrian system o£ courts-martial is but a deception, and leads by 
obvious ways to a tyranny far more*severe tlian would take place, if the 
apparent power of deciding in these matters, as well as tlie real power, 
were left exclusively with the officers. 

I remain yours, most truly, 

Basil Hall. 

OratXf in Siyria^ I9th Aprils 1835. 
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A SftETtH OP THE COAST-GUAHD SEftVtiOE. 

i 

THAT^pait of die coast of Euglaml in which 1 ehali lay mjr jK)El!iE» aH 
know who ai» acquainted with it, is sahat saiioKs term an iranl^anA 
coa6)p-that is, the sea is bounded by clifTs. Perdied near one of Aheni# 
about a quarter of a mile from its edge, was situated a row of coUageSs 
built by the Government as a station for the prevention of smuggling* 
These cottages were surrounded by a wall about four feet high, enclose 
ing a piece of ground, which afforded e^cb inhabitant a sm^l garden* 
that enabled )um to rear a few potatoes and other vegetables^ The 
nearest habitations were half a mil# distant, and these were only a fe\y 
stragglin|||||weUing6, which collectively were called the village* inhabited 
by fisDer^R and their families. A solitary farm-house or two appeared 
in the distance, which broke the monotonous scene of fields witlunit 
fences or trees, and was just sufficient to remind the spectator of the 
scanty means there was of enjoying society* 

In the largest of the first-mentioned cottages dwelt Lieutenant John 
Tliornville, R.N., chief officer of the coast-guard station, with his wife 
and family. In the adjoining one the chief boatman, the next in com* 
mand ; in the others, the riding officer, or, as he lias been lately 
entitled, the corporal of the mounted guard. These, with the commis- 
sioned boatmen and the rest of the party, amounted to ten persons^ 
exclusive of the Lieutenant. 

As I suppose my readers to be unacquainted with the routine of the 
service 1 am about to describe, 1 trust they will excuse my being minute* 
OnS room ig the house which the •Lieutenant inhabited was 
for the use of the service, and was called the watch-lu;^.*’ It had a 
separate entrance, and was unconnected with the Lieutenant’s apart- 
ments. This room wore the appearance of great cleanliness, as the 
walls were kept neatly whitewashed, and were decorated with the arms, 
&c., used by the party. On one side was a stand, ornamented with a 
profusion of W.R.’s and ill-painted flags ; it was filled uilh muskets* 
pistols, swords, and bayonets, all in order and perfectly bright. At the 
foot of this stand lay a mo^^ar, a part of Captain Manby’a life** preserv- 
ing apparatus. Here were rockets, blue-lights, an^l j>ort-fire8, formed 
into semicircles radiating fiom tlfe centae, interspersed with printed 
rules and orders. Tliere was also a desk with a large journal on it, to 
record every event, however minute, that occurred. Altogetlier* the 
place wore an air of business and good discipline. 

The only person who occupied this room at the time we are describ- 
ing it was one of the men, whose duty it w'ns to be on the watch all 
day, and be relieved when tlie rest of the men went out at night. This 
person, for the time bcinir, was called the watchman ; afld he literally 
was so, for no vessel or boat could ivpproach the coast without being 
examined and re-examined through the glass which he constantly carried 
in his hand. 

Just before sunset the Lieutenant assembled the whole crew in the 
watch-house, to see that all were present, not by calling over their 
names, but by numbers ; each man when on duty being addressed by 
his number~** Number One,” Here, Sir.*' Number Two,’* “ Here, 
Sir;** and so on with the rest* Number One,” said the Lieutenant. 
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^ lake Number Seven gnard^Numbet Twn, take NumbevOne guard,*’ 
the guards meaning the partioular apoU the mee were Rteticmed 

Tm men having clothed themselves suitably to the inclement feason 
of the year (Deoeaiber)1n which the following seeneeare laid, and 
having furnished themselves With arms, ammunition, bltte4ight8, and 
porufires, pursued their different routes to the stations they were 

50 guard. 

There was nothing uncommon in the history of Lieut Tliornviile. 
He entered the Navy very 3 M}ung, and served nine years during the war 
wiib great credit ; he thought d^mself most fortunate when he saw his 
naitie included in that liberal promotion which took place in the years 
1814 and 15. Some time after thif he married, and after a tine lound 
himself surrounded by an increasing family ; he there foTegmight and 
obtained an appointment to a coast-guard station. Here iRived, or, 
more properly speaking, existed, contented and therefore happy. So- 
ciety he had none ; for, with the exception of a farmer who did not 
possess an idea beyond his plough, there was no family he could associ- 
ate with. The nearest market-town was five miles distant, and the church 
three. The Ofhcers of the adjoining stations occasionally came to dine 
with him, and over a glass of grog would “ spin old yarns.** These, 
with the periodical visits of the Inspecting Commander, were the only 
reliefs to his monotonous life. His chief occupation, when free from 
duty, was the education of his children, in which he was assisted by his 
wife, who was fully qualified for the task ; and then the small garden 
attached to his house claimed another portion of his time. These 
empioymenU, with his duty, so fully occupied him, that ennui was 

after he had issued his instructions, retired to his 
apartment, when a gentle tap was heard s^t the door ; upon the cus- 
tomary mandate of ** walk in’* being given, in slided Mr. William 
Truman, the chief boatman, and the next in command, who came to 
the bouse for some further explanation to the orders he had received. 
Mr. Truman was nearly six feet high, a thin figure, with hard weather- 
beaten features. The coast-guard uniform assimilating to a sailor’s, 
any person who was not every critical in Irfs observation might have 
taken him for one. , But the fact was no two prsons could be more 
distinct ; for Mr. Truman was of a mongrel breed— half- soldier and 
lialf-saik>r. In his way he was a strict disciplinarian, for he never 
addressed the Lieutenant without standing perfectly upright, with his 
feet in the first position, his left arm straight down his body, while with 
the right he lifted his hat from his head. He was slow and rather 
pompous in his speech, and particularly careful in addressing all persons 
with their proper titles. For example, he would say, Lieutenant 
Tbornville, Commander Broml^, who is the inspecting commander of 
Onur district, wishes to see you. as desires you will come as soon as you 
ean, because he is in a hurry ; and if you don’t come directly, you may 
see him, because he may be gone.” Now of all the words in the 
Bwllih languaj|ra<^ there was not any, so great a*favounte with Truman 

51 fte lN»|}anc^n because he hardly ever spoke a sentence without 
mdikg it $ mid in defence of his favourite word said he liked to give e 
W0im for everything he did — •• Because the world would then see that 
lie iWired ftom the brutes of the creation.” 
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Aqcompviied hy his^hisf boatm&n, Thoniviile tp pay 

his njj^hUy visits aioiif the ooast hei was appointed i iMld^aa lit 

was expected that m attempt would be mirie to land aouia icmtolMnd 
goods on his station, he anned himself with a bvaee of pistofe^ a awosdt 
and a thick stick. Their way lay over the bleak difls towards theeei^ 
It very dark, with the wind blowing directly on the shore ^ ^ 
snow was beginning to fall, and there was every prospect of a dismal 
night 

** 1 should think/' said Thoniviile, nothing can possibly attempt to 
land on this coast to-night ; if it was not for the positive information 
that I have, and from the number of strange persons we have lately 
seen abeut, 1 should feel inclined ft) give the men a night’s rest, for 
tliey havwdmen hard worked of late." 

“ LeeMnint Thornviile,*' said his companion, ** 1 admire your oom<^ 
passionate feelings. But, Sir, duty must be done, because we are paid 
fur it. For my part, Leeftcnant Thornviile, 1 have been thirteen years 
in the service of the coast-guard, and during the whole of that time 1 
think my life has been vice varsa»'‘ 

“ Been what, Mr. Truman ?” 

** Vice varsa, Sir — that is, it has been turned upside down, sleeping 
ail day and up all night. Now, Sir, I shall become an amphibious 
animal, because 1 turn day into night, and because 1 live on the water 
and on the land ; but my wife, Sir, she doesn’t like it at all, because she 
grumbles, Sir, and says I am a most unchristianlike husband^ not to 
take my natural advantages like other people. Now, Sir, women will 
be women, becaxise they are women. 1 reason with her, Sir — I give 
heiPa hecau^ for it; and as I saiy to her, what makes the 
between us and the brutes of the creation ? Why, Sir , ^'^cause we have 
a because for wliat we do, to be sure.” 

Conversation similar to this had beguiled their way to the edge of the 
cliff. They had now to descend to the beach, and their path lay in a 
sort of valley, which had been formed by the ndn washing away the 
loose earth, and which, from its being so steep, and the loose ston^e 
lying in the path, rendered the descent in the daytime difficult, but at 
night, with the ground cohered with snow, tiv those unacquainted with 
it It would be impossibie ; but the Lieutenant and,“ Billy Because”— a 
soubriquet he had acquired by tlie frequentouse of this conjunction— had 
traversed the path so often, that they felt confident in their knowledge, 
and proceeded rapidly ; Billy leading the way, entertaining Thomviiia 
with a becaiLse in every sentence, winding up his numerous list with a 
stanza of his own composing, which he took great delight in singing 
particularly when he was in a good humour. It ran thus — 

I eats, because I’m hungry ; ^ 

1 drinks, because I’m dry ; 

I smokes, because 1 likes it ; 

So here’s a health to you aod 1. ’ 

By tUs time Billy had advanced about twenty yards before the 
Lieutenant As he increased the ^distance he elevated the tone of hie 
Voice, and at least in liis own opinion was singings most melodiously^ 
laying great emphasis on the last line, finishing with a chorus of 

Tol de rol lol, 

. And here’s a health to you and I| tol de rol le)-^^ 
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Hoo !” burst from his lips as he ran against something ta the road, 
\^hich hy the coneussion (threw Billy flat on hts baek. ^e first words 
the Lieutenant heard were Billy calling murder with all hia imgfit ; at 
the same time a moat dianai yell saluted him. The Lieutenant me- 
chanically drew forth a pieloh eocked then hurrying to the epot as 
fast as the miserable road and snow would allow him, be had ^arly 
tumbled over Billy, who was lying on his back kicking at some object 
that was across him With all his strength, calling out they were cowaidly 
rascals to strike a man when« he was down. Let me get up, Til give 
you a because for it I When a man is sprawling in the snow he has no 
ohaacey because he can’t stand.'^ 

The Lieutenant’s voice assured Billy he was in friendly hands ; and 
having gained hts confidence and his legs at the same time, |||s with the 
Lieutenant went groping about to discover if possible the eauie of their 
alarm. The mystery was soon solved, for they had not proceeded far 
before they discovered a poor ass and her foal, which had sought this 
lane to shelter them from the inclemency of the night. 

“ This donkey,” said Billy, ** must have caused the noise we heard ; 
I suppose it could not bray letter because it has a cold — ha, ha, ha I ” 
Billy Because tried to be facetious to hide the chagrin he felt at taking 
a couple of asses for a set of smugglers. The Lieutenant, however, 
continued his walk in silence, which soon produced the same effect 
upon his companion, except that he would occasionally murmur to him- 
self his favourite ditty of 

^ I eats because I’m hungry,” &c. &:c. 

Ou reaching the beach, the Lieutenant gave a low whistle, which 'vas 
HRWyit'fi utN 4 .^ort distance from him, when a tall athletic' figure stood 
before them. ^ Who’s that ?” inquired the Lieutenant. 

** It’s me, your honour,” said the man, wi'ih a broad Irish brogue. 

** Is all quiet here ?” demanded the Lieutenant. 

** All is as quiet here, Sir, as a cat watching a mouse in my mother's 
pantry.” 

“ You have not seen anything ?” 

** Nothing, Sir, barring snow and a bitter^ could niglit.” 

When did you comrnunicate with Number S^ven guard ?” 

“ At twelve, Sir.” 

Exchange guards with Number Six.” 

“ I will, Sir.” And away he trudged to put his orders into execution. 
TliornvilJc and his companion visited the rest of the guards, and then 
made the best of their way to the watch-house. 

It was near two o’clock before the Lieutenant retired to bed. The 
wind by this time had increased to a gale, and the snow and sleet fell 
in abundance. Thornville lay listening to the howling of the blast, and 
congratulated himself on being so comfortably boused, and that he was 
not like hundreds of poor creatfires obliged to keep the vessel's deck 
fqir the safety of their lives. His thoughts wandered from one subject 
to another, until at last sleep buried all in oblivion. On this oecasion, 
however, be w'as not destined to enjoy it long, farvsome time before day- 
light a smart ranging at the shutters below and a few pebbles thrown 
liglltly ag^mst his bed-room window, awoke him. He jumped out 
6ed. wew Ojpen the casement, when the well^nown voice of one of his 
boaimdfi saluted him'— A vessel on shore, Sir 
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“Wbex^f** 

** Jin iliejFiPIth a single light seen now and thm is all^f ^toixkl 
Riake''CMt i but I’nt sure it is a vessel, Sir,” 

ril be wlUi yeu insumly/’ said the Lieutenaat: tell Ms. 1Vu« 
man assemble crew at the wai^h-house, and to pre|Mt|fe tiie bfe 
ap|iaj:atus. Do you go to the farm and request a cart for its con^ 
yeyance/* 

In a few minutes he was dressed and ready for the beach. His wife, 
who lay listening to the howling of the stoim, which by this time raged 
with such fury that it shook the little cottages to their foundations, liad 
heard the alarm given by the boatman, *and rising in bed saw her hus« 
band ready to depart. John/* safd she, I would not have you slow 
to perforn ^ the duties of your station, or deaf to the calls of humanity, 
when a f^w-creature may be saved from perishing, yet, John, my dear 
John, pray remember you are a husband and a father!” 

** My dearest love,” said he, smiling, 1 can never forget iU” Ho 
playfully kissed her cheek, embraced her, and hurried to join his men at 
the watch-house. 

In the mean time Billy Because had gained the verge of the cliff J 
he then, from flashing the pan of his pistol lit a blue-light, the glai'e of 
which rendered the night if possible more dismal by showing the dreary 
stiite of the land, and casting a pale blue spectral appearance upon the 
snow, but ^^lien out leaving him again in total daikness. This was u 
signal to collect the men, and was soon answered by another blue-light 
at a distance, a second, a third, a fourth, and others all round the bay, 
until the last appeared a mere shining speck in the dreary waste. Billy 
returned to Jhe watch-house, whero he found Lieut. Tliornvill.^. a 
few minutes the men began to assemble; with the last came tlie cart, 
drawn by two spirited hursts; the life apparatus was placed in it, and 
all departed for the spot on which the unfortunate vessel was reported 
to be. 1 he distance scarcely exceeded a mile ; but the dreadful state 
of tlie weather, the darkness of the morning, and the badness of the 
roads, made it near clay-break before tlie party arrived at the bay. 

The snow still continued falling, and so dense was it that no object 
was visible at even a sho^t distance. How* tedious did the minutes 
appear to Thornvillo, who, in the ardour of his feelings, thought not 
of the weather or of himself, but stood W 14 I 1 his eyes fixed, directed to a 
well-known reef of rocks, which he supjiosed was the most probable 
place for the vessel to have struck. 

Day at length began to dawn, and the eyes of all ihe party were 
directed to the sea. By this time their numbers were greatly increased, 
by most of the fishermen, women, and children from the adjacent vil- 
lage. The heavy fall of drift snow rendered every object as yet indis- 
tinct ; but to a practised eye, the dark outlines of a vessel might be 
traced, lying on a dangerous shelf pf rocks, well known to those on 
shore, but in such a situation as to crush all hopes of assisting the un^ 
foitunates who might be there by the means of Capt. Manby's apparatus. 
ThomvHle paced the beach in anxious sus^nse, waiting the full return 
of day, or some providential change, which might open a way to relieve 
her. An old weathei^beaten fisiierman, well known to the Lieutenant, 
ventured to address him. “ ’Tis a heavy gale this, Sir , I think it blows 
harder wowthan it did in that gale four years ago, That craft can't hold 
tbgether much longer/^ 
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“ I fear not/’ replied the Lieutenant. 

“ J sliould think all her hands must have perished before nov»r/’^# 

“ I hope not/’ was the reply : “ at any rate, should any remain, 
something must be done to save them. If it would but clear, I would 
make the attempt ; but our boatsf^won’t do — Haddock, you must let me 
have yours.*’ 

“ My boat ? oh, no ; that is a good 'un, Captain ! — who's to pay me 
for any damage done to my boat ?** 

By this time the whole of* the men and women had gathered round 
the Lieutenant, and each gav^ their opinion with freedom ; but the 
women, in particular, were most vociferous. 

“ Thai’s right, George, don’t lei; him have your boat,” safid one ; 

Let him take the King’s boat,” said another.” There was an evi- 
dent disinclination in the whole party to render the least assistance : 
this arose from feelings of jealousy towards the Coast-Guard men, as 
the fishermen and their families, who were not placed very high in the 
scale of civilization, expected to reap a good harvest from the stores, &c., 
of the wreck. 

Thornville was annoyed and distressed at their apathy ; but he was 
determined, should any unfortunate creature be yet alive, to run all 
risks in attempting to save him ; and was upon the point of issuing 
orders to his men to take the cart, and bring the largest of his own 
boats, when Jem Patterson, another fisherman, who was greatly indebted 
to Thornville ior many acts of kindness, said, “ If you’ll answer, Cap- 
tain, that 1 shall be ])aid fur any damage done to my boat, you may 
have her, — she’s not far off ; and yet, Captain, ’tis madness to tlijnk 
such a gale, with such a sea and surf running, Clothing can 
live ; yet if ydff*il'.?ve a mind to tj v. there she is.” 

“ Thanks, Patterson, thanks ; and TTu?fYa«ulle hastily gave orders to 
his men to take tlie cart and fetch the coble. 

In less than half an hour tlic snow ceased, the atmosphere bLC.Tme 
clear, a bright easterr^ sky threw a broad glare of light upon the waters, 
placing all ihe horrors of tlie scene at once in view. On the locks 
before mentioned lay the wreck of a fine ship : her main and mizen 
masts, with the bow8piit,*were gone, yet wtre blill floating alongside, 
held by the ngginpj; her foretop-mast was gOne close by the cap ; 
what remained of her sails ^/as split into ribands, and shivered in the 
wind ; her shattered cordage, stiflened by the gale, hung in stiongly 
defined lines from the foremast, which alone was standing to the 
rigging, on which some of her crew were clinging, others were con- 
vulsively grasping fragments of the wreck ; whilst each succeeding sea 
burst with terrific fury on the vessel, completely burying her in its spray, 
threatening instant annihilation. 

Casting an anxious look round the bay, Thornville rejoiced in seeing 
the cart with the coble descending the hill towards the beach ; and in a 
short time the boat was placed near the surf, ready for launching. 

Thornville had watched every movement of the vessel, and his anxiety 
became intense, ass he saw the poor .fellows dron^ne by one into the 
surf, and thus terminate their melancholy fate. Three only were left ; 
two in the rigging, and the third hanging suspended a rope on the 
leo'^quarter, swinging to and fro as the sea rolled over him. 

. TnomviUo threw off his jacket, jumped into the boat, and called o)(\ 
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his men to follow : four of them instantly obeyed, and took tht oars. 
** Npw, then, my lads/’ said he to the fishermen, watch the surf, and 
off vvitli her/* 

The surf rolled in, but not a hand was lifted ; and the receding wave 
left her still dry upon the beach. Surprised and distressed, Thomville 
stoml up to ascertain the cause ; when Patterson stepped forward and 
said, “Why, you see, Mr. Thornville, ii’s all of no use; your men 
don't understand our boats : you mav as well jump overboard at once. 
Now, what can you do with her ? when she’s afloat slie *11 drown you 
all, that^s certain — no, no, if that boat^goes, we’ll go with her that can 
manage her; won’t we, my lads? Send your men out, Sir, but keep 
your seat. And now, lads, for voltintoers.” 

Thornville, more pleased than otherwise at Patterson’s remarks, being 
aware of their correctness, liowever rudely given, ordered his men 
out of the boat, and prepared for the volunteers. To do justice to 
P.itterson’s oratory, it certainly induced se\eial to pusli for the boat; 
but a new and unexpected impediment arose : for the women, who had 
remained silent spectators, now that they were likely to have an interest 
in the business, clung to their husbands, fathers, and brothers, declaring 
they never should, on such a hopeless occasion, risk their lives. They 
used all the rlietoric they possessed, and finally tried their bodily 
strength to detain them, by throwing tlieir arms round llieir husbands' 
necks, while their children clung to their knees. This, perliaps, was the 
most fortunate event that could have happened to Thorn ville ; for the 
fishermen, who had disjilayed so much apathy, now that their wives 
})rc8urned to exert a power over them, doggedly thiew them off, declar- 
ing they v\^re not going to be mastered by a set of women 
numerous struggles Thornville had the pleasure of seeing his boat 
manned with four of the m^jst expert hands amongst tliem. 

All now was ready. At this moment, the unfortunate creature who 
had been swinging on the lee-(juarter of the wreck, let go his hold, and 
sunk, to rise no more. • 

“ Tis dreadful !” exclaimed Thornville ; “ the two in the rigging are 
all that remain. Now, my lads, now’s the lime 1” Tlie men were 
ready: the surf came rolling in, and the •coble floated among the 
breakers. • • 

This was a moment of intense interesm The women who had been 
80 boisterous were silent througli anxiety. Fathers, mothers, brothers, 
and sisters were watching the fate ot the boat in dreadful suspense. 
The fishermen in the coble manfully strove to force her through the 
surf, encouraged by the determination and firmness of Thornville ; 
mark their exertions, as one of the poor fellows on the wreck waves his 
hand, hoping to receive immediate assistance. Now the coble rides 
nobly on the very crest of the wave as it curls its foaming head beneath 
her; and now, unable to resist its force, is dashed back upon the beach. 
Fortunately, neither the boat nor crew received any injury, nor was their 
courage or determination daunted. They had made the attempt, and 
would repeat it Thcfi'nville had, now taken the pi^caution to have a 
small line fast to the boat, while the other end was held by the people 
on shore, in case of being upset that she might be hauled back again. 

The coble was once more placed ready for launching; in a few 
, seconds she floated on the treacherous wave: more fortunate than 
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before, she had cleared the broken waten Oh! what a deathlike 
silence pervaded those on shore! The wind howled, and the 8ea,AV]tii 
dreadful violence, rolled in and broke agamst the rocks ; but not a voice 
was heard. Evei^ eye and every thought were on the coble : see how 
she stems the frightful waves ! nea after sea rolls past her. The poor 
lei low on that side the wreck nearest the boat waves his hand abovp his 
head, endeavouring to cheer his unfortunate shipmate, who also made 
one faint movement ; but the exertion was too much : ail hope had 
abandoned him. By a violent effort he joined his hands as if m the 
act of prayer, and fell back into^eternity ! 

During this time the boat had got very near the ship ; a few strokes 
more— they reach her — the poor fellbw drops from the rigging snlo her 
as a tremendous wave rolls over the wreck and hurls the coble from its 
side. The utmost exertions of those on board were now made to keep 
her bow to the sea. For an instant she seems secure ; but another sea, 
more impetuous and more terrific, broke over the wreck : the coble, 
unable to resist its force, fills and sinks beneath it. A simultaneous 
scream from the women on shore announced the event. Here the pre- 
caution Tiiornville had taken, of having a line on shore, pioved most 
serviceable ; for the Coast-Guard men, assisted by the fishermen, hauled 
the boat to the beach with the crew clinging to it. All were soon on 
shore and in safety, except Thornville, wliose apparently lifeless corse 
was t)ie last that reached the land. 

It appeared that Thornville had got his leg entangled in the coil of 
line, therefore, the more the men hauled the line on shore, the more 
they increased his danger. Fortunately, with the exception of swalluv^- 
quantity of salt water, aacl receiving a few bn^scs, he had 
sustained no iiQury ; in a short time he was enabled to receive the con- 
gratulations of those about him. How the scene was clianged ! all 
now was happiness and delight! The Coast-Guard men felt proud of 
their officer, and the fishermen were quite elated at their success ; and 
the women, who were^so opposed to the attempt being made, now that 
it had proved successful, showered down their noisy blessings on the 
Lieutenant, each seeking her husband or relative, to render all the 
assistance in their power. « 

During this scen^ of general joy, the principal actor had been for- 
gotten — ^the unfortunate whoc was saved. The first thing he did on 
reaching the shore was to kneel down and return thanks for liis pre- 
servation, and then to seek his preserver, to whom he poured forth the 
acknowledgments of a grateful heart, 'ihornville’s feelings can be 
belter understood than described ; but such was the excitement at the 
time with himself and the men, hat neither the cold, wind, nor snow, 
were thought of. At length, Billy Because watched an opportunity, 
and addressed? his officer to this eflcct ; — “ Leeftenant Thornville, you 
have exactly, by my watch, (which 1 set three weeks ago,) been thirty- 
five minutes and ten seconds out of the water, standing in your wet 
dotbes; now, Leeftenant Tliomville, I’ll give }ou three reasons why 
you’ll catch cold \ the fir«t is, you’lj catch cold, bfcause of the wind ; 
tlie second is^ became of the snow ; and the third is, because of the 
waler ; which, properly speaking, is no longer water, because it is ice, 
Altow me, Leeftenant TtiornYille, to acquaint your wife of your present 
idie then may be provided with dry for you,” 
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No« no, I thank you, Mr. Truman, I will go home immediately.” 

I shall pass over the meeting of the Lieutenant and his family, the 
affectionate reproaches of Mrs. ThornvilJe, the delight she my^rienced 
when she found her husband safe, merely to observe, that Thomville 
received the congratulatory visits of aU the gentry witliin twenty miles ; 
that subscriptions were entered into for the unfortunate who was saved, 
and for the fishermen who had assisted. ThornvilJe also received a 
handsome letter and a gold medal from the Royal Humane Society. 

Days passed on, and things began to •take their ordinary course. 
Billy had given so many becauses for ^all the circumstances that had 
occurred, that as he said himself, 1 must stop, because I can’t go on 
any longer.” • 

But this calm was not to continue long ; for one evening, Paddy 
M‘Siiane, one of the boatmen, entered the watch-house almost breath- 
less, exclaiming, as soon as lie saw the Lieutenant, “ By — Sir, 
we’ve got ’em now ?” 

‘‘ Got what, M‘Shane ?” 

“ We’ve got ’em, Sir — a hundred, at least, furze bushes — I saw them, 
Sir, with my own two eyes.” » 

The Lieutenant, after some cross-examination, learned that M‘Shane 
had seen a number of men, who were partly hid in furze-bushes near 
ilie old Dale Guard, and that no doubt could be entertained of the inten-*> 
tioii of landing some goods. 

Thomville, on receiving this intelligence, collected his men, armed 
himself, and proceeded to the spot. Their path lay along the edge of 
the cliffs until they came to the lane formerly mentioned. The party, 
Thorifwillc at their head, descended to the beach, which 
great difficulty they managed to crawl along, sometimes over broken 
pieces of rock, and at others wading through the water. Thomville 
preferred this route, as he suspected the smugglers would have people 
looking out on the cliil’. The Coast-Guard were rounding a large 
projecting piece of rock when they discovered ^ boat that had just 
landed, and, as they Buj)pobed, a ])arty of nearly a hundred men on the 
beach. Thomville ordered his men to draw their swords, have their 
pistols ready, and follow hfm. • 

The scene was exceedingly picturesque : for the beach was surrounded 
by high and almost perpendicular* cliffb, except the part where Thorn- 
ville and his party had come, which was composed of huge masses of 
rock that had fallen from the cliff as the sea had encroached on it, and 
the rock by the action of the water was rendered perfectly smooth, 
which made their path so difficult. 'Iherc was a email water-course by 
which the smugglers descended, and was the Only road by which they 
could retreat. A large boat, painted white, (called a trip*boat,) full of 
tobacco, had just landed from a vessel lying-to in the Effing, and the 
sailors belonging to her were hauling her bow on the beach, to enable 
them more easily to land the cargo. Several groups of men, some 
armed with bludgeons, were waiting the orders of two, who seemed 
superior, and who wete actively employed in giving directions, and 
placing the men in the most convenient situations, that each, at the 
proper time, might take his parcel and carry it (o an appointed spot, 
where carts ware ready to convey it into the interior. The two men 
jjust mentioned wem the real smugglers ; the others being engaged for 
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a small sum each to assist in securing the cargo in carts ; neither did 
the sailors share in the profits, but were paid higher wages than i^sual 
for the risk they ran ; and as soon as the cargo was delivered from the 
boat their duty was done, and they made the best of their way to the 
vessel. ^ 

Thornville and his party had got within a few yards of the smug- 
glers before they were discovered ; but suddenly, the cry of the 

Coast-Guard I” from one of them, seemed to strike the rest with 
a panic. It was but momentary, for the smugglers closed, the men 
with bludgeons in the* front, and presented a formidable body when com- 
pared with the Lieutenant and nis ten men. The sailors belonging to 
the boat had not been inactive, butcwere making every effort tct launch 
her. Billy Because, seeing this, whispered to the Lieutenant, who was 
next him, and having received his orders, said aloud, “ Follow me, 
Paddy, we’ll have the first blow, because that is half the battle and 
away they ran to secure the boat ; “ I seize that boat and her cargo, 
in the King’s name, because you ha’n’t paid the duty.” 

But Billy was a little out of his calculation ; for the boat’s crew, 
instead of surrendering, armed themselves with the oars and stretchers 
and seemed prepared for a determined resistance. 

“ Ay now, is that your sport ?” said M'Shane ; “ then we’ll just 
have a bit of a scrummage for the honour o( ould Ireland.” Witli the 
true feeling of his countrymen his spirits rose at the thoughts of a 
fight ; he jumped into the air, brandished his sword above his head, 
and, giving a loud halloo, accompanied by Billy, who was all coolness 
and discipline, rushed among the sailors. Four to two were great 
; but the superior arms of the jCoasl-Guard men put ^Jiem nearly 
on a par. The fight, however, was a desperate one, and twite had 
ihe boat been in possession of each parly ; w[icn M‘iShane unfortunately 
received a violent blow on the arm, which made him drop his sword — 
this was immediately seized by a sailor, who would soon have made 
M'Shane, as he expressed it, ‘‘ kick the bucket,” but he was not to be 
done in this way, for drawing forth his pistol, he fired, and had the 
pleasure of seeing, to continue liis own expression, “ the tundering teef 
grunting and rolling about in the sand like an eel without his jacket.” 

The other men, hearing the repoil of the pis^l, and seeing the fate 
of their companion, ceased tli^ir attaca on Billy Because, and retreated 
as fast as their legs could carry them Billy now fired his pistol, but 
without effect, and, turning to M'Shane, inquired if he was huit. 
M‘Shane complained of his arm. 

“ Never mind your arm, Paddy, we have won the battle, because 
there is no one left to fight.” 

Thornville and the rest of his party had not been inactive. They 
made the best of their way to the main body, when some of the 
smugglers declared they would murder them if they came near. 

** Say you so, my fine fellows,^’ said Thornville. “ Recollect your 
orders, men, and follow me.” 

Each man fired, his pistol, and, in the confusion, rushed among the 
smugglers ; the battle became genersh but did nbt last long. Thorn- 
ville’s party were well disciplined and became powerful from its union, 
while the men engaged by the smugglers were all in disorder. Being 
well aware of ihe severe punishment that awaited detection, each thought 
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of escape, and many were making tlie best of tlieir way up the cliffs. The 
ring^aders fought with more determination, but were soon overpowered, 
and Tiiornville was left with four of tiiem as prisoners. These, with 
the body of the man who had died from the wound he received from 
M‘Shane, were secured in tlie watch-h^use, while the rest of the party 
were conveying the tobacco to the same place. 

Tftis affair made a great noise in the neighbouring villages, and the 
Coast-Guard men could not go out without being insulted. The 
smugglers were condemned by the niagisti^tes to twelve montlis* im- 
prisonment and hard labour, and poor M‘Sbane was to be tried for 
causing the death of the sailor at the ensuing assizes. 

Wbei^ M*Shane was informed o€ this he was ready to burst with 
indignation. 

“Me to be tried for the niurthur? me, who was employed by the 
King’s Majesty to do this same ? Och hone, och hone ! what a sarvice — 
a man is always doing wrong when he is doing right, — you call this 
sarvice, do you ? — only let me get clear of it, and may I be murthured 
ten limes over if ever I enter it again, — entcM* it again t wliy, I*d marry 
the Devil’s daughter and live with the onhi people first.” 

“ M^Shane,’’ said Billy Because, “ laws are laws because they are 
laws, and no one of his Majesty’s hege subjects is allow’ed to break the 
laws, bf cause there is an act of Parliament against it. Now, M‘Shane, 
you have broken a principal law, because you shot that man and must 
be tried for the murder ; but it is no murder, M ‘Shane, because there 
is another law which obliges )ou to shoot all men that is breaking 
another law, and therefore, M ‘Shane, you’ll be sure to be ac<|uitte(l ; 
because you shot the man while Ue was breaking the law, and becau^** 
it was in demnee of your own natural self.” 

11 this learned argument was not satisfactory to M'Shane, it was 
perfectly so to Billy, who stalked away with a self-satisfied smile upon 
Ins countenance which almost amounted to a grin. 

The assizes came on, M ‘Shane was, of couise, .acquitted, and highly 
coij]])limented for ins courage; but lie never recovered the “indignity,” 
as he called it. 

The Lieutenant and the Ast of the party ware, a few days afterwards, 
rendeied happy by a v^ry flattering letter ol lhanjts from the Comp- 
lioller-General, and xnore so by flie lar»B pecuniary reward paid for 
the sidzure of the tobacco. All shared in the general joy but poor 
M'Shane, who became so disgusted with the service that he resolved to 
quit It, and therefore took the opportunity one evening, when Thorn ville 
liad a few friends witli him, to enter the room completely armed and 
thus addressed the Lieutenant : — 

“ There’s your musket, Sir, — there’s your pistol, Sir, — there’s your 
sword, Sir,” placing each article on the table. “ I have ifothi ng to say 
agin you, Sir; but as for your sarvice, my curse upon it, Sir.” He 
then gave an “ Irish fling ” and a loud halloo, bounced through the 
door, and was never heard of after. 


R. B. 
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TBB SIEOB op AUBRABAD, in KHORAS8AN. 

mOM TSB N0T9-B00K OF AH HNOtXSX OFPXCAR IN TRK PBRSIAN SERVICE. 

[Wh esdiiB^ tbe followixig ntfmiiive from the journal of an Oflicer 
engaged in ike operations described, as exhibiting the Persians, tinder 
Shetr European sjrstexn of organization, engaged and succeeding in the 
detail of a regular siege* The storming of Ainerabad by Abbas 
Meei^aisan event of sc^ interest in the modern military annals of 
FersieB-^Eo.} 

Mishid, 5th July, 1832*~LeteerB came in from camp jviili the 
intelligence that the Prince Eoyal (Abbas Meerza) had commenced 
operations before Amerabad. This was contrary to his original inten- 
tions ; the course marked out having been to leave about 2000 men to 
invest the place, so as to cut oflf all communications from without, and 
to march the main force to Coochan, which jilace was considered to be 
weaker than the newly ^constructed fort of Amerabad. Indeed it was 
imagined by the Khoraasannees that Amerabad was impregnable, but 
it was yet thought that when Coochan had fallen, the oilier fort vvould 
not hold out 

The circumstances which led to this change in the ))Ian of operations r 
are as follow. tVhen the army was within a few miles of Amerabad, 
the advanced guard under Khosroe Meerza, consisting of one legiment 
of infantry, and 400 Zelan Koprdish horse, with two six-]K)und(Ms, was 
suddenly and boldly attacked by a party of Toorkman and Koordibh 
^ hor&u, which had been moving about near the fort during; several 8ays 

f ast. After some skirmishing, the Princess party drove the enemy 
ack into the fort, the Zelan Koords behavjng very valiantly. At the 
same dme M. Barowski also, with 200 men, succeeded in driving a 
party of Uie enemy from a spot in the nciglihourliood of the fort, wliere 
they were entrenche(l. The fire from the walls was kept up during tlie 
time Veify briskly^ but it only w^ounded a few men. One of the Zelan 
Koords, when at no great distance from t1^ gate of the fort, cut down 
Toprkman, and disrn^nting under a shbwer of bullets, cut oif Ins 
bead and ^lloped o0^ with it r 

On the Prince RoyaVs arrival witSi the main force, he at first wislied 
to push on to Coochan, in accordance with his original intention, but 
lie was persuaded to attack Amerabad at once, being assured that it 
woidd soon fall, and that, upon his getting possession of it, nothing 
could tbeg stapd in the way of a direct communication with Mesliid. 
M* Barowskit accordingly, with 500 of the Kliosser regiment, broke 
ground at about 400 yards’ distance from the fort, and l^gan to open 
trenchea. 

In canse(|uence of the sudd^ attack upon Amerabad, order after 
order came into Meshtd for supplies of ammunition, &c. ; extra work- 
nieu«^iad therefortto be employed in the arsenal, which now presented 
ft Wy scene. • » 

64b.~Tbis day aiuiut 300 camdls laden widi ammunition left the 
tog^lier with idl tiie mortars and a quantity of stone-sliot and 
At iright I itarted, and'gc^ into camp next morning at sunrise. 
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- Camp before Amerahad^ 9th July. — Immediately on my arrival I 
visiteill the trenched, to asce^ain the state Of the siege. ' 5*he fort, which 
was different to any in Persia, had been constructed by Reeza Kooli 
Khan after his own plan, grounded, it is said, upon information given 
him by an European, who some years^bacjc passed through CoochAn.’**^ 
It has a glacis, a deep ditch, and a low thiok wall with circular bastiotts, 
whereas usual constructipn of Persian forts is a ditch, within which 
is a mound, a few yards high, formed with the earth excavated, and 
behind this, at the distance of about eight ^ards, is a high wall, five o^ 
six feet thick, with hollow bastions full of loop-holes for musketry. At 
the period of my arrival a sap had been carried forward by M. Barowski 
opposite <he north-east apgle Of fhe fort, to within a short distance of 
the edge of the ditfeh, artd a party of 50 Serbauz had the night before 
effected a lodgnfteftt on the crest of the glacis and were working back. 
From this lodgment M. Barowski was throwing into the ditch quan- 
tities of bougliS of trees, earth, and wet grass in bundles, in order to 
reduce its depth. There was a safe approach to within 200 yards by 
the dry bed of a small stream, which was about five feet deep. H'ere 
were two batteries, each containing an eighteen and a twenty- four- 
pounder. At the south side of the fort, next the entrance, the works 
were more extensive. They had been begun by Persians at a distance 
of 500 yards, and were cari'ied on to near the ditch, but so iriregUlarly, 
that the passage through them was extremely dangerous. Ohi’tnis side 
also were two batteries with four twelve pounders. It was intended 
to enter the fort from either side as circumstances might permit, and 
consequently the greatest jealousy was felt between the tWo Mvancitig 
partfes. Th% besieged had no cannon, but about SOO shamkaiils, 
zemberooks, heavy matchlocks, and rifles. The position of Abbas 
Meerza’s camp was about ai mile and a half north ; the Khasser regi- 
ment, south-east ; and the Maragha regiment, west : about three miles 
to the west was the Shegangee regiment, liglit infantry, as an advanced 
guard ; and beyond a body of horse were piquetted in a ruined village. 
Very few had been killed up to this time. 

Upon my return to camp^ I had an interview with the Prince Royal 
and his son Mahommed Meerza, when his Royal Highness inquired 
particularly as to what vms doing, and what was to^be done, as he vVas 
most anxious to gain possession of* the fovt. He told me that already 
more than 2000 shot had been expended, yet the walls had suffered but 
slightly, all the mischief done being the destroying of the light parts of 
the bastions. From the observations which I had made, it appeared to 
me to be utterly impossible to breach the walls ; besides which, the ditch 
presented a most formidable obstacle, it being not less than 58 feet 
deep. No other course presented itself, therefore, than that a bastion 
at one of the angles of the fort should be thrown into thb ditch by a 
mine; I explained my views to the Prince, who told tne that I had 
authority to act entirely as I might think fit, provided I adopted such 


* I have since been infoAned, that some years back, when<Mr. Frazer was at 
Coochan, Reeza Kooli Kharf asked him for a plan of an European lort ; and there 
is no doubt that from the ihfofmation whveh the Khan thus obtained, he constructed 
Amerabad and the modern fort of Coochan, which totally differ from the usual stylo 
of Persian forts. 

» y. S. JouAM. No. S3, Oct. 1833. O 
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measures as would cause the place to fall in the shortest possible time, 
upon which point his Royal Highnesses anxiety was excessive. • 

— Finding that the works of M. Barowski were most in advance, 
besides the advantage of acting in concert with an European officer, I 
determined on bringing the mcfrtars into his trenches, and beginning 
the mine on his side. At night we began throwing shells from the 
two small mortars, and large stone balls from a thirteen-inch mortar ; 
this was kept up till the morning, by which time the sap was joined to 
the lodgmcMit. A raised bhttery was also begun in order to command 
the bastion, behind which the. garrison weie discovered to be at work. 
In describing this attack, it is sufficient to mention the works on the 
one side only, as those on the other side of the fort were a mere copy 
of ours. 

11 til. — This morning at diybreak the garrison opened a sharp fire 
on our working party engaged upon the battery, and succeeded m 
driving them oft ; a few rounds from the gun-batteries, howevci, soon 
silenced then fire. In tlie afternoon I began to sink a shaft for mining 
the north east bastion , and during the night great quantities of mate- 
rials were also thrown into the dilclnn order to reduce its depth, without 
which tlie throwing down of the bastion would have been comparatively 
useless. The works wcie in many instances retarded from the great 
anxiet} of the Prince to save his men. The besieged were all this time 
actively engaged in raising a defence across the back of the bastion 

12lli — At w ork all day llirowing earth, trees, &c., into the ditch during 
the day more than 1500 mule-loads were brought down to the trenches , 
at the same time occasional firing was kept up from the batteries, against 
the defences which were being raised, by the besieged In the course 
of tlio dav Yclanboosh Khan, who had been sent to Merve on a mission 
to the Khan of Khiva, returned to camj The result of his mission 
lias not transpired, but he reported that the Oosbegs still held tlie in- 
tention of advancing, but they appeared willing to wait the conclusion 
of affairs at Amerakad. 

13tli — This afternoon there was a truce for about an hour, when 
some of our pcoi)le went to the edge of ij^e ditch to talk witli Jussuf 
Khan, the Governor, ki answer to a demand that the place should be 
given up, he icplieiJ, that although he was lullyaw are that unless relieved 
the fort Boonei or later mus* fall, yet that he must hold out till the last, 
as Reeza Kooli Khan had put it out of Ins power to come to teims by 
taking the wives and families of many of the garrison to Coochan, and 
that the surrender of Ameiabad would be the signal foi their slaughter. 
He said further, “ Tell the Prince that we are his seivants and ready 
to s< rve him, if he will only restore our families to us.*’ Thus the truce 
ended. We recommenced throwing shots from the mortars, and con- 
tinued to do‘-BO all night 

1 4th. — This afternoon, under cover of a heavy fire from the walls, an 
attempt was made by the enemy to set fire to the raised battery, in the 
construction of which much dried grass and wood had been used ; 
however, it did not succeed, the assailants being driven back with 
some loso. *' ‘ 

15th — During these days I had been engaged on my underground 
operations, and Jns mo»*ning I completed the gallery of the mine. Its 
length from shaft to chamber was 18 Persian yards, or 63 feet. At 
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daik, under a sharp protecting fire, a party of the besieged got into the 
ditch, and endeavoured to destroy the part which we had been filling in ; 
however, a shell dropped among them soon drove them out, killing two 
men. Mahommed Meerza left camp for Meslud with the Maragha 
regiment, some light guns, and a bodytof horse, in consequence of a 
report^hat 3000 Oosbegs had moved from Meive on Serrucks, with the 
intenticn of chappowing near Meshul. To-day we got a six and a 
four-and-a-half pounder to the top of the raised battery, from which we 
were now enabled to fire into the fort. • 

16th. — ^The Prince’s camp moved to thg south side of the fort, and 
pitched on a fine stream of water — that element having been scarce in 
the formes position. During the night the guns from the two batteries 
at the north-east angle wcie advanced about 50 yards. 

17th. — This day the mine was loaded with 1500 lbs. of powder, and 
the first SIX yards from the chamber built up b) me with brick-work, 
the remainder being filled up with earth and bundles of wet rushes. 
During the night 1 was constantly interrupted and annoyed by mes- 
senger after messenger from tlie Prince, — at first wishing to know 
when the mine would he ready, — ^ihen when it would be sprung, — and 
lastly, ordeiiiig me to fire it without delay. 

IBlIi — A t half-past thice a. m , accompanied by a gunner, I de- 
scended the shaft and fired the match. The explosion of the mine for a 
moment staggeied the soldiers, who had never witnessed anything of 
the kind belore ; hut the eflect of iheir amazement soon subsided, and 
about 200 of tlio Khoi and Karadaughet icgiments, gallantly led by 
M. Barowski, luslicd into the ditch and mounted the breach. They 
soon Succeed in reaching the tup«of the bastion, although they sus- 
tained much loss from the severe fire of the besieged; but when there, 
a most obstinate icsiatancc oflered at the new work which had been 
thrown up at the hack of the bastion, and which our men were unable 
to pass. However, they cflectcd, a lodgment in the bastion, though 
not without Buffenng greatly fiom the showers of large stones poured 
upon their heads by the besieged. In the meantime, by firing rounds 
of grape, I kept the walls tolerably clear of the riflemen, who had 
greatly distressed our soklieis by their deadly oini. About eight a. m., 
howe\er, we lost Jussul Jvhan, our Commandant of Artillery, and the 
man of the highest rank in the Prince’s ^eivice. *He was standing 
near the ditcii encouraging the Serbauz to take m bundles of grass, 
wood, &c., to make good the lodgment in the bastion, when he was 
marked by a iifleinan and shot thiough the forehead — he died instantly. 

bharp firing was ke])t up on both sides until eleven A. M., when it 
slackened, our men keeping their advanced position, and having formed 
a good and safe road to it. Two Moollahs now came out of the fort 
and demanded a day’s tiuce ; but tins not being granted, a»tliey might 
readily have imagined, they at length consented, on the part of the 
Governor, that eaily the next moining the fort should be given up. 
This they the rnoie readily agreed to upon being given to understand 
that the Serbauz were so«excited, that, if they were left enter by force, 
not a life of the garrisoif would be sjikred. 

I9th — At suniise the son of the Kaim-Makam went into the fort, 
and returned with the Governor, Jussuf Khan, who made a formal 
surrender of it, and by noon the place was occupied by our troops. In 

• O 2 
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going round tlie v\alls I was astonished at tlieir great strength, and at 
the immense depth of the ditch , and I was not at all surprised rft the 
fame which this place h id acquired m Khorassan 

21 St — This morning I received orders from the Prince to return to 
Meshid, for the purpose of q)reparing and forwarding supplies of 
ammunition , and having received the necessary papers, at sut set I 
left the camp. Before leaving, His Royal Highness told me to go 
into the fort and take the best horse that I could find, which he gave 
me , he also conferred on tne the Order of the Lion and Sun, and was 
pleased to write with his own l^ind to the bhah, for the firmaun for it 
The Prince having given a pledge to those Toorkmans who might 
feel inclined to enter his service, that they should be allowed to keep 
their horses, arms, &c , in the evening before I started about 100 of 
them rode into camp, to piescnt themselves to the Prince, when a curious 
scene ensued A sudden movement miinediatcly took pi ue among the 
Serbauz, who, as it were with one accord, ruslied fiom their l( nts, and 
in an instant the whole of the Toorknians weie dragged from off their 
horses, and placed in a state of almost absolute niulitN No doubt the 
Serbauz were exasperated (and that too not very imrc isonahlv) at not 
getting any thing in ilic shape of plunder, in consc(|ucnc( of llic sur- 
render of the fort, they having calculated upon t iking it b) assault, and 
of every thing in the place becoming their property , and the} adopted 
this sure method of paving themselves, at least in part. The Prince 
Royal immediately ordered that what had thus been t ikcn should be 
restored, and on the following day he agreed to pureluist Aineiabad 
from his troops, for ] 'ijOOO toinauns 

Soon after the fall of Amerabadf the Oosbrgs, with tLcn rulei, Ah 
Kooli Kliin, who had been anxiousl> watching the coin«e of events, (it 
having, doubtless, been his intention to adv^ince had we filled at Ameia- 
bad) suddenly retreated acicrss the desert, towards Khiv.i, where, owing to 
the great heat, and tlie scarcity of water, lie is reported to li iv( lost 3000 
men and horses. The withdrawal of this large force was of the greatest 
advantage to us, as it left the whole of the country on our rear in a com- 
paratively safe state, and vciy much weakei^al tlie jiositions of the Khan 
of Coochan and the Priiice of Herat, who unquestionably looked to All 
Kooli Khan for assistance, but now that h^ liad retired, of course 
nothing could be expected Uy tliem*fiom luin It lik( wise allowed the 
Prince Royal to assume a higher tone, and to adopt holder measuies 
than it otherwise would have been jirudent for him to venture upon 
Some short time subsequent!}, I was informed by one of the young 
Princes, thjit the Shah could not at all believe that Amerabad had fallen, 
and he thus described to me his Majestj’s astonishment When the 
express (a Major of Artillery) arrived at Tehraun, with the news, he 
went before^the King of Kings, and presented the dispatch from the 
Prince Rojal. After reading it, the Shah repeated several times, “ ’Tis 
a lie ’ ’tis a he Upon the oncer’s assuring his Majesty that the place 
had been taken by force, and that he had witnessed the storming of it, 
the Shah 8aid,-^“ Swear by my beard that it is tiue,” which having 
done, his Majesty was satisfied , bul so delightetl was he with the news, 
that he actually forgot to wai>h his hands ^ter his meaL 
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LCAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK. — MY SLCOND TRIP, 

BY l^IEXIBLE GRBM&lETTf PM. 

“ And back I flew to its billowjr breast.” — The Sea, 

No. III. 

BrtoRE proceeding with my narrative, I jpust claim the indulgence 
of oflfiing a few rcmaiks on the subject of disrating, as it was termed 
in tlie Navy — tliat is, of turning a young* gentleman from the quarter- 
deck to duty before the mast I«believe and hope this practice is 
now discontinued, but should another war arise, it may possibly be 
again called into opcialion, and it is my opinion, deduced from actual 
observation, that it lias seldom produced other results than to degrade 
the ch iiactci of the officer in the estimation of the men, whilst tlie indi- 
viduals \^hom it was designed to punish generally lost their self-respect, 
and seldom, if e\cr, regained it so as to render them useful and merito- 
rious when restored to rank The gr^'at objects of all punishment are 
two-fold — fii St, to deter others from committing offences by the example 
made, and secondly, to pievent a recurrence of impropiiety in the 
person jiunislud , but I may with truth say, that I can scarcely recollect 
an instance where disrating has produced either of the desired effects. 

I am well aware that a Captain must possess a certain means by which 
lie may be enabled to cluck and prevent the indulgence of those evil 
propensities to which youth are liable in a ship of war ; but most of the 
caseii of disrating that have come under my own knowledge, I fear, were 
lather more influenced by the weakness of human natuie than prompted 
by a sense ol duty — a personal dislike or a private pique has destroyed 
many a noble mind that woukl have otherwise been an ornament to the 
Scivice and a crtdit to his coimtiy A Captain who really wishes to see 
his young gentlemen become brave and gallant ofljcers, on whom the task 
must devolve of maintaining the honour and supicmacy of the British 

II ig, will treat the juvenile aspirants as children adopted by the nation, 
and intrusted to his caie fol: the purpose of rendering them worthy to 
uphold the greatness an^ the glory ol Old Engrand as the first kingdom 
m the world. This can never be toi> strongly impressed upon the mind 
of the midshipman , and it is the mind that ought on all occasions to 
be dealt with m shajimg the course of tlic future, and not mere' corporal 
inflictions, which ficqucntly arc the parent of stubbornness and mischief. 
This was greatly neglected during the last war, but I will appeal to 
those brave me n vvlio bav e so eminently sustained our naVal renown, 
and arc now reposing on their “ laurels,” whether the y have not always 
found that a well-educated but thoughtless reefer would pa^ far greater 
attention to kind remonstrance enfoiced with dignity than to the severest 
tbreatenings, denunciations, or bodily* suffering. Ob, how well do I 
remember several of this parental character, whose generous admoni- 
tions have rescued many a proud spirit from that rum into which dis- 
rating would most probably have pkinged them , but 9t the same time 

I can also recollect numbers- 1 wish to forget their faults, and 

therefore it is of no use entering them in the Log Book. 

But to return to the Lady Graves, whom we left at the island of 
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Madeira, with Pascoe and myself, in purser’s toggery, promoted to the 
fore-top. ^ 

“ So, young gentlemen,** exclaimed old Snatchblock, when we made 
our first appearance on the foiccastle, “ you’re getting forud in the 
sarvice by a starn board, which I take to be a new-fashioned mode of 
working to windard , but inayDap we shall have a bosprit out o’ the 
cabin- windows before long, for everything gets slued end-for-end' since 
I was a boy. Why what’s the use of fitting that Vre rigging over your 
mast-heads ? do they think it ’ll make better officers on you ? — But 
never mind, lads, keep youi* weather eye up.” 

“ Why, I do feel it rather diard, boason,” said Pascoe, assuming a 
rueful countenance ; “ but you’re^a good old Pipes, and we’ll try and 
square our yards by the lifts and braces for tiie future.” ’ 

“ Dont ‘ boasun ’ and ‘ old Pipes’ me,” returned the veteran, at- 
tempting to look grim, though all his efforts could not suppress his 
usual chuckle — “ remember I’m your officer now, and, young man, 
touch your hat when you speak to me, or 1 must give you a taste of the 
rattan to quicken your ediration.” He then added with much feeling 
and strong emphasis, “ Be good lads, and show youi selves smart, and 
Tremenhere, though he does look like the devil’s table-clotli this moin- 
ing, will soon have you aft again. But as for that Bum garden — may 
the cocoa-nut on ray shoulders be turned into a fiddle-block, but I’ll 
sarve him out rattlin-stuff for this ! — a half-fledged red-herring 1” 

And that ’ud be a queer bird any how. Sir,” chimed in old Johnson 
the quarter-master. “ But, young gentlemen, I thought I’d just heave 
ahead to tell you that Muster Tremenheie has been houlding a bit of an 
argificalion about you with the skipper, and I’m blessed if you an’t got 
another fiiend in court as you little expects — God bleife them theic 
petticoats anyhow, they’re always leaning to marcy.” 

“ Who do you mean ?” inquired I , “ but for my part, Johnson, I’m 
80 truly ashamed of my conduct, that nil the punishment in the world 
could not make me sufler more than I do at this moment.” 

** Mayhap so, ms^hap so,” returned the old man, at the same time 
casting his eye round inshore , he added, “ here comes the man-o’-war 
brig’s boat,” he adjusted the glass to his Qye, rested it on the rail, and 
continued, “ there’s an Wpplet on the left shoulder, winch tells me to 
ship the best ropes..; and as in duty bound, Mr. Snatchblock,” touching 
his hat, “ I expects you’ll bv wanted to whistle Iniii over the gangway.” 

“ Aye, aye,” responded the boatswain ; “ but stand clear, and let me 
get a fresh supply of puff before I winds my call — your nian-o’-war’s 
man likes a chirp as long as you can remembei.” 

“ It is Captain Derrick r said I, addressing Pascoe — “ what the 
devil shall I do ? he will want to see me, and i dare not look him in 
the face,” 

“ Commehd me to a midshipman’s modesty,” returned Pascoe, half 
jest, half earnest. “ But avast, shipmate, I forgot that your middy’s 
conMnission is like a dobec-waller’s soap, and so you may, if you please, 
be a little shame-faced. As for me, I can do my duty in the foretop 
just as well as on the quarter-deck^ thanks to ’old Johnson here, who 
had me in the rigging gang at Diamond Harbour last voyage.” 

And you did me credit, Mr. Pascoe,” said the old quartermaster ; 
but I must go and report to Mr, Tremenhere,” 
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In a few minutes afterwards Captain Derrick came alongside, and 
ascended to the deck. Captain Burgess received him very politely ; 
and \hey went into the cuddy together. Oh, what would I not have 
given to have overheard their conversation ! — but it was useless wish- 
ing. In about half an hour Derrick took his departure, and I was 
sj)<ired the infliction of being called before him. 

“ Viome, Grummett/’ said Pascoe, “ let us shin aloft to our station, 
and spin a yarn or two about yon beautiful place up the mountain By 

the by, I wonder how Dord holds on in this aflair t we were all 

tarred with the same brush , but he*s a nflble fellow, and beyond the 
reach of Beaumgardte*s spite — though 4t must be admitted he was not 
well used. \ et 1 think Captain Burgess is rather too severe with us. 
Never Aind, my boy , let us grace the foretop a little while, and we 
shcill look like the babes in the wood " 

We ascended to the top, and conversed about home and future pro- 
spects till we both fell fast asleep, from which we were aioused by the 
brazen tiumpet-like voice of the chief-mate — “ horctop there ! 

“ Rouse out, Giummett,** said Pascoe , “ he s hailing us ’ what the 
devil do you mean by going to sleep and then aii'^weied, “ Aje, aye, 
Sir,’* at the same time we both jumped upon our feet, rubbing oui eyes, 
and looking, 1 have no doubt, remarkably silly, as a univeisal burst of 
laugliter came from the deck below 

“ When you’ve unbuttoned your eyelids and stowed your nightcaps 
away in the fid hole, young men, you’ll come aft here, shouted 

Tremenbere i 1 1 r 

“ Ave, a}e. Sir we both responded , and Piisooe catching hold ot 

ih^topmast backstay, slid down m an instant, whilst F, cilteni])ling to 
perforin tli^ same evolution, bunlt my bands that the pain made me 
dant( again. . 

Ai rived on the quarter-fleck, wc were directed to go into^ the cuddy, 
and in doing so we passed Lady Russell a( cornpanitd by ( iptain Lvs 
and tlie lovely infants 1 always loved bahts, and looking ujion the 
little laughing cherub face of the one next me, I could not refiain fiom 
imprinting a kiss upon its clieck The gratifud molliei smiled upon us, 
whilst a tear stemed to be starting to her eye, and 1 heajd her whisper 
to Captain Lys, “ How singular that tlie siglrt ot the child should rnakt 

him forget his own misfortunes’”, • 

We entered the cuddy, and the first pP*rson tliat caugiit my e}e was 

Lord . Handsomely dressed m his naval nnilorm, lie stood, vvith 

his cocked hat under Ins arm, in front of the long table , and near him 
leaning on the back ot a chair was BeaumgardU A rt inaikably tine- 
looking man, in the dress of a post-captain, rtsted his shouklci against 
the bulkhead of the cabin, at a short distance fiom him was Caplain 
Derrick conversing in an under tone vvitli tlie Conimandc-r ot the India- 

man. General sat at the head ot the table , aiftl there was a 

degree ot solemnity that made a duejmpression on my mind, 

‘‘ Oh, these arc your foretopmen, Caplain Bui ges'^, are they saic 
the Post-Captam, eyeing us with a quick sharp look of 
though with a countcjfiance of the; most perfect gooc^ humour. c , 

ioungsters, I understand you are likely to turn out smart hands, and as 
1 am short manned you will perhaps have no objection to volunteer or 
the frigate— in the course of time your qualifications may raise you o 
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the rank of boasun's mates — what do you say ? She's a smart craft ; 
there’s every prospect of a war, and every soul fore and aft will roll in 
prize-money !” 

A smile passed amongst the officers from one to another, which 
puzzled me extremely, for there seemed to be something unmanly in 
making sj)ort of misery, and I afn sure I was miserable enough. “ If 
I had followed the bent of my own inclinations, Sir,^' said I, finding 
Pascoe continued silent, “ I ghould have preferred tlie service of my 
country to any other ; but obedience to my parents prevented the gra- 
tification of my wishes, though perhaps had my requests been complied 
with, I might have escaped iny*present humiliation.” 

“Then you’re for the frigate ?’’ urged her Captain: “ a few more 
such light hands, and I shall furl my sky-sels aloft — and,” turning to 
Pascoe, “ what do you say, young man ?” 

“ Sir,” replied the individual addressed, raising Jiimself with pride, 
and looking round him with bold intrcjddity, “ 1 have committed an 
error wliich has caused me deep regret ; I have submitted to my punish- 
ment without a murmur, but no man has a right to transfer my services 
to whom he pleases. My father. Sir, is the principal owner of the 
Lady Graves, but I claim no exemption from the consequences of my 
own folly on that score : I was placed under the peculiar protection of 
Captain Burgess, and he has acted towards me like a parent, though I 
must speak my mind and say that in this last instance, taking all circum- 
stances into consideration” — and he llirevv a glance of contempt at the 
cadet — “ his decision has been rather severe — but I will not complain. 
I shall remain in my father’s ship, Sir, unless forced to quit it.” 

“ You speak boldly, young man, and perhaps not altogether respect- 
fully — at all events it is not tlie language of a junior officer to his supe- 
rior,” said the General mildly. 

“ 1 am no longer an officer. Sir,” returned Pascoe, a convulsive sob 
almost choking his utterance — “ I speak as a foremast man, contending 
for his own light.” 

“ But I have j)o\vTr to impress you, Sir,” said the Captain of the 
frigate with some degree of sternness. 

“ I know you liave, Sir,” replied Pascoe fVrmly ; “ and though I re- 
spect the service of my King, I would not be a slave in it, and such I 
should be if force w(^re used,” 

“ AVell, then Burgess, I must be content with the other youngster — 
Grummett I think yon call him,” said the Commander of the frigate. 

“ I shall not volunteer. Sir,” said I, “ without the sanction of my 
father, and I have certainly no wish to quit the Lady Graves.” 

“ What, neither of you!” exclaimed the senior naval officer; “then, 
Burgess, I must leave them with you, and I trust for their own sakes 
they will never again have to dowse their uniform, whatever it may be. 
Young men, ybur gallant friend here, Captain Derrick, has importuned 
me to intercede for you ; but I shpuld not have complied had not Lord 

on hearing of your situation, acquainted me previously with the 

whole affair, * nought extenuating, nor setting dov/n aught in malice :* 
he acknowledged everything, and deplared himsblf ready to submit to 
any penalty so that 1 would but endeavour to get you reinstated. To 
him also you are indebted for the interference of the General” — the 
General bowed acquiescence, which was smilingly returned by the lordly 
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midshipman — “ Lady Russell, too, has used her influence ; and we have 
agreed to become bound for your future good behaviour. We will not 
enter upon the past , but as a necessary consequence of sailing in the 
same ship you must shake hands with Mr. Bumgiab — what’s his name?’* 
Beaumgardte,” said Captain Burgess , but the cadet had not 
stored for the repetition of his name* he turned to Pascoc and tendered 
the signal of amity, which was responded to by the rest, and we were 
ordered to resume the black velvet and the lion button. 

We quitted Madeira with a beautiful bjreeze, saw the summit of the 
island of Palma resting upon the clouds, and again anchored in that 
well-remembered bay at St Jago from Vhich I had been so unceremo- 
niously taken on my first trip This time I got leave to go on shore , 
and froTn the “ Sk( tches of the Cape de Verds ” that have recently 
appeared in the United Service Journal, it is evident that reform has not 
reached that part of the world — indeed, if a bill was to be introduced it 
IS a hundred chances to one but somebody would steal it. There seems 
to be something pf culative in the very air of the place, for even the 
monkeys are terrible thieves, and the goats will pick pockets. One 
monkey was very curiously trapped a midshipman, overpowered with 
the beat, and hiving indulged rather too freely in drinking that perni- 
cious stuff aquadiente, pulled ofl his boots and laid liimself down in the 
tent to sleep , a young monkey on the prowl entered llie tent, and a 
seaman going m a few minutes afterwards Jaeko jumped into one of the 
boots head downwaids to hide himself, he was immediately captured, 
and afterwards caused consider ible ninth on board by Ins tricks. 

Chance brought me acquainted with an officer in the Governor’s suite 
whg really possessed very good natural talents. He was a young man, 
and amongst his books he had found a treatise on Geometiy, but not a 
single m itbematieal instrument was to be obtained upon the island, to 
aid him in his studies. Having a small case mjself, J presented them 
to him, for which he warmly expressed his gratitude , and on a subse- 
quent visit 1 had the pleasure of finding that lie had made considerable 
proficiency in the art — to the great scandal, howevti, of the Governor 
and the priest, who actually considered tliat he was learning to conjure. 

An occurrence took placj^ here which made a lasting impression on 
my mind, and determined me never to accept or give a challenge except 
in the very last extremity Two young cadets, botfi from the Island of 
Jersey, had fiom their earliest years contracted a sincere friendship, 
amounting to brotherly affection , they had shared each other’s pas- 
times , they had wept over eacli other’s sorrows , and now they were em- 
barked together, with blight prospects spread before them, for that fairy 
land of enchantment, glowing m the blight visions of early reading, 
filled with genii and liouiis and golden fruit Tliey were amiable 
youths, seldom apart, and their gentlemanly conduct had won upon the 
esteem of all on board. 

A shooting party was formed, ani Prideaux and Dcschartes were 
amongst the number Mules, donkeys, and every animal that could be 
obtained for love or money were put under requisition, and away they 
started full of animation and anticipated enjoyment, for the mountains. 
In passing one of the deep ravines in which St. Jago abounds, Pri- 
deaux’s donkey stumbled and threw its rider head over heels ; he sus- 
tained, however, no other injury than a blow above the instep, which 
oqpasioned that acute sharp pain that, 1 make no doubt, many of my 
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readers have suffered from a similar cause — I mean, the blow. The 
drollery of the accident occasioned a universal burst of laugliter, in 
which Deschartes joined , but instantly alighted to assist his friend. 
Prideaux, labouring under the irritation, was extremely angry at being 
made the object of their merriment, and rather shdiply rebuked his com- 
panion, but the picture was too mdicrous for any check to be put upon 
their mirth. Prideaux s-it with his back to the lavinc wincing most 
terribly, whilst Deschartes busied himself in rubbing his leg to alleviate 
the anguish The donkey, ^fter unshipj ing his commander and pitch- 
ing him over the bows, had slipped back into the cli ism, where he stood 
on hiB hind-legs, his fore- hoots resting on tlic ground above, and his 
head appearing on a level with the siioulders of the cadit, and about two 
feet behind him Prideaux could not sec the donkey like a parson in 
his pulpit, but Deschartes did, and though he stiovc hard to lestrain 
his laughter, that lie might not exasperate his friend, ytt one of the 
party seizing the immense cocked hat worn bv one ot the Portuguese 
guides, and the cloak of another, they were placed in proper position 
on the animal, amidst the roars of applause ind ungovernable acclama- 
tions of the whole party Deschartes could not liold out, be joined the 
universal cheer , for the donkey , either alaimed at the noise, or, perhaps, 
recognizing amongst the voices sounds that might claim kindred with 
his own asinine music, tuined-to to bray with all his might Des> 
chartes saw that anger and resentment was kindling on Prideaux’s 
brows, but all self-control was gone, madness sceme cl to rule the mo- 
ment, and Deschartes was felled to the earth by a blow from the friend 
he would have died to stive 

The laUgjliter was instantly at an end amongst those wlio had wit- 
nessed the transaction, and those who did not, soon jiereeivLM that some- 
thing unusual had occuired to cause such a suddtn check, and slopped 
iheir mirth, so tint in less th in a minute the deej)est silence pievailcd, 
Deschartes arose from tlie giouiul, gave Piideaux a look, in which com- 
passion and resentrpent were striving foi the m istcrv, and then w diced 
away St veral of the young men crowded round him and thought- 
lessly inflamed the angry feeling which lie was struing to subdue, 
whilst olheis, in aggiav^ting language, upbraided Prideaux for his bru- 
tality, and thereby gave renewed stnnuius to the evil passion that had 
for the moment goPtlie beUt|r ot his judgment Violent words, recrimi- 
nations, tlireitciiings, and rcvinngs added fuel to the flame, till tlie 
rash-headed voung men declared there could be only one way of set- 
tling the (juarrel 

llacl the fi lends been alone Prideaux would have prostrated himself 
upon his knees and implored forgiveness of his companion, and the 
latter, knowing tlie irntahility ot Piulcaux’s temper and loving him like 
a bi other, would have granted it But heie theie were many eyes upon 
them , they were going out to obtain commissions in the army, and the 
slightest stain upon their courage or their honour would at once shroud 
all future expectations Both of them felt this, and the quarrel was no 
longer one of njere personal animosity, it was absorbed m the dread 
which each experienced lest, shrinking from a ‘hostile encounter, their 
declining a contest should be construed into cowardice It was a fear- 
ful moment for those who were united by those bonds of sincere regard 
which the sudden fra^ as had only strained, not broken, and which were 
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fast resuming their more than accustomed tension, under a sickly appre- 
heoaion that they were about to be parted from each other's esteem. 

A friend was selected on either side, and, as it frequently happens in 
such cases, the choices had fallen on individuals who were considered 
the most apt and best acquainted witl^such matters, and not upon those 
whq would have endeavoured to effect a reconciliation. The cadets 
henceforth became mere passive instruments in the hands of others ; 
pistols were not wanting, preliminaries were soon arranged, and none 
but the principals gave one thought to future consequences. The spot 
cho<«en was the bed of a dried-up river^ the ground cracked and baked 
with the heat of the sun. It was just at one of the bends, where the 
banks ^)peared in some measure tt> dove-tail into each other, and the 
ascending hills and crags, covered with dwarf trees, whose shades weie 
blended together and displayed no tokens of separation, so as to render 
the place of encounter something like the bottom of a clay-pit. 

The tlistance was measured, the combatants were placed, and a deep 
deathlike breathless stillness prevailed, a cloud passed over the sun 
and threw the mountain scenery into partial gloom , a sudden breeze 
waked up the leaves to a mournful wl'ispering, then all was hushed, the 
word was given, the reports were as one, a thick mantling smoke hung 
for an instant over the place where the cadets had stood, it cleared away, 
and there laid poor Deschartes a lifeless corpse , the ball had passed 
directly tlirough the seat of existence, his caiee r was closed, and oh, how 
dreadfully ^ The sight of the inanimate bod\ recalled those wlio had 
been spectators to the responsibility they had incurred, and consterna- 
tion sat upon cich countenance. But what pen, what language can 
adequately desciibe the agony ofJPndeaux’ At first he seemed flushed 
with the thoughts of victory, but it was only momentary , the bleeding 
corpse of his friend, the, horrible reality was before him, fond and 
fervid remembrances must have rushed ujion his mind, the prospects 
of future Ignominy , the blasting of long cherished hopes , the execra- 
tions from the parents of his dead friend, his own, his Iionie, all, all 
must liave siiiulen Ins conscience and driven reason from her throne. 
He did not speak, his features were stiff and riuid, as if he hid lived 
an age in tho^e few desolating minutes , hut ‘^iddenly snatching another 
pistol from the hand of Ins second, he sprang to some distance away , 
there was a scorching, flashing fiercenes‘^in his eye as he glared wildly 
and contemptuously upon the group, several rushed forward as he 
cocked and raised llie instrument of destruction, but they weie too late 
to airest his suicidal intention, the surrounding lulls echoed to the 
sharp crack of the discharge, the smoke again lose perpendicularly, and 
beneath it lay another victim to mistaken honour, the upper part of his 
head literally shattered to pieces 

Desperation seemed to lake possession of the minds c4 many of the 
young men at witnessing bo bloody a catastrophe; yells, shrieks, 
groans, and bitter denunciations resoflnded , there was a busy running 
to-and-fro between the bodies , anxious inquiries whether there was no 
hope were whispered ^mongst those who were kneelyig over them, and 
the utterances of despair at heanflg the monosyllable “None” The 
handsome, manly forms, recently teeming with vigour, animation, and 
all that could render life sweet and pleasant, were now mere mangled 
carcases, frightful spectacles for shuddering human nature to contem- 
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plate. At length the more calm portion of the party prepared to return 
to Port Prayd , the bodies were secured on the respective animals that 
had been engaged for their pastime, and the mournful procession 
retraced their morning path, horror and dismay filling each heart. 

The two seconds, however, qyitted the party, intending to ride to 
Trinidad and remain concealed in its neighbouihood till the first burst 
of the storm had passed over. Information of the fatal occurrence was 
very soon spread , the mortal remains of the unfortunate young men 
were conveyed on board the ship m which they had taken their passage, 
and means were adopted to secu/e the absentees, who were soon after- 
wards discovered and placed under ariest for tiial. Thus the pleasure 
party of the early part of the day w*As converted into one of mischief 
and murder (for 1 can never think of it in any other character) — two 
lives had been sacrificed at the shrine of folly, and two others would 
have to pay a heavy forfeit both to their countiy and to themselves, for 
having abetted the sanguinary transaction 

The Portuguese authorities lefuscd to suffei the dead to be interred m 
consecrated ground, and it was determined that they should be buried 
in the great charnel-house of the deep. This was effected two days 
afterwards when, with a fan wind, we were clear of the island. It was 
evening , the sun was uj)on the verge of the lionzon , the glory of the 
day was departing, but there was a flush of gorffeous clouds that crim- 
soned all the west, whilst above them approaching night was gradually 
spreading her dark banner, and preparing to shroud tiie dying light m 
deep funereal gloom, it was )ust such an evening as the occasion 
required, and as the reports of the minute guns came heavily over the 
water, the seamen clustered together and conversed in scar^cely audible 
whispers. The ships hoisted their colours haU-niast, tlie bells weie 
tolled, and just as ibe red sun disappeared fioin sight, the bodies were 
consigned to their ocean-grave, to be seen no more. 

But the breeze still blew, the wind was fan, and the gallant vessels 
were on the wing spo<'ding their way right merrily This, however, did 
not continue long, for as we neared the line we experienced those sick- 
ening calms so wearying to the patience of the mariner. For days 
together the sea presented one shining glassy surface, relieved only by 
the heavy rains that came clown in floods, and then commenced the 
labours of the washcr-ioo7iic»» Tubs, buckets, kits, everything that 
could hold water was put in requisition, old Snatchblock and his 
mates piped “ all hands to wash soapsuds became the order of the 
day, and every part of the rigging was soon filled with shirts of all 
colours, size, shape, and make — truwsers, and the usual duds of a sea- 
man’s bag 

We were three weeks getting from St. Jago to the equator, and 
numerous were the preparations for the august ceremony of crossing 
the line In latitude about 1° 30' north we were lying perfectly be- 
calmed, with a thick haze arouhd us, and the water as smooth as a 
mill-pond. But the air had a strong thick sulphureous smell, that ren- 
dered respiration difficult and distressing The people were down at 
dinner, and Mr Allen, having the wdteh, was standing on the break of 
the poop conversing with Major Campbell. 

“ There is something extremely oppressive m the atmosphere,’’ said 
the Major, ** it is like breathing the fumes of bnmstone-r-we shall have 
a tremendous long sick list \t this weather holds.” 
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“ Aye, aye,” returned the second officer, " it smells more of Belze- 
buVs dominions than daddy Neptune’s, though, perhaps, the lord of 
the trident has been blowing up his magazine. 1 wish, however, it 
would clear away so as to give us a sight of the Commodore , there’s 
not a ship to be seen, and if it keepg on thickening thus we shall soon 
los® sight of ourselves.” 

“ I never remember experiencing such an unpleasant sensation as I 
do at this moment, except once before,” said the Major, “ and that was 
on my passage out in 1794, when the groat earthquake took place in 
Turkey, and nearly six fliousand per^ns perished ; we had no shock 
at sea, but the atmospheric density was much the same as it is now, 
and with something ot a similar efffuvia.” 

“ Will Mr, Alien excuse me for speaking a word or two, if you 
please, Sir said old Johnson, who had been busying himself at the 
flag-lockers, and had overheard what passed. 

“ Well, old boy, and what have ^ou to say?” inquired the oflicer of 
the watch, — “ who’s cat has kitten’d now 

“ Jt isn’t in regard o’ the matter o' cats nor kittens, Sir,” returned 
the veteran solemnly , “ but I’ve been on the ocean, man and boy, now 
nearly sixty years, and Tve larntd to know when the Almighty gives 
his creatures warning that he is about to manifest his strength.” 

“ And what doe*- all this tend to, Johnson ?” said Allen somewhat 
hastily. “ You should know }oiir station bettci, old man, than to ad- 
dress gentlemen in conversation.” 

“ I ax ycr paulon, bn,” retuined Johnson reheating, “ and hopes 
no offence , but, * may haps,’ thinks 1 to myself, ‘ that erc’s a part of 
m]f duty to^eport squalls,’ and so,*Sir, 1 just made bould to speak.” 

“ Squalls reiterated the officer, — what squalls? \ou are like a 
pig, old bo}, you smell the wind, I don’t see the smallest indications 
of a breath of an ” 

The veteran shook lus Ik ad “It isn’t given to everyone to see 
alike, Mr. Allen, and mayhap I miglit have been « little dubersome of 
my own judgment, but there’s one there,” pointing to black Jackson 
who was half-way up the ^starboard miin-rigging looking most earnestly 
and intently away ahead , “ thcic’s oiu tliene, Sir,” continued the old 
man, “ to whom Na4ur speaks in her own language, and the black 
fellow arn’t reading hei book for nothing#’’ 

What do you see, Jackson — what is there out there ahead ?” in- 
quired the mate composedly 

The Captain of the top did not immediately reply, but still kept a 
fixed and eager gaze, and looking forward 1 discerned a small, dull, 
silvery appearance, scarcely larger than a pocket-handkerchief, but 
whether it was a break in the haze or a fleecy cloud, I could not tell. 

“ Gar-Amighty, Misser Allen exclaimed the negro twinging him- 
self down on to the hammocks. Clew up ’em topsels, you please ; 
dere debbel chicken come down, be* here little minute.” He jumped 
to the maintop-sail halliards, which he instantly let go, and then sprang 
forward to do the sam^ by the foretop-sail, while oW Johnson lowered 
the mizen top^sail. There was not a breath of wind, and the yards run 
down m a moment on the cap. The oflicer of the watch looked rather 
amazed to find his authority so strangely and suddenly superseded, but 
he became instantly aware of the necessity of the measure, and running 
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to the hatchway, he hailed below for the hands to come on deck directly. 
The men had heard the rattling noise of the ty e-blocks, and the whia^ 
tling of the halliards as they flew out of the racks, so that they were in 
some measure prepared for the summons, and the moment it was given 
they rushed up the hatchways. ^ Tremenhere and Captain Burgess 
also heard it, and they were speedily on the quarter-deck. Alien 
directed the Captain’s attention to the object which black Jackson had 
pointed out ; and, in his quiet way, he ordered the top-sails to be clewed 
up, and the hands to go aloft4o furl them. 

Ma conscience I” exclaimed JVlarshall, running up the poop-ladder ; 
“ what’ll all this be, Pascoe ?” 

“ It’s a parish church broke adrift 'from its moorings ashore,” -replied 
Pascoe, “ and we’re going to pick up the congregation.” 

“ A parish kirk, Pascoe, ey, you don’t say so?” returned the cre- 
dulous Scotclinian ; but what in the name o’ the de'ii could bring it 
so far out to sea ?” 

“ Away aloft there, young gentlemen,” shouted the chief mate ; 

roll up that mizen top-sail snug, and bear a hand about it ; see that 
the gaskets are well passed, Mr. Pascoe ; up there, Mr. Marsliall, away 
aloft, Sir — away aloft !” 

In ships of war the midshipmen were stationed in each top to see the 
sails reefed or furled, but in the India service the midshipmen did the 
duty of mizen-top men, the fifth and sixth mates superintending the 
fore and main-tops. Wc were upon the yard gathering up the folds of 
the sail, and as three or four of the Cadets had, under Pascoe’s tuition, 
become somewhat initiated in the duties aloft, they ran up to assist us, 
BO that our gaskets were soon secured, and we were preparing to lay‘in. 
The ship was motionless, — not the slightest breath of air could be felt 
upon the face, — the mist was as thick as ever, but the white cloud ahead 
was spreading and rapidly coming towards us. The foretop-sail was 
gathered up, but the main, through the jamming of one of tiie bunt- 
lines, still hung in fo^.ds, when, in an instant, a ball of fire darted from 
thf3 heavens, and exploded with tlie noise of a bursting piece of artillery 
just below the maintop, shaking the ship like a reed down through the 
whole range of her keel right up to her trucks. The maintop-sail was 
instantly in a blaze, and three poor fellows, who had been struck by the 
electric fluid, came tumbling from the yard ; the next moment, the hur- 
ricane took US, and the ship spun round like a top, and happily went 
away before it. Black Jackson, with the characteristic promptitude of 
a thorough seaman, gave one loud hail along the topsail yard, — Out 
knives and cut away !” The men lost not a moment in obeying ; the 
leeches of the sail were severed, the sheets and other gear cut, and in a 
few minutes the blazing top-sail was borne away by the blast like a 
pillar of fire riding on the wings of tlic tempest. The spectacle was 
awfully grand ; the ship, in tending, had been nearly thrown upon her 
beam-ends, but she happily answered her helm and was put dead before 
it. In many instances the whole surface of the ocean was raised for a 
considerable exteq^ion, and carried away in immense sheets as white as 
milk, whilst the heavy pelting rain seemed to be^a prelude to a second 
deluge. But in ten minutes the whole had passed away ; the mist was 
gone, the sky was beautifully clear, and the sun, throned on his torrid 
height, poured down liis burning rays ; the sea was beautifully smooth^ 
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dimpled by a gentle breeze from the south-east ; the squall was far 
away to leeward, but it had marked its progress with devastation, our 
own ship having escaped the best of the fleet; others had lost a topmast, 
and their sails blown to shreds ; one was destitute of a bowspnt and 
foretop-mast, and all had sustained mqre or less damage. 

Ot the unfortunate tellows who fell iium our main-topsail yard, two 
had gone overboaid , and as the ship must have been running at the 
rate of fourteen knots an hour, even had they not have been already 
dead, no effort could have saved them , tlie other poor lad alighted in 
the stern-sheets ot the long-boat, but hi§ scorched and mangled appear- 
ance proved that ins death liad been instantaneous ; and on the same 
evening«he was sewed up m his "liammock and launched into the 
deep.’* 

As soon as flags could be distinguished, the Commodore made the 
Bignil foi the convoy to dose round him, and we became very soon 
bensihl that a strange r had joined us, either during the hazy weather 
or had lun amongst us in the squall She was a lovely coivette, with a 
long, low, black, snake-like hull, and tall, aspiiing spars, lilting their 
lapeiing heads into the heavens. SI e did not appear to have sus- 
tained the hast injury, and hci square vards and breadth of canvass 
disjilayed the characlciistics ot a vessel of war. The Commodore 
hoiaUd the British ni-»ign, which example was followed by the rest of 
the fleet, and the sti lugei showed the tii-color of France, with a long 
pennant descending from the main-tru(k. She ran without any hesi- 
tation alongside the leading ship, and answered her hail as the “ Be- 
volutionnaire Frtneh national ship fiom the Garonne, bound to the 
rivet Flate i An interchange ok eiviluics took place, but it was 
lemarkcd that the corvette acted lather suspiciously, and was always 
kt pi under coiiiinand. Biiats, however, passed to-and-fro, and our 
Comniodoie went on boaid the corvette, the seamen enjoyed free 
iiiten oursc with each other, and all ajipeared tube pleasant and amicable. 

We had gatheiecl close logethci under easy uaiJ Ics allow tune to repair 
danidf^es, and as tlie hyatc and the coivette occasionally hove-lo, to 
pick up boats, the c envoy Jiad ranged some distance ahead of them. 
Suddenly we were* aroused by the firing of giwis, and we observed the 
coivette hr iced sharp up upon a bowline, with a steady press of canvass, 
shooting awav like an ariow from a bow^ whilst flie Commodore was 
hard alter him in chase, and rattling away with his foremost guns, every 
shot of which told either in the rrenchman’s hull or rigging Had the 
corvette gaintd two or thiee cables* length for a start, she would have 
escaped , but the fire of the frigate was so well dnected, that in a few 
minutes the sails of the Frenchman were completely riddled, her ngging 
much rut, and a bad wound in liei mainmast. Nevertheless she still 
held on her wav — ^just the sort of creation that a seamaid loves to look 
at — and firing from two Jong eightcens that she had lun out abaft. The 
frigate \awed from the wind, and avva^ went a thundering broadside of 
lound and double beaded shot that cut the rigging of the corvette to 
pieces, and the mainmast, losing its support, went qver the side, and 
with It the Frenchman^* hojies of gating away her ccMours were hauled 
down, and the English took possession , but it was noticed that the 
Biitiah ensign was not displayed over the tn-color as an emblem of 
victory, and though the engagement had induced a belief that war had 
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been declared between the two countries, yet the want of this Jinale to 
the business excited a suspicion that the corvette was a pirate. oThe 
whole, however, was soon afterwards explained ; and it appeared that 
the corvette’s peo|))tt had found a countryman or two on board the 
frii^ate, and amongst the rest th^sailmaker had met with a relation, and 
nothing could be more natural than for a conversation to ensue resf)ect- 
ing the services in which they were engaged ; and the sailmaker ob- 
tained positive information that England and France were at that moment 
at open hostilities. Now tlus happened to be actually the fact, though 
it was mere conjecture on the part of the sailmaker’s friend, as war had 
not been declared when the corvette quitted France, though it was daily 
expected to be the case ; and curidus as may seem the coincvlence, it 
was positively declared on that very day that the corvette was (laptured ; 
but she being one of the fastest vessels out of France, liad been pre- 
viously dispatched to carry notes of preparation to the Mauritius, whi- 
ther she was bound instead of tbe river Plate. The sailmaker, though 
in the first instance he had promised secrecy, could not refrain from 
repeating this information to the First^Lieutenant, who told the Captain, 
and an officer was sent on board the Frenchman to demand her surren- 
der : she bad ranged, however, considerably ahead, and her commander 
imagining that we had later intelligence than himself, promptly declined, 
and made sail away ; this strengthened the supposition to positive con- 
viction, and she was taken as before described, a prize-crew was put on 
board, and tbe damages of the convoy being pretty well repaired, we 
carried on with a pleasant trade wind. 

About six bells m the watch of the following morning we were bailed 
by some one, but as no ship was ^near us, a little alarn^vvas excited 
as to whence tbe sounds proceeded. “ Flo ! tbe ship ahoy ! was 
again beard, but still nothing was seen. The serjeants suspended tlieir 
drill, — tlie soldiers who were stowing away llicir beds upon the booms 
looked inquiringly, — whilst the seamen, with countenances of mystery, 
shook their heads, ,»and were silent. “ IIo ! the ship ahoy ! again 
resounded, and it seemed like a voice from the deep that was ap- 
proaching nearer to us. 

“ Fokstle, there ! ” slyiuted tbe officer of the watch, can you see 
anything out before there ? 

“ There’s a shoal o’ dolphins, Sir,*' answered old Snatchblock, “ and I 
thinks 1 can see a marmaid or two. And now, Sir, I can make out a 
triton in a sea-shell, drawn by dolpliins, and a fellow driving four-in- 
hand, like a mail-coachman.’’ 

“ lIo ! tlie ship alioy ! ” was once more repeated, and the boatswain 
promptly answered, “ Hilloa,” whilst the soldiers and uninitiated 
became extremely restless. “ Heave-to and give us a rope to get on 
board,” demanded the voice — “ I shall lay under the starboard bow, and 
make a step of the fore-tack bumpkin. My horses are terribly fatigued, 
Rnd 1 shall be obliged to borrow a sodger or two to carry me to the 
next craft. What ship is that?” 

“The Honourable Company’s ship the Latly^ Graves,” answered old 
Snatchblock, “as pretty a piece of •timber and « rope-yarn as ever was 
put together.’* 

^ I know her well,** rejoined the voice ; “ is Captain Burgess in 
good health? He promised last voyage to bring me a silk di^ess of 
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sea- weed green for my wife, and I know lie has kept his word. Have 
you got your lists ready ?” 

“ All ready ! ** was the response, “ and it’s as long as a purser’s con- 
science , plenty o* lobsters ” — looking aX the soldieis — and then catching 
sight of mysell, Marshall, and some yf the cadets, he added, “ and a 
smali 3prinkling o’ bhrimp-sauce '* 

“Then we sha’n’t get through business to-day,” replied the Triton, as 
there could now be no doubt that it was he who hailed. “ The barber 
has gone on board the Commodore to sit hu razor upon the grindstone. 
But back your main yard, and let me conie on board ” 

During this conversation there was a tremendous splashing under the 
bows, arvl the boatswain bent dowil over the iidge-rope to address the 
“ Man o* the Sea.” The ship was rounded-to so as to check her w.ay, — 
a seaman or two descended to the bumpkin and dolphin striker to aid 
the ascent ol Neptune’s amnt comici ^ — and in a few mimites a 
straftge uncouth figure made his appuuance, ins lower extremities 
coveied with sliiuing scales, each as big as a half-ciown, and tapeiing 
down to the size of a sixpence, a small pair of wings on his naked 
frhouldcrs, loose hair hanging about hI^ face like sca-weed, and pieces 
of coral slung round his neck. The officer of tlie watch met him on 
the forecastle, and by this lime aiepoit of the ciuumstance having been 
circulateil on the gun deck, tlic cadets fiom the steerage, the rnids from 
the orlop, ana all tlu' gicen-liorns crowded forward to get a sight of 
the Triton. “Hope your honoui’s well/’ said the sea monster, 
touching the foic-lock ot his sea-weed hair, “I am directed by my 
master, wlio is Soveicign ol the Ocean, to inloini you that he pm poses 
boafdmg you about five hells in tlw ioienoon-watch, and requests that 
all du^' prejiaratioiis, suitable to his rank as Monarch of these here 
realms, may be made And as thiough his — what you call it? — his — 
his — d the name tliat 1 should forget — ” 

“ I su})j)ose you means his godship,*’ said old Snatchblock, giving him 
a frieiull) lilt. 

“ ^vc, aye, brother,” retuincd the monster, “ I sees you know a 
tiling or two And so, astl wa** saMiig, tliioiigh tlie knowledge of his 
godship he disKners things arterwards as liapptmcel beforehand.” 

“And small cndit k> his Majesty foi that,” exclaimed old Snatch- 
block. “ I’m blessed if I don’t think you’^J been foul of Ins Highness’s 
liquor-case afore j on stai ted from below; for you transmogrify plain 
Bnglish, and slue it ciid-for-end , though mayhap ^on’vt be-en aboard 
tlic prize there afore you corned here, and have got hould of a bit o* 
French, as they twists their lingo till they strain the sliands. I 
suppose you meant to say, that Neptune diski\er8 things aforehand 
as IS going to Inppen arterwauls 

“ A}e, a}e, brother,” rctuincd the Triton, “ that’s just^vhat I mean; 
and so seeing, as the gemman here says about my master, as he kflows 
everything, wliy in course he knew you had some ladies aboard, 
and so he sends into Ins gaiden foi some fruit, and 1 lia\e brought a 
basket with me to ta&te ’em. I Lave got ’em clowi^ in the carriage 
here.” He walked fo*tvvard, dcBce*nded into the bead, bent over the 
railb, and returned directly with a neat, white willow -basket, ornamented 
with sea-shells, containing some delicious grapes, a fine pine apple, and 
Other fruits, which he put into the officer’s hands. He then turned to 
*u. s, JouRN. No. 8^, Oct. 1835. 1* 
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the boatswain, “ Is your list ready, brother ? I have several other 
ships to visit ; but avast, I haven't half executed my commission y^t” — 
and he thrust his hand amongst the drapery that was bound round his 
loins, and pullfed out a couple of dolls, regularly ship-rigged, in blue 
jackets and trousers, with picked white oakum for hair, and presenting 
them to the officer, said, “The/wcre a present from Neptune's clij^ldren 
for the babies." He then returned to his siiell — as the boatswain 
declared to Marbliall. The splashing and noise under tlie bows was 
resumed, the slup was kept onher course, and the hammocks piped up. 

Exactly at four bells, a spare topsail was stretched across the ship 
from the two aftmost of the tore-shrouds, and about one-third up the 
rigging, so as to screen the forecastle from observation. The bpoms, the 
gangways, the hammock-nettings on the quarter-deck, and the break 
of the poop, were crowded with eager and anxious spectators, desirous 
of witnessing the ceremony ; and those who had never crossed the Line 
before gave a look of alarm every now and then to an enormous tub, 
that was placed by the starboard-gangway, filled with water, as ominous 
of something that was to follow, which they had not much relish for, 
whilst the whip being rigged with its portentous appendages, and the 
ranging of fire-buckets, &c., added to the apprehension that something 
terrible was about to happen. The last stroke of five bells was yet 
vibrating on the car, when a distant rumbling, which was succeeded by 
a sonorous hail, gave notice of the royal visitor's approach. The liail 
was promptly answered by the Captain himself, who, with Lady Russell 
leaning on the arm of Major Campbell, and Captain Lys, with the 
lovely twins, took their stations on the quarter-deck. There, too, stood 

the Reverend Mr. C , the clergyman, with his pale, ^inild face, but 

tall majestic figure, whilst other officers gaihcred round. Ju a few 
minutes there was a fearful dashing of the, waters, like a shoal of bull- 
whales in play, and the spray danced high above the screen, which was 
soon afterwards withdrawn, and the grand procession was brought into 
view. First came four fiddlers, most fantastically arrayed about the 
body and thighs, for their legs and arms were bare, except that they 
were curiously painted with representations of fishe.s, foul-anchors, 
union jacks, &c., and tl^/*y scraped away as it it was a case of life ancl 
death. Then came the avnnt courier^ who had, first boarded us, with a 
gilt-headed staff. N ext follcj.wed two special sea-constables, with shining 
tomahawks, and they marslialled the way for the barber and his as- 
sistant ; the former carrying a razor, the blade about two feet and a half 
long, red with the blood of the unfortunate victims he had already 
sliaved that morning ; ancl the latter, having in one hand a tar-bucket 
containing lather composed of sundry greasy and savoury ingredients, 
and in the other an immense brush to operate with. Two more con- 
stables piecejed the redoubtable and never-to-be-forgotten Davy Jones, 
sitting astride the shoulders of a stout subordinate, and both as black as 
the ace of spades. Two small Imrns ajipeared on the forehead of each, 
like outriggers, and a most comprehensive scope of tail flowed down 
behind. Da\y cariied a fork, resembling the cook's tormentors; his 
subordinate had' quite enough to ^^lo to carry* his principal. Close 
behind these came a herald with a speaking-trumpet ; and then appeared 
eigjit Tritons, two-and-two, chugging a handsome car, in which sat old 
Neptune and Amphitrite, side by side. The naval deity had long. 
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shining glossy white hair, hanging from liis head over his shoulders and 
down •Ills back, and a venerable beard to match, a neat crown orna- 
meiitLd with motliLr-of-pearl and shells of various kinds surmounted his 
brows, his di ess glistened with spangles, and his all-powerful trident 
was grasj)od in his right hand ; whilst ^nphilrite held a shining sceptre 
that glistened m tlie sun, quite da/zling to behoKl, tiiough Marshall 
declared, in his ignoiance, it was nothing more tlian the cook’s ladle. 
The goddess was arrayed in all the colours of the rainbow, and her cap 
looked as if it had been })ut on hind jiart before ; indeed, to the scandal 
of the sex, it was strongly believed that she had been indulging too 
fieely with the** bottle , and the state of her jcllow-red nose, with sundry 
black ])nu^)lcb ujion it, looking something like a sun-llower, confiinied 
the subpicion of her tippling piopcnsities. On her knee sat an infantile 
meiman, the tail of the tish so con'^picuoiis, that all doubts as to the 
identity of that anomalous creature were at an end , .ind it was fully 
pro\cd that the fish j)art was like that of a shark Behind these came 
a rude assciiiblaoc ot laughing Tritons, and other sea-monsters, sporting 
in all then trickery and wild attitudes. 

The procession gradually proceeded aft, the fiddlers working away at 
“Rule Ihitannia,’* till the cai drew up before Captain Ruigess, who 
immcdiatelv uncovered his head, and his example was followed by all 
the rest. “Aou’ie rigb lu iitily welcome, Sir, once more/* exclaimed 
N( ptune addressing the Captain “1 am ba})py to see }ou, my Lady, 
and them precious cherubs that remind me so much of my own little 
ones, hariing as tliem tlicie Iiaven’t got no fishes* tads/— and he slued 
Ins own }oungstci u]) to show the dincrcnci . “ (jentlcmen all, vou’re 

welcome” 1*licn tmnmg to Amjdiitriti he politely said, “Speak to 
Vin, mis us, and a\ the gc ntlcfoIKs how tlicy are * 

Anqimtiile obejed lui sovereign lord and master, giving lier muslin 
a desperate tug o\ti lui e}(s, whilst Davy Jones and his earner 
wiigj;led ihcii lads with delight. 

“1 aiiiejoiceel to have the felicity of visiting }odr Map si) again,” 
Slid Cajilain Rui^^css, “and am giatified at seeing )ou m such good 
liedth, as well as \oui exeeflent spouse Allow me the honour ot in- 
ti odueing Lady Russell to her notiee, who,*I am sure\ must he* 
enamoured willi Iki hifhutv and feminine* f|uihtn»s Jleie’s Majoi 
Campbell, hilt youVo seen the* Majoi hefefie. Captain ^i^s will feel 
lionouied by a kiss of liei fan hand” The* Captain turned away 
amidst the izeneral laugh at his expense, whieli v\as mcreascii by the 
CToekless uttering m e leg mi phiii eulogy, “ lie arn’t up to gumption ” 
The infints chuckled, ind crowed, and danced their sed-dolls, and 
Neptune lecpu sting toliive i kiss of each, llieywcie handed to him. 
He looked upon the smiling nniocent, and his face heaniecl with 
geneioiis and kin I emotions as he 1 is .eel the babe:* and blessed them. 
A bottle* of wine was bionglit out b) ^lit* stewaid, but both Neptune 
and Ampliitrito prefcired lum glasses were filled, and the toast, 
“ Health and hajipincsb an I a j»rosp( lous vo\ age,’ went round But 
by semie* means Divy J^ies got clo^e to the Paison, ifnd begged hud 
to hob-and-iiob with linn , but tins the reverend gentleman rt^ijectfully 
declined. 

The levee being at an end, the procession moved round to tlie s ai- 
^ board gangway, wheie the car stopped bcfoie the large tub, and the 
# P 2 
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Sea-o-od sent a polite message to the Captain, requesting that the 
babies might be brought out Tlie nurses conveyed them to the 
Monarch of the Ocean, and each of them held in his tiny hand a 
golden guinea, which was presented as a peace-offering, and the little 
creituics seemed delighted wilji the revelry and noise. A gallon of 
lum fioin Captain Lys, and several other pabsengers, secured their, fiom 
molestation , but Beaumgardte, with that fool-haidiness which nothing 
could cure, and unwarned by example, would neither propitiate by gift, 
nor keep away from the deck, boasting that he had pistols m his jiocket, 
and would not submit to be shaved. He was suffered to remain for 
some lime, but Pascoe, myself, the junior mates, and some others, got 
the fire-engine in the square of the main-hatchvvay, brought b’le pipe to 
the combings ]ust before the mam-mast, and as he had already got a 
little drenching from casualties in throwing water upon the unfortunates, 
so we completely drenched him, and rendered his pistols perfectly use- 
less. It IS true he pulled one out and snapped it, but if loaded, the 
powder was too clamp to ignite. He was promptly seized behind, a 
handkerchief was hound over his ejes, and a stout fellow grasping lum 
by each .arm, he was hurried away to the tub, wheie he undeiwent the 
infliction of the razor, — enjoyed a rather protracted ablution, — and 
without removing the bandage, was conducted back to the spot from 
whence he was taken Swearing vengeance against his tormentors, he 
Btiuck out light and left, but finding nothing solid on which to vent his 
rage, he toie oil the handkerchief, and found himself standing alone, 
without a soul near him on whom he could especially cliaige the offence. 
Crest-lallen he slunk away to his cabin, and did not make bis ap- 
pearance again that day * • 

The ceremony proceeded, and it was not till two bells in the after- 
noon watch tint it closed, when all hands were pntty well tired of the 
sport. Discipline was relaxed for this occasion, — a plentiful suf)ply of 
grog clieerca cich heart, — and the evening closed, amongst both officeis 
and men, in harmony. 


Ski TClILS'Ot TllL C\PE DE VLRD ISLA^DS 

* t 

BY A PVSSrNGLR ON UOAIJD THE SIR THOMAS MUNRO, WRlClvED TIIPRE 
ON IHI* 10th HECLMUl U LASV 

Whtn we liad been about a fortnight at Porto Pi aye, we became 
anxious to leave it, as we weie totally devoid of anv i itional wa) of 
killing time In our excursions to the country we h ul visited what- 
ever was woitli seeing, and as for society theie was nothing of the 
kind The ^ ankee Consul, who acts also foi llu Fngli&h Govonment, 
might indecxl have made the place more agreeable to us, but the man 
knew as much of civility as he did of his own language, lus knowledge 
of which went very little beyontl the alphabet There was a coarseness 
of thought and feeling about this person impossible to describe, and 
which you wou\d hardly hnd in the gieatcst cbidpole tliat ever followed 
a plough. *' 

As a Hamburgh Captain, named Koln, was goii g to sail to Bona- 
vista, we determined to return there with him, and we asked him wliat 
he would charge for our pissage, but he insisted on taking us for 


♦ Concluded fioin page i)d 
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nothing. It was ten o’clock at night when we weighed anchor ; I 
knovv^not on what account, but I remarked that no vessel ever left 
these islands in the day-time. We had hardly left our moorings when 
we perceived a small boat rowing rapidly towards us, and on its coming 
alongside it proved to be our friend the custom-house officer, who had 
been jo useful on more than one occa^on in smuggling gin on shore. 
He now came to ask for some present, and on Captain Koln giving 
him an old pair of trowsers, worth about two shillings, he danced round 
the cabin, expressing unbounded joy. ^ 

The distance from Si. Jago to Bonavista is between eighty and 
ninety miles, but as the wind was right in our teeth we had made but 
little progress, when on the third niorning the man on the look-out 
shouted-^* A strange sail ahead. Sir.’* 

“ Aye, aye,” said the Captain looking through his glass ; and I 
don’t much like liiin.” 

I now took up the telescope to have a look at the stranger. He 
was a long craft, and lay so low in the water that his black hull was 
scarcely discernible, while, under an immense press of canvass, that 
seemed to rise out of the ocean, he bore towards us with the wind upon 
liis quarter, and leaving that white foaming track behind him that showed 
at what a rate he was sailing. He displayed no colours of any kind. 

“ He is a pirate, Sir,” said the first mate, “ and bearing right for us 
— what is best to be done V* 

“ Best to be done,” muttered the Captain ; “ what the devil can 
be done ? — that fellow will sail three knots for our one.’* 

“ Had wc not better hear away V* continued the mate. 

“ To what use ?” replied the CapUiin ; “ do what we will, lie will be 
do^^n on us in no time, and our altering our course will only make him 
send some shot through our,rigging when he conies near enough ; and 
yet, stay, 1 think wc might gain Maio, — we will try it anyhow ; all hands 
there aloft,” he shouted, “ and unfiirl all sail, run out stunsails, 
and keep her away,” and the next instant we werf; going along right 
before the wind. Not a word was spoken, but every eye was turned 
at one moment towards our oth sails, and the next anxiously towards 
our pursuer. , 

“ Is there any chance,^ Captain ?” I #sked after some time. 

“ None,” he answered ; “ in an hour anj} a half* that fellow will be 
near enough to hail us. You had better go below,” he continued, 
“ the attempt to make resistance would be worse than useless.” 

I followed his directions and left the deck, and with no very com- 
fortable feelings threw myself into my berth. At first my thoughts 
were wholly occupied by our present situation, but after some time they 
merged into other channels, and at last I sunk asleep. How long I 
had been so I know not, but on u sudden I was roused by a bustle on 
deck, and then the sound of a large cannon fired some way off, and 
rolling along like a peal of thunder, Ins&ntly I made my way upon deck. 

“ Lie-to,” roared the Captain at the same moment, and then turning 
to me he added, “ you i^ee it is just as I told you, anc^we may as well 
now lie-to as have then? shoot awajT our masts and rigging. 1 knew 
we could not escape them ; but you need not be alarmed, for they will 
offer no personal violence unless we resist, which, with our numbers, 
would be madness,” 

• hi a few minutes more the pirate had got witliin two hundred yards. 
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and then one of his boats was lowere/d* manned, and rowed quickly 
towards us. He had called up all hands and, including the boat’s crew, 
I counted sixty pers )ns on his deck, though his size was not more than 
two hundred tons. Wt5 could not learn what number of guns he 
mounted, lor there was only one visible, and that was a long nine- 
pounder, moving on a swivel ^ight amidships When his boat^ came 
alongside, foui tall and rather fine-looking men, whom vve at once per- 
ceived were Spaniaids, jumned upon our deck. They earned pistols 
and cutlasses, but there vvas nothing very remarkable or cut-throat- 
looking about them, and liom their general demeanour, coupled with 
what Koln had said about their oflering no peisonal violence, 1 began 
to look with moie intciest than apprehension on wliat was going for- 
v\ard One of tlicm, who appealed the Commander, was considerably 
younger tlian the otheis, and, not a little to our surprise, he asked, m 
very correct Lnglisli, for C aptam Koln. 

“ It seems I am known to you,*’ said the Captain in reply 

“ Is there any one in the habit of sailing amongst these islands 
unknown to mo answered the other; and 1 can assure you. Cap- 
tain Koln, strange as it may seem, that I feel a great respect for }ou.” 

“ Sir, you do me great honour,” said Koln with mock gravity, 
“ tliough 1 would feel the compliment fully as much, it you would take 
any othei way tlian the present of showing it.” 

“ Captain Koln,” rejilied tiu othei in a slow, deliberate manner, 
“ you and I are men of the world, and we know that alkmcn must live; 
were you not comjielled by necessity you would not leave vour wife 
and family for months upon months to command such a vessel as this, 
nor would i be in my present situation. \ou are a sailor struggling 
with fortune as well as myself, and it your purse was Ijmg on ibe deck 
I would not stoop to pick it up, but every one is not ciuumstanced as 
we are. \ oui owners, foi instance, would not miss a few hundreds, or 
even thousands. Let us, therefore, see some of their cash.” 

“ I have got ncv.money on board belonging to my owners,” said Koln. 
Captain, Captain, that tale won’t do,” said the other , do you 
suppose 1 am ignorint of what bi ought yo'i heic ^ — your vessel cariies 
three bundled and twenty. tons, and you have ]ust as much money on 
board as will pay for that quantity of salt. ^ ome, let us have it ; the 
old Governor at Bonavista ^ill )ust as soon have your bill.” 

“ I can assure } ou,” repln d Koln, there is no cash on board ” 

C qitain Koln, I know to the contiarv,” said the Spaniard , “ nay 
more, llie very day before you left Porto Piaye, you received a hundred 
dollars for gin and potatoes.” Koln started, for that was true. “ Ila ’ 
do you now perceive that I don’t speak at random i I tell you, Cajitain, 
that 1 hive correct information of every vessel frequenting these islands 
and of all that passes here. The money 1 speak of you have, and yc>u 
mav as well bring it foitli, for get it I will by fair means or foul.” 

This, which might be termed the argumuitmn afoitiou^ was said m 
a uiaiinti tint showed the speaker was not to be turned fiom his pur- 
pose, so koln tpok his mates aside to hold a. conference with them as 
to the course they should ])ursue 

” Aye,” said the Spaniud, “ it is all very well to consult, though it 
IS easy to see how the inattei will end ; iny Captain here knows very 
well that we gentJemc n ot the wave never come on a fruitless errand. 
You have been sbipwiecked he continued, turning to us. 
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Yes,’’ we answered, “ we have had that misfortune ” 

“Ah, I saw you,” he replied, “between these islands and the 
Canaries I was going to bear down on you, but you mustered too many 
hands on board, your people outnumbered m/ own , besides you carried 
BIX teeth of a side 

“JN'o,” we said, “ we only carried sdx guns altogether” 

“ Indeed*’* he answered, “ I thought I saw more , but our Cap- 
tain bet ms asleep — Well, Captain Koln/* he shouted, “have you 
counted that money for me yet , 

“ It 18 impossible to ofler to resist you,” said Koln ; “ I have, 
therefore, sent my male below to bring up eight hundred dollars, which 
18 all th^ money in the ship ’* • 

“ Ah, Captain, I thought you would come to the same way of think- 
ing as the ladies, and consider me irresistible,*’ replied the Spaniard ; 
“ but eight hundred dollars — that will never do Come, Captain, you 
must mal e it the thousand, I will take that and no less ” 

“ I must make that sum up, then, out of my own money,*’ said Koln, 
“ Never mind, your owners will repiy you,’* answered the other, who 
not five minutes before had declared ihat he would not touch poor 
Kohl’s purse if it was l)ing on the deck before him After some hesi- 
tation the thousand dollars were paid by the Captain, but the Spaniard 
was far from sitisficd 

“ 1 think,” he said, “ I must tiouble }oii for some gin, two or 
lliree dozen will be no harm on board my vessel , and if you could let 
me have some running rigging and a spare sail or two, and, by-the-bye, 
1 am devilishl) in want of a good anchor * 

“ Anythn-^g else said Koln • 

“ \Vli\, yes,” he leplied, ‘ I must have some potatoes and bread 
and flour, and a few casks «f water — 1 really don’t believe I require any- 
thing more ” 

“ Except a halter,” muttered Koln between his teeth. — — 

“ And now, Captiin Koln,” said the Spaniard, after he had seen Ins 
own people earrj off tlie difleient irtieks he had enumt rated, “ I 
must apologise for hiving*troubled vou , but really ncressitv, the same 
necessity that mikes you a siilor, compete me to act as I do but 
the truth is, every mai^robs his neighbour in his own way, and yet ft 
18 not robbing, it is only making you a^t the part of a Christian m 
spite of j ourself, by forcing you to shire your superfluities with your 
poorer brother Do you know, Sir,” he continued turning suddenly to 
me, “ that I was bi ought up and educated for a priest ^ * 

“ Indeed I exclaimed 

“ Yes, Sir, but a love-affair destroyed my credit with the holy fathers, 
so I turned soldier, — I have fought under Mina Sir, but that I did not 
much like, foi I found it hard work and no profit I left that and got 
acquainted with an Englishman who brought me to London, but he 
and 1 quarrelled Sir, J know LoncTon as well as 1 know my own 
ship, 1 supported mys( If tliere for eighteen months teaching Sj)anish 
ani the guitar, I sooi^ picked up your language, ai^^l used very often 
to go to joiir iheatie'i* Do }ou know, Sir, there is no part of Shak- 
speare 1 so much admire as that noble passage wheie he exclaims, — 

‘ Who steals mv purse steals tiasli *” Here the Spaniard looked very 
knowingly at Koln and added, — “ Now, I dare say, notwitlistanding 
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such authority, it uould be a difficult tiling to make Captain Koln un- 
derstand the truth of this splendid maxim/' 

It IS bad enough to rob a man, but still worse to laugh at him after- 
wards, and Koln’s countenance became black as midnight. As for the 
Spaniard himself, whatever might have been passing in his mind, there 
was not the least indication oft risibility about his features. Oj^l the 
contrary, he looked as grave and uttered this rigmarole with as much 
solemnity as if he had followed up his piiestlv calling, and was deliver- 
ing a benediction from the pulpit. 

“ Well,” said I after a little, you were in London, what next?” 

Oh, after that,” he replied, “ 1 joined these gentlemen of the 
wave; — but I must be going, — good morning, gentlemen — Captain 
Koln, I am under a thousand obligations to \om” So saying, this 
heio, in a very giaceful manner and, at the same time, with much 
respect, bowed himself to the gangway and entered his own boat. When 
he was gone, Koln seemed like one rtlievcd iioin tlie nightmare, and 
instant orders were given to bend our course once more towards Bona- 
vista, but we did not ariive there until Monday evening, the wind being 
all the way so dead in our teeth that it took us the six days to beat up a 
distance of not ninety miles. 

We found our party in much the same condition as wlicn we left 
them, excepting two individuals who were fast sinking under the fatigues 
they had undergone One was a Jew named Benjamin, and he breathed 
his last rather unexpectedly the second or third evening atU r o'lr return 
We asked permission to bury him in consecrated ground, but this the 
priest peremptorily refu'^ed, and we weie obliged to dig a grave at high 
water-maik, and there we laid him, t^ie missionary leading prayers ever 
him. Our other invalid, who was a female, lingered lonijer and suf- 
fered mucli pain, owing a good deal to tlie Governors factotum brother- 
m-law, who had just skill sufljcient to toituie a sick person, but not to 
prolong life.,.,, 

On Sunday mornjng vve received an invitation to dinner from the 
Governor Two o’clock was tlie hour, and on entering we were shown, 
not into a leceplion-rooin as in England, but into tlie apartment where 
the dmnei-table was laid j)u|m Hero the parly assenihlecl, and presently 
the servants, who consisted of one male and two female slaves, began 
bringing in dinner. As soon as all tlie dishes, which were about a 
dozen, had been laid on the table, we drew forward and sat down. At 
the head sat the Goveinor with liis wife on his right, while at the foot 
of the table his daughter, an exceedingly giaceful and lady like woman, 
presided The only wine on table was Lisbon, of which the Portu- 
guese scarcely tasted, indeed nothing can exceed their abstinence in 
this respect The Governor drank about three glisses, and yet he 
assured us he iad not taken so much during the whole two years jirevi- 
ous The dinnei consisted of pretty good vermicelli soup, pork dressed 
in thiee diflerent ways, — fiist, tb«re was fresh pork, then salt pork with 
bean^, and thirdly, a young pig roasted entne. Ihere was goat also 
dressed in three* diflerent forms, and these with a piece of coaise meat, 
that they had done their best to wash fresh, under the denomination of 
roast beef, made up the heavy brigade of the dinnei, which was flanked 
by three or four nondeocript dishes that no one but a Portuguese cook 
could find a name foi. 
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The different articles were cut up and handed round from one to the 
oth^r, and you helped yourself to what you liked. The second course 
consisted of melons and of rice, cooked like the goat and pork, in a 
variety of ways. Beside me there was no small glass, so I was forced 
to take my wine out of a tumbler, and having called for a drink of 
wat^r, one of the slaves came round, «took away the tumbler containing 
my wine, washed it at the room door, throwing the slop down the stairs, 
and then brought it back to me filled with water. 

Every nation has its peculiar habits, but cleanliness is not a Portu- 
guese failing. When almost everything had been removed from table, 
the Governor filled his glass, and then standing up, he drank health and 
a happy return to the passengers •and crew of the late ‘ Sir Thomas 
Munro.^ This was responded to by all of us rising up and drinking 
prosperity and happiness to himself and his family ; a wish on my own 
part, and 1 am sure on that of others, most sincere. Kind and worthy 
old man, long, indeed, do I hope that you and your family may live 
prosperous and happy ! When we got up from table, we went into an 
inner apartment, where we sat round in a circle for some time convers- 
ing, and then a servant brought us in coflee. There was a small 
Dutch barrel-organ most dreadfully out of order, that the Governor had 
by some means got hold of, and on this one of his sons entertained us, 
as he supposed, with some very fine music. Soon after we took 
leave. As for the Governor himself, every day after dinner he smokes 
his pipe, and then sleeps for a couple of hours, though I cannot say 
that this custom is very prevalent. 

At length, the American Consul, who I have more than once stated 
transacts the English business, Jiired a vessel to convey us home. 
There was an English whaler, a fine commodious ship, that would have 
been glad to have taken,us. Our friend. Captain Koln, also applied 
to take us to England, and bis vessel was tolerably roomy — but no ; 
neither of these would do : Jonathan would have nolhingXs^o with any 
one but a brother Yankee, and so he gave the job to a “ solid " man of 
Boston, who had an old crazy small vessel, not half the size of either 
of those I have mentionc^l ; and to this moment it is a puzzle how he 
managed to stow away so many persons. Cejtainly, we were miserably 
uncomfortable; and lytbing but the prospect of reaching our own 
country could have enabled us to bear it. For own part, I had not 
my clothes off for ten minutes together, from the time we left the Cape 
de Verd, until we reached Plymouth ; and in this respect I was by no 
means singular. However, though bad for us, it was a good thing for 
the “solid” man of Boston, for he received the sum of five thousand 
five hundred dollars, or eleven hundred pounds sterling. It is hard to 
say what private arrangement the two Yankees made between them- 
selves, but that was the money paid by the English Government. 
Altogether, this shipwreck cost our Government upwards of seventeen 
hundred pounds ; for perhaps it is fiot generally known, that the first 
duty of our Consuls in foreign countries is to pro^de every necessary 
for the shipwrecked British subject, until he can bg sent to his own 
country, or to an English settlement. Every one of us, male and 
female, without exception, had been provided with some temporary 
clothing, for all we possessed had gone to the bottom. 
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THE TWENTY-NINTH AT ALBUEIIA4 

Mr. Editor. — On referring to the United Service Journal of June, 
1832, 1 find a communication from the gallant Sir William Inglis, on the 
subject of Albuera,in which he has perfectly established the cool and steady 
conduct of our brave old comrades the 57th Regiment; but as it migliC be 
inferred from the complaint then made by a Spanish officer to him that the 
Spaniards had been wantonly fired upon, I have been induced to offer an 
explanation of what then took ,place. The follosv ing is a sketch of the opera- 
tions of General Houghton’s brigade, which suffered such immense loss on 
that day : should you deem this worthy of a place in your excellent Journal, 
I am led to suppose it will sufficiently^ prove that^ the 29th Regiment did 
not fire on the Spaniards without necessity ; and that, under the circum- 
stances in which they were then placed, they were perfectly justified in 
so doing, — Sir William Inglis having since informed me that he was not 
aware of the facts at the time above-mentioned, the insertion of this 
will, therefore, oblige 

Your obedient servant, 

London, Ist July, 1835. An Old Comrade. 

On the afteinoon of the 15th of May, 1811, after a long march, 
the English Army took up their ground on tlie heights in rear of 
Albueraj but as the Spanish Army had not arrived, General Houghton’s 
brigade, consisting of the 29th, 57th and 1st battalion of the 48th 
regiment, were moved to the right and formed en pofinc(\ The 
Spaniards having come up during the night, our brigade, after standing 
some hours under-arms, was ordered about six or seven o’clock on the 
morning of the 16th, to resume Us place in the line. We had scarcely 
tune to get a little tea and a morsel of biscuit, when the alarm was 
given — “ Stand to your arms I The Fioncli arc advancing !” 

We accordingly instantly got under-arms, leaving tents and baggage 
to be disposed of as the quartermaster and bat-men best could. Wc 
moved forward in line to crown tiie heiglits in front, winch were in- 
tended for our position, and winch may be shortly described as follows. 
The rivulet of Albuera ran neaily parallel to the front of the heights, at 
about SIX hundred yard§ distance, which sloped down to it, these 
being perfectly open lor all arms ; but beyond ,our right, they swelled 
into steeper and more detached ones. The village of Albuera was 
nearly opposite the centre of our line, and on the same side of the 
water, at which point was the only budge. The banks of the rivulet 
were, at some places, steep and abrupt. On the opposite or French side, 
they were rather low, and tlie ground flat and open for some little dis- 
tance, then gradually rose to a gentle height, covered with wood, parti- 
cularly at some distance from the bridge up the river, where the French 
Army lay congealed from our view, they having only some detached 
pailies of cavalry in the open ground. 

In occupying the position the-Arniy was formed as follows : — The 
Portuguese (in blue) on the left : the English (in red) in the centre, 
viz.,' General Houghton’s brigade, the 29th, 57th, and Ist battalion of 
the 48th regiment; General Lumley^s, 28th, «89tli, and 34tli regi- 
ments ; Colonel Colbourn’s, tlie 3rd, the Sad battalion of the 48th, 
66th, and 3 Ist regiments ; and the Spaniards (in yellow or other 
bright colours) formed tlie right. The whole drawn up as for a grand 
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parade, in full view of the enemy, so that Soult could see almost every 
man, and was also enabled to choose his point of attack, which would 
not have been the case if we had been kept under cover, a few yards 
farther back, behind the crest of the heights, or had been made to lie 
down, as we were used to do on former occasions, when under the Duke 
of^Wellington. That part of the 4tii Division under Sir Lowry Cole, 
which had just arrived from Badajos, were posted in second line in our 
rear. 

Before we had lime to halt in our position, we observed two large 
columns of the enemy, supported by cavalry and artilleiy, moving 
towards the bridge and village of Albuera, which was occupied by the 
light corps of the German Lcgioa, undei Colonel Ilicket. The first 
attack here commenced, under cover of a heavy cannonade, upon the 
village and our line in its rear. The Germans made a gallant defence, 
and maintained their post But as the enemy a'liparently seemed to 
make a push at tins point, Colburn’s brigade was oidered to move 
down in support of the troops in the village 

Soult must have been much delighted on observing this movement 
it, no doubt, was precisely what he most wished, because the columns 
which apptand to threaten the village and our line, was only a tv\l 
to distract our attention and neutralize the English force, which he 
mostdieadcd. Our ®kilful adversary was, in the mean while, throwing 
his masses directly across our right flink oi Spanish Army, which 
extended to a gieat distance from us , and it was with no small surprise 
that we, most unexjipctcdly, heard a sharp fire commence m that 
quarter. 

The eir^r our chief had been, led into now became evident We 
were suddenly thrown into open column, and moved rapidly along the 
heights to our right fl mji, for nearly a mile, under a tremendous can- 
nonade, for the French had already established themselves on some 
commanding heights, which raked us as we adjfc'''?^d, Captain 
IIumj)hrey and several men being killed They were, at the same 
time, attacking the Spaniards with gieat vigour, having thiown tlieni 
into some (oidusion whwi in the act of throwing back their right to 
meet this flank attack C olburn’s brigade ^Iso, which had moved to 
covet the village (as .*fcbove stated) liad been recalled, and brought up in 
a hasty manner, in column, obliquing to J-hc ir right towards the heights 
now occupied by the enemy, and formed Imc at a right angle, and pei- 
pendicular to the first position. It has been understood, that Colonel 
Colburn wished to move to the attack with the two flank regiments, in 
quarter-distance columns, and the two centre ones m line , but Sir 
William Stewart, anxious to show a large front, was deploying the 
whole , the 3rd, 48th, and 66th Regiments, were in line , and the 31 si 
regiment still m column, when a body of French Jancers, taking 
advantage of the thick v#ather and heavy showers of ram, got round 
the right of this brigade, made a dash from the rear through those 
legiments which were m line, breaking them, and swept oil the greater 
part as prisoners into.the French lines The 31st rggiment stood firm, 
and fortunately escajtcd the disaster, and the Spaniards contended with 
some difficulty to hold their ground Just as this misfortune had 
occurred our brigade came up (the 29lh leading regiment) we closed 
up into quarter-distance columns, under cover of the heights, and 
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deployed , but before the 57th and 48th regiments had completed the 
formation, a body of Spaniards in advance of our left flank gave way, 
and in making off ran in our front, and then came rushing back upon 
us. We called out to them, urging them to rally and maintain their 
ground, and that we would shortly relieve them. 

On tliese assurances, with the exertions of some of their officers 2 ^nd 
of our Adjutant, who rode amongst them, they did rally and moved up 
the lull again, but, very shortly afterwards, down they came again in 
the utmost confusion, — mixed, pell-mell, with a body of the enemy’s 
Lancers, who were thrusting and cutting v\ithout mercy. Many of the 
Spaniards threw ihemselveb on the ground, others attempted to get through 
our line, but tln^ could not be permitted, because, we being in line on 
the slope of a bare green hill, and such a rush of friends and foes 
coming down upon us, any opening made to let tlie former pass would 
have admitted the enem) also We had no alternative left but to stand 
firm, and in self defence to fire on both , this shortly decided the busi- 
ness , the Lancers brought up and made the best of their w ay back to 
their own lines, and the Spaniards were permitted to pass to the rear. 
(Tins IS the moment advciLed to by Sir William Jn^lis in his commu- 
nication of the 20th Mav, 1632 ) 

Ihe formation of our brigade being now completed, and Lumley’s 
brigade having tiken post on the left, and all being now ready for the 
attack, Sir William Stewart lode up to our brigade, and after a few 
energetic vvouls, said, “ Now is the time — let us give three cheers’” 
This was instantly done with heart and soul, every cap waving in the 
air. We immediately advanced up the hill, under a sharp fire from the 
enemy’s light tioojis, winch wc did npt condescend to leturn, and they 
retreated as vve moved on. On arriving at the crest of the height we 
discovered the enemy a little in rear of it, apparently formed m masses 
or columns of grand divisions, with light tioops and artillery in the in- 
tervals betwficiL ^heni from the waving tand rising of the ground on 
which some of thesp stood, the three oi four front-rank, in some 
cases, could fire over llie heads of one another, and some guns posted 
on a bank filed over one of the columns. Notwithstanding this for- 
midable anav, our line went close up to the enemy, without even a 
piece of artillery to support us (at leist near us tliere weie none) : we 
understood that tlie itine-pounder brigade had been withdrawn in con- 
sequence of thedisistcr above related, while Soult has since slated 
that he had forty pieces of cannon vomiting death at this point. The 
29tli regiment being on the riglit of tins line, its flank was en Van and 
completely exposed, without any strong point to rest upon, while the 
Fusileer and Portuguese brigades of the fourth division, which had also 
been brought up to the new front, were a considerable way to our right 
in the plain belpw. 

This was the moment at which the murd^ous and desperate battle 
reaHy begun A most overwhelnMng fire of artillery and small arms 
was opened upon us, which was vigorously returned , there we unflinch- 
ingly stood and there vve fell , our ranks were at some places swept 
away by sections Tins dreadful contfcst had continued for some time, 
when an officer of artillery (I believe German) came up and said he 
had brought two or three guns, but that he could find no one to give 
him orders (our superior officers being all wounded or killed). It was 
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suggested that he could not do wrong in opening directly on the enemy, 
which was accordingly done. Our line at length became so reduced 
that It resembled a chain of bkirmishers in extended order, while from 
the necebbity of closing in towards the colours, and our numbers fast 
diminishing, our right flank became #till further exposed. The enemy, 
however, did not avail himself of the advantage winch this circumstance 
might have aflbrded him. 

We continued to maintain this unprecedented conflict with unabated 
energy. The enemy, notwithstanding his* suppnurity of numbers, had 
not obtained one inch of ground, but, on the contiary, we were gaming 
on him, when the gallant 1 usileer brigade was moved up from the plain, 
bringiiTg their right shoulders forvvaid , they thus took the enemy ob- 
liquely in flank, who, although aheady much sliatlerecl, still continued 
to make a brave resistance, but nothing could wilhstind the invincible 
and undaunted bravery of the British soldiers. The enemy's masses, 
after a desperate struggle for victory, gave way at all points, and were 
diiven in disorder be\ond the iivulet, leaving us triumphant masters of 
the held 

To the credit of the troo])b engaged it ought to be recolh cted, thalt 
in all other battles, fought either befoie or altcrward*^, in the Peninsula, 
our gallant aim), under a skilful commander, had only either to march 
up to tlie enemy oi to av\ait his attack, and tliat after a conflict of more 
or less duration, the victoiy was won , but in this teiiible contest, 
error, con fusion, ''and misfoitunc attended our fust dispositum. Victory 
had to be retrieved fioni a biave and experienced foe, uneler nian> unto- 
ward and disheailening ciicumstagces, and it seems uni vci sally agreed 
tliat the anftils of war scarcely aflord ^n instance of so bloody a battle, 
in propoition to the numbeis engaged, having ever been fouglit. 

Musteiing the living and recoiding the dead became aftei wards our 
melancholy duty. On reckoning oui numbeis, the 29j\\ ^^giment had 
only 96 men, two captains, and a few subalterns Remaining out of the 
whole leginient, ibc 57ili ugimcntbad but a few more, and were com- 
manded out of action by \)it Adjutant, the first battalion of the 48tli 
regimint suflered in like manner, not a m^n of the biigade was pri- 
soner , not a coloui was lost, although an eloquent historian, most 
unwarrantably, stated, that the 57th lial lost then’s — the 57tli lose 
their colouis’ — nevei ’ Major-Geneial *Houg]iton, commanding the 
biigade, and Lieutenant Colonel Duckworth of the 48th legiment were 
killed , Lieutenant-Colonel While of the 29tli regiment mortally 
wounded , Colonel Ingiis of the 57lli, and Majoi \\ ay of the 29tii 
legiments, very severely. In fact, f\eiv field oflicei of the whole bri- 
gade was either killed oi wounded, so that at the close of the action 
the brigade remained in comni'ind of a Captain of lhe^4sth regiment, 
and, singular enough, thatjCaptain was a Frenchman (Cemctiere). 

The field afterwards presented a sfid spectacle, our men lying gene- 
rally in rows and the Fiencli in large heaps, fiom their having fought 
principally in masses, they not having dared to deploy (as they after- 
wards told us), from i dread of o*ir cavalry ; having supposed that we 
would not have ventured to act in such an open country without a great 
superiority in that description of force. 

The French were driven in such confusion from the field, that their 
brigades and regiments lost all order and were completely mixed, so 
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that numbers of our men, and several of the officers who iiad been 
taken prisoners, made their escape out of the enemy’s bivouac during 
the luglit, and many deserters came over. But notwithstanding their 
gieat disorder, which must have been known to our chief, we remained 
ail ine next day looking at one anjither, while the enemy was actively 
employed in reorganizing their shattered forces. It struck many people 
thit it only a demonstration of advancing had been made, even on the 
following moining, their total loute would have been complete, because 
General Hamilton’s division bf Portuguese were almost still entire, nor 
had Ilacket’s fine corps, or even Lumley’s brigade, or our cavalry, been 
rendered unserviceable, and tlie reipainmg part of the 4th division, 
which had been detained .it Badajos, weie momentarily expected to 
ariive. On the third day, even alter the enemy had recovered their 
order, they, as soon as they observed that we were about to advance, 
immediately commenced their retreat without oflering the smallest 
resistance 

Some affecting incidents, which occurred on this memorable occa- 
sion, may not prove uninteresting.. 

When m our first position Major-General Houghton was on horse- 
back in fiont of the line, in a gieen frock-coat, which he had put on m 
the hurry of turning out some time afterwards his servant rode up to 
Inm with his red uniform-coat, he immediately, without dismounting, 
stripped ofl the green and put on the rtd one , and it mav bo said, that 
tins public display of oui national colour and of British coolness, actually 
was done under a salute of Fiench aitiilery, as they were cannonading 
us at the time. 

Tlierc had been a general court-martial held some time preyious to 
tlie action. The prisonei, Lieutenant Ansaldo, was found guilty and 
sentenced suspended for six niontlis , he, however, instead of quit- 
ting Ins corpsclhiirig that jicriod remained with the army, and gallantly 
went into action by the side of his prosecutor, — tlu 7 both fell ’ And 
what is still more extraordinary, the Piesident (General Houghton), 
the Judge-Advocate (Captain Binning, Cbth legiment), and many of 
the mcmlnis and witnesses were also killed, and were almost all of 
them (Titombed near the same spot. 

A few days after the battle Jivi regiments, who suffered most, were 
emboditcl into one ' forming a provisional battalion, — vi/ the 3rcl regi- 
ment, one company , tlie fifith, one company ; the 29th, two corn- 
panic s, the 57th, three, and the Slst, thiee companies, placed under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel L’Lstrango of the aist regiment. 

Tilt Duke of Wellington, on lieaimg of boult’s advance, used the 
utmost possible exertions to come up, and to have commanded in per- 
son : he only ai rived the second day aftei tlje action, unfortunately too 
late Some days afterwards, I J^ave been told, his Grace, while in- 
specting the hospitals at Elvas, said to some of our men, — “ Oh, old 
29 th, I am soiry to see so many of you here !’’ They instantly replied, 
— Oh, my Loul,^if you had only been with us, \ there would not have 
been so many of us liere’” — so implicit was the confidence of even the 
humblest individuals in tins great man. 
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• R|iMARRS ON STREET-FIGHTING. 

It is now nearly forty years since, that in an evil hour the celebrated 
Bulow broached the opinion, that modern infantry cannot with success con- 
ten(^ in the streets against the armed innabitants of a large town in a state 
of insurrection. This assertion, although its fallacy has often been proved 
by deeds, has hitherto remained unanswered in words, except by a few brief 
remarks fiom the pen of a writer signing himsjjlf H. J., which appeared in a 
former number of this Journal. Since, however, the revolutionary party 
continue to reiterate this most unfounded assertion, it merits^a more tho- 
rough refutation, which may best be accomplished by a brief examination 
of the priiicipdl street-fights, between regulars and insurgents, which have 
occurred within the last forty years. 

Of these conflicts, that of Buenos Ayres in 1807 was the most fertile in 
military delusions, and not the least important in its political results. No 
resemblance can be traced between that city and any metropolis in occi- 
dental Europe. The houses of which it is composed, all fire-proof, are built 
round courtyards, after the Oiieiital manner, with but one entrance, which 
is guarded by a door of amazing thickness and solidity, while the few win- 
dows which look towards the street are protected by iron bars, too massive 
to be bioken. and too firmly fixed for an assailant to tear them away. For 
moie than three months previous to the attack. Liiiiers, the governor, a stern 
and resolute chief, had incessantly trained the inhabitants to the use of 
arms; Inid caused sevcial wide and deep cuts to be excavated across every 
street, and had so arranged the magnificent tram of artilleiy at his disposal, 
ns to enfilade all the appioaclies, and to overwhelm every spot, where an 
piieniy might foim, with a tempest of grape and shells. Arms and ammu- 
nition were abundant, trained artillervmeii weie numerous, and there were 
piesent no sraftll number of skilful and sdcntilic engineers. 

The ainiy, under Lieut.-Gcneral VVliiteloeke, did not iiuistcr more than 
7000 bayonets; liis heavy artillery was not disembarked ; of hand grenades, 
and Coiigieve loekets, the only missiles of any avail m an assault or street- 
figlil, he was left by the Goveimnent at home vi holly do^tiiuie. Under 
those eireumstanceo, the General, who notwithstanding all that has been 
Stud agaiidt bun in England, lacked neither talent nor courage, resolved to 
imitate the example ol Sii Samuel Auehmiity, — who had a short time before 
stormed the cqually-dolensible town of Monte Video,— and to cairy Buenos 
Ayres by a eoup-de-mam. With that view he divided his infantry into 
eight columns, each colufhii consisting of one battali«n ; his reserve was 
composed of the 6th Dragoon Guaids and ‘jMi Light Dragoons (both dis- 
mounted), with two light six-pounders and the same number of mountain 
guns, pieces far too light fO make the slightest impression (jii the stiongly- 
built bouses of Buenos Ayres, some of which would have long resisted the 
battering of a twelve-pounder. No loading was on any account to he per- 
mitted till the attacking columns had effected a junction in the heart of the 
town. A.t the head of each battalion marched two men provided with axes, 
for the purpose of breaking open the doors of such buildings as might be 
found occupied by detachments of Spanish infantry. It is somewhat re- 
markable that neither the Lieut.- General^ nor any individual engaged, ap- 
pears to have been aware, that the strongest doui may be blown open by 
simply discharging a musket thioagh the lock. A knowledge of this 
fact would, in the* subsequent opinion of almost every olgcer present who 
survived the contest, have enabled* the British troops to obtain suc- 
cess with hut comparatively trifling loss. Proudly and confidently advanced 
the British to the assault ; the Spaniards reserving their fire till the whole 
of the assailants had entered the city, and involved themselves m the narrow 
streets, which they did in close columns of sections without breaking into the 
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houses as they arh anced. Then began a fearful struggle • from every win- 
dow and loophole flashed a blunderbuss , the head ot every attacking bat- 
talion uas swept away by a storm of grape, while the hand-gienades which 
fell in shovieis fiom eveiy roof did even tastei and more feu fully th^ work 
of death. Yet, although thus fiercely assailed, the gallant 18th, led by the 
biave and skilful Sir Samuel Auchnuty, bore light onwards, without heeding 
the fire fiom the loofs and windows, or halting to load, and sciambhug’over 
the cuts, overturned the cannou, bavonetted the gunneis, captuied €00 
Spanish veterans, who were immediately sent to the u ai, and finally icacbcd 
the allotted point ot union m the centie of the city with but tutting loss. 
The two-and-thirty well-served guns,&toimed and taken by the 38th, at once 
attested the feaiful obstacles which had opposed the progiess of that 
corps, and the stem resolution with winch they had been overcome Equally 
daring and equally successful was the attack of the 36th, unden Colonel 
Lumley , but the othei battalions, not less biave, hut less skilled in this 
desciiption of warfaic, halted and attempted to return the file of their invisible 
foes. Fiom that moment then advance was at an end Some minutes 
were idly wasted in hung at the windows, and when the officeis by almost 
superhuman exertions had rcstoied order, the axemen had been killed, and 
their weapons broken by the giape shot of the Spaniaids, ana no means pie- 
sented themselves of forcing the houses, except by battering m the doors 
with the butt ends of then muskets, an opeiation tedious fiom their cxtieme 
thickness, and one in which not a few muskets weie broken, and which 
geneially allowed the defendeis time to escape along the fht loofs. At the 
close of the day, the assailants, an eighth ot whom had suffeied wounds or 
contusions more or less sev ere, held possession of one, and by lai the strongest 
thud of the assaulted town 

Terroi leigned in that pait of Buenos Ayres ovei which the Spanish flag 
still waved Against a leiterated assault no h pes of successful 'resistance 
remained, while even the most sanguu e felt that a few houis bombardme nt 
would render their situation hopeless, and compel an nneonditioual surrcnrli i. 
One lesource, and one alone remained to Linieis, and of it he availed him- 
self with the ( haractenstie dexteiity — to call it by no worse a term — of a 
Fieneh Imperialist A flag of tiuce was d( spate bed lo Whiteloeke s head 
quaiters, with diiections to threaten, that unless an aiinistice weie imme- 
diately gianted, and the Biitish foices withdiawn fiom the city, the Engli&h 
piisoners, who on a foimei occasion had fallon into Liniei s hands, should be 
abandoned to the mercy of the populace By the wily Spaniards, Whitc- 
loeke was found meditating over his loss, which, although in itself not won- 
derful, appeared enoimous in the eyes of one accustomed only to West Indnn 
skirmishes, and outpost affairs He listened, gianted all the demands of 
the enemy, lost time which co^ld not he retiicved, and finally quitted a pio- 
vince which a sterner leader — a Ciomwell, oi a Suvaioff — would have ren- 
deied not the least valuable appanage ot the British throne 
^ We have been more diffuse upon this affair, than would have been neces- 
sary, had not an opinion been very prevalent that the lepulse of the British 
at Bueuos Ayres arose fiom their attack having been made with unttintcd 
muskets, after Jhe fashion introduced by the late Sir Chailes Grey, and 
which has been known to fail If such weie the intention of General 
Whiteloeke, if most ceitainly was never executed, and therefoie could in no 
degree have occasioned the ill suc^ss of the day , for we have all eady shown 
that those columns which weie repulsed, did fire, and fire most fuiiously, 
although without any effect, and that fiom the moment they opened a faie their 
advance was at an end and their failure inevitable Had the attack leally 
been made after Sir Charles Grey s method, the iifen would of couise been 
gtiipped to the shirt, and disencumbered of then cartoueh boxes and cross 
belts, m that case worse than useless, as tending to letaid then movements 
and prevent their overtaking the fugitive Spaniaids with the cold steel. 
The real error of Whiteloeke appears to have been his not disencumbering 
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one section in every company of fire-arms altogether, and furnishing them 
for the occasion with cutlasses and tomahawks borrowed from the fleet, the 
possession of which would have enabled his followers at once to bprst into the 
houses and* to overcome with the cold iron all resistance. The most ^mi’sbry 
reader; too, can scarcely fail to obseiwe the great assistance wbrnh a few 
grenades would have rendered to the at^cking force. Thrown into a room, 
or li^on a roof, one of those missiles woxild at once have dispersed th^ am- 
bushed sharpshooters in its vicinity, none of whom ^ould h^ve dared to wait 
the explosion. 

We nave examined an attack made with incomplete success by regulaj^ 
'soldiers on an entrenched city. Let us now contemplate the storm /by irre- 
gular combatants, of a barricaded town defended by a handful of disciplined 
troops. Already hals the battle of New ^oss been referred to in a former N um- ^ 
her by H» J., and it wore therefore needless at present minutely to scrutinize 
its details ; let it suifico then to observe, that the yeomanry and militia, al- 
though posted behind barricades, covered by artillery, and povverfiilJ.y aided 
by the loyal inhabitants, who from their windows kept up an incessant dis- 
charge of muskets, pistols, and blunderbusses, were unable by their fire to ^ 
repel the fierce onset of the insurgent pikemen, were forced from the town 
with the exception of a few regulars, who held the market-house, and were 
saved from destruction only by a headlong and overwhelming charge, made 
by the 5tli and 9th Dragoons, supported by a considerable body of mounted 
yeomanry. Some idea of the desperate fury with which during more than 
three hours the contest was maintained, maj be drawn from the facts, that 
some of the regulars fired one hu7idred and twenty rounda per 7nan ! and 
that the principal street was swept by twenty-three successive discharges of 
grape-shot, and that one of the insurgent leaders, confident in a charm which 
he wore, was actually blown away from the mouth of a twelve-pounder 
which he attempted to seize. Had the dragoons and yeomanry engaged 
been armed with the light Indian twelvo*aiid-a-hall-foot bamboo lance, recom- < 
mended by Hasta, and H. J ., the result of the day would never for a mo- 
ment have appeared doubtful, for they would thereby have been enabled to 
reach over the pikes of their* opponents, few of wlflch exceeded ten feet in 
length, and to trample them down at the first onset, instead of having to 
sustain three repulses, and at length only retrieving the Wctuiy wdicrf the 
insurgents had fallen into that state of disorder which ^vith irregular com- 
batants generally follows partial success. 

The truth of the opinion we ha\e herein laboured to inculcate will be 
made still more evident by a reference to the attack of Ncwtownbari'y# 
Considering the small force at his disposal iiiadcqftate to meet the numbers 
and imjietuosity of the rekels, Colonel L’Estrange, whg commanded on that 
occasion, ordered a retreat, which was so precipitately executed, that the 
whole of the loyal inhabitants were left at the mercy of the insurgents. 
Scarcely had the Royalists retired two miles, when flames were seen to burst 
out from every quarter of the town. The fury yl' the yeomanry^ now became 
too great to be repressed, and the regulars vying with them in ajdour, their 
commander resolved to recover the place or perish. Imagining the troops 
far distant, the insurgents had’ dispersed and entered jlhe houses in search 
of plunder. Numbers were cut down by the sabres of the yeomanry, tjjjie 
test escaped into the dwellings occupied by their comrades, aifd opened from 
the windows a heavy fire. Their respite was short : the regular '^SSfan try 
rushed into the houses, and speedily aiM sternly did their dreadful" work. 
In a few minutes not a single insurgent remained hlive in the town. .And 
what was the loss sustained by the troops in this dangerous%nd i^kweak- 
ing business, for such it would be considered by many raoflerri tacScidfiA?-^ 
not one killed, and but few hurt ! ^ ^ ^ * 

A more chivalrous affair is not recorded in the annals W*war nlah‘"flRj 
defence of Clonard by Lieut. Tyrrell, with twenty- five If oW^:^tee^ cjivalry, 
twelve of whom only were^fuAished with carbines, agaihit^ttp\wds hf 
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tbousand insurgents. Unable from the want of lances to charge his oppo- 
nents on horbcbdok, he dismounted his men, and posted them with his thrps 
gallant sons, the eldest of whom did not exceed sixteen years of agOf in two 
stone dwellings separated by an unwalled garden. After a short but heavy 
musket fire, the rebels rushed to the storm, and in an instant forced the 
lower story of the smaller house, and passing their pike^ through the floor, 
they soon rendered the upper roofos untenable by the defenders. Fiijding 
tht'ir situation no longer maintainable, the yeomen diew their swords, leaped 
from the windov^ into the midst of their opponents, who expecting nothing 
le^sth^n this attack from above, were wholly unprepared to rcoeive it. In 
tjio 'fn,elbe which ensued, the Ihng pike was found no match for the light dra- 
goon sabre, the most handy of all weapons m a press, and although several 
yeomen weio speared, the rcat joined Lieut. T}rrell in safety Vith their 
swords d)ed to the hilt. Fierccl) the febels renewed their attack ; but so cool 
and deadly was the aim taken from the windows by TyrrelVs followers, that 
the leadeis went down at the first discharge, and scores of the insurgents 
were stretched dead m front of the post. Indeed it is self-evident that for 
the del’en'ce of a house a caibine is infinitely preferable to a great clumsy, 
ill-made infantry musket, as not only is its fire far more rapid, but from its 
shortness it doe» not fatigue the arm, and enables the wiclder to take aim 
with much less waste of time and far more precibion. Again and again the 
insurgents rallied qjid charged up to the door of the house, but aware that 
the first who entered must ini'vitably fall by the swords of the defenders, 
none would enter. Percening their hesitation, Tyrrell suddenly flung open 
the door, and sword in hand attacked them whilst retiring. At the same 
moment a reinforcement of thirty-six men appeared m view, and the rebels 
struck with t'^rror, immediately dispersed, and never again were^able to 
undertake anything of consequence. Tlieir loss w^as severe, — far exceeding, 
in killed alone, the whole loyal force engaged. Thus terminated a resistance 
not less obstinate than that of the heroic Charles XII. at Bender, which it 
wondci fully lesembled in most of the details. ^ 

Such exploits can never be too much celebrated, and no reward could have 
been too lavish for the little hand engaged. J^or let it be imagined the in- 
surgents weie a despicable or timid foe. In no one instance, unless power- 
fully aide(Lhy iutillei), had the bayonets of the mililia or yeomanry been of 
am avail in the open field agj^inst their pikes. At Oulard three hundred 
mihUa drawn up in a line on tolerably lev el ground, had, after firing four 
voHejs, been rushed upon and massacred by an inferior number of pikemen, 
not more than six of whom were slam by theif fire, while of the tnihtia, the 
Colonel and a drum-bo),*vho caught hol^ of his horse’s tail, alone escaped to 
Wcxtoid, and brought the news of their defeat. It has been asserted that 
cavalry may easily bxtormmate pikemen with tiieir fire-arms : Jthe" experi- 
ence'oJ the Irish Rebellion proves the contrary. Scarcely an instance oc- 
curred, during that memQi able contest, of the slightest advantage being de- 
rived jjy mounted troopers from either carbine or pistol, while numerous 
checks were received by tlibm entirely from the want of an efficient lance. 
That want would have been still more felt, but for the two light curricle 
guns then attached to every cavalry corps, which often did good service in 
smashing the insurgent columns, and thus clearing the way for a charge in 
lino. A coujde of six-poujpider-rocket-volley carnages, had they then peen 
in use, each carrying three hundred rockets and three rocketeers, the full 
cgraplejnent required to work it^ith effect, would have been of infinitely 
greater service, and would have enabled the cavalry to strangle the insur- 
rection in Its birth, without leaving anything for the infantry to do. 

We do not exactly agree with the sentiments expressed by H. J., relative 
to the Saxon ba>onet exeicise now rapidly coming^into use on the Continent. 
Undef no circumstances can wc conceive so heavy a weapon as tliatnow 
carried by our infentry capable of contending with a sabre ot cut- and- thrust 
sword wielded by an ordinarily skilful hand. Still, however, the knowledge 
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of this exercise could do our troops no harm ; as it would tend to familiarise their 
minds with the idea of coming to close contact ; and would often be of good 
service, especially in Ireland, where they are so often called upon to perform 
the duties of police. It is idle to say that Infantry lines never come into 
collision. Their not doing so is owing to their not being trained to contem- 
plate Its probability. Cavalry never clised, fiom the death of Cromwell 
tilUbe use of Frederick the Great, who^irst caused tliciii to be exercised in 
the use of the steel. Had the party cut off at Oiilaid, or the larger corps 
afterwards ovenhiown under Colonel Walpole, been taught to fence with 
the bayonet, the probability is, that instead of filing at twenty or tbiity yards, 
they would have charged without firing, till Gioir bayonets clashed against 
the insurgent pikes, when a well-directed volley delivered from the charging 
position would have thrown their opponents into buch disorder, as to leava 
the survivors almost unresisting victims to the bayonet. In the wish for 
shorteijifig the musket, and compensating I'or its ilimiiiislied length by a 
long and Tight rifle-sword, wc most cordially agree. 

Hastening over minor events, let us now suivcy the, so called, ‘‘ three 
glorious days” of Paris, in July, lb30, the unfortunate issue" of which 
appears to have been rendered inevitable by the ver} first orders of Mar- 
shal Marmont. Regardless of the excessive heat, he directed the parties 
employed in clearing the stieets to wear their great coats and to carry tlieh' 
knapsacks. Armed crowds weie to be dibpcrscd without fiimg : if shpts 
were fired from windows, they might be icluined, but the houses on no ac- 
count to be forced. Thus the ti oops were at once precluded from knocking 
off the sharp-shooters in the sticcts, who invaiiahlv disp<*ised at their ap- 
proach, and from dislodging their iiioie dangerous adveisaiies,vvho, ambushed 
m the houses, picked oil the mihtai> at then leisiiie. One house, and oue 
alone, was forced duiiiig the Ihiee days ]>y the Swiss Guaids. The only 
diiiicullj experienced iii cairymg it aiose fiom tluir hearrskiii caps, the 
height of which not only impeded then eiitiaiice, hut when they had get in 
by stooping^ rciideied it impos^ibJe for them to stand upiight lU the 
lower rconis? Of tli 4 J 2000 superb cavahy who waited at his disposal, 
Marnioul attempted not to make any important use. If the barucades, 
few of which by -the- bye* would have sto])ptd an English diagoon or an 
Austiian hussar, prevented their acting ou lioisehack with elfect, they 
should have been dismounted and employed either to gaiTison Chose public 
buildings, of which it was irnpoitant that possession slu^uld be retained, or to 
force the principal points held by the insingcnls, — a sei vice lor which dis- 
mounted cavalry aie hettc? fitted than evui intanliy, liom the nature of 
Iheir equipment, as was well pioved by the Life Qiiaids in 1780 ; by the 19th 
at Vellore ; by the French Mamelouks in lb0 7 atMadiid ; and by the hussars 
of Threlraar at Zeiss in fsid and by the detachiucnt«ot the 14fh Light Dra- 
goons, who stormed the jail duiiiig the feat iul iiots at Biistol. The most 
remarkable fact, however, connected with the thiee days is the tnliing loss 
sustained by the troops ; ‘considerably less than that sustained in a lew mo- 
ments at the assault ol Tania, and not to he eoinpaied vsitli that of the divi- 
sion uiidef Lannes, wliicfh, allowed to entci the stieets of Aire will i out oppo- 
sition, was suddenly closed upon by a lew g.dlaiU young Turks, under 
Sydney Smith. So iiifeuoi is the destroy mg power ol liic-arms to thaf of 
the cold steel. 

The course adopted by Maislial Soult, to suppress the Smeuteii uf 1832 
apd 1834, a])peavs to have been diametrically oj)pu-ite to that which failed 
under the more humane, but less resolute Duke ot Ra gusa. Each attacking 
column w'as accompanied by a detachment of sappeis, who with their weighty 
axes sjj'vcred the doois^and sliutteis ol the shop', wheri^ the Jacobins had 
taken post, and then mslimg m folliTwed by the infantjy, with axe, bayonet, 
and sabre pomard, speedily overcame all rLsistancc. Jt is lor this soit of 
conflict that the Roman sword now worn by the French flank companies is 
ixiteade4,>aadin this sort of fighting it is far more useful than the bayonet, 
• Q 2 
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serving cither as a hatchet, a crowbar, or a most formidable weapon of offence, 
the thrust of which it is almost impossible to parry or to elude. Why are 
not at least the serjeants, musicians, and six or eight privates in every Com- 
pany of the British army provided with this imposing and effective instru- 
ment ? Hung by a waistbelt, it would not impede their motions in the least, 
and Its weight would not much exceed that of the wretched toy-resembling, 
awkward, useless tool which serjefnts now wear. A similar weapon wiuld 
also be found highly useful to the marines in boarding, who, in individual 
combat, possess at present no means of defence against an adversary armed 
with ^ boarding-pike ; and also the Rifle Brigade, the shortness of whose 
weapons renders them mcapftble of acting in small parties as police m Ire- 
landii when engaged in a street or nocturnal attack. 

• The remarl^ we have made respecting the Revolution of the Barricades 
Will apply with equal, or even gieatei^ force, to the unsuccessful end mise- 
rably-conducted attack on Brussels, which failed cntiiely from the exag- 
gerated estimate entei tamed by the Dutch leader®, — ^men more remarkable 
for sternness in defence, than daring in attack, — of the prowess of their op- 
ponents. Resolute, like all insurgents, only where there is no danger, the 
Belgians kept at too great a distance fiom the Dutch either to inflict or suffer 
much harm ; and according to the admission of the two Yankees who were 
foremost among their leader*, ducked their heads like water-fowl at ev cry 
volley. The same writers express their conviction that the slightest demon- 
stration on the part of the Dutch of an intention to storm the town and ex- 
tirpate all who resisted would at once have terrified the insurgents into an 
unconditional submission, and have thereby terminated the reiolt; and they 
also assert that the Duke of Wellington would have carried the place m half 
an hour, had he commanded the Dutch troops, and that without being com- 
pelled to make use of his artillery. 

DuriRg the recent siege of Oporto by the forces of Don Miguel, no hope 
was enteitamedby the inhabitants, if the trenches were once forced, of offei- 
iiig effectual resistance to the assailairls in the heart of the town. That the 
Royalists failed to carry those works arose entirely from the wretched, pe- 
dantic, and absurd mode of attack which the loyalist generals thought fit 
to adopt, instead of making then soldiers lush on, one houi before daybieak, 
after the plan laid down by the great Fioderickfor such enieigeucies, m 
close column, stripped to the shut, with unloaded arms; at midday beneath 
the scorching heat oi a July sun in Poitugal, they came on in line, encum- 
bered with knapsacks, great coats, sixty rounds of ball-cartridge, and three 
days' provisions, and with their weapons charg*bd. History records no in- 
stance, in which an assault made with loaded arms has proved successful 
against a resolute foe : it relates many in which picked veterans, entrenched 
up to the teeth, have* been overthrown by a rush with unloaded muskets by 
impetuosity alone. If the power of popular resistance has been doubled by 
the introduction of barricades, the destroying energies of regular troops have 
been augmented fifty -fold by the invention of the Congreve rocket. Ninety- 
six artillerymen with twenty-four thirty-two pounder carriages or frames, 
can fire in one minute seventy -two of those terrific engifies of destruction, 
e^h ranging from a mile and a half to two miles, and carrying fiom five to 
twelve pounds, of an incendiary composition, which continues to bum for 
several minutq^ wherever i% falls, over which water has no influence, and 
which from the mephitic vapour which it exhales cannot be approached so 
as to be extinguished by any other means. In twelve hours more than 3000 
mighf^be thrown by the same detachment, — a number sufficient to lay m 
ashes the finest city of modern Europe. For it is not the number of missiles 
thrown during a bombardment which avails, but the number simultaneously 
fired, and the rapidity with which the*flre is kept ilp. Two hundred fires, 
oecufting in succession, may be extinguished, but against twenty breaking 
out at the same moment, it were vain to contend. 

In street- fighting, the six, twelve, and twenty-four pounder rockets are 
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most useful. A twelve-pounder rocket laid on the ground and discharged 
without a tube, by simply applying a match to the vent, will run along the 
ground four 6r dve hundred yards, seldom rising higher than a man’s head, 
and then alternately rising and falling, will continue its course with such 
effect, as, after ranging 1200 yards, to pierce through twenty feet of turf, and 
expJode on the other side, scattering die seventy-two carbine balls with 
which it is loaded in all directions. No barricade could for an instant 
retard its force ; and should it by any accident strike against a stone, or any 
obstacle which it cannot pierce or overturn, it will bound off and continue its 
terrible course. Half a dozen field-rbckets Would at once clear the longest 
and widest street in London or Paris, although filled from one end to the 
other with insurgents. At the first assault of Oporto, two six-pounder 
rockets threw the troops of Don Mi^el into confusion, after musketry and 
artillery had alike failed in checking their advance. 

It has sometimes occurred to us, that in the assault of lines, such as those 
of New Orleans, or of detached redoubts, smoke-balls might be used with 
immense advantage. One smoke-ball thrown by a 6J-incli howitzer into, 
or even in front of a work, would so obscure the air for at least five minutes, 
as to render the fire of the defenders, were they even the famed riflemen of 
Kentucky, or the Tyrol, perfectly harmless. By a similar stratagem, the 
Emperor Sigismund succeeded in carrying a strong chain of redoubts, ereqted 
by the Hussites, garrisoned by their best troops, and deemed by them impreg- 
nable. Still more annoying would suffocating-balls be to the defenders of a 
work. No man however resolute would stand within twenty yards of the 
spot where one of them fell ; and for a much greater distance round the me- 
phitic liapour would so annoy the enemy, as to render it impossible for them 
to fire with effect, or seriously to injure the assaulting columns. 

ZlSCA. 


MILITARY MORTALITY IN THE CANAD^. . 

Mr. Editor, — I have been much pleased with an article in your June 
Number on the “ Relative Risk of Life in the different Colonies of Great 
Britain,” as relating to the Officers of the Army^ 

Life Insurance has lately occupied much public attention ; and I have 
pleasure in handing you extracts from a paper on the '^Medical Statistics 
of Lower Canada,’’ by Dr. William Kell/, Surgeon, R.N., and read at 
a sitting of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 

Dr. Kelly says, “ By*the kindness of Dr. Skey, I have been afforded 
every facility in examining the medical records of the Army in Canada. 
As the information they contain is most accurate, and as the health of the 
troops in each year bears a relation to the general health of theyprovince, 
these records are very valuable in assisting us to form an opinion respecting 
the diseases of the different seasons. 

The following Table shows the hospital admissions anA deaths, in the 
Army in Lower Canada, during each^quarter of the year, from. 1820 to 
1827. I have distinguished the diseases that usually depend on climate or 
season, or that have been remarkable for frequency or fatality. The re- 
mainder are included upder one general head. ^ 

The first quarter extends from the*21bt of December to the 20th of March ; 
the second, from the 21st of March to the 20th of June ; the third, from the 
21st of June to the 20th of September ; the fourth* from the 21st of Sep- 
tember to the 20th of December. 
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The greatest numbei of deaths fiom diseases not specified were, 14 from 
apoplexy, aiisin^ pimcip illy horn dunking inoidmatoly of spiiituous liquors , 
8 fiom small pox 6 liom cnteiitis, 6 iioin diopsies , 6 Irom wounds and 
accidents and 4 fiom atiopbi i 

Except the dciths fiom entciitis, fue of ^^hlch occuried in the first 
quailei, none of them ajipeai to belong to iny piiticulai season The ad- 
missions, both ^ilh cnteiitis and apoplexy, \ciy little exceeded the deaths 
The numbei admiltciWith 1l\cis m the second and third quarters was 
moie than double that of the Inst and fouith 
The moitility fiom pneumonia, on the conllar^, was greater and rheu- 
matism was iiioie pi(\ ilent in the spiing md suminei than in tht wintei 
These results aic, 1 btheve, contiary to popular opinion, ar>d, peihaps, lo 
populai exptiience 

The following shows the ratio of mortality in vhe Aimy in Lower Canada, 
fiom 1820 to 18J1 — 
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The mean annual morl ihty was 1 333 **^61 cent The mean, during the 
same period in Uppei Caitada, was 1 2)3 pci cent This, howevei, cannot 
be consideicd of supeiioi htalthiuess in the upper pro\ince, as some (though 
prohibly \eiv ^'^w) of the poisons who died m the military hospitals of 
Quebec wcie invalids on their way home fiom Uppei Canada 
The moitality was (onsiderable m the uppei piovince in 1828 and 1820, 
when (he tioops m the lower province wcie healthy It was pietty equal ui 
1830, but 111 1811, was light in the uppei proiince (only one per cent), 
whilst It was xboieithe aveiagc m Lowtti Canada 

The annexed Table shows the moitality by different diseases m the 
xmlitary hospitals of both Cana las, from 1810 to 1822 Though it does not 
assist our inquiry into the diseises of different seasons; yet It is valuable 
other respects, particularly in enabling us to estimate the prevalence or 
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mortality of particular diseases at different periods. It is copied from one 
prepared for the Army Medical Department, the only alteration I ha^ 
made is the condensing under one head several diseases of comparatively 
inftrequent occurrence^ and adding a column of pet centage : — 
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It may bo well to mention, that Dr. Kelly states, that a late census of 
Quebec and Montreal shews that the males in each city are less numerous 
than the females. The number of births to a marriage in Lower Canada, 
SIX. The lowest rate of mortality in the province, according to the registers, 
tofhQ)car 1831, was in 1799 and 1816, being m the former >oar one in 
52 2, HI the latter, one in 54.3. The greatest mortality within the same 
peijod was in 1810 and 1820, being ii the hrst one m 33.14, in the last, onfe in 
34 5 ; some parts of the province differing greatly from others in these j ears. 

The greatest proportion of marriages occurred in 1S12, equalling one in 
97 of the whole population : this was during the war, and quite contrary to 
what is observed elsewhere udder such ciicumstances, but is said to have 
been the consequence of immunities from militia service to mariied men, by 
the laws of the colony. 

Perhaps, Sir, the following Meteorological Registers of the prcvince of 
Lower Canada, and temperature of springs at Quebec, may not be an useless 
appqndage. 

I am, Sir, >our obedient Servant, 

Nath. Gould, 

London, Aug. 5, 1835. Corresp. Member Lit. and Hist. Soc. of Quebec. 


Ausiraci of the Meteoroi ogical Rfoister kept at Cape Diamond, Quebec^ 
fiom Jaiuiaiy 1832 to December 1834. 
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[oCT. 

ON THE FORMATION OF HAIL. 

BY COMMANDLR CHARI £S MORION, R N. 

EsfBRaiNG some few years after the conclusion of the war from a dozen 
years seclusion in the wooden wafis of old England, and ima|2fining, that as 
the darkened stable gues the horse a more acute vision at night than his 
intellectual rider, so our lengthened abode in obscurity would perhaps 
enable us to penetrate deepen into the mysteries of the clouds than the most 
enlightened philosophers, we soared aloft, and darting our keenest glance 
through the misty atmosphere of gathering stoims, ventured as the result 
of our aerial observations to assert, ♦hat “ Hail is the frequent attendant 
upon thunder and lis>htmn^, because it derives origin from electri- 
city instead of being foimcd, agreeabh to the established theory, with- 
out the aul of the electric fluid, by drops of rain precipitated from the upper 
regions of the atmosphere being frozen in passing through a cold stratum of 
air accidentally inteivening beneath, and acquiring in their descent adhe- 
sions of fiozen paHicles of vapour, constituting the e\terior coating of hoary 
frost which the stones are known to exhibit We suppoited oui assertions, 
with what we imagined convincing pi oofs of their concctness, and having 
the gratification ot seeing them copied into the “ London Philosophical 
Magazine, and other scientific works, without exciting any unfhvourable 
remark, we have since enjoved the satisfaction of belieimg ourselves the 
discoverers or the true oiigin of hail, regarding each successive thunder- 
storm tijbroad, accompanied with destructive showeis of enormous hailstones, 
desolating whole districts, as new proofs of then electiual origin, which we 
imagined would for evoi be confirmed in the opinion of oui own country- 
men, by the awful tliundei stoims which v isited Brighton and its neighbour- 
hood last year, accompanied with successive showers of hailstones, the 
enormous size of which was stiongly demonstrated by the CAiany thousand 
squares of glass which they demolished as eompletcly as would have been 
done by discharges of musketry 

Our dieam of complacency has been at last distuibed by observing in an 
extract from tV« Philosophical Transactions of Moscow, that a Piofessor 
Perevoschtchikofl ^ sserts, without, however, »iny reference to our humble 
opinions, whieh in all piobability nevei reached the shores of Russia, that 
lightning IS only an accidental concomitant of hail and accordingly that 
the conducting rods erected with the view of attracting the elcetnc fluid 
from the atmosphere, anc\ thus disarming it of its powci to geneiate hail, 
are useless We aie not sufficiently acquainted Ivith the Piolessoi ^ theory 
to venture more than a few emarks upon it at the conclusion, and though 
in prmciple we bqlieve the election of lightning conductors for the preven- 
tion of hail correct, we aie not prepaied to advorate their utility, since that 
can alone be inferred fiom a long series of careful observations on the com- 
parative fiequemy of had m the places wheie they are erected, prior and 
subsequent to their erection But now that we know the electrical origin 
of hailstones to bo denied by one of the scientific men of the present day, 
we feel bound either tacitly to iclinquish our claim to the honours We have 
so long imagfued ourselves entitled to, or to come forward in defence of our 
theoij. Seeing no reason to renounce our foimer opinions, which, on the 
contrary, as we have already sfated, are still more firmly rooted in oui 
mind, we piefer the latter course, and accordingly ventuie to offer the Al- 
lowing facts and arguments m favour of the eleclncal origin of hailstones 
for insertion in the pages of the * United Service Jourhal , tnuoh, how- 
ever, with the view of eliciting instructive remarks from some of their 
numerous readeis vmen whose professions render them so conversant with 
atmosphenc phenomena), as with the natural desire of having the probable 
correctnesa of our opinions admitted. 
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We shall commence the arguments in favour of our theory, by observing 
that the absence of hail, generally remarked by sailois navigating the arctic 
regions, having been confiimed during the Polai Expedition, this fut inva- 
lidates the theory of its formation from lain precipitated by the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, being frozen on passing through a cold stiatura 
of ar in its descent For, weie this th^casc, it would be but just to sup- 
pose, that instead of hail being unknown within the Aictic tiiclc, it wohld 
bear nearly the same propoition to the rain there, that the hail bcais to the 
rain in this country. And, indeed, fiom the ciicunislance of the sea in 
those high latitudes being nearly covered with icc, wc iniglit icisonably 
infei, that a stiatum of an sufficiently cold to congeal lain deposited by 
the higher strata of the atmosphere, would inoic hoqueiitlv occui tlieie 
than It does in this paiallel But it wffil appeal that this tlicoi) is contrary 
to general anilogy , foi in ascending hills, we find the almosplieie giadually 
decrease in temperature, and it is well known that the summits of many 
mountains are covered with peipetual snow Ihou^h cuiicnts of an of 
vaiied teinperatuies do occisionally otcui as exceptions to this gtncial lulc, 
we cannot suppose the oidi nary economy of tlu atmospliui to be so com- 
pletely in\ erled as IS gratuitously assumed to acc omit lor the formation of 
hail, unless 'the sudden influence of some poweifiil luxilixry be ulmittcd to 
produfe a phenomenon so contiaiy to general obsenatioii If, indeed, a 
middle stratum of cold an should oerasionallv inleuept the falling ram in the 
Arctic circle, and eonvc t it into hail, the common tlicoiy would apptai more 
consistent , but as this is not the ease, we feel oiiisehes justified in attri- 
buting its foimation to electiicity, whu h so fiequtnlly mimfcsts its presence 
during hail showeis, by tliundei and lightning,, ind which lik hail, is un- 
known in high latitudes The destiuctivc poweis of h ul, so cle nly evinced 
in this countiy last yedi,icndiis probable accounts liithei to incu dibit, of 
the enormous size to which hailstones occasion ill) attain abiuad, uid lecalls 
to memoiy tlv almost anniiil destilKtion of the eiops in soniepaits of 
Europe by hail showe«i, the stones of which wtie as laige as nuts plums, 
eggs, &c , and though we Isave no wish to cill t) oui issistanee the liail- 
stones of 100 lbs weight, said by Mezeiay to have 1 illen in Italy, (since we 
have the authoiity of Dr Halley foi then ha\iiig be n found to ineasme 
thirteen or fourteen inches in ciicumftierice, and to wti^ fiom fi\e ounces 
to half a pound,) we think it will be leadily c needed to us on lelleelion, that 
intstead of acquiring such a magnitude bv accident d ucuinulations lound 
the nuclei formed by diops oTf fio/en rain, they ue gciieiatcd by some sud- 
den c onv ulsion of the atmosphere, paiticuliily fis wc know tint a. gieat 
portion of the an tliiougl* which they must pass if not of a temperature to 
diminiHi their bulk, is at least so warm as to prevent the congelation of any 
particles of vapour they might have the powei of condensing aiound them 
in then descent Now, gs hail occurs most ficquc ntly ^hen the presence 
of lightning shows the atmosphere to be oveiehaiged with the electric fluid, 
and does not occur at all m those latitudes wheie lightning is unknown, 
we are induced to suppose, that electricity may have the powei of causing a 
sudden expansion of the air, and consequently oT generating intense cold , 
whereupon the particles of vapour contained in that pait of the atmosphere, 
or such as may be created by the elcctiical dccompositioj^ of it, will be 
immediately condensed, a nunibei of these conch used pai tides (facilitated 
by the expansion of the an) will, by tlit foice of then own atti action com- 
bine, forming laige drops of watei, which being frozen by the excessive cold 
generated, descend by the laws of gravity, ancl pioduce the phenomenon of 
Eail. The appearance of the hailstqnes (which seems 4o lie the basis on 
wffiich the common thSoiy is founded) may, we think, be accounted for, 
by supposing that the central particle’^ unite, and form chops of watei before 
the expansion has reduced tne atmosphere to the fieezmg tempeiature, 
that these drops are afterwards frozen, and constitute the icy ccnties, anci 
thgt the less dense exterior poating is pioduced by the remaining pai tides 
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bein^T congrealed befoic they aie broufjht in contact The size of the hail- 
stones ma> depend upon the deffiee of humidity and expansion of the air, 
the ol)structioii otfcied to the union of the condensed pai tides of vapoui, by 
the foice of then own atti action, being in piopoition to its density. Under 
this impiession, we can easily conceive (the resistance of the air being 
1 educed by sudden expansion) tlmt the condensed and frozen parlujl/is of 
\apour would be forcibly attracteJto each othei, and accumulate to the mag- 
nitude recorded in many of the hitherto appaiently exaggerated accounts. 

Though we ha\e endeavoured to apologize for oui presumption in \en- 
tuiing to touch upon this swbiect, undci the possibility of oui lengthened 
abode in the depths of a inan-of wai having lendeied our vision moie acute, 
we liave not the vanity to imagine that the privations incident to a sea life 
duiing VI di could have an equallj betiefieial effect upon the judgment, and 
tlieieioie it is with feelings of appiopnate diffidence, that we venthie to ad- 
vance opinions upon a subject incapable of complete ociilai demonstiation, 
at V induce with those of our gieatest philosophcis But we think it will be 
allowed that the ciicumstancca of hail being unknown within the Aictic 
ciulc, whole the electric fluid is inactive (Captain Paiiy having found it too 
weak to affect the eleetiometei), and occuinng most ficquent with us when 
our atmosphere is charged with it, aie neai appioximatioiis tc pi oofs that 
it deiives its origin from elcctiicity And to piove that the sudden expan- 
sion of air ehaiged with moistuie will geneiate hail, we shall give the fol- 
lowing account of its aitificial pioduction, exti acted fiom a deseiiption con- 
tained in ‘ (j^iogoue s Mcchames of the Hungarian Machine at Chemnitz, 
which dischaiges watei liom a mine, by means of the compiession and ex- 
pansion of an 

“ Thcie IS a verj surpiising appearance in the woiking of this engine 
On opening a cock» communicating with a vessel containing compressed 
ail and water, the water and air will lu&h out together with prodigious vio- 
lence, and the diops of watei aic charged into hail, oi lumps of lee It is a 
sight usually shown to stiangcrs, who aie desired to hold their hats to 
receive the blasts of air the lee comes out with such violence as fiequently 
to pierce the hat like a pistol bullet ’ Having shown that artificial hail is 
produced by the sudden expaii'-ioii of air, w e shall at some future period (if 
nothing be advS^eed m the interim to weaken our conviction of the elec- 
tiical origin of haif; endeavour, though with still grealei diffidence, to piove 
fiom analogy and ob^eivations on the atmosphere in our midnight watch- 
ings, that such expansions in the an do actually oeeui In the mean time 
we shall in conclusion oflei a few remaiks upon the opinions of others on 
the appeal anee of the hailstones, and the jdieiioinena attending their fall. 
The vviitei upon tlm subject of hail, m ‘ Rees s Cyclopoedia, alluding to the 
lecorded accounts of the m&gnitude which hailstones occasionally attain, 
says, That however cxaggeiatcd some of these accounts may be, it is cer- 
tainly tiue that hailstones attain a much gieatei‘sizc than drops of lain aie 
evei known to do, hut that the cential pait of every hailstone originates in 
a drop of ram, is, he obseives, too obvious to lequiie pioof That the 
centres were originally Irops of watei is ceitainly evident, and perfectly 
agiccable to our theory, hut the immense size winch hailstones occasionally 
attain, makes it impiobable that they are geneiated by the tedious pioiess 
assumed in tftc common theoiy , because if they acqiiiied then magnitude 
by a*M idental accumulation in the^i descent round the nuclei of drops of 
fiozpn lain, it could only be by the giadual adhesions of condensed pai tides 
of vapour, as hailstones cannot, like drops of lain, combine, if their surfaces 
are accidentally brought in contact, a circumstance which is sufficiently 
pioved by inspection , toi if it were sft, instead of tAie central parts onl} re- 
sembling drops of fiozen rain, there would be as many of these icy nuclei 
as there were hailstones combined It is worthy of remark also, that 
although they aie incapable ol combining, like drops of ram, they are never- 
theless found to suipass them in size , and again, though they descend with 
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much greater velocity than flakes of snow, and are consequently deprived of 
equal opportunities of increasing by adhesion in their descent, yet they are 
known to exceed them wonderfully in weight. 

Instead of concurring with the common theory in supposing that the less 
dense exterior coating of the hailstones (“ resembling the surface of a vessel 
containing a freezing mixture*') is formed by adhesions in their descent 
through a warmer stratum of air than that in which the nuclei were gene- 
rated, we have attributed it in our theory to the increase of cold by which 
the particles of vapour arc frozen before they adhere to their respective 
nuclei ; when, in consequence of the attractive power exerted upon the frozen 
particles of vapour by the nuclei not being siifficient to make them cohere 
as closely as if in a fluid state, the exterior coating must, agreeably to ob- 
servation, be of a less dense nature.^* Though drops of rain are liable to 
sudden a^cssions by running into one*anotlier, the influence of the electric 
fluid is sufficiently obvious in thunder-showers by the uniform magnitude of 
the drops ; why its influence in hail-showers, which seldom occur unaccom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, should bi‘ doubted, we cannot conceive, 
lor certainly there is nothing in the appearance of the stones which opposes 
the probability of their electrical formation, and it is the only way in which 
their occasional size can be reasonably accounted for. 

The elecJhcal origin of hail being denied in the generally-received 
theory, we were not aware at the moment when the idea first struck us, that 
some of the most scientific men have maintained its influence in the pro- 
duction of this phenoij’eiion, which appears to be the case ; though they 
failed to account so satisfactorily for its operation, as to establish their 
theories. Signor Beccaria was perhaps among the first to assert the in- 
fluence this agent possessed, and had ho not interspersed his opinions witrf 
extravagancies, he might have secured to this all-pcrvading fluid a general 
acknowledgment of its share in producing hail. In the common theory 
the congelation is, as we ha\ c already observed, supposed to be effected by 
the interventi(^ of a wholly-unaccoiiutcd-for muhtte stratum of cold air, 
Guyton de Morveau anck Volta considered the cold to bo generated by rapid 
evaporation, depending upon Uie intense action of the solar rays, accelerated 
by electricity ; but Bellaiii thinks that this opinion is erroneous. 

M. Perevoschtchikoff, from cxjierimcnts made upon the deffree cold pro- 
duced by evaporating liquids in the sun’s rays, also think.vtfiat the primitive 
formation of hail arises from the rapid evaporation of the little globules of 
which the clouds are formed but denies entirely the agency of the electric 
fluid, which he considers merely an accidental concomitant to hail. Ho 
accounts for the increase of .size in the hailstones, ms follows : — “When the 
clouds form many thick lasers, they become an obstacle to the free distribu- 
tion of fadiant caloric, which being then reflected to the*earth, produces that 
stifling heat generally found to precede the sS)rm. Above the clouds the 
sky is perfectly serene, anc^does not prevent the radiation from the superior 
portion of the clouds.” This he conceives to be the principal cause of their 
cooling, from whence arises the formation of hailstone nuclei. We have no 
wish to incur the odium incident to the presumption of attacking the theo- 
ries of such distinguished men, our object being mrt’cly to establish our own, 
should it prove correct ; but we cannot refrain from here observing, that 
these celebrated philosophers appear to have been iinaccq^tomed to the 
midnight watchings, ^so familiar lo us poor sailors, or they would not have 
expended their time in showing that w^cr may be made to freeze by eva- 
poration in the sun's rays, and in arranging the clouds in the requisite order 
to intercept and reflect them, so as to generate a degree of cold sufficient to 
produce hail ; since, if our memory has not suffered as mivh from evapora- 
tion in our long toilings tinder the burning sun of Africa, as our health, wo 
may venture to remember having experienced in colder and more stormy 
regions full many a cutting hailstorm at night, long after the solar rays 
had ceased to peer above the horizon. This, we suspect, will prove rather a 
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home-thrust to all theories of the forn^tion of hail fh>m excessive evapom- 
tion jn the solar rays. 

The circumstance of hail being usually accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, lb not allowed by the opposer^ of its electneal origin to be a proof 
that the supei abundance of electric fluid operates in its fcHrii^ation ; but that 
thunder happens when the atmosphere is most replete with vapour, which 
IS also favourable to the generation of hail. We have already observers that 
we conceived the degree of humility of the atmosphere would operate as 
one cause in regulating the size of the hailstones ; but as the electric fluid 
IS inactive in the higher latitudes, where bail is unknown, though there is 
no want of vapour to produce ram and snow, we think it appears evident 
that ** hail is tne frequent attendant upon thunder and hghtmng, because it 
derives its origin from electricity.” ^ 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AND FLAG OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 

THE LATE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GEORGE COOKSON, 

Having completed the usual routine of preliminary military studies at 
the Woolwich Academy, he obtained a commission as second lieu*,^nant in the 
Royal Artillery in 1778, and was promoted to a first lieutenantcy m 1780. 
After serving m various parts of the West Indies, be was promoted to a 
captain-lieutenantcy iii 1792 , he seived the campaign of 1793 in Flanders, 
under the Duke of Yoik, and opened the first British battery against the 
besieged city ot Valenciennes, and commanded the Royal Aitillciy m the 
trenches at the successful storming of the covered way and hornwork under 
Sir Ralph Abciciomby. In Octobei following (1794) he was appointed 
second captain to a Uoop ot Iloise Artillery. He served two years at Gib- 
raltar duiing the Spanish vvai m 1797 and 1798. He was promoted to the 
rank of major in the aemy in 1800, lyid in the May following he embarked 
in command of the ArtiUen, to co-operate with the army which assembled 
near the Island ol Houat, oil Bictagne, under Biigadier-Geneial the Hon. 
T. Maitland, for the puipose of attacking Beileisle. After remaining there 
thiee months, fresh tioops aimed undei Lieutenant-General Sir James 
Pulteney, and the 21st of August the expedition sailed for Ferrol. On 
the 25th, the army, 13,000 men and 16 pieces of artillery, were rapidly 
landed in Dominos Bay, foui miles fiom the town, under the immediate 
supei intendciice of Commodore Sii E. Pellev, afterwards Lord Exmouth, 
who as lapidly le-embjiked them all the following evening, the 26th of 
August. 

On the 19th of September, 1800, he joined tHe army off Gibraltrr, under 
Sir Ralph Abeieromby; the fleet in which it was embarked sailed on the 
3rd of October, and on the 5tli anchored near Cadiz. The following day 
the artilleiy and one division of the troops were assembled in the boats in 
readiness to land, but were countcimanded in consequence of news arriving 
that a pestilential disordei laged throughout the city. On the 7th of Octo- 
ber the fleet sailed with, the army for the Mediterranean, and allor refresh- 
ing at Malta, and remaining nine weeks in Maimorice Bay, in Asia Minor, 
pioceeded to Egypt. On the 8th of March, 1801 (after having been em- 
barked seven months), the successful landing of the aimy in the Bay of 
Aboukir took place. On this occasion all the field-pieces were landed 
leaJy loi service by the adoption bf a plan devised and executed by the sub- 
ject of this notice, the consequences resulting from which were most favour- 
able to the expedition. He remained upwards of two years in Egypt, and 
commanded the 'artillery at the sieges of AboukirVind Marabout, and in the 
advanced lines before Alexandria from the 7th April to the llSth August, 
1801 ; when bo emb^ked in comnfand of the arUUery, and la^ed with 
the army to the westward of Alexandria, under General Sir Eyre Cpote, 
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vltiose thanks he received in public orders, and was particularly mentioned 
in the dispatches, with the artillery under his command, for his ooHduql m 
the action on the 22nd of that month 

On the 29th of October he was appointed, by Major-General Lord Hutch- 
inson, commandant of the aneient Phtiios Castle, and of all the artillery in 
Eg>pt In December, 1801, ho was presentedVith a gold medal fiom the 
Gia^id Seignior, which he was permitted to wear by his Majesty. Jn 1802 
he was appointed to a tioop of hoise artflcry, and shoitly after left Egypt 
with the army for England, where he armed jn August, 1803 The 12th 
of September in the same year, he was promoted to a majority, and on the 
20th of July, 1804, to a lieutenant-colonelcy. In September following he 
was appointed to the command of the aitiUery in the Dublin district. In 
May, 1805, a seciet expedition, under General Sir E, Coote, having been 
fitted out at Cork, the command of thesaitilleiy was intiusted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel 0bokson , but, after having been three months embarked, the expe- 
dition was lelandod, when he returned to the command of the artillery m 
the Dublin distiidt • 

The 14 tb of Dccembei following, he uas called upon, by desire of General 
Lord Cathcart, to take the command of the artilleiy (102 field-pieces and 
2000 artillerymen and dnvers, King s German Legion, including the artil- 
lery) H(l«o\ei, with the aimy undei the command of his Lordship, he 
left Dublin immediately, and on the 27th of the same month arrived at 
Bremen. The battle of Austeihtz having teiminated the campaign, he 
retained a thud time to the command of the artilleiy in the Dublin distiict. 
In June, 1806, he was appointed lieutenant colonel to the bngadeof Royal 
Hoise Artillery In May, 1807, be was again called liom Ii eland, by desire 
of Geneial Loid Cathcait, to accompany Ins Lordship, us one of the?^tield- 
ofhceis of artilleiy in the expedition to Copenhagen , he proceeded with the 
army and commanded the whole of the aitillery in ad\auce till within nine 
days of its suirendoi, when he commanded all the batteries upon the right of 
the British lines , 

In October, *18 08, cmbaiked in command of the artilleiy, 48 field- 

pieces and 1200 men, to be landed at Coiunna with the army under Gene- 
ral Sir David Band The*2Jth of Decenibei following, with the hoise 
artilleiy he suppoitcd the cavaliy on the plains of Benevente, when the 
French General, Lefebvre and seveialof the imperial g^aids Wfeie made 
prisoners Aftei the retieat of the airny undei LieuTenant Geneial Sir 
John Mooiefiom Vtlada to Coiunna, on the 1 3th January, 1809, he diiected 
the blowing up of the two gi«at magazines, thite miles fiom Coiunna, con- 
taining neaily 12,000 bdiiels of gunpowdci Qn the iOth (a few hours 
before the French force, undei Mai shal Soult, made his attack upon Sir 
John Mooie s army) th<* iToi&e artillery in ad\ance, un^cr the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Cooksun, were relieied, and the whole embaiked agree- 
able to ordeis, which depiived this coips fioni paitioipiling m the defeat of 
the enemy. He ariived ift England with the arm}, and in April following 
was appointed to command the artillerj in the Sussex distiict. 

In J une following, he was called upon to proceed with the army in the 
expedition to Walcheien he commanded all the sytillery in advance on the 
Island of South Beveland, and after the suriendci of Flushing he returned 
to England, and resumed the command oi the ai tillery in the Sussex dis- 
tnet, which he held till the 1st of August, 1814 The 25t4i of November, 
1813, he offered his sei vices on an expedition to Holland. The Mastei- 
General of the Ordnance, Loid MulgiShe, replied,— “ Lieutenant Colonel 
Sir George Wood has been appointed to command tlie artillery, to be stnt 
with me troops under the command of Lieutenant General Sii T. Graham, 
which ciicumstance precludes my avahng myself of the fery zealous tender 
of your services on the present occasion The 17th of March, 1812, he 
succeeded to a colohelcy m the Royal Artillery. The 4th of June, 1814» he 
was promoted to the rank of major-general ; and on the 22nd of July, 183U, 
to^that of heutenant-general. 
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KrCOLLECTIONS OF MY FRIGATE. 

VROM THE IaMBNtXtSONS OF VH. 

c^allant little hookei — my pride — my heart s delight, *j 

We \e weather d many a gale ot i^ind — we ve fought m many a fight 
No craft upon the ocean c cr behav d so very well, 

Ab when we topp d the mountain sea, oi climb’d the rolling swell. 

Film heaits of oak weit all fier ciew — ^hei officers were brave , 

Hei timbeis stout—hei bows well form d to bieast the dashing wa\e , 

Hei sticks were staunch - her sails bent — her shrouds taut as a bar , 

Proudly she rode— “ the beautiful — ready foi peace oi war. 

But ah T the man- of wai s man is n(tf wh^t he used to be , 

Foi stopping half his (piait of grog don t suit him to a T , 

And though he gets more cocoa, and additional buigoo. 

Jack SOI rows for his absent and sweais “ till all is blue ’ 

The good old days of wad to shot aie pass’d off like a dream , 

The thick dark smoke of broadsides is exchang d loi scalding steam , 
And now, alas ^ both ships and men when put upon then mettle. 

Must start on end from the same cause — hot w atei m a kettle 

I ve often heard the rushing winds piping amongst the geai, 

XJntif we giew, like biotheis tiled, and I had lost all feai 
Twas joy to hear its blusteimg voice gne notice ot the weathci , 

Ah, then wove join d in haimony, and whistled both together 

But coon therp 11 be geai aloft — the day of sails is past , 

For ships, like coaches, go on wheels," with a clumne) lor a uiast 
The towering cam ass all is gone — even the heaicn poker 
Is changd loi one of liottci bcilli, and hatidea by a stokei 

The lahvg masts were once the piide of c\ciy boatswain s mate , 

Yet soon they if i^now no laPing, hut the lakinj^ in the giate 
To rake a craft, right foie and aft, was once then hearts desire , 

Instead of firing with a lake^ ah, now they rake the Jiie, 

We used to hoist oui colours at the peak end of the gaff, 

But like an idle ensign^ now tis placd upon the ^taff, 

On watch I \ e took any inch at wheel, to steer well I had learn d , 

Ah, me ^ like tucking watches, now the wheels are engine-tumd 

I little dipam d when yet a hoy — some sixty yea^s ago. 

That I should live to see the hi eeze sustain so great a blow ^ 

Withiii SIX points we went close haul d, hut now a ship can fly 
Ten knots, and poke hei^figuie head light slap in the winds eye. 

Yet still my gallant hookei— my piide — my heait s delight, 

1 11 think of yQu on many a day, and dream of you at night , 

I have your picture on my wall — youi model in my room , 

And when I die, I hojpe they 11 plsose them both above my tomb. 

Jeremiah JswELBLocitr 

Royal Naval ijospital, Greenwich. ^ 
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SPAIN. 

THE CHAPELGORRIS. 

The province of Guipuzcoa maintains a wholcw battalion of these bold and 
reckless fellows, from 800 to 1000 men strong, and split into several de- 
tachments. It IS a corps completely sui genms: composed of men of 
proven gallantry, fir for any task, and wholly mm •pear, though by no 
manner of^eans utterly mm reproche. If it be necessary to send a dis- 
patch to anv remote station, }our Chapelgorry is always* ready to corney it 
under co^e^t of the night, be the peril what it may, for half an ounce ; and 
if the distance be within reach of two swift feet between nightfall and day- 
break, depend upon it your ordeily has slipped within the gates of Elisondo, 
Ptimpelu^, or San Sebastian, almost before they are unbolted. He starts 
u])on his h^rdous mission unattended, and disdaining to lay aside his 
di'.tinguishing costume — a large cap of red cloth, called by the Biscayan a 
chapelgorry, a grey fiock, without waistcoat, a pair of red or blue panta- 
loons, and a girdle fastened round his loins, similar to what a Franciscan 
brother wears, but nesting half a score cartridges. By his side hangs a 
bayonet, not unfrcqucntly sheathless; a stout musket is thrown over his 
shoulder ; and if not shoes, a/pa;*^a7*£/5, aspccies of twisted hempen sandals^ 
u])on his feet ; but neither these nor his legs seek the covert of a stocking, 
lie bounds across the mountains like a chamois, and will track a horse at 
lull trot. Your Chapelgorry has the appetite of an alderman, and has his 
heart s content when he can levy gastronomic contribution on the “ factious’* 
— a denomination, in h^^ vocabulary at least, familiar to every peasant in 
the north. He is generally to^be found with the advanced guard, or hover- 
ing about the Hanks of columns under raaicli— stands in high favour with 
the troops of the line, and always finds a “ Hail, fellow, well met I ’ among 
them, whether he has a craving stomach or weaned limjjw^co gratify; and 
he li\es with his comrades on bettci terms than twin with twi n- brother : 
though with an adveisary neither gives nor accepts quarter, be the circum- 
stances what they may. He Is devotedly attached to the Christina party ; 
nor would all the gold in Chiisteiidom persuade hii» to shake hands with a 
Carhst — pci chance from hi| ini placable aversion to ecclesiastics of all grades 
and shaefes, as well as evciy peasant, their stedfast adherents ; and it would 
be difiicult to say whether he is most hated orVlreaded by both. It is very 
rcmaikdble, that the families of these sworn foes to the cowl and plough- 
share suffer no molestation from the Carlists whatever ; nay, there is not 
a single instance on record of their persons or chattels having been exposed 
to an inroad, though they inhabit the same villages as the “ factious” them- 
selves. The Chapelgorry \s intimate acquaintance with every inch of ground, 
and every dweller upon it, has rendered him the most v aluable prop which 
the Chnstinos and their cause could have prayed for. 

NORTH AFRICA. 

BEY OF CONSTANTINA. 

• • • 

** After waiting twelvd days at Constantina, I received orders from the 
Bey to go and meetihim at his quarters up the (tountry. With these orders 
he sent me a large tent, and a suite of servants magnificently attired, to 
wait upon me. We were three days on our journey, and were received at 
• S. JouRN. No. 83, Oct. 1835. R 
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every station {doiiar) on our route, with marked attention ; ourselves and 
our qua(lru])cdb being housed and boarded without a dollar of expense to 
me. The people of the country are naturally of an hospitable turn of mind ; 
and if tliey aio not in circumstances to do the rites of hospitality befittmgly, 
they avoid dwelling near the high loads. On the third day we reached the 
spot where the Bey was encamped ; and so immense a host of all kind a and 
descriptions had collected upon^t, that it wore the appearance of a largo 
town. Upon receiving intelligence of my approach, the Bey came out to 
meet me, followed by Ins whole suite, greeted me with much coidiality, and 
ordered a tent to be pitched lor me adjoining his own. Near it was a stable 
with sixty beautiful horses in it ; at some little distance stood a second, in 
which I obseived some magnificent mares; and there was a third tent, in 
which horses for ordinary use were kept. The Bey's own tent was gorgeous 
and of splendid dimensions, and had a door on one side communicating with 
the tents reserved for Ins women; there was another tent next the Bey s, 
which was used as a kitchen, but closed to all but the v^omcn. 

“I was told that vapour-baths also formed pait of his field-equipments, his 
personal incumbrances being sufficient to load twenty camels when he left 
Constantin a. A countless number of tents, occupied by his Ct'gonls and 
ser\ants, were grouped round his own ; there was one, too, which served the 
purpose of a coffee house, and in which every officer was allowed to take 
his coffee, free of expense. Behind the whole lay the tents for the cav airy 
and other troops on service. Altogether there was a numerous corps with 
him. The cavalry maintain themselves at their own cost, save and except 
on the day when they take up fresh quarters ; the remainder receive a 
month s rations: though 1 should add, that when the cavalry ariive at new 
quarters, the inhabitants of the place aie obliged to supply them with 
victuals. 

“ The Bey is a man of middling stature, with a fair complexion em- 
browned by exposuie to the sun , he has large hazel eyes, p^pd a beaid of so 
jet a black, that I should be inclined to consider it the effect of some dye. 
He has a Cashiiieie shawl wound round his head ; his dress is embroidoied 
With silk ornaments accoiding to the Algicis fashion, and a fine woollen and 
silk or frock is thrown over them. He wears no aims but when on 
horseback, on vviw^jh occasions a splendid sword in a gold scabbard dangles 
by his side. At every place where he has a fixed residence he has a large 
store of arms at hand, which his followers carr> when he rides out. lie 
receives fifteen persons at his table every clay, and about twenty more dine 
at a second table Evety one who is desiioiis of an audience, wliLther man, 
woman, or even child, is admitted into his piesppce, received with great affa- 
bility, and whatever representation they may have to make is listened to 
with imanable attention. He knows every coiner of his dominions as accu- 
rately as if he had a topographical map of it lj,ing before him. When he 
arrives at any position occupied by his army, he has it drawn up in two 
hues, inspects them in succession, and deals out Ins salutations right and 
left, agieeably with Eastern custom. His horse also salutes the troops, in 
common with his master, by raising his fore-lcet on whatever side the Bey 
may be m the act of greeting them : to this ho must have been regularly 
trained.’ — the Notes of a Moor of dxsUnction.) 

RUSSIA. 

CAUCASiA^N FORTRESS! 

“ Prosecuting our excuriion on the other side of the Caucasus, we reached 
Vladikawkas, a small fortress of no great extent, Ijing on the Great Military 
Hoad which leads from the south of Russia into Grusia. It is a species of 
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quadrangular redoubt, defended by bastions, and mounted with light field- 
pieces; the ramparts are of earth, and ha\e sufiered much from wind and 
weather, and the dilch that runs round them is neither deep nor broad, but 
well ])rotectcd by palisadocs. The Terek tlows close to the fortress, which 
lies at the foot of the Caucasus. Though comparatnely insignificant, it has 
fulljUkHiswered the purpose of keeping the ^\lld mountain tribes in check. 
The) have been also compelled to deliver A certain number of individuals as 
hostages ; these are confined in a building which has been erected and fitted 
up for their use, and are constantly kept under the Commandant's surveil- 
lance. The garrison itself is composed of tlie two battalions of what is 
called the Vladilv;nvkasiaii garrison regiment; their commandant is the 
regular comm.indant likewise of the fortress, and lias besides a regiment of 
Cossacks of the Don under his orders f their quarters are in barracks with- 
out the wtflls of the fortress; they are tenced round with strong wicker- 
work. The remaining equipments of the place arc some field-artillery, 
under the command of a subordirfatc oflieer, a detachment of artillerymen, 
and a company of pioneers. The mteiior of the fortress contains barracks of 
wood Iniilt on a regular plan, a large hospital, and several neat, smart-look- 
ing lioiisavfor the accommodation of the Commandant and officers. The 
C.immaiidaiir^s residence is constructed on some rising ground at the eastern 
exlrcniitv of the place, and affords a complete view of everything within the 
walls. To these may be added a convenient iiin for the use of travellers, 
some booths for the R assiaii dealers, who keep them well supplied with 
provisions, liquors, and other necessaries ; and a stone church, of somewhat 
large dimensions. 

A subiirh extends between the fortress and the river Terek: it consists 
of two quarteis ; the one containing lu trout the barracks for the company 
oi ])ioiioeis, together with several shops erected by Russian dealers and 
Mosdok tradeis, one of whom keeps a hilliaid-talde ; and in their rear, two 
rows of small iiut ralhoi pretty liousrs, with yards attached to them, lu 
which the married soldfi'rs leside. The other quarter consists of a number 
of insignificdnl, diitv tenements, inhabited by about thnty families of the 
Ossete lube, who have sought refuge fiom the pillage and niuiderous vio- 
lence to w Inch they were obnoxious on the part of other tribes gf moun- 
taineers whom they had offended. They employ themseVes in cultivating 
the giound, and rearing cattle, but derive a very haie subsistence Irom these 
jnirsiiits, lor they are naturaH) of an indolent habit, and are under constant 
apprehension that their vindictive fellow -counti) men will pay them a visit 
even in this piotected haunt. • 

“ Immediately adjoininjf the fortress are some large kitchen- gardens, 
which hav e been made on either side of the roq^l from Mosdok to this station, 
and belong to the otticeis and piivatcs. Every kind ol vegetable, but more 
pavticulail) cabbages and potatoes, thrive admirably on this soil. The late 
Major-General Del Pozzo, who, previously to hecoimng Commander-m- 
Chiet along the whole line ot the Caucasus, had been Commandant at 
Vladikawkas, planted the productive oi chard under the walls of the place 
which still goes by the name of the ‘ Commandant^ Oicliaid.' ” — {Prom the 
Diary oj a Russian Traveller,) 



GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Dr, Alexander's Evidence in Mfe Case of the late Colonel Gremolde, 

Mr. Editor, — The Editor of the London Medical Ga/ettc, in older to 
prove the impaitiality and honesty ot his publication, having withheld my 
leply to the ohseivations on ray oMdence on the lecent tiial m the case of 
the late Colonel Gieswolde (foimeily Capt. Wiglcv), as contained m No. 
42 of the Gazette, I tiust }ou will ^llow a (oinci m the United Sen ice 
Jouinal to the folloviinj? facts • — 

On the 7lh ot May, 1827, Capt Wij^ley was thiovin fiom a laised foot- 
path into the stieet, so as to pitch on the b^ck pait of his head This iiijuiy 
was soon followed by fits and delirium, for which he v\as*successfully tieatecl. 

The delnium set in on the 14th, and ceased on the moiiiiii}* ot the lOth 
of Ma>, on whuh day (about S p.m ) I aiii\ed at Mafclcslield, found 
Capt. Willey still m bed, but fiee tiom delirium, and 7v rational. 

I now caietully examined him, and immcdiatelv aftdwauK collected from 
his medical attendants and others woithy ot belief e\eiy paiticular con- 
nected with Capt. W. s illness and tieatmcnt 

Haiingj satisfied mjsell on e\ cry point relatinuj to Capt W s condition 
piCMous to, and aftci my aiinal at Macclesfield, I letuincd to Nottuif^ham, 
wheie, on the filth day altei my aiinal, I gi anted the following (citifuate 

“ I heicb> oeitify havinp; caicfiilly examined Capt. \Vif»lc^, and find that 
he has been labouiing under epileptic fils, followed b} ddiimui, in conse- 
quence of a fall on the head, and I am ot opinion that ho w ill not bo fit to 
resume his duties in a less pciiod thqn thiee (and not si\, as stated m the 
Gazette) months.” 

“ Nottingham, 21st May, 1835 

If Capt. W had come to head quaitois lor ic examination, it would ha\c 
taken him moie than loity mik s outot his i lad, a mcabuic, m liis then weak 
slate, I di^l nvit w^;jh to iccommcnd. As to the fit^ being epileptic oi othei- 
wise, the learned judge stated that it wa'* of no i onseqm m e, toi it it was 
puned that Colonel Gic^woldc hid been sub]cct to fits of an) kind befoie 
the policy wa«, concluded, the juiy would find loi the defendant 

E\er} medu il olhcer ^.nowsthat it is not unusual to ccitil) to what they 
had no peisonal cnginzaiiee of, and wheie olficeis aie alw i)s aiiiMiig fioiii 
our vaiious and distant colonial possessions in ilt health, it is nnpo sible to 
I’eitif) except fiom the lepoiia of otheis For scveial }eais I have been a 
member of a Boaid ot Medical Ofliceis who meet twice a week iii Bcikcley- 
street for the pm pose of ceitifying conecuung the health ot ofliceis, and it 
IS as common to ccitify with legard to that we ha^e not seen, (and could 
not see unless we possessed the piopeity of ubiquity,) as otlieiwise The 
certificate on which so many foolish hopes weie hung, was neithei loosely 
nor ambiguously woided, and under similar circumstances I would again 
grint exactly the same foim of document. That counsel ioi the defendant, 
or those mteics^cd m the Eagle Office, should ha\c found fault with it, or 
With m> explanation of the ciicumstances undci which it was gi anted, need 
excite no wonder. 

No. 44 of the Gazette states, that iny evidence was copied fiom the Times 
— a most impudent and baiefaced asseition, for that excellent jouinal con- 
tains a most collect account of my\j\idcnce, and one totall) at^arlance 
with that of the Gazette, which states that I appealed to give e\idence on 
one side only— that the certificate was “ got up, ’ and that 1 was obliged to 
confess having granted it without due caution — all which asseitions are not 
found in the Timt s, but m the Gazette. This said most honest uiid accurate 
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Gazette conceals the c\i(lenec of the daily repster of the late surgeon New- 
bold, Inch contains an entry, stating that he had attended Captain W. 
for se^eral hours, for “ convulsive epilepsy.” Lord Abingcr’s statement 
that some parts of the cMdence \\as withheld is also concealed, although it 
bo happened that mv Annual Report of Medical Occurrences in the Innis- 
kill^n Diagoons for 1827 was in court both da>b, under charge of Mr. Tan- 
ner, fioni the Army Medical Boaid OfficcI who was specially subpoenaed on 
the occasion, and winch icport contamdb a ^ery accuiaie account of my 
examination of Capt. Wiglcy at Macclesfield. This tidling circumstance 
is not worthy of mention, were it not for th^ fact, that the Editor of the 
Ga/etlo has free access to the records in the Array Medical Board Office ; 
and consequently, the above report was open to his inspection. 

1 now call upon the Editoi ol the (jc^/ette to prove the truth of the obser- 
vations o’»iu> evidence, as contained mNo 42 , or, it he can, to letutc what 
is heie stated. 


As to the authoi s flippant rcjnailvs on moialdy, he must allow me to 
tell him, that the \er} small portion of iiniality ho seems to possess is of a 
very question able cliaiactcr, and unfits him to give an opinion on what he 


appeals jjjHitlle to uudei stand. 


I rema ii, Sir, vour obedient servant. 


M. Alexandkk, M.D., 


Chel ca, Aug. 17, lS3j. 


Staff-Surgeon. 


Eijhdicncy of Eevised Itegxdatiom for the Medical DeparimenL 

Mr EniroR,“-Thc communication of a “ Rc'gi mental Medical Officer,” 
111 i( gaid to legulatioiis toi Ami) hospitals, and the duties of Aimy medical 
oflicei-., in }om Nuinher lor Jul}, is highly mipoitaiit. The expediency of 
the pioiiiulgition ot a coiiiprclicnsuc code of legulalioiis and instructions 
tuj the gm(lai«c of mc'dical officcis tii the execution ot the various duties 
vvliK li they in ly he calTed upon to pciform, and ol the means of preserving 
the hcxilth ot soldicis, winch is the ultimate object, not only of medical 
icsgulat lolls, Imt ol medical oslablishnients, is, 1 believe, universally ad- 
mitted. But instead of a simple lepublication of the official documents 
enumerated and ic'commendcd by your Correspondent, some of which aie 
nioie or less obsolete, would it not be much moie advisable to promulgate a 
new code, compichemlmg alVthat is suitable of the old lules, with whatever 
new icgulatioiis may he consideied necessary and proper. 

Tlie lullowiiig cxtiact from a paper winch wa^ lately published in the 
Ediiihiygh Medical and •Suigical Journal seems to compieliciid the prin- 
cipal topics which would icquire to be mclutyed in a medical officers Vade 
Mccum. The authoi ol the paper in ciuestion suggests the publication of a 
vvoik that would “ enibia«e, in a geneial way, all that body of intorraation 
which every medical officer who has been long in the service acquires in a 
greater or less degree, but fiequently not until he has committed blunders 
that might have been obviated had he been earlier and better instructed. 
Tins information is not generally coraraumcateef m the medical schools, 
nor has it hitherto been conveyed in a comprehensive manner by books m 
the English language, although it is essentially necessary fyjr the efficiency 
of a medical officer. 

“ Among the numerous topics which^would require to bo discussed in a 
treatise on Military Hygiene, the following should obviously be compre- 
hended the recruiting ol the Army, bounty, pay, pensions, rewards, pio- 
visions, messing, kc. ; hfirracks, tran'sporls, and clothing ,• personal cleanli- 
ness; duties and exercise of soldieis ; schools and regimental libraries; 
military discipline, punishments, coercive and corporal; habits of soldiers, 
coinpi ell ending virtues and vices; the constitution of the medical depart- 
ment, and the duties of the medical staff, both general and regimental ; 
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military hospitals, moral treatment of the sick, the compilation of numerical 
returns of sick, and the plan of drawing up reports of diseases, both special 
and general ; proceedings of boards, sick certificates, &c. ; together with 
the general principles of military statistics and medical topography ; and 
lastly, instructions to young medical officers respecting their general con- 
duct, especially in regard to their superiors, their equals, inferiors, and 
patients.'* T 

A work of the kind recommenl od, coming from authority, would tend 
greatly to promote a similarity, if not a uniformity in the mode of conduct- 
ing the multifarious duties oi u, medical officer — a circumstance very desir- 
able, but which cannot be expected where much is left to the discretion of 
individuals. The benefit of this publication would not be limited to the 
officers of the medical department, -»it would con\ ey much useful and prac- 
tical information to the strictly military branch of the service. 

A. B. C. 


Claims of Field-Officers on Half Fay to Brevet-Rank, 

Mr. Editor, — Your Journal being very e\tensivel\ eirciil<ite.fjl^ I feel 
desirous of offering three or four remarks on the article in youiMast Num- 
ber, under the head of ‘ Promotion in the British Arm},' as I think it may 
mislead those who are not in our profession, with regard to many of the 
field officers on half-pay. 

Ill page 15, you admit it is a misfortune to he placed on half-pay : I be- 
lieve it has always been considered som the scrMce. In the same page you 
say “ Bre\et-rank is occasional!} conferred for distinguished serMces iii the 
field, but more generally it is obtained by senioiit}, and is the ])iiiicipal 
means by which our army is kept eflectivo in gciieial ollicers.” You imply 
that the field-officer equally benefits by senioiilv , or in passing his time in the 
peaceable retirement of half-pay, or lira mu g the dangeis and exile ol colo- 
nial service at the head of his regiment, and that the most certain way to 
attain to all the grade«i ho}ond that of lieutenant-colonel is by retiung on 
half-pay, a\oiding all risk of foieign service, and carefully cherishing Ins 
constitution, thus gaming the liigliest rank in the scr\iee, a lenmd hr 
preferrinjV his o\y,u case and comfort to the ill-requited labonis of gaiiison 
or regimental duties. Also, page Ifi, “ In these days of pe.icc, when scarce 
a tenth of our general officers, and about onc-third of field-olficers, are ac- 
tually employed, it does appear preposterous that those on half-pay should 
be put up(fn a par in regard to brevet promotion with men who are encoun- 
tering the risks of colonial service, Slv., till all those on half-pay above them 
are also provided for.'.’ In page 17, “The only reihcdy that exists must soon 
be applied, and brevets be restricted to such as have been actually employed 
during the whole or greater part of the period over which such brevet ex- 
t(’nds : the pay of general and field officers undergo a very considerable 
reduction, &c.” 

In reply to these observations, your correspondent has never alluded to the 
desire of those field-officers who (as he expresses it) have had the misfor- 
tune to be placed on half-pay, but wishes to add to tha>t misfortune by doing 
away every further expectation of either rank or pay; although they arc 
perhaps as realty and willing to serve, if they had the oppoi'tunity^ as those 
already suffering, as he says, all the ilJ-reqmted labours of garrison or 
re^itnentaf duty ; and he might have added, they could, however, be very 
easily relieved from by the least intimation to head quarters, when there 
would have been a great many field-officers on half-pay who would most 
readily have taken their places, and wh6 for years hau been endeavouring to be 
employed, and CAOrting uilcrest for the purpose. With lespcct to preferring 
their own ease and comfori, be will find it is not so much a matter of course 
as he suppo'ses an officer participating in the bievet, for it must be known 
at the commander-in- chiefs office as well as the adjutant-general's that 
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an officer is ready and willing to serve whenever called upon^ or he mil 
not be included in the brevets. 

Suppose your correspondent had purchased all his commissions, and that 
of his majority in 1814 or 1815 ; that the battalion to which he belonged was 
reduced, as very many were in 1816 ; that he had been inclined and ready 
to join any other regiment to which he had interest to get appointed, but 
witHbut success, an(l that it did not suit him to be constantly in London to 
make personal applications for the purpos^. Suppose liis want of interest to 
get on full pay still continues (much more likely now, from the unattached 
commissions which are generally filled up by men of interest) : he would, 
1 imagine, consider it very unfair to be held up^s an oHicer who was merely 
waiting long enough to gain the nominal extent of service requisite to entitle 
him to the brevet. 

It migl]/ also have been fair to expfain (when economy in the army is so 
much considered) that those officers on becomhig major-generals must have 
served five years upon full pay (js field-officers with a regiment, or equally 
responsible staff situations, or they can7foi be entitled to the additional pay 
of general offlcei's on being promoted by brevet. It would also have been 
candid to mention that a circular letter from Sir H. Hardinge, as Secretary 
at War, years ago was addressed to every field-officer on half -pay, and 
(with other iTllbrmatioii as to his services) specifically requesting to know 
if he, was desirous of serving ; and I understand that there were very few 
on half-pay as field-olliccrs but who were willing and ready to serve when- 
ever his Majesty thougni proper to require them. 

It IS quite true that in several instances field-officers on half-pay, after 
seeing the great dilliculty of getting on full-pay again, and having perhaps 
a large family, have turned their abilities to other employment, and honour- 
ably so. It is, therelbre, ((uite known at head-quarters as well as the War 
Otlice, whether an otlicer on half-pay is forthcoming if reipiired ; and as 
long as the regiilutiun exists, he is very fairly entitled to the benefits of the 
servKje, altliouf^b he has had tlie mififortune to be placed against his will 
on half-pay, as well as Tiis more fortunate brother officers, who have enjoyed 
the advantage and good ludv to have escaped from the former situation. 
The late Duke of York always considered every officer who was ready and 
willing to serve when required, as fairly entitled to every benefit a«d advan- 
tage as those who had the great good fortune to be pla, ed in situations to 
tinguisli themselves, never doubting but others less fortunate would have 
conducted themsehes equally well had the opportunity occurred to them. 

H. P. 


Forced and Voluntary Half-Pay. 

Mr. Editor,— In permjjng the last Number (82) of your valuable Jour- 
nal, I am sorry to observe that the writer on ‘ Promotion in the British 
Army’ has, amongst much useful and interesting matter, stated some things 
to the prejudice of the officers on half pay. Expressions such as follow, — 
“ the peaceable retirement of half-pay,” “ the dangers of colonial service at 
the head of a regiment,” and several others used by the writer, read very 
well; hut, it may be asked, arc they fairly applied? I think not. Every 
person who is acquainted with the service must know that* a great propor- 
tion of the officers on half-pay were not thus placed at their own request, 
and that many of them would gladly again take upon themselves “ the 
dangers of colonial service,” were they permitted to do so. My decided 
opinion is, that the officer “ at the^bead of a regimen4,” and even he of 
a lower grade on full-pay, is the fortunate man, and not he who “ in 
peaceable retirement ” is pining for employment which he cannot obtain. 

In order to bring the case of the half-pay officers more into view, let us 
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refer to the time of the great reduction of the army at the close of the last 
war, when all the 2nd battalions and many regiments were disbanded, and 
a vast number of efficient officers reduced to half-pay, not from choice, but 
because they were the juniors of their respective ranks. These are the men 
who have suffered the greatest privation, many of whom have f<|hnd it neces- 
sary to resort to “ exile,'’ and to look in strange countries for “ peaceable 
retirement," and thus “ carefully, cherish their constitutions," which tlieir 
pittance would not enable them toUo at home. 

Let us notice the majors of second battalions and others of this rank, 
who were reduced at the end of the war, and who obtained their rank about 
the years 1813-4, and let ul examine the ‘ Army List,’ and we shall see 
that many officers, who were so fortunate as to be captains, and even some 
who were subalterns in the first battahons of the same regiinentb, when 
their majors were reduced to half-pay* have not only obtained the regimental 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, but that some of them obtained that rank before 
the brevet promotion of 1830, and conseauently passed over the heads of 
their former regimental seniors. The idea of a heute.iant-coloncl in the 
command of a regiment “ retiring on half pay, avoiding all risk," that “ his 
days may be long in the land," I believe is seldom realized. 

From the peculiar circumstances attending the last war, it^'*^as found 
necessary to increase the army to a degree dibpiopoitionate to "ihe military 
resources and means of the empire ; and the bad consequences must he long 
felt and deplored by others, as well as the officers of the aimy, whether on 
half or full pay. and these must submit to bear their share of the evil. 

The suggested remedy for keeping the higher ranks of the aimy effec- 
tive, by excluding the unfortunate half-pay ofticers fiom future brevets, and 
thus throwing them overboard, would be invidious and unjust, as it would 
deprive them of the honour of promotion with their late companions in arms 
who were more fortunate than themselves, by being in the fust battalion of 
their regiments at the general i eduction ; besides, tbcir piomotion would 
entail little or no expense on the country, as a certain numl or only of the 
major-generals receive pay as such. 

The writer need not apprehend any want of “ effective officers of the 
higher ranks the regiments of Guards alone would, if necessary, be suffi- 
cient to sypply these, and at an age quite fit for service. 

If it should be \hought advisable to reduce the number of field-officers on 
the sennee list, I think it migkt be done in a manner satisfactory to the 
officers, and at a trifimg expense to the country: thus, suppose a letired 
list were filmed, and that all officers holding the brevet- rank of colonel, 
lieutenant roloncl, or raajcr, were permitted to receive the half pay of their 
brevet rank, on condition of being placed upon this list, and giving^ up all 
claims to future promotion : ^his, 1 conceive, would be |prfectly just, as 
the officer would thus voluntarily retire from the sei vice, instead of being 
forced out, and that perhaps at the end of 40 years’ faithful service. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

An Old Officer. 

Bristol, September 9, 1835. 


The Schoolmaster Afloat 
TTfTrXtVKOjg dvdtv ewpaKtv kukov . — Posidippus. 

Mr. Editor, — There is a ckss cf officers in the Navy who seem to be 
entirely overlooked, not only by the supreme powers, but also by all those 
who, through the medium of your columns, have so ably, and sometimes 
successfully, pleaded the cause of otlier classes of H^s Majesty’s servants : I 
mean that of schoolmasters, a permanent improvement in whose situation 
would be of essential utility to the service at large. If you think the subject 
worthy of a spare coiner in your pages, perhaps you will insert the follow- 
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ing short and simple statement of what appear to me anomalies in the 
situation of the Naval schoolmaster. 

The first thing that strikes me as extraordinary is the fact, that the 
schoolmaster is generally required to mess with the very youngsters that are 
put under his charge. Now, to any one acquainted with a midshipman's 
b^'tli, this regulation must appear to strike at the very root of a school- 
master’s utility on board ; for the faijiiliarity that must necessarily exist 
between the teacher and taught, as mepsmates, tends to do away with those 
feelings of respect which the latter ought to entertain for the former. 

Another disad\ antage under which a schoq} master labours, is the want of 
a proper place, fixed by Goi^ernmentt as a school-room. In some ships the 
captain allows the fore-cabin to be used for that purpose : in others, a place 
is screened off under the half-deck, and that sometimes not large enough to 
accomn^datc properly half the number of those who are supposed to attend : 
in others again, the schoolmaster is left to shift for himself and his pupils in 
the mess-room or elsewhere, as he can. Such causes as these evidently dimi- 
nish the bchoolmaster s power of rendering himself an efticient teacher. 

Again, he has no private cabin allowed him by Government ; so that if 
he has l^oks with liim, (and every good schoolmaster ought to have,) he 
has no\\T.'',];p hut his chest to keep them, and that being limited in size,Hs 
only sufficient for liis clothes. At present, therefore, a schoolmaster must 
cither leave his books behind him, or sec them go to ruin by being knocked 
about in 'the berth ; or if some one of the officers is kind enough to allow 
him a jdace for them in his cabin, he feels a delicacy in constantly making 
use of that privilege. But independently of having a cabin merely to keep 
his hooks in, a sclioolmaster ought to have a place to which he can retire 
for the purpose of private study, in order not only to improve himself, but to 
prepare questions suited to the various capacities of his pupils, and the 
various stages of their progress. At present he has nowhere but his mess- 
room to retire to, a place evidenlly^uusuited for such a purpose ; and the 
conscciucnce Is, that ^f a schoolmaster remains m the service any length of 
time, he is opt to get careless about his own improvement in the first place, 
and afterwal-ds of that of his pupils also. 

But 1 conceive the principal drawback to the utility of the schoolmaster 
afloat to be the want of that stimulus which gives energy to the exertions 
of all his messmates, icitJwut exceptio7i--~f^e alone, of all his messmates, 
has no promotion to look forward to— he sees no provision made for his old 
age, should he spend the pfime of his hfc in the service— he has no hope of 
ever being free from the miseries and vexations attendant upoif his position 
in a midshipman's berth^ above which he is doomed never to rise, unless it 
be by.quitting the service. Hence it is that those whose abilities best lit 
them for the situation, will not remain in the service more than a few years, 
if an opening in any other line ashore should present itself. 

I have merely hinted tit the various faults of the present system, but I 
hope that some of your numerous and able correspondents may be induced 
to take up the subject and advocate the cause of a class of men very well 
deserving of the service, and but little attended tO| except in one point— their 
pay while serving, which is excellent compared with that of other classes 
in the service, but certainly not more than commensurate with their deserts. 

In conclusion, I hope that the present popular First Lffrd of the Admi- 
ralty, who appears disposed to do justice to all classes in the service, will 
take the case of schoolmasters in the Navy under his consideration, and get 
them at least placed on a similar footing with other classes, and not leave 
them longer, as at present, the only class unprovided fo^ in the service. 

London, Aug. 1835.^ • * I am, Sir, &c., 

S. L. 
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Fines for Drunkenness in the Army applied to the Reward of 
Sobriety, 

Mr Editor,— If >ou think the following remarks worthy a place in 
your Jouinal, you will oblige one, who has an earnest wish of serving his 
biothcr soldiers, by inserting them 

Sevcial years have now elapsed sii^c imprisonment, both with and withotit 
hard labour and forfeiture of pay, 8eA foi habitual drunkenness, commenced 
as punishments in the Aimy, and a'^veiy consideiable sum of money must 
hive been by this time stopped fiom the soldieis , the manner in whi(h this 
money has been appropriated, bi whether it lias been applied to any specific 
purpose, further than being ciedited to the public, I believe is not known 
Should it be in contemplation to apply this money, I write these few obser- 
vations in hopes of being able to show to whose benefit it ought to gq^ 

Diunken and disoidcil} men make bad duty soldicis, they cithei get 
in scrapes and commit crimes tor which they arc imprisoned, oi tiny lose 
then health and go to the hospital in both c xses they bccVjrae non eftectiie, 
and consequently then duty tails on the sobei and will beh ived , and thcic- 
foic I think that the torfeited pay ot the diunkcn and dis irderly should go 
to the advantage of the sobei and iv ill conducted GovernmenV^es not 
lose by the misconduct ot soldieis , the duty is done, whethci thcfT aic many 
men ot a regiment in impiisonment, oi none — indeed, they may m some 
cases benefit, foi they have the laboui of the piisoneis at haid laboni, toi 
sixpence a dav It would be i gieat point gained it the same legulation 
which would punish the disoideily, depiive him ol the means ot luining his 
health, constitution, and chuutei, would at tlu same time suppl^ tlu 
means of remuneiating and ic warding those who have alwavs conducted 
themselves will The piinciple ot applying the money loileited by soldieis 
to the advantage ol then comi ules is iciognized in tlu Aiticlcs ot Wai, 
Section 1 , if, theretoie, they may deiive advantage tiom it in this instincc, 
wheie they do not suttei by tho ineguraiilv, mueh more showid they do so 
in the cases I have mentioned, wheie it is knowfi that they sutler so 
seveiely, paitieularly on torcign stations, and ot all foreign stations tlu 
West Indies most 

Theie arc many ways in which this money could be made to advantage 
the good soldieis , thit m my opinion, the best way would be to inciease then 
pensions on being dischaiged the piopir subjects entitled to rewauls could 
be easily aseei tamed by the Boaid ol Officers \ ho investigate the services 
of soldieis pi lor to their disehai ge, as is the mode at piesent If savings 
banks were also estabhshi il, I am eeitain that most soldieis, particulaily on 
foreign stations, would avail themselves ot it, and by which mcan^ they 
would be enabled to lay by a good deal ot money, which, together with their 
pensions, inci eased as I have alieady mentioned, they could, on being dis- 
charged, go and live with then friends m comfort *and respectability The 
consequence of which would be, that a bettei class ot young men would be 
anxious to get into the Airay , and peihaps the bounty to reciuits might in 
time be found unnecessary, and consequently, tho recruiting expenses ot 
the Array mueh reduced the charaitoi of the soldiery impioved, and cor- 
poial punishment might be all but abolished 

Perhd| s 1 may. be too sanguine of the good effects of this system, but I do 
not think J arp so , if it was acted upon with crieigy, and perhaps a ditferent 
mode of stopping the pay fioin druifkaids adopted, would it not be better to 
empower eoramanding othceis ot coips, oi if not them, legimental com ts- 
niaitial, to fine each soldier, for each case of drunkenness, a certain sum^ 
1 am ciitainthat o^hteis coramaiidmg'iegiments would have less reluctance 
in depriving soldieis of then pay foi diunktnness, il they weie suie of its 
being aiiplied to the ^ dvautage of the others , and it they could do so without 
stigmatizing a man, who (w ith the exception of being drunken) was other- 
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wise a ^ood soldier, with the disgrace of having been tried by a district court- 
martial — whatever may be the crime, always tells against a man more than 
in some cases I think it should. 

West Indies, June, 1835. I remain, Sir, &c., 

Bayonet. 


Begimental Pjy masters. 

Mr. Editor, — Permit me to oifer a rew observations on a subject of con- 
siderable importance to a most meritorious class of your readers, Nvho, never- 
theless, I am persuaded, labour under more*grie\ous restraints than any 
other in the military departments of the ser\ice, — I mean Regimental Pay- 
masters,— paiticularly that portion of them who serxed long and laithlully 
in other Rapacities 

For some years back it has been the rule, though not always rigidly 
observed, to ajjpoint Regimental Paymaster*^ from the retired or half- pay 
lists, the advaiitfPge to the public, in each instance, being an annual 
saving ol 127/. 15s. Had the whole been so appointed, the nett annual 
saving xxould exceed 10,500/. 

From his alone one would imagine soirc distinction ought to be made in 
favour ot tlTb class now referred to, cither by allowing their iircxious servue 
to redvon tovxards their (Liini to the mci eased rate of pay gneii to a civilian 
after twenty years* serxice, or a better and earlier proMsion wherewith they 
niighl retiie . but I lun d not lemark that no such distinction is recognised 
in the Waiiantot July, 1830 ; and not only this, but 1 lind they are not 
now considered eligible to be promoted under the piovisions ol the Warrant 
of tlie 27 th of October last, the ex prey's object ol which “ is to lacilitate the 
piomotion ot old and deserxing olUcers on lull pay. 

Few turn IVyiiiastois until their piospect of being promoted becomes veiy 
faint, still they uie not indifferent to the daihiig object of their younger 
days; and tlvough laiik in the Aiifly cannot add to their full or halt pay, 
maiiv would avail tlieftiselvcs of it in order to be on an equality with otlieis 
of their own standing in tin* service : and wdien it is so clear that it can be 
given without increasing tlie public expenditure, it apjiears unaccountable 
why ofticcrs holding this appointment should not be allowed to ^larlicipate 
ill the advantages intended specially for “ old and dcsot'ing ojficeis, ’ 

If it IS intended that on being appointed Pavraastcis their previous iiiili- 
taiy cliaiacter and claims a<c to he obliterated, it would be but Ian to allow 
them to receive tlieir ictned or half pay, m addition to that of Paymaster; 
or at once give them the value ol then lormer commission. 

To ynunieiate more ol^hc grievous restraints Paymasters of this class are 
subjected to, would till a greater space than I can expect you to allow me. 
1 shall not, therefore, advert to them, lest I should discourage those who 
may now be disposed to apply for vacancies as they occur. 

I am, &c., F. P. 


The Orange Plot. * 

Mr. Ediior, — Permit me to offer you and all the lieges my best congra- 
tulations on our general escape from the never sutficientHJ^-to be-abhorred 
Orange plot lately brought to light. ,Only think. Sir, 360f000 men, all 
capable of bearing arms — fit to be armed ” cap-a-pie,” from head to heel ! 
And then the nol-enougli-to-be-dreaded Corporal M‘Kee, of the 17tli regi- 
ment— could the world have picked us^out such an adver^gry ? Do we really 
live to relate these things — are wo not wandering ghosts, dreaming of a past 
existence, brought to a dieadful end? Have we not been massacred long 
ago? Surely the printed Report of the Cominilteo will show tins vvlien 
published, even if it shows nothing else. In the mean time I beg to relate 
t(j } ou a bon-inot that amused the Paribiau wags a good deal some two years 
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ago. It has, of course, no application ; but, bon-grc, maU^rc, it constantly 
forces itself into my head whenever this atrocious Orango plot is mentioned. 
Shortly after the affair of the coup de pistollet, which the Parisians treated 
rather lightly, an improvisatorc was reciting his extempore effusions at one 
of the minor theatres ; having, as usual, applied to the audience for a tragic 
subject, some one proposed the “ discovery of the late plot.” The poet vas 
about to begin on tins theme, wljen a person called out from the pit — 
** Bahy bah! — on vovs detuandc aw tra^qm et vous uom donnez de la 
farce /” The jest completely eclipsed the plot. 

As military men mo must,, of course, reprobate without reserve all at- 
tempts to lulrodiice Orange societies into the aimy, because, hoMcver con- 
stitutional the object of tho'-e societies ma\ bo, they ha\e now become party 
societies; and soldieis can be of no*|)arty but that of tlicir country. All 
constitutional p irties must be able to repose equal confidence in the conduct of 
the troops: and as }et all jiurties have been able to do so, notwithstanding 
the zealou-. efforts of the LibciaK to bung about a dilferei;.t feeling. 

I haie twice served in Ireland, and with tMo different legmients, since the 
first order against Oiange Lidges Mas issued, and I feel confident that there 
exists not a gram of party spiiit ni the aimy ; not enough to for a 

single second, the just execution of a military order, or to inllu^dce, in the 
slightest degree, the conduct of the troops toMaids any class of the com- 
munity ; and “ the rest is leather and piunclla.” 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. J. M. 

Breaking of Squares by Caxmlry, 

Mr. Editor, — I have no time to spend in public wiitmg, or I should have 
told llasta beloro, that the defeat of the sqiuiies by the Germans at Alba 
was oMMiig to the dust hiding the latter, so that one ol the loimer did not 
give Its fire m pioper time, or lather m is too sojii, and so was driven upon 
the oilier; and that the Gei mans suflered severely,^ and lay (so to sjieak) 
with their horses round the squares, m gre^t numbeis, when we (the 
infantry) came up. 

But in the July numhor, llasta talks of CLailes XII. riding down foot, 
horse, amt artillery : whereas it is notorious that he was the first horse 
commander hcateu liy infantry in that age, and by the Saxon General 
Scliiilmhurg, and so broke the spell which had hitherto hound the infantry : 
the rather, because if any man could cairy tioops through an opponent, it 
was evident he could. 

And as to Almanza, it is quite notorious that onr troops were broken by 
that alone which, ever since the Battle of Hastings, has always causi:d the 
defeat of British soldiers— theif owm lolly m imagined victory. As Carlton 
says, “ The English, after their tubtomanj manner^ with shouts 

nnd hdllooings.” Not much like squares, I tiowf! though Major-General 
Shrimpton made a fight w'orthy of British soldiers, being neither rode over 
by cavalry nor conquered by infantry. 

To the list of names given by llasta as fitting to lead the Moslems 
might, I think, be added the late King of Naples- Buonaparte's “Grand 
Sabre.'’ But I believe it is a fact that but one French square, in Egypt, 
was ever cntered'by a Moslem, and that was owing to the corps firing at an 
improper time, through the deceptiop occasioned by the mirage. 

There might bo some excuse for the French squares at Alba, they being 
a trembling foe, — abandoned by their cavalry, — and, indeed, by their ge- 
neral and whole pvmy. But no m^an ought to quote the orders of the 
Russian and Austrian Governments. We all know- that the most perfect 
machine of an arm^ ui the world may be beaten by the spirit and vigour of 
an antagonist ; and tlu' Mainlouk horses were like cats. But the Turks 
called Buonaparte “ The Fire Kmg,” for all that ! 
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I have been betrayed into greater length than I intended, or was to me 
convenient ; but could extend this to th# length of youi journal, if I were to 
go on. So adieu, Mr. Editor. 

An Old Soldier. 


Capacity of the Mcdtese a? Military, 

Mr Editor, — As the ibLiiid of Malta foime no invaluable put of the Bri- 
tish colonial possessions , maj 1 beg of you to give a place in youi L\cellent 
Journal to the lollouing icmaiks 

In the voai 1834 a Committee of file House of Commons wa^ appointed 
to inquife into the inilitaiy estahhshinenls and e\pendituie in the tolomes 
anddepeii lencies of the Ciown , iiid on some paits of the evidence give n be- 
foie that Committee ^vhl(h us|fects the isliiid of Malta, I hope I ma> be 
peimitted to make some ohsc nations m a mihtaiy point of vievi, to obiiate 
any impicssions which iiia) lesiilt in consequence of that c\ idence to the 
pie]U(L<,ol my fdlow-coiintiymen the Maltese The subject on which I 
Mish piiiiiijwll} to lemuk is tliat which itlatcs to some eMdence which was 
gneii \f spec ting the aveision of the Maltese to quit then island , and without 
desiiing 111 any way to impugn the evidince ol the highly lespeetable indi- 
viduals who wcic e\an ned, I think I shall he ible to jneve, that m some 
mtisuie the) had not f iimcd a just cstnii lie of tlie ehai utei and feelings 
of tin nitivcs of Malti, who, it is univei sally allowed, \ ossess in a high de- 
giec the best ({uahtics of a soldiei, tempeiaiue and ( ouiagi Bcfoic 1 eiitoi, 
howevei, upon my immediate object, 1 must picmise that no Miltese was 
cited hotoie the Committee In tlu minute of evidcrue, pige 30, to the 
question No 511 — “ Mi^ht not fioops he laised iri M ilta foi the ^elMee of 
theMceiiteiiajjean colomis gcneially it is answcied, “I think the) might, 
hut they haveagrei* aveision to quitting their own island, their attach- 
ment IS so stiong to it, tlmt it IS fondly bt)led b) them the llowei of the 
woild ’ 

Now, Ml Editoi, allow me to xsk you if England itself has nut been called 
the “gem ol the sea, ’ and hy a thousind othei app llitions, all tending to 
piovc the stiong att lehment of in Fnghshman to liis home, li s native 1 ind ; 
hut did any one cvci think ;>eiiuusly heloie, that to love oui eouiili) implies 
th it we lie not willing to leave it at lea^t loi some veais, if thcie is a possi-* 
hility of impioving oui eoudition’ Besieles it "is iiotoiious that theie is 
scaicely a pait of the Me^ite iianc in, in the Regencies of Tunis and Tiipoli, 
Algiei^, Alexaiuliia, Giceee, Sm)ina, the lorn in Islands, Spun, Poitugal, 
Sicily, and even in the C inai) Inlands, in whieh theic aie not some of the 
mdustiious iiilidbitints ejf these islands, seeking a suhsistenee which their 
own land eleiiies them The folio \ing is a list of the native s who have emi- 
giated from Malta duiing six yeais, and who have not i etui ned to it. 
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It will be perceived from the above, that the number of males who have 
quitted the island during six years, and who have not returned to it, would 
form more than five battalions of ,|iie present strength of the Royal Malta 
I\'ncibles (4fj8 rank and file). I do not mean to say that all these would 
make efiieient soldiers ; I am only approximating, and endeavouring to prove 
that if His Majesty's Government should be inclined to raise some regimegts 
for colonial and general service, they would find no imiiediment in raising a 
body of effective men from the attachment of the Maltese to the “ flower of 
the world.” Question the 522nd, But they,do quit it for all parts of the 
world?” Answer — “ With grieat reluctance.” What does this prove ? The 
answers in the Report to the questions 820, 821, 822, 827, 829, 831, 832, 837, 
990, all tend to prove that the Maltese are willing to serve, and to quit their 
island. o 

In reply to the questions 7 (j 0 and 81 1 it is stated that during the»»time the 
Marquess of Hastings was Governor, an order was issued, authorizing each 
regiment to enlist fifty Maltese; the Malteae ohjected to^nlist, on a suppo- 
sition that they might be ordered from their own island. An explanation 
of tins IS absolutely necessary. During the period of the Marquess of Has- 
tings’ goverimient, permission w^as given to the regiments in garris^\n to en- 
list Maltese, in the proportion of five to every hundred British, in case of 
vacancies occurring ; the only regiment which availed itself of the permis- 
sion was the 95lh, and they were certainly not fortunate ; they enlisted only 
five men, and they were among the worst characters in Malta. Certainly if 
1 w'ero the Colonel of a British regiment, 1 would avoid as much as lay in 
111 ) power the admission of men of dilferent countries, language, religion, 
and customs ; if the Malte.se are to be employed, they ought to be so only 
in regiments composed of natives of these islands, 

A few soldiers in a regiment, of a ditferent nation from the mass, are con- 
sidered by the others, and, in fact, consider themselves as foreigners; but in 
a separate corps, composed entirely oC their ow^ii countrymen, they would 
feel at home in every pnrt of the world. 

The answer to question 5{)5 is, that the British soldiers may be trusted 
“ much better’’ lUaii the Maltese ; now whether this relates to a moral or a 
j)olitical feeling I cannot tell ; but 1 know thi.s, that since Malta has been in 
British liands, England has never had cause to complain of its w ant offidelity. 
It vmII be evident to you that the crimes and jiutusliments in the Maltese 
Fencibles, during a period ot four years, hd^c been very inconsiderable, (fifty- 
•four in number,) particularly when the inducements to dissipation, and the 
distance from their otlicerL, incurred by so many small (let iclinients in diller- 
ent parts of the island, are taken into consideratKvi. If the above (juestion 
had been put to a Malteae otficcr, be W(3uid probably have given a drfterent 
answer ; but let the following answers to (questions given in evidence be al- 
lowed to have some weiglit on the subject. Rage 33, question 600~“ Do 
yon think tliey” (the Maltese) “ are competent and trustworthy, and that it 
would be expedient to increase the number employed in our Civil Depart- 
ments?” Answer — “ CiTtainly.” Page 45, question 798 — “Are the Mal- 
tese employed in the victualling-yard trustworthy people ?” “ Perfectly so, 

and several of them are employed in confidential situations in the yard.” 

1 think the above extracts from the evidence will be allowed by every 
iinparlial person' to be a triumphant refutation of the charge of a deficiency 
of trustworthiness on the part of the Maltese ; and if they act well and faith- 
fully in civil capacities, why should their fidelity be suspected as soldiers, 
when nothing has ever occurred to excite a suspicion to the contrary ? 

In answer to q^iestion 957, it is sold that the (Jommanding-ofticer and 
Adjutant ought to he British : this is all very wtII, out the Adjutant ought 
of course to be able to speak both Italian and Maltese ; the present worthy 
and excellent Adjutant of the Malta Fencibles is master of both, though an 
Englishman : he receives all written reports in Italian, and is obliged to 
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explain the movements, and speak to the non-comhnssioned Dffieers and 
men m Maltese, and it is certain that a Maltese otficer, who understands 
English, may perfoim the duties equallj? wdl , in pi oof of which, I can state 
that duiing the absence of the same Adjutant on leave to England in the 
year 1833, a Maltese ofheer acted foi him for six months, in such a way as 
t^merit and iecei\e the approbation of his supeiioi otticers I should wish 
to know in what respect such an officei /and snne of those in his coips aic 
as equally well qualihed) is iiifeiioi tjany othei of the same lank in Ins 
Majesty s scivict ^ lo quesfaon 750 “ Did you (onsidd tlicm (the Rojal 

Malta Fen( ibics) as ctiicient (oips " ’ Answ§i~“ I consider them cHicient, 
but by no means to be complied with a legiment ot the line * In the first 
place the stiength of the le^imeiit in lank and file, as 1 before stated, is 
408 out of wliach inimbei they cm netci muster on p iiade,at p iitieulai field 
diys, mfJre than 200 lank and file, the rennindcr being on duty on the 
coasts in the diffeient foils of the islinds of Malta ind Go7o, and some on 
guaul The legmient foi in my leasons can nevei he compared to ti Hritish 
regiment ot the line the nuintious duties they hive to perform pie\ent 
them fiom being dulled in i body as an English regiment is in iddition to 
whih t^ie woid of command is alwiys gi\en in English according to Uis 
Majesty s la-gulations foi t n field eveicis(,and vei) few of the men imden 
stand a wold of tbi b nglisn languigc \et, in sjnte of all this md then 
numeious p dice duties, they ue expected to ijqieai it ill leiKws, inline 
with the oth( i legiinei S of the giiiison it must be illoutd liowevti tint 
m spite ot then disidv mt igts theie is little diflti elite to distinguish betwi cii 
them md then biothii sddieis of But an 

In the aetuil stale of M ilta a ueit degree of individuil iniseiy exists 
undci the knights of St John inueli inoie ni mey wa^ expended !>> the oidti 
111 Malti than now 1)> the leluil goMinment — (set eMdenee m mswei to 
qiKi} 811) the) empbjul ^((Oie^^ulai solditis mdsemien SOOOiegiilii 
ciiid 7000 nr^ulii niiliti i md th^ it i jieiiud whin the pojmlition w is 
much iiiteiioi in imii^ei to th it whieli exists at the piesent tunc and I do 
It ill) think tint h ngl md h uiiil is fir is mi) he jnssibli, to lelievt the 
existing distiess of the M iltesc and to give pationige md tinplo>m( nt to 
till) i win i< quiie it Ihis m ly he efliited in a gieat measuie h\ nieie is 
mg the numlii ot Maltesi niti\e ti > ps md b) f)iiiinig one oi nnie 
hitlihons foi l^tl^e seiMie in the Lniiii isks oi elsewhcie tlie men 
might he e nhsted f) i liiipted jieind i\ Iim se\en eight oi euntcn 
yi ns Iwill eiij^ige ill it il tlie Gneinnunt it hoim iie wiling to laise 
tiinps lieie upon sui h eoiiditi ns, tliey i ill h im fto difiieiilt) to find men 
Jill legiment of Mika 1 eni ililc'* now se niiig i osts the island £l 1,000 
annuflly the six senice compmiis ot a Biitish iigimeiit cost £17 500, 
without t iking into consider ition the expense if ti uispoit liom T upland 
the difteiciii e between tj^ese two sums imounts to £b500 mdilinohilf 
only of this difleieiiee weie to he allowed to i M iltes coips on fon i^n sci 
'siec, ? e , out ot M ilta, tiie suing wtuld still he ibo\e 3000/ II i plan of 
this kind weie to he idopted h) the Biitish Co\einniLUt the lelicf to all 
el isses 111 M ilta would hi extiemi tliosi wln^iississ propel ty would be 
hapjiy to see then sons heeome ofiiins in the British seniie, and then 
pooiei countiymen w nild he glad t ) shed then hi lud undy their i ommaiiil, 
if necessiry, m defence of a just and paternal go\tinraent 

Perhaps few Englishmen aie awaie.khat, dining the reign of the oidei of 
St. John, some companies of aitilleiy were raised in Malta foi the son ice of 
Britain, in Corsici, while lliat island was in possession of llis Biitannic Ma 
Jtsty and at the same period, SOO^Jigamm entered intokhe English Naw 
That, m 1800, soon aftci the aiiival of the English for the fust time, a 
detachment, thiee hundred stiong, \oluntecied, liom the Maltese battalion 
then serving in Malta only, to leinforcethe Biitish gaiiison in Poito Teiiajo, 
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In the island of Elba (see Pasley on Military Policy, page 399), where they 
ren^iiined till its evacuation. That in 1 801 a Maltese corps, 500 Strong, was 
raised to accompany the expedition to Egypt under the gallant Ahercromby. 
That in 1805 a regular regiment was raised for ten } ears' general service, 
which afterwards joined the British Army in Sicily ; and that at the saina 
time two hundred Maltese were serving in the' same army as artille^'y 
drivers ; also, that during the absence of these troops from the island, a 
company of artificers, for the Engirber Department, 4eft Malta, to join the 
British Ariiiy, at that time on the southern coast of Spain. All these troops 
were raised when the state of »the island, owing to circumstances, was more 
prosperous than now ; the population of the islands even was onc-fouith less 
than at the present time. 

In all that I have stated, Mr. Editor, you will perceive that I have adhered 
solely to facts. My object is to enlighten the British public as miidii as pos- 
sible upon the necessity and justice of employing a greater number of the 
exuberant population of this portion of coloSiial Britain ; >'pon the necessity 
*as far as regards economy, and upon justice as far as regards the number of 
Maltese formerly’in the service of the renowned Knights of St. John, of 
whose deeds and works the island itsfelf is the imperishalde monum^*nt. 

A Maltese. 

Malta, Valletta, 29th Jan., 1835. 


Errors in the Navy List, 

Mr. EniTOR. — In the last quarter’s Na^y List there arc two Assistant- 
Surgeons, who have been promoted, and are mentioned as Surg(‘ons in the 
List, but arc not taken off the Assistants' List, consequently they fill bitli 
the rank of Surgeon and Assistant-Surgeon at the same lime. And another 
erior is, that they lla^e appointed an Ollicer of Maiines to a 16-gun brig, 
which they must be well aware is only entitled to a Serjeant; and that 
Oflicers of Marines do not do duty in any ship inider the rating of a frigate. 
These are only one or two of the numerous mistakes which are constantly 
occufring, <ind which, 1 hope, may in future be avoided. 

July, 1835. Maus. 


Regimental Mottos, 

The Editor of the ‘ United Service Journal’ w'ovJd confer a great favour 
upon a numerous party of old officovs upon the letired and half pir^' li^ts, 
and put a stop to much angry conversation at regimental messes, if he would 
the best recewed translation of the JVelshy Gaelic, and Latin mottos 
granted to regiments ; and if and from what cla^ssic author the motto was 
borrowed ; and also, if possible, (another if) to add when and for wliat reason 
the several privileges of bearing such mottos on the regimental colouriS and 
breast-plates were granted.. 

A One-armed Sub. 

September 9, 1835. 

***-.We shall be happy to meet the suggestion of our Correspondent to 
the best of our opportunities, and incite information on the subject.— Eo. 
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Port»moufti, 

Mr. Editor, -^T h^re has bAbn a ma^ria} change in the garmba 
wrrtfe last. The 73rd^£ro%tlift placed and 86 th from Gosporii hava^ 

Cork by the Athol ^troop-ship. The 70Ui were brought to GospW^:, and m** 
the first week’fn this month were moved across to Colewort Barracks. The 
(lep6t of the 87th fusile^s marched to Cfiatham on the Sth. The 65tl^ ar^ 
also expected to be removed to Chatham. To make up fhr this decfedfeo 01 
the garrison force, have had the 96th regime'nt from HulifaTf ; the Prince 
Regent and Parmelia transports brought them up, and they have been 
landed at Gosport. Our garrison consists of the G5th, ()8th^ 70tli, and 97tU 
depdts on Jhis side of the water; the 96th regt., and the depots of the 5^\i 
and 99th at Gosport. We expect the dep6t companies of the 96th b} e 
Athol, from Coik, and Cist, from fhatham. 

The accounts of the West India squadron brought J)y the transports were 
up to the middle of August. Vice-Admiral Sir George C^eburn was then 
at Halifax, with liis tiag in the 'President. The Forte, Commodore Pell, 
had been to some of the West India islands, and on the Spanish Mkin, to 
collect freight* when her crew were attacked with fe\cr. Captain Pell im- 
mediately relinquished all chance of pecuniary advantage, and got hjs ship 
under way and proceeded to Halifax : fhe consequence was, that by this 
judicious step the men experienced the beneficial effects of a change of 
climate, and rayndly recovered; and the deaths were by no means seiious. 
The crew were landed and placed m tents, thus enabling them to air and 
ventilate the frigate. The Gannet and Briseis were also at Halifax ; the 
latter has since brought the North American mail. The Vestal had re- 
turned to Barbadocs. On the 14th of August, Commodore Pell was cn-** 
abled to get his crow on board, and sailed in the Forte for Quebec ; and two 
days afterwards'athe Commander-m-Chief, in the President, fotlAved him, 
bound to the same pladb. The Gannet was to refit, and then go to Bar- 
hadoes. The Champion, Corflmander Fair, who took a tank- vessel from 
Plymouth to Jamaica, in about thirty days, and afterwards joined gir 
George at Halifax, with dispatches, was to return to Jamaica. The Rainbow, 
Comus, Dee, and Pickle worei* at Jamaica on the 19th of July, all well. 
Among other intelligence received by the Parmelia or Briseis, is a letter 
from Commander Herringhafn, of the Forte, dated the IJth of August, 
alluding to the report of a duel having been fouf^ht 111 the West Indies, 
between him and Lieut. Broadhead, of that ship ; on which occasion LieuU 
B. was |aid to have beerf killed, and the Commander to have lied to 
America. The whole, he states, to be a foul and malicious libel. 

On the 7th instant, his Majesty's sloop Pelorus, Commander Meredith, 
returned from the coast of Africa and Cape of Good Hope station. She had 
been relieved nff Prince's Island on the 23rd of June, by Acting-Commander 
Paget, in the Trinculo ; but only quitted the Island of Ascension on the 19th 
of July.' She heard by a merchant brig, that Reaj- Admiral Campbell, in 
the Thalia, was at St. Helena on his way dbwn to \isit every station on the 
coast. ^ 

The Forester and Buzzard (the latter while in command^f Lieut. Mil- 
wajFd, ^ the Thalia>had been very fortutiate M capturing slave-vessels, each 
having taken three. Commander Meredilfii was senior ofiloer fomeighteen 
months off the immediate places of traffic, and in that time sixteen Ves^ls, 
with al^ut 6000 slaves in them, had been made prizes. The Jforestei^ i^ 
June last, took a 8chooner#wif!h 1^4 on beard ; and 'the BuzSard got a vessel 
called the Bienveneda, with 458 slaves, and a crew of 42 Spaniards. More- 
over, certain intelligence was received that there were not less than thirty- 
six vessels in two or ^hree ports about 400 miles to the south of Cape Lopez, 
waiting fSw cargoes, and intending to run the momefit they were shippiM, 

• U.*aJoyiw.No,83,pcT.1835, S 
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The British frquadron ^ere most’ actively employe^ and judiciously placed 
to endeavour to intercept rlieih. The Tiinculo, Brilomart, Forester, ^lla^ 
Curlevr, Lynx, and Fair Rosamond, were in* the Bights of Benin and Biaitra. 
The Brisk iind Qriffon, a^ Sierra Leone ; Ae former was upder orders to p:fo- 
ceed home on being j*eliaved by theCuirlew. TheBtizzard sailed ftomAseem 
sion on jihe 1 1 tli of July, -to cruize Off Prince's Island. Lieut. M^Namarq^Had 
jouied 'bier fliotti England by the Polioaie; and Lieut. MilWard, who had 
been eo active and succosstul in ^r, would rejoin the Thalia on her arrival 
at that Island. The Pelican and Charyhdis were left at the Cape. The 
Peldnfe brought ^ home twei^ty more marines from the Island of Ascension; 
thus gradually reducing that garrison. She also brought Lieut. C. C. 
Hayes# 'and Mr. Taylor, Puiser ; both recently promoted. The Pelorus is 
to be paid ofl'. , * 

The Fly, 18, Commander M^Quhae, came into SpitheaA from, Plymouth, 
for a fev' days, and landed a considerable quantity of specie, (about 120,000 
dollars,) vliich she had brought Irom th^p Webtlndi(*b. She was last from 
tlie Havannali, lia\iug made the passage home in .'15 days ; and afterwards 
took on hoard some soanieii that had entered for the Rodney, and returned 
with them to that port. 

Wo ha\e had vi^.its from two of the sons of the King of the French,— the 
Duke de Nemours and the Prince dc Joinvillc ; the former came from 
London, and the other in the Didon, French frigate. They were shown 
evcr\ attention by the Naial and Wihtary Authorities, and appeared highly 
gratilied at Ihe reception they met mth, and the honours conlorrcd on them. 
The Duke did not vait for his brothers arrival, but travelled by way of 
Southampton. The Prince stuck (o his ship, of which be is a Tdeuteiuint, 
He waji cut ei tamed bv Mnior-General SirT. M‘Mahon, ReAr-Admiral Sir 
Frederick Maitland, and Admiral Sir Thomas Williams ; and on the 14th 
of Scpteiiibei, he gave a return banquet on board the fnirate to the heads of 
departniontb in the ti>wii. Thq Didon ib a powerful douhle-hanked frigate, 
under the ordois of Captain do Parcival : she is well manned, and in good 
discipline. The officeih were frequently on shore'', and Msited the Dock- 
Yard and pnl'hc dejiartinents. The Didon sj&led for PI} mouth on the U>th. 

The S]mrtiate and the l\Iediterranean Packet brought a number ]\Iid- 
shipmen hcTlne for the purpose of undergoiiijj the mathematical exgnpiKition 
for Lieutenant at the Na\al College this month. A secuild instance! how- 
e\er, occuried, of there not being an examination for seamanship,— the port 
not mustering three Captains or Conimandeis. TJie following were found 
quaUfied Messi*s. Kdw ai d Murrell Mathews, Richard Waller, Henry Cald- 
well, and James Devom, late of the Spnrtia^,e. Messrs. Aug. Charles 
Murray and George Heiii*} Carlton Sunderland, late of the Melville, 
Messrs. Duncan, .1 . Thomas King and Edward Frederick Cl|uke, of the 
Hastings. Mr. William ToUenliaui, late of the Alligator. Mr. John Cash- 
man, late of the Jackdaw. Mr. Henry Stokes, late Of the Sparrowhawk. 
Mr. Arthur W. Wood, of the Poitlaiid. Mr. George G, Otway, of the 
Malabar. Mr. Samuel James Brickwcll, late ot the Cura^oa. Mr Arthur 
Farquliar, of the Fly. Mr. D. D, W. F. M‘Leod,’late of the Rattlesnake. 

Upwards of twenty tried to aiTomplish it, but the reinaiudcr failed ; and 
from what has transpned, must ever do so,’if they will not make themselves 
eompetent in frl e use of nautical instruments. There has been a great deal 
said aljout the numbers of Midaflipmbn rejected within the last twelve months, 
as if the examinations were more ‘difficult, or the Profes'-or and Examining 
OiUcers more ngfd : but from pqp&otml communication with S 9 ^eral Mates 
Who ha\o gone through the busings® with success at their firdt trial, nothing 
is more easy, if ‘the oflicfei* has usdft^'tbe Sextant v.t Hen, or^^vott paid a few 
months’ atleiitiou to it on shore* But the fact is, very little p^ctice of that 
nature occurs on board the greater part of his Majesty's ships, either for 
want of time, opportunity, or the mistaken idea that other duties ate more 
important ; hence the advantages of getting a ydunf ste^ ofi his first en- ^ 
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tepig the isecwe mtd,%gi«rveyiiag-vi«sel,'<)r on b(^4 ai«<Si^«n 

takof paitieul^r interest and issues stiict injunotions lilidsliipivieti 

ptQ(V»& themselves wjkth sextants and take and luglit t^hsucvUtioijui. 
Miipy of the gentlemen who appeal at Portsmouth io undeiw all inT#i3tiga«' 
of their acquirement dread the examinati(m as to t^e ^mslimm^nta 
more than any part of the ordeaj, but they ought to be thi^kfdl to^he 
Admiralty for enforcing this desirably i jquisite specimen of skilk foi th^ 
may eventually be placed in situations wnith lequire it *When it becomes 
thoroughly understood that a peifect knowledge of llie use of the sOxtant, 
quadrant, and azimuth compass form an indispensable pait of the system 
of a Midshipman s examination, and that he cannot obtain a certificate of 
his qualifications loi the lank of Lieutepant of his Ma]csty s Fleet unless he 
exhibits such pioficicncj, we shall loasc tolieai of c otiaplaiiits, and the thing 
will work Its own cure Ihe Professoi and Masters can ^ery soon disco\er 
when the candidal c has only been aarnmed foi the examination Handling 
a sextant reseinbk ^the same operation with a violin — most mdiMduals (an 
take them in hind, but no om unuscd to it (an idjust the one, oi play a 
tune U])on the othci witluul pievious ('irclul mstiiution and piactice. 

While on the 8ul)](('t of Midshipmen s c\amm itions, if may be is well to 
mention that W jninftd foimula Ins been published by \ Young OfRcei for 
tlu assistaud of Midshipmen working the College questions \ou aie, 
no doubt, aw lie tint tiuse. questions iiid the insweis to tlicm are distri- 
hutid to the Flee thy tlu Aelmmlty ill( i evny monthly i \ iminali m, that 
Ihe youn,^ men in ly pi pue thenisclyts ind know tlie nituie of the 
piohlein- usu illy pi p iscd loi solution and some ih sold by the nayal 
hookselkis in thi^ low ii to th >se ollie ( is who d ) not 1 dong to ships oi my 
one dispO',(d tohiye them llu ioiinuli illiulLd to meiely saves iinu in 
statiHi^ tlu que stion, iiul en ibles the ] nty to U^ni /its u jf/x uit/ioift (o?i- 
fusion 01 loss of time It eloe^ not save him any ])iit ot the system of 
woikingthein 4 would deft it its objfet if i1 did J he eompilti his very 
wisely cut led it it Slitteiuis Hill t puvent my one le ipiiv the benefit 
of Ills lib )U Ihe f illowiiig Is m outline of its eontents Dull I onus to 
issist ui VI liking N iMgitun — Piopntniis loi ( oiuse uid Distuue, &(.r — 
CmienlSnlin^ Hii,.,ht Mus —!> ly s AA ik To find when my IFeavenly 
body IS in the Meiiehin — I ititnde by Meiulnn AlUtiules Moon — Foie 
Star — Double Altitude — J iiiit Keej>ei-^I nnn AiiipliUuk — A/imuth — 
Tides Tlu whole IS e nitunetl m i •'beet of (oilse ip s) that a Midshipman 
may stow it wlu n on b j ird shqi in liis J Bo )k ^ iiul sp lee is left loi the 
w Diking in peneil ot an cMunnition pipei 

As to^shippiMg raitteis^tlu lollowing is i siunniaiy ol whil has been 
going on Ihe old Aict ij w is put out oi (ominission on the list oi 
August ind the tollowing diy,r ipt iiii Will i mis took command of the 
Biitamna and hoisted the |*end int m doek Iht Vuloiy still letuns the 
flag and ollueis and < ontinueel is x ueeivin^ ship until the Biitannia 
can be g( t le uly She w ill h ive an iiuie iscd eomple iiieiit oi mi n 

The Atn i, sun eying vesf el and hci terulei tlu^ Riven le tinned from 
sun eying the Canny Ishnds, on tlu JOth instint She hid not any news 
to eommunu ate leit leiu iiffe on the Filh ef August Hie last man of 
wai she met with w is tlielvnc at Gihialtii in June Ihi^vesstls aie in 
the haiboui ic fitting, and then next senue is to suncy tlm Gulf ot Guinea 
and the Bights ot Benin , and Capl uu A illal has been nominated foi that 
put pose 

It IS t'xpocted that Lieut Ailett will now get his well earned promotion 
It may be roeolleeted ths^ be was sre»Ad in command wflen Commander 
Skyiing wasmurdeied on the eoastol Afiicn last yeai Lieut A. then 
assumed the command and executed the Admiialty orders , completed the 
survey, and returned to England - Ho has since been employed in sur- 
the Cafltuy Islands 

The Pelorus wil be paid off in a day or two, and is to be recommissioned 

S 2 
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ifhea docked and repaired. I was in hopes that a long period v^onld elapse 
l^fore another Court-Martial took place here ; but in consequence of sortie 
misunderstanding, the Commander has applied for one on Lieut. Barrow, 
the First- Lieutenant of that sloop, and it is fixed to be hold to-morrow. We 
are also threatened with another, on the Master of the JStna ; but it is to 
be hoped some amicable arrangement may take place to prevent it. ^ 

The Harrier will be out of the hands of the dock-yard people about the 
end of the month, and then Comiiiander Carew will hoist his pendant. 

The Lmifet is fitting for a Post-Office packet. 

The old Buffalo was intefided to be stationed at Trincomalee as an hos- 
pital-ship ; but that arrangement has been altered, aiul she is fiudlly paid off. 

‘The Jupiter, Hon. Captain Grc), is houily expected, and her stay will be 
some days, that Lord ^.uckland ma)^ einbaik his ‘luggage, &r. His Lord- 
ship is to have the use of the plate, &c., formerly used in the Hol-ald yaclit, 
when she was employed on diplomatic service, 

The Seaflower has been paid off, andf recommissioned by Lieut. Roche, 
and sent to cruise off Guernsey and Jersey. 

The Vanguard was biougl\| round from Pcmbioke on the 19th instant, 
and is in harbour. 

The mast and sheers for the masting and nnmasting II .M S. and vessels 
have been erected in tins Dock-jard. The sheer hulk was hauled into the 
basin, and the work accomplished in a brief space. It is only intended to 
Operate within the basin, so that it is presumed the old sheer hulk will be 
retained at her moorings in harbour, for it would not alwav s be convenient 
to open the gates of the basin to admit a ship for tlie meic purpose of 
unstepping her mast. It becomes a question as to the necessity of this new 
affair; — the sheer hulk, and a set already erected for the us'^ of 2S-gan ships 
has hitherto answered during peace, and in war a sheer hulk was moored at 
Spithead, so that old hands think this one noedlcas. The following are the 
dimensions of the mast, sheers, and derrick, viz. — Mas^, 128 loci long, 
44 inches diameter, supposed weight about 2 ton ; sheers, 142 feet long, 
29 inches diameter; derrick, 147 feet Ion gv 2‘) inches diameter. About 
18 feet ot the mast is housed, being wedged in an iron foot resting upon 
solid granite. 

The Admiralty hhve ordered that all the warrant officers (gunners, boat- 
swains, and carpenters) of the ships in oidinary shall be surveyed for the 
purpose of placing them m two classes, — effective and harbour duty ; those 
who are unfit for the latter will of course be superannuated. The survey of 
those who are m the Ofdinary of this port to6k place last week, in the pre- 
sence of the Admiral Superintendent, the Caf tains of the Ordinary, Bri- 
tannia, and Excellent, and four or five surgeons. If it is contemplated, 
by ascertaining the effective qualifications of a w arrant officer, to make him 
available for any ship, let her rate be w'hat it mpy, it will be a great haidship 
for a man to be put into a third or fourth rate (when his standing in the 
I^^vy dhly warrants him to a sloop), unless for the additional responsibility 
and chlirge he has the increased stipend of the «lass of ship. 

The heads of the different public departments and boards are on their 
way down to visit the Naval and Military brilfehes in this part of the world, 
and examine , and investigate their efficiency. Sir W. Burnett, the Phjsi- 
cian-General, ‘^was the first that arrived, and has been through Haslar 
Hospital, the Marine Infirmary, &c. The next ^ho came down Was the 
Master- General of the Ordnance, Lieut.-Gcneral Sh* H. Vivian ; he only 
remained two days, but in the course of that short period inspected the gun- 
wharf, the powder-magazines at Buddy’s Hard^and Tipnor, the fortifica- 
tions, barracks, &c. &c., andut is understood has tpcommended that new 
bamoks shall be forthvC^th erected in Portsea, on the site where buildings of 
that description were formerly ; the ground has been recently vacated by a 
giaa conmny; there is a wooden building (formerly a milittryiinfij;jnary} now 
occupiedf by the persecuted Poles, who will have to evacuate the place* and> 
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find some other shed to idle away their time in. Sir Hussey ^expressed bis 
suipiise that the militaiy hospital of this arsenal should have beetl erected 
m roitsmouth Camber, a place where most of the sewers and drains empty 
themselves, and neaily suiiounded b> a hank of pestiferous mud, alwaya 
noxious, but detestably so at low water. Finding the building theie, Sir H. 
haiiap)novcd of the suggestions to make it wholesome, by having the tnnd 
removed, so that the soa-\ialei round it may be moie pure ; and as the Cai&* 
poi ation of Portsmouth have long been vvilling to render every assistance, it 
IS to be hoped that a few weeks will efFocra benefinal change to the inmates 
of the hospital, and make the Cambei a useful resort for vessels and boats, 
instead of a stinking quagniiic * 

The Ordnance lands and buildings in the neighbouihood of Portsea, pur- 
chased at the end of the wai, are to bp sold by public auction. There are 
one Or tw'i streets with the hioad ariow on them, and the greater part of 
the houses ha\e been untenanted for years These tenements require con- 
stant lopaii and alteration, and prisons to look after and collect the rents, 
Theoideiing .ill to Tie sold is a most beneficial determination of the Master- 
General Sir Hussey letuiued to his oflhidl duties in London on the loth, 
hut pieviously Msitcd the Excellent, gun-ex«icisc ship, and witnessed the 
system ot moitar, gun, musket, and sword dull, adopted under the direction 
of Captain Hastings, at whu li he was highly giatified 

In my last coinmunu ation you weie told that a tablet had been elected m 
l\iitsmoutli Uoek-yaid chapel, to the memoiy of the late Rear-Admiral Sir 
M Scymom, Bart, it is of white marble, and plac’ed on the south 8idej^6t 
the Altai Table. The foMowing is the insciiption on it — 

Sacri d 

To riiE Ml M( 01 

Sir Mi( iiAEi Slimouh, B uoiitt, Knight f ommander 
Of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, and a 
Real Altmiial of the Blue Scjifadron of His Majesty’s Fleet, 

W ho, m the COth Jtar of his age, closed liis bnlhant .ind exemplary 
( aieii it llu) de Janeiro, oi! the ^th day ot July, 1S34, when in Command 
Of His Mijisty s Naval loices on the Noith Amciican btatiuC. 

Hiis most (listiiigiiislu d Ofhcir and niniablc man, whose hcrpic 
y x^loits are lecoidcd m the Annals of his country^ lost an arm, 

When strving as Lieutenant on bond the ‘ Marlborough,” in the 
Memorable Action of yic 1st June, 1794, and whilst in Command 
Of the ‘ Amethyst” liigate, of 16 gnus, ciptuied, after two well- 
Conti sti d and sanguinaiy Vctions, tht I i^uch IHgates, 

Thctis^and Nien^n, ’ of 46 gnus each, for which he leceiicd 
AMtdal, and was cieatcd a liaionit He successively Commanded 
'Ihc “ Hannibal,” (m which ship he captured the French frigate 
** Sultane,”) the Noitlmmbcrland, and two of the Royal Yachts, 

\nd w as Commissanier of the Royal Dock-yard at Portsmouth, 

Until appoint! d to the South American Command 
As an humble but sincere Testimony of their unfeigned * 

Respect for him as a Man, and their profound admiiatiun of film 
As an Officer, this Tablet is erected by the 
Captain, Officers, SSainen, and Royal Marines of his Flag-ship * 
the bpartiate ” 

Under the crest — “ Foy pout rfeioi;.” ^ 

^P. 


Milford Haven, Sept. 15. 1835. 

Mr. Editor, — The Ust eight-aiid«4wenty dllys have lisen pregnant with 
events here, so that the m inotonous scene so constantly attendant on the rpu- 
tme of a 1 emote existence has been happily and pleasingly broken m upon. 

On the 25th ult., that superb ship, the Vanguard, of 80 guns, was 
launcheii frSmTembroke Yard, If we may judge frewn her appearance, 
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we should say she possesses every lequisite of a sea-goinp; ship save one, 
and that is, she lequnob fiom ten to fatteen feet more hoel Hei immense 
width lendeis this the more conspiiuous now she is alloat» and which she 
would well bear as she is the widest ship in His Majesty s navy The fol- 


lowing aie hei dimensions — 

Length on the guii-dtck 


Asia Diawinn 

. I'JOit.O inches 

As Built ^ 
190ft 0 mehes 

Ditto keel for tounage 

, 

1 )5 ^ 

0 

Breadth, extreme 


, 'ifi 0 

57 0 

Ditto, moulded 


S'! > 

5f, 0 

Deptli in he Id . t 


23 4 

1 4 

Burden in tons 

. 

25S9 , 

2608 , 

Draught ot w itcr foiw ird 


Ml i I cl i ^ 

1 3tt ) inches 

At 1 111 1 Ol), 
IlUt lOinelieb 

Ditto ab ift 


18 8 

P) r 1 


Tho morning of the liundi had tici\ ipptu inrc ol the div bciri^^ unpio 
pitious, Hid dlthoUpTh this ni ly haic d imped tli( ado i fl in iii} }fl a 
considerable m ijoiitj hid their steam i used to the luf^h picssuii point, 
vihich found \tnt only in the safet) i ihc of ittendaui in the ind 

festive scene 

By flic o clock in tlu afttiuoon the weatlui huinp^ lucovie nioii fine, 
as if the blustciin^ ^ ul Bou is hid his compissi n i b> tlu inxiity 

depicted on the iiiniiv (ounltmncis tlu liItU tiwuwis cinvdid aid 
numeious boats, stcimcis luhts &wc h id isscmbled c ir h du ssul in tin u 
iichost displ i) of buiilin, ind hlkd with iisit n s Ain ni^st tlu littiiwas 
t iTispicuoiis th it ol his Gi ICC the Duke ol Poitliiul who icc mpiiucd Sui- 
\c}or Syraonds ii m tiwn to witness tlu sptclicU Si\ w is tlu hoin 
appointed foi scndiiv Ihis n ibU f il iic lionioll the st (ks in I tlu snii mnd 
mg h ivt n at the inomc ut pusented i scene ct the ni )st innnitcd dcsoiip 
tion positively It w IS niou tint d some fine) puntai^ ih ai a thiii^ d 
realit} To thosi li nd ol iquitic piv»sp cts the c up d i/^wis mist im 
posins;, noi could niy c\o howcvei inclilkunt sui,c> tlu sftiu but with 
feelings of the utmost ddijit lust it this poii d 1 id\ Hull a icconi 
panied by 8ii Chailcs, tlu Duke ol Poill in 1 C ipt im SMuonds aid s(\ti il 
Icishioiidblts, dese ended to the bows ol this it IcMithdii oi llu diip 

and liaMiig pcifoiraod the rcicnioin of niminjj lu i Lihship cut llu 
Goidian knot by which wtu suspenUd w i^hts t) fill on and knock iw i) 
the (log shoifcS — ind im])eu('plibh at fust b^it j^ruliiilh like the Al]mie 
aialanehe, gaming spiccl by g >mg she iiiesistihU eiiuig cl tiom bciu ilh 
the loof uiulei which show is c on^tiiu ted into the bosom ol the boundless 
ocean, amidst one buist ofimueisil ippiobition whidi mule the \try wdkin 
ling, and the dulc ct tones of a milil ay haul c ng iged loi the cue isiofi 

The next morning she w is liken int ) dock tihe eoppiied luged, bal 
lasted, &c , whieh bemg completed b) llu 7th of Siptembei she was uii- 
doeked and eame down in tow d two of the Ofliee ste im paeke Is 
yesteidiy Today she is unde i w n loi Poitsinouth, with the winelSW. 
It has blown one continued gile heie foi the pisl week, fiom tlu westwaid, 
and this prevented lui leaving 

The amiiveisir\ ol the ( oronatioii was duly honouied throu,^hoa1 the 
poit on the 8th inst Up at the Doek ^ ud no k ss tli in tliiee of the lio\ il 
standaids were ^ waMng m the wind md heie eMi> (TO\ernment e^ta 
bhahmenthid the n ition il bmiiej, displucd Iheie w is no king s ship 
in port, ecnseeiuenlU we Ind no siliitmg 

Capt Bcms, HN has been appointed igent la pukeG at this poit, m 
place of Cipt fli^ppel piomotcd to^Lneipool li(j aiueel lieie the eaily 
part of the month, and is^unud the dnMes ot his ofiice 

Our qiiai inline dc) niment is in Ingh lepute lluie aic constTiitly 
vc3«‘tls ainving unel i ] i itiqiu a il the station is ([Uite lull H 
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Sheerncsa, 2 let September, 183“). 

Mr. Editor,— I n our last we mentioned that the Ocean, 80, liad been 
paid off into Ordinary, and the Howe, 120, eommisfeioncd as the future Hdj^- 
shipofthe Cominander-in-Chief at thi5 [lort. We are now happ) to state 
that medals, and gratuities of Kj/ (in addition to pensions for life) have been 
at^rded to Thomas Baker, Joliii (hisp, and Thomas Moore, three petty 
officers, by the Lords-Commissionors of th^ Admiralh, in consideration of 
their Ion*; services (upwaids of twenty - me jeais), and iinitonnl} j^ood con- 
duct throufjjhout their ser\itude. We Inlil Mitli pleasme this act o( libei.ility 
on the part of the Admiralty, as \vocon(ci\c tliat nollmi^ uin t(Mul more to 
encourage good and valuable seamen to (onlinhc ni the senne and behave 
with piopriety, than thus granting rewaids to tli(‘ old and mt i itoi urns, and 
thereby holding out brighter prospect'- to the }oiing and desei-Miig 

With the past week has fiiiislnd tho j eiitial siine), 1 ilel> oideied to he 
held, on the gunners, boatsiiains, and r iipen^eis ol Ins s ships in 

the Medway, upwards of 100 of whom li no been found nnrit foi aotne sci 
\i(e at sea. A similar sinveylAs been oulei(‘d it Poi tsmoiitb and Ph- 
inoutli, and we undei stand if is the intention ol the Admiially li) loim an 
“ effectnc" ,iiid “ non effectne list,” and (♦beiwisc altei the picsoni tlassi- 
fication of w iiiant oflicersin his Ma)e^t\\ naw. 

JJis Maje'Si s ship Cleo])atia, 20, C’lpfiin lie* Hon()inal)le Choige Oiey, 
eanie out of the basm on the 12th insl mt, lining liceii dttaiiud Ilm*edi)s 
longei tligiii w as expected, m coiiscqiu m c ol tU i)u \ ailiiu stiom* westei ly 
winds, and immediately proceeded to llu Noic, luniiig pn vi )nsl) taUeii on 
bond the higi>ageof the !^ail and Countess <;1 Dinlnm Ihi Luhsliip 
had armed the pi cMous da>, but did not embaik till the 1 lib, when the 
Cleopatia was taken in lovi b^ the Li.^htning ti mi vc st 1, w hu h aec om- 
panied hci as fai as the Giinflcet Lmd, and tlu n ]m)(eLdtlon loi \Uh) 1- 
vvudi. She rcUnned to this poll on the lotli, luning on boaid the lloiumi 
able Captain Geoige Klliot, one of the Louis ol tin \dI»malt^, and timil}, 
on a \isit to Vf^e Admiral the IToiioiii ibl( ( liaiUs K I In miin> sh( 'gain 
Sdikd loi \\ oolvvK li 011*1 be 10th Tlu Waiuhui, 10, 'iiU I liom ilu I\oie 
on the 8tli iiislaiil iindci thf* (ommind of hti scnioi Licuti naiit, ILiim-av 
(in the absence of Commander Dilki, it suk (pi uteis on ), to diij/c 
off the Weal and T}ne, with oidi is to lo k in o(( iMon ill} aiul ( iiifniimu ile 
with the end aulhoiities She is noA\ dail) expnUd t > uliiin to il n p il, 
to take in hei commandei and recene hei find oideisloi sailing — it I's ex- 
peeled, foi the north toast o* Spam. 

When 111 } list dispatch left this place, the Se.j^llower (ullei, laontc unt- 
Comraandei lhadley, wj^s emplo}cd on qw 1 1 il senu e in llu'inei Imic 
S he rcVirried to this poit on the 2sth ultimo, and on the 1 illowing da\ s.uU d 
for Portsmouth, taking undei lici fhaige the Uenme, late llu Po’l ^^d- 
miial's tender, to lie m futuic atiatdied to that Atsst 1, m tlu mpeimtc ndence 
of our Jersey fishei ICS. Tiie Seatlower has mue lietn pai J oil at Pits 
mouth and re-eommissioned loi the Jeibcy station. 

On the 8th instant the new pier was optmed by Vice Adiuii il the Honour- 
able Charles E. Flecming, and the oibcers ol tjie nny, .nni}, loit, anti 
dock-yard. The piocessions by sea and land began 1 > moAC on at half past 
twelve, and at one, on the Admird’s landing at the juli luad, the men-ot- 
wmr at flic poit fired a royal salute ol 21 guns The li^e t^aity then sat 
down to a splendid repast, when appiopnate toisis weie mimk lo the suc- 
cess of the pier, &c. The procession jetTiiiied at two o clock under anolliei 
salute from the mcn-of wai A legatta and iiiteicstmg lowing matt lus fol- 
lowed, that afforded much amusement to the spcetalois, notwithstanding a 
few show'eis, which aloi#e mteuiipted'i'hc g net} and spoif of tlu* d u . 

The Admiralt} Board haie issued ouleis, that all the seamen, who may 
enter for the different ordinal les and demonstiation ships at the outpoits, 
wnll be called upon, whenever required, lo ser\e in any ship that may heie- 
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after be put into commission. By tins regulation there will always be a 
large botly of seamen at the command of the Admiralty, in the case of any 
sudden emergency. The Asia, 84, is being rigged and fitted for a demon- 
stration shi{), as will also the Seringapatam, 40 , and Snake, 16, as soon as 
the dock-) aid have it in their power to commence. 

We have at present the following ships in the basin at this port : — in do K, 
Howe, 1 20, being fitted for the reception of the flag of the Commander-iu- 
Chief; Achille, 74, under repair ; and Lark, cutler, about to be commis- 
sioned for the West India surveying; service. In basin, Camperdown, 120, 
fitted for commission : Abio, 84, fitting as above; Seringapatam, 46 ; Snake, 
16; and Lion, 64; Sheer Hulk, which will soon be superseded by the 
sheers now being erected- in the dock-yaid. The Howe, 120, is the only 
ship in commission at this port . 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

Beta. 

P.S. — Since writing the above, the Wanderer has anchored at the 
Little Nore. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A Code of Universal Naval Signals, calculated to afford the 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION HETWEEN SHIP*J OF ALL NATIONS; AND 

arranged so As to be EASILY TRANSLATED INTO FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

By H. Cranmer Piiillipps, II. N. London, 1835. 

We thank the author, a Lieutenant in the Na\y, for this modest attempt 
at enabling merchant vessels, and indeed inen-of-war of all nations, to com- 
municate With each other by signal. It is singular that no,c.ttempt of the 
kind should liave been made before ; and this little b>iok serves to show how 
useful individuals may make themsehes in bringing together, by offices of 
goodwill and Irieiulsliip, the great family of mankind. Governments, by 
fair treaties, tan invite a good understanding between two nations. They 
may raise a stately edifice to look upon, but the cement of the building 
(without which it cannot stand) consists in the kind act.s which persons of 
either nation may be able to do by one another.. W^e never meet a foreigner 
ill a mail-coach or a steam-boat, without longing to say something civil to 
him. It is a principle od‘ ‘patriotism. We know that in so doing we are 
sowing the seeds of good to our own country. Ca'^ry out the principle, and 
how much praise docs not Mr. Phillipps deserve, who has invited, by his little 
book, the interchange of useful conversation amongst the maritime popula- 
tion of the globe. 

It may not be amiss to state, that there is no regular, perhaps it should 
be said, no prescribed, system of communicating by signal between mer- 
chant vessels, even of the English nation; for although one or two codes 
have been printed and put forth, yet in the most approved one the flags arc 
numerous, being sixteen in number, and the book is expensive. Mr. Phil- 
lipps has obviated the first objection, by reducing the flags to five, and th^c 
depending upon ‘.ihapc instead of colour, so that bunting of any sort is con- 
vertible to the purpose ; and the second, by making his book cheap. The 
code has axwither advantage, namely, that being compiled for use amongst 
all nations, the chances of use are increased tenfold, and therefore the money 
laid out is more sure of yielding good )^roflt. 

Most of our readers know that the usual mode of signaling is under two 
heads, lln^ Vocabulary and the Telegraph. The first is making signals 
by single sentences, n number of which are chosen, such as are likely to 
be wanted by vosbels meeting at sea. The second is for combining any 
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number of woids into a sentence or communication ; so that, if there bo 
time, any length of conversation may be earned on. It is elPident, howe\t r, 
that tbih system could not be puisned m foiming a code which might be 
useful to all nations indiscriminately , for, as it is obscived m the preface — 

Tilt sij;nals hithcito in use, although excellent in other respects aie not cahu- 
laitd loi the above purposes Thty arc all alphahtlitiiUy arianged , and as they 
could not tliLiefoiL be translated into othei languages, without some change of form, 
they can only he Tnailt the medium of ion;|mnnitiitioii hitwttn \tssels ot the same 
countrj . Fiom the v aru ty of colours employed in thtm, thty maj be hable, besides, 
to bomt confusion when setn from ifar, and froni.the cvptnsc attending them must 
be necessarily coiihncd to our laigei and richer class of tradcis 

‘‘ In the jilaii here prop )scd, it his btcii tlu object of the author to unite the 
griatest possilile economy ol me aiis with sufficient extension of application , so that 
whih his ^cheme might be placed within tlu leuh oi the sinilUst coasting vessel, it 
should at the same time be found tompiclitiisuc enough foi all the ordinary 
exigencies oi toieign eoinineree ’ 

Ml. Phillipps begins his book b> “ I he Sentences, of w hicli lie gives about 
380 and lot iicilily of tiansliUon iiul icfeiciice, be his aiiangcd these 
scntciiLes nmUi diffeicnt heads, as, Dislicss, AsMstaiuc, Dangci, Keeping 
Coinpuiy, {cppio idling L uid. Communication, Sailing, Ad\i(e, Engage 
nu it, Pailiug it Sea, Intdligciict, ( oinmci c, Su kness, Reckoning, Pas- 
scngeis, 6s( lo give niisleis of iiicu h intiiicn an idea of their utility, 

we subjoin those iindci the licad “ Commerce — 

Theie IS a new Tarifi at ■ ■ 

‘‘ The following Alteiatioiio are made. 

‘‘ Ihe lollowing Duties h ive luen laid upoil 

“ A hea\y Duly h is been laid upon 

“ his been totally Piohibited ui 

The Duties havi lieeii loweud upon 

lb iidmitlul tii-t of Duty ^ 

‘ ( an you teff me tlu Puce of it — 

* beais i higff Piiec at 

n niv f illeii fn Piiet 

‘ lliere is a gn it Sc iieity of 

“ lluie IS; or theie art, Abuiidiiite of * 

The next in oiclei aic the “ Auxili ny Woids These fc \v woids aio llm 
tc ims of most c onimon use in the dilleicnt pai Is of spec c li Tlu y no mo tly 
used with “the Sentences, and theicloie luuc llie same dislinguishing 
signal. “1 bus It might be, tli it a \csscl in Lwifimunicatnig with anotlui 
fiy the ‘ Sente ntes, slio^lcl begin by si\ing, ‘1 ha\e Ic'lteis loi you, and 
altciMiiicls wish to siy something else, iindei the s line distinguishing signal. 
‘ J have lettcis foi, is found m ‘the Sentences but except foi these few 
auxihaiy winds, we should have to seaieh loi the woid ‘ yon, in the ‘ A^oca- 
buldiy, which leciuiies hnothei elistmguidnng signal, but by appeniding 
these* lew sentences of most common use, lime is sued, mil the same eiicl 
attained” Alter the “Auxiliaiy Woids cometlic ‘ Compass Signals, 
the “ Alphabet, ’ and the “ Numcial Signals anti listly, the “ Voeahu- 
laiy, in foi ming which. Ml P must have eiic ounteied gicatclifhenlties, on 
account ol the gicat dl^e^slly of idioms and coiistiuctions of foieign lan- 
guages from oiii own. Thus a Fieiieliman would iciidei'^* I cannot,’ “ we 
saw him, ’ b^ “I not c an, — “ v\e him ^aw and, llicnefoie, m acldi easing a 
foieign ves’-el by means of this table, some knowledge of the idiom ol tho 
language would be lequisifc. '' 

It IS evident, that as the science of navigation become** bet ter known, an I 
the use of chionomctei^. more e\tcnb?\e, the gicater nc cd is tbeic* foi a code 
of signals such as this. For instance, a vessel fiom the East oi West Indies 
has a chronometer on board, m whose going the master places gieat i ch- 
ance With this impicssion he will run up channel by it boldly, until close 
to the land; but as he comes into shoal watei, he will naturally wish to 
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ascertain the exact bearing of the point of land for which he is endeavouring 
to steer. But if he tiy to attract the attention of a coaster, who possibly has 
left the point two hours before, by displaying one of Marryatt s signals, his 
laboui will be lost, because none of this class of \essels possess cither the 
book 01 the flags, neithei will they become possessed of any flags oi 
todc. unless the inducements of extieme cheapness and increasing circuHt 
tion he offered. A \esscl whose owners grudge the expense of a spaie top- 
sail, will scarcelv be found with a laige signal book and a great numbci of 
flags We heal (I the othei daj of d.ie of oui men of- war bugs, the Snake, 
which lan from Rio dc Janciio to St Helen s Roads without eiei sighting 
the land, or taking a c'lst of tlu kad, until she sounded with a head line in 
nine fathoms in the Roads We aie not of those who would condemn hci 
comraandei for such conduct Heunddstood and appieciated the powei 
which his expciiencc and his chrononutc i ga\e» him, and it is si h cases 
which show the use fid of <iCRnte Wc might ncvei ha\o hid 

whalers fishing at llu enti uici of Ihincc Rcjinl s mkt but foi the dis 
coveiies of a Paiiy Wliat is to pievent in Indiaman following the example 
of the man of-^^a^, and what a soincc of aiiMct} icuioved, and what iddi 
tioiial encouragement giMutothc t iptain, if, when aiiived witlun a mile 
01 two of the land, he feels sine that evti} \essol he m sic will have the 
means of answciing the' simple qui stion — How does such a point hcai ’ 
How many a hewildcied t st Indi iinin in the Biistol eh inriel might h ivc 
been sa\ed, had she been ibli, at hei fiist lomiiig into dangci, to notify hei 
wants to the vessels neai hei 

The dilhculty is to gel i woik of this nitnre lieloie the woild,- to make 
the public compxehciid its idvant ige-» "V\ < hive no hesit ition in sajing, 
that it the Govcininciit would, thiough oui Ambassadois oi ( onsuls, ice im- 
iiund this book, oi i siinilai one, fir ti uislation and use imong foreign 
nations, much would he elfcctid But le iving out ohieetions which nny 
attach to this puluulai code, iniv it nql be slid tint i gov eminent should 
hesiidte eie it lend its lusttung h ind I > eiiculitc inv,j.vcn tliV' most peifcct 
one, lor siidi a u ison as Uii 1 llovvin^ ninnl},,thxt in the event of a w ii, 
such a scheme might funnsh oui enemies with a dingeious contiiv inie, by 
which thev would hi tble to dei o} unsuspecting vessels within the ii ic uh 
But he it kept in \iev\ , tli it this d in^^ei h is ilicady be ( n me iiijcd C i])l nu 
Maii}atts code his been pulili^hcd in Ameiie i, and has been tninslalid 
into French, and istheufoie kiiiwn to the' only twonitions, horn whom, 
when engaged in hostihtie'* oui meichants have evoiy thing to dioad 
Besides which, an ensign lejU'.td, oi a vvhelt, aie already genei illy iceog 
nized as sign.iU of distiess oi ( niiinunication, an^^, would theiefoie ansvvei 
all the ends of a i use 

It would appeal inekc d moie likely that a code common to all eoiinliiea 
would aftoid facilities i illici foi detecting than foi piaelismg deceit, since it 
would make* ni'ieliint vessels moic guaided againl>t any studied eoinmuni 
cations, and by (iiihhng them to eiitei into a conversation whilst yet at a 
distance?, would often diseover the leal ehaiactei of othei vessels, m spito of 
anv dRgui-*' they might cak ivoui to assume But we penhitis might allow 
such an objection to pass cuuent, it these signals lelated alone to men of 
v\ai, that IS, to tint piof(ssU)7i with whose paembeis wai is the bwfiil rill 
iiig, — but it IS nwi so These signals aie intended principalh tofieilitate 
eommumcation between meichaiit ^esscK “We miy indeed doubt the 
policy of admittin Russians and Lgvptniis to study the means and appui 
teiiances of wai in oui do(k*y iids but let it be lemembeied, thiteommeico 
IS a peace till tm])lo\nKiit Wai Iheii in this ease being something exti i 
ncous we* ought to fe ^isl ite foi the ruleS and not loi thb cxe e ption We mus<^ 
not, howeuji, omit lo give Mi Phdhpps a hint oi two upon objections which 
may attach, not to his system, but to the manner in whicA his book is com- 
piled Fiiat, it seems u) us that the explanations aie not cleai enough, anel 
not in type buffieienlly large. Mi P must not measure the eapaeiiv of tl^c 
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skipper of a coaster by his own , ho has fallen into the eiioi, 
young authors, of supposing that cverybod) else will romp^ehend 
himself has wiittcn 'ind understands Wo lecommuid hira, elioum uns 
book e^el icach a second edition, (and we hope it will,) to commence y a 
simple vet lucid statement of the wiy to set about making signals giving a 
iiw ex imples Secondly, the Vocabulaiy might be put last in the work, as 
being the pait least likely to be made use of Tliiidl), we beg him to dis- 
card tn toto the night, the tog, the bell, Iht piiv ite ind the disUnt signals, 
tog( Iher w ith the s( maphoie and manual telegraph , loi il no otht i objection 
could be urged agiinst these additions, they imicise tbi cxpui e, without 
malt iially adding to the utility ot tho\\oik,*'i itason it oni t sutiit u nt in 
plans of phihnthropy (of whith this l'^ ont) to omit them We think also 
that tluse idtlendignt the hook n complicated ippcaianee', ind so might 
tend to liighten aw ly persons with but i p(oi o})iuion ol then own abuities 
If Ml rtnllipps tiniiks these litlei signih m^ht be idvant igeously used, 
let him ICC Old them it the Admu iltj, whence the) e m he issued to the men 
ot w 11 (the ( nl>Tl iss of vesscK^in wliieh in oui opinion they t in be tune 
fi( 1 illy t nil 1 )>( 1 ) should then 1 oieKbips think piopci S iving these tuning 
objections \ e think the iloption of this woik by the memntile maiiiio 
would he most iksii ible ind wc sineeicly hope th it this oi ^oine siimlai 
sehe nu , m spccdil) be Kcei\ed amongst the gciicial sc it iiing class 

Thi Liu oi Admiral A isc ox nt 1 \moi hi By Edward Oslfr, Esq. 


Ini cxpl Its of 1 id ^\m iith Idle 1 n kivtli nod pcindof tinu and 
(ontiihute 1 to the iiu il (.1 )iy of one c f the m si Iniliimt e poe hs ot Biitish 
histeiiy Eown t ) i Htc peiiod his hie w is eiie ci eonlimu I i tim ditmg 
iroiii the Cl inincncc mint ot the Amciic m w ii in wnic h it w is his I iitunc 
1 1 s i\c islioic lu e Illimani ot i paity f se niun i il t ) Ic liken ])ii nu i 
with Cr(\\ il Biucmk uul (vtenelin^ t) Inseicwnm-, i hie\emcnt the 
bitllecf A1 lus J lu intenonin^^spice 1 ] ii int with ineukiit bcin/ 
oceupied Itii st with unit iiitermis nil with his dee Is ^ ^ the iiii- 
piess ot his nnnly eh ii ictert md the lelketion e 1 h y ell enne il ^ oi) 

We ( iniDt ittempt eycn in mil} is ot the splendid i iitci leeoiekel in 
this intcu sting iiul well e\c( ut (l\(liiim 1 whehwi nm t i 1 dlu ii idti 
t )i the tTijoyimnl el i nan iti\c is lull ot spnit ind nistiiutnn is my whu i 
h IS (\(i 1 1 Ml oil led t ) oui p lUS 1 We lie indeed the le s c i led upon 
t (1 (11 hoyonllhccMicssionolouKiitKil ipiiiion up n this pel hi in line, 
hiyiii^ rneniii i loi me i M mill e i e t tins ) min il ic ipimsimnnii li mi the 
sunesoiiiee ot the distmgmshal suhju tot the fiilse nl pub u ill a Itiselue 
to the (ompdci 1 ) ulimut I Ins evented liis t isk w ith judgme nt iiid 
success Hid the I ite of Kxiii mth w ill tike its pile hcsidc the hiogiaplncs 
ot Ins dill tiiouseoiitempoiaiKs Nelsm indC ollingyvood 


Random Shots 1 ROM a Ritilman ]5\ ) Kin \id j \ti Cvitain 
IN Jiir Run RkutAD 

Im incsciit \olunit is i supplement to tho pui ini'. nuiatiM bv the 

snne authoi, entitled “ AdMiituiLs iii th« llifii lJUf,ilt ol ttliiih ";j “1 
oieision to mike lionoui ibk iiuuli n boim i mpb of )c s bock 11 (se 
“Random Shots ate not a whit 1 ,s tiuc to the ““'J'’ ‘ 

duchaigc, of biains in thi Captiin s >ouj c/cm n m I “o ’'“‘f 
motliti, m case wc should find thiivclumi hi . its p.elcce^so, 1. 
Oioit we at once admit tlu me defu iciit}, and full) eonit the incinted 

'"S°Rillcnian’s foin,ei Imuhiatio--. 1'''"'" 

somcthini; of the diJiiiity md contiiiii ms .uiunt ol histon, it 

bary to eschew, to 4 eeiliiii extent, llie episodic il whole is in 

plomtnuiy budget be lev.U, like a tiuc Lig/tf, m exeuisiveiiess, and trisRs 
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abroad in the* very wantonness of anecdote ; in short, the fellow is delightful 
— every line tickles and tin ills us— every trait “ comes home to our bosoms.” 
There is life and truth in every picture — interest and character m every 
stor} ; and then the st}lc! where did he get it? We forgot — John was, by 
his own account, “the gentleman of the family,” and vias brought up at 
“ the paiibh school, under that most active of all teaiheis — Whipping.” Ws. 
wish v\e had room to give in his own words the progiession of his studies 
under this icgime, but must be content with staling that the ar^umcnium 
batrulirium has not been thrown awjfy upon a barren subject. 

Beginning with the beginning — that is with his birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation — out Author rambles with an e\er-ready rdle thiough his many fields, 
peaceful and martial, banging aw a) light and lelt, and bringing down game 
at every shot. 

It IS one of the most pithy, witty, soldierlike, and pleasant booki^in exis- 
tence. 

Instructions tor the Sw'ORn Exi-rcisI-', selected from His Ma- 
jlsiy’s Rules and Regulations, and expressly adapted lo the 
Yeomanry. By Hlnry Angllo, Esq. 

A MOST useful little manual under the above title, to winch vye can only 
briefly allude at piesent, is on the eve of publication, and merits the alteii 
lion of that branch of our Home Sei vice to which it is specially addre^nd. 
The insl ructions, which are to the puipose and easil} acrjuiied, aie illus- 
trated by numeious and beautifully -executed Plates, leprcsenting tbe 
various positions of the Sword and Body adapted to the nature of the 
Ser\ ice on which the Yeomaiuy aie liable to be emplo 3 ed. 


We observe witb satisfaction that an important Woik, on which Captain 
Glascock has been for some time emploved, is on tin* point ot lieirig jmh- 
lished, and we think it piobable, vmII supply a desideratum m the Navy. It 
is entitled “Ihe Naval Stuvici , or, Oiiiclr s Manual, lor every guide 
emploved m 11. M. Ships, fiom the Voliinieev of the Fust Class to the 
Captain of the Fleet.’ Tins tonipieheiiMve Ink' demands an extent of 
detail, and a knowledge of the subject suflieicnt to deter an oidinaiy spinl 
fiom tbe task winch Captain Ghucoi k has so zealousl) undertaken. 


^O^TtrS TO JU ADERS AND CORK LSPONDEN 1 S, 

Of several Letteis which have been addiessid to us on the subject of the 
Articles on Promotion, which aie in eouisc of appeaianee in this JvAirnal, 
We have inserted two in our present Number. It is sc aicely necessary to 
say, that we do not concur iii many of the suggestions conlaiiied m those 
able papers, which are possibly penned moie in a financial tlian a militaiy 
spirit, but contain facts and calculations from which lesults liiglily bi'iieficial 
to the service may, with tlie exeicise of a sound and just discnmination, 
be drawn. We especially" deprecate, as must be evident fiorn our oft ex- 
pressed ojaiuoiis, the principle of cold expidi(‘ncy adopted to\»aids the “ old 
officers,” as those are termed who, yet in the veiy prime of life and the 
most lilted for lAiitary service and command, were soldiers of the war : 
theie IS, perhaps, too much leaningt to the new school, or oflicers who hav e 
entered the army since the peace ; who, though excellent successors to 
their seniors, must not, wc repeat, be suffered to supersede them. Let 
those who sowed the harvest of Biiti^i Glory reap, at least, their share of 
the produce. 

We shall he happy to leccive Z. s proffered communication. 

J^kvium Fabricator” shall bear from us. — W. Y. too late. 
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Air\lRS AT HOMl AND ABROAD. 

• 

The Appropriation Clause of the Irish Church Reform Bill, upon 
llie passinj:* ol which the piesi nt (xoveirimf nt had staked their exist- 
ence, huiny:^ been rcjcct/d in the Loids h) a niijoiity of 97, while 
their LJrdships rit lined or ini])io\cd such of its provisions is appeared 
calculitcd to pioniotc tlu professed object of the Bill, tin amended 
measure hat htdi tist aside the intrusive Alniittn, who have not 
liowevcr t,i(riricc I the emoluments of pi ice to those nice but unpiofit- 
abh bciuj)l( s which have hitherto actuated the C onsti^ution il Stitesmcn 
ofGrcit Uritain Aftci inunusuilly piotiicUd sfssioii, iinikcd by 
th( ])issin^ of i single measuu — niniclv the Muiiuijal ( oipoi itions* 
Bill, IS 1 vised b> tlu lorls — Pirliinidit w is pioro^iu I by the Iving 
on riiursdiy the lOLh of 'September, to Putsdi) tlie 10th of November 
iK <t 

Ih spiled from the toils oi Icj^ibl ition. Mi O’Connill, in viitue of 
his dictatoTiil oflicc,his then lit piop r to addriss a n script to the 
J)uke of M cllin^ton whitli, m its builcsqiic dhet, rec ills one ot the 
most humorous c\tia\ i^r niccs of Peter Bind ir, wliei cm that scribbler 
loi a peiisic'tt, 01 m modi rn jdiioBi “ rint, ’ mikes i pert individual of 
«i loathsome tube o'^vtrnim leetun Geor^( the Ihnd 

The acqiiilt il of Sir Bilph Dirlinp; fiom the cliar^^es so virulently 
piosecuted belorc a sciicely ie^il Committee of the House ol Com- 
mons, in the Itilh of a jircvieus and ihbonte ju Cniint pronounced 
m the Couit ol Kn 4 s* Beneh, is we think in conformity with the 
merits of the cise lud ijjiicb with the view h ivi ever hem disposed 
to lake of it tliTOU^hout the wliole all iir, felt an intciest 

arisiag from euly ind profibsionil I'-soci itions, foi tlu piospicts ol 
Captiin Robison, we vveie }(t conbtrained to abstain from exerting oui 
advociey in his bthill^ bv a sense of right and a conviction of the m 
delicacy ol intcifcrencc with the deliberate award of a Court Martial 
composed of Ofliccib whose honour ible and conscientious intentions 
theic appeared no ground to impeach Tt was also evident that 
offences which, neaier home and under a fhmly ebtahlished aiilhoiily, 
might be considered pardonable al being unatUnchd with immediate 
risk to the community, may tend to compromise a serious degree 
the sifetv and the v^ry existence, of a colon) *»o loosely composed 
as that of New South Wales We therefoie refrained from dis- 
cussing the subiect, convinced tint the scrutiny to which rt was so 
pcrseveiingly press(,d would leij to its actual result, and hopeless of 
benefiting Captain Robison h) any attempted palliation of his military 
transgression Had there existed, in our opinion, upon due inquiry, 
any ground for the alleged charge of wanton oppression, we should 
.have been the first to expose the wrong and demand justice for the 
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oppressed , but we could not deviatc’^fiom our couise to join in the un- 
reasonable and prejudging clamour raised against General Darling. 
On the dd} following the presentation of the Report of the Committee 
(see Parliamentary Proceedings) the King evinced his sense of the 
manner in which that olheer had conducted the serious charge intrust© 
to his lesponsibility in a remote and turbulent colony, by investing him 
with the Grand Cioss of the Guelphic Order. 

Having slated our view of this •ong-niooted question, now, we con- 
clude, decided, we must be. permitted to express oui hope that the 
position and punisliinent of Capt. Robison may be taken into consider- 
ation by those who have the power of mitigating, by civil employment, 
the severity of that destitution which his mdiscietion as an officer has 
provoked 

/ 

The SCI ambling warfare carried on in the north of Spain has been 
marked by one or two lecent affaiis in which, we regret to observe, the 
Riitisli iiKrcenaiics, or, as they are equivocally termed, “Auxiliaries,*’ 
h ive made tlieir debut with discomfiture and discredit This, however, can 
occasion little surpiise and, pf iha])s, as little public regiet— for the motive 
of the Expedition is paltrv and peisonal, and undignified by a single 
elevating attribute of patiiotie wai , — the it suit, so far, is as we pre- 
dicted Rut it does excite our astonishment and concern, as well as no 
small share ol public indignation, that so intelligent an ofhetr and so liigh- 
minded a mm as the C orninandei of this Expedition should have lent 
his authoiity to revolution iry nianifc«tocs in the shape of “General 
Orders addressed by Ins 'subalterns W) the rabble foicc lu^der his com- 
mand, b} which lu would ippiar to those who knew him not to have 
forgotten his connexion with the British Arm}, and to aid in the long- 
attempted subversion of its (liseiphnc 

On lire dt feat of the “ Auxiharits'* in a skiinnsh near llennni, 
a “Gciicial Older” was issued to the “Legion,” curiously un- 
inilitaiy in its characiei and eonijiosition, but harmless bevoncl the 
burlesque light it throw upon the “Auxiliary” actors in Queen 
Dgllaljlla’s war, and the la eicil associations it awoke at home. Sub- 
sequently, liowevLi, the leiiiaikable exploit of K “ Serjeant** named 
JMHntosh, v\ho was suj)])osed to hive hit aCailist at whom he Sred, 
and who was jiioiiioled to an l]nsigncy for this unusuil achievement, 
was made the ground of oik of the most rash t.nd objectionable elap- 
tiaps which has yet been directed against the established system of his 
Majesty’s Service Raw and coniinon-placc in its style and sentiments, 
this “ Ordei,*’ like the forr^cr, would only be calculated to raise a curl 
on the lips of the King’s solelieis^ and lieges, were not its insidious 
object so undisguisedly and mischievously obtruded Upon this 
subject, however piessing our sense of duty on the occasion, we can 
really add bttle to the judicious stfictures passed upon it by some of 
tlie ablest of our conslitutional contemporaries of the ])aily and Weekly 
Pi ess, yet, though so fai and so competently anlieijiated, we feel bound 
to unite our special reclamations to those which, though unprofessional, 
exhibit a judgment so sound and national. 

iTlie following is the older alluded to . — 
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Head-Quarters of the Legion, San fc^bastiun, Sept 4, 1835 

‘ Serjeant M'Inlosh of the Grenadieis ot the 1 st lii^inient is jiomoted to an Rn- 
sif^nry 111 the 3 d Regiment on 'iccoiinl ol gallan ry in action, and steidiniss of 
gtntral conduct Ihe Litutenaiit Gtiici il has peculiar plcdsuie m making this 
promction 

It IS but one of numerous simil ir appointments which lu knows the' generous 
zeal and courage of tlic Legion imU tail le him to make Thi Lieutenant-Geni ral 
knows no distiiution between pn\ ites, offieeis, iml mn e miiiibsi lud ofhciiK of this 

I ip>n, excepting in so lu is the vildir and pio|riet} of conduct ot t ich individuul 
in Ills u sjKctivc class shall point e ut as just lo be made Noi sh ill eve n the w int of 
education del ii him fr in adv inei ig 1 tuial ability and decidid good eoiiduet 

^ Ihc Biitish s ildici, wilt thci private mn comniissioned officei or siilialtein is 
considcied thn u^^hout the woild t > ] t ssess tlu highest iiid nol lest degiee of mtr«- 
pu lity Wh) then should he be left for c\ti it tlu I ittoin ef the scale trie deuicil 

II c siinc ol jtets f hope ami ambition which nispiic the supeiipr ofheers'' Why 
sh mid llu^ 11 111 who checitull\ gtes f iwiid efltiiig ill thitlu has, his life and 
sMt ngth, on tl I alt ir of his di t} be dt j luc 1 of th ise p loofs e f th it c induct Such, 
at le ist sh ill m t lie the e ise n the |oi(t under the oidtis of the Lieut General 

^lltfh (1', tluiclne in t mmand ef toips regi rents er det ichmeiits of the 
Legi m uiU fti i e\ciy action nuke a special uport of allot cierp cl is-* whose con- 
el net in a\ hi\ ippeued t) have ele sciveel aj p lol itie 11, uid this ordei will be lead 
lutl expilaincel twice it the he id ol eveii le gnueiit and eomjiii y in thescuice 
I 3 y comma id of the J le te nant Gi ne 1 il 

I J Ii \lvKciiANi \eljutint General 

It IS |Krftrtly obvious that the lore going Orele i is in direct contra- 
vention ot the (ncntial Hules of tlic Bntisli Service -rules wisely and 
tlioreuiglily adapted in tli \(iy esse nee and composition ot that Service, 
and vvitliout wliieli it could not exist, as it piescnt composed in its lower 
ranks, with sihty lo tlu counti),oi icspcct tiom its enemies An in- 
conc ivahlc nntuiition to the line piinciples ot Militaiy Organizition 
both m the Biitisli and I ok ign Ayni s must have led to this very indis- 
cicet document Miiilai) lew irtls and distnution must, to prove benefi- 
ciil, he suiltd to the cajiicU), the station, and tlu habits of the military 
aspnant The icspe ct ihle and higlilv-inijiroved giacles of non-(om- 
niissioned othci r aie op e n to tii de serving pnv ite hut the condition ol 
.1 Biitish boldie r wiio^'C education anil views hive been bounded by the 
})lough-lul and tlu musket, is not nnproveel by transt erring him trom 
the canteen to the mess table, md restnetmg him lo the guarded deco- 
lum and high sense of duty reejuiitd in the c^)aduct of Britisli Officers 
nor can flic Public Semce be hem filed by hoistm^ such a man, how- 
ever nrentonous and useful m his moie humble and ippiop)nate vocation, 
into a sphere wheu he beeoiiicb coinjiaiative Iv lueilieient, if not worse, 
and wholly out of Ins ele^nent L\pe iie n el ejflic rs who h ive witnessed 
many such tiansfonn itions ni Ihcir time will attest then gencial ill- 
success, to which nothing, perhaps, contiihutes more than the pre]Ndices 
of the men ihem\(hts nor can theie heaepustion tint the superioi 
diseipline and signal successes ot the Biitish Army have been mainly 
due to the respect and ccmficlenec enteitdined h) the soldiers for their 
officers, as a class in all lespects their sujieiiors, anek^to the chivalrous 
example it has consequently behoved the 1 itte r lo ^et then men, whether 
in quarters or in the field Assuming the above is an essential piiii- 
ciple of our Service, still there is no recorded instance of the repression 
of extraoidinary meiit and qualifit fttions for higher (Employment in our 
ranks , these endowments, whether natural 01 actiuired, have enjoyed 
the same facilities of springing to their level in the Army as are open to 
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desert and industry in every other class of the British community. The 
blunder m the present instance has arisen from a want of due discrimi- 
nation as to tlie Jilimt of the party for so unlooked-for an elevation, 
both as regards the public service and the comfort and advantage of the 
individual. 

It IS notorious that we are warm advocates for an extension of the 
principle of distinction in our Service with respect both to ofEcers and 
men, but we ha\c never contemplated so wild a ‘^cheme as that 
broached by the gallant Chu f of “ The Legion,” and meant, it may be, 
purely ad captandum In the French service, owing to the forced and 
promiscuoub enrolment under tlu conscription, a qualihfd soldiei might 
easily be selected for a commission as the jirompt reward of distin- 
guished conduct — men of education and biilli being constiaiiu ’ to seive 
in Its rank's , but wis tint the mode adojtc d by TSapoleon, vvbo was so 
expert in the art of winning and Icadii g Ins militai) instruments, for 
rewarding and stimnlaiing his tioops^ No — he judged bettei — a deco- 
lation tom from his uv\n brea t, oi that of an attendant, and conferred 
on the spot upon the solditi whose condiut Jiad atti ictcd notice, cfloc- 
tualh answered the double piii[)os( of revvaid and example In other 
instances, a sum of nionty efieeted the sum object, to tlic suhstintiil 
content of the Viciile ISIov^lache , .ind well win it for the Biiiisli Ser- 
vice if siniilai modes were adopted for promoting cmuhtion and grati- 
fying iheconscious piidc of good conduct m its inferior lanks, let the 
hollow economists g ibble a*’ they might 

We are prepaied to go into this suhjc et at fii gicatei length than our 
present limits will peimit, but slnll probably resume it in a future 
Number The tendency of the Older upon which we hive eoniinented 
certainly claims the serious consideration of tbeBij,tish (iovcrnm nt and 
Military Authoiitics, wliile the growth ind s mptoins ol tlic unconstitu 
tional excrescence which has been allowed to ape ind disfiguie our Mili- 
tary Service ouglit to he looked to without del ly 

On the 11th iilt tlie Cliristino-British foices wcic routed with great 
loss at Arngoiriaga, neai Bilhoa, h) the army of Don Carlos. The 
British, It appears, were called out to covei the retieat, but were com- 
])elled to join the general, flight 


We feel much satisfaction in having the opportunity of recording 
the testimony offered in the following letter by tlie French officers 
recently employed on a mission to tins eountry'^o the cordiality of their 
reception by their British brothers in arm« Wliilc we neither affect 
any violent predilection for the French nation^ nor believe^ tint a strict 
alliance with a state which, fiom irresistible influences, must ever con- 
tinue at hart the jealous rival of our own, is Iikily to piove the most 
conducive to our national inteiests or morals, yet should we be churls 
indeed did we refuse our respect or friendship to the many individuals 
of the rival country who claim both at our hands. 

It was our good fortune to be well acquainted with the officers in 
question during thpir stay in London, and it affords us unaffected plea- 
Biire to avail ourselves of a coincidence, which we'^ trust will be accept- 
able to them, to unite the expression of our personal estimation of their 
qualities as soldiers and gentlemen to the proofs of a corresponding 
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feeling on the part of tlie pioftssion at large, which their letter so hand- 
somely acknowledges. 

Mr Editor, — As it may not be ^enei illy known that the Commissioners 
appointed to revise the British penal code, with i \iew of ascertaining the 
customs of the Ficiich Aiiny, had lequcsted that Go\Linment to send foui 
Wheels of distinction and expericnie to this countM, I beg to infoim you, 
that in < omphance with that loquest, the undci mentioned Olliccis weie sent, 
and hive only 1 itely returned to Fiance, m/ — L e Buon dc Lostende, 
Colonel, Mons Bies, Chel dc Bitt , Le Baioii Beitiand, Chef de Batt , 
Mons Chapuis, C apit une , 

On then uinal in London, they weie invited to become honoraiy mem- 
bers of the two United SeiMce C tubs, ind pievious to then depaiturc were 
cnteitained at a public dmiiei gneiito them bv tlu memlicis ot the junior 
of those ^lubs On lening England they addiessed the enclosed leltei to 
the Committee ol the J U S C lub which, as it eMiiees a gieat deal of 
good leding is happily woided, ton may peiliips not deem iinwoitliy 
of I pi ice in youi ^ ilu ihk jouiiAl and it will, besides, ifloid great satistac- 
tion to the absent menibcis of tlul Club 

I am. Ml Editor, yodi obedient Sen ant, 

A Subscriber. 


London^ Sept 26 18 Jj 


Samcdi, Aout 1, 183'J. 

Mission Fiane Oise, pres 1( Go\ Biitiniqiie 
Messii IRS — All raoiiKiit de quittei \otu belU C ipitalc on nolio mis- 
sion est ItiraiiKc nous ( pioinons U besom dc ^ous e\piimci notie vivc gia- 
titude poin 1 icriieil tout coidi il, ct lea politesscs (jue nous a\ons U(U dans 
M)ti( hon 1 il)k Club run someiiii, cioyez k bien, lu stlluei i point de 
nolu iiKinoiK jSolis diions i n »s c )iKi!o 3 ens, i nos ciniiiades, eomhiens 
toiisetes uin ibks et ^ i^nez i etic comius nous coopcK ions aussi de tout 
nolle rci ui i 1 desp u iitie dc plus en plus des pKju^jC s indignes dc deux 
gi Hide s n itions , 

Jjouis \1V dit inticfoi'* I 11 spigne “ II n y a plus de Pyien^es, — 
aA(( lutdiit despiitct jilus de nntc li ciMlisatioii ftia due i la posteiite, 
nous 1 c -iiK ions J i M inchc n existc. plus ’ 

\eullcz igu ( 1 1( s idieiix et ks lemeiciments, Messicuis, 
de \olie ties kuiiibks ti tics 

, Obeiss ms SeiMtcuis, 

M Bicis 

B Bi KIR AND 

• CllAlMJlS 

• B De Lostende. 


A Messieuis ks Mtmhies du C omitt du 
Junioi United Seiyiee Club. 


On tlu 14tli of Sepleuihei the King honoied the Roy il Militiry College 
It S uulhuist with iMsitof inspection ki tlt»puipose of shewing that 
rslablishmciit to IIis M i)e ty s Msitoi PiiUf c Linesl of lie sse Philippsthal, 
Ills Majesty w n also iceonipiiiicd by the Queen, then Royal High- 
nesses the LindgiaMiie of Hesse llombuig ind Prim es ^Augusta, and the 
Duchess and Piinee ot S i\e Weiiiiu and attended by the Maiquess and 
Mile hioness of Conyngham, the Maiehioness W(llesle\, Lady De Lisle, 
Mademoiselle D Este, Lidy Caioline J eg.,e the Kail md C onntess ol Den- 
bigh, Loid Fiedeiick 1 ilz C laience, Loid Klphinstoiu, Cvloiiel Bowatei, &c 
The Royal Coittge ^vhlch eemsisfed of lour cariiiges and four with out- 
iideis, ai lived at the C ollege fioiii W indsoi about twehc o clock, and being 
met on the piecincts of the Kst ihhslimeiit by an eseoit of the 8th Royal 
Hussars, its entianee into the giouiids ol the InsUtutioii was announced by 
•U, S, JouftN. No dJ, Uci, 1835. T 
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a royal salute of twenty-one guns from the flag-staff battery. On their 
Majesties' anival on the parade, they wore received by the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor at the head of the battalion of Gentlemen Cadets un- 
der arms, with royal honouis. Having passed through the ranks, their 
Majesties and suite took their station at the point of review, and the Gentle- 
men Cadets marrhed part them in slow and quick time, and formed clos.’ 
columns, deployments, squares, and other evolutions, with their usual pre- 
cision and Steadiness. 

From the parade. Their Majesticr^ ascended the portico of the building, 
wliere the Officers and Professors of the Institution, and the Officers study- 
ing at the senior depaitinent/were successively presented by the Governor. 
After visiting the Chapel, Halls ot Study, the Dormitories ot the^Gentlcmen 
Cadets, and other paits of the Establishment, the llojal Party entered the 
Public Examination Room,vvhcie the military suivevs and plans, and the 
landscape drawings and sketches from nature, executed during tlie present 
terra, were suhmitted to the Ro 3 al iiis])cction. 

From the main building of the CollegeAthe Royal Party proceeded to 
the Riding House, wliere a class of twenty of the Gentlemen Cadets went 
through all the exercise of the school hefoie Their Majesties. After which, 
the Royal Visitors jiroceeded to the inaigin ot the lake in the College 
grounds, for the puiposo ol witnessing as much ol the coiirsi' of practical 
field fortification ami pontoonmg as could be exhibited at the moment. 
Here, aceoidingly, the class of Gentlemen Cadets preparing for iiuhhc 
examination m those branches of study before the Colh'giale Board at the 
end of the picsent term, were assembled, foit) ui number, and divided into 
four suh-divisions of diflerent strength, to be severally employ'd in con- 
structing a pontoon bridge, m making gabions and fasdiies, and in tracing 
on the ground the outline and profiles of a hastioned field foil, for the Rojal 
inspection ; the whole of these woiks being uiulei the able direction of the 
Piofessor ot Foitificatiuns, Majoi Ihossei, half-pa> uiiailaihed. While His 
Majest}, who showed the same giaciobs mteiest ui the pifVeedings of the 
dav which he is pleased on all occasions to extend to liiis Roval Foundation, 
was engaged with the Prince of Hesse m viewing the paities ol Genllemon 
Cadets who weie at wuik in fascine and gabion making, a flotilla oi seven 
rafts ol casks and boats in Ivvo columns, manned entiiely h) the remaining 
Gentlemen Cadets of the class, began hj bugle signal lu move down llie 
lake to th(' point at which it was projiosed to throw the pontoon bridge from 
the shore to one of the islands. At this point the lafts and hoat^ suc- 
cessive!) look up tlieir po,sijtioii in adimiabl»* older, and in less than thiitccn 
minutes the whole bridge, 120 feet lu length, 8 feet broad, and of sufficient 
biiovnnc) lor the passage of hglit aitilleiv, was put togetliei b) the )Oung 
gentlemen themselves, with a coiiectnes^ ami celerity which would have 
done cridit to a couipan> of expeiicnced ])ontoniuers. As soon as the 
budge was completed, Their Majesties and su.te passed over it, and mi- 
nutely examined its eoiistructioii. 

After this insjiection, tlie Roval Party partook of a collation at the Go- 
vernor's House, and returned to the College in time to visit the Halls before 
the voung gentlemen sat down to then dinnei, at which, it is needless to 
say, the Royal health was drunk with the utmost enthusiasm. 

About four o'clock, the battalion ol Gentlemen Cadets being again drawn 
up under arms on tlie parade to receive Their Majesties with ro)al honours, 
the Royal Party took their departure amidst loud cheers from the assembled 
concourse of spectators, and a second salute from the battery. 
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GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, &C. 

Horse Guaids, 1st July, 1835. 

The General Commamling in-Chitf hiving approved of the following instructions 
foi the truinpct-dutics ot the Cavalrj, which hive been airanged untlei the direction 
of a boaid of officers, and aie now authorised to he published liy Mr Harper, is 
pleased to command that the same shall ht adopted bj cvtiy rtgimcnt and coips ot 
Gavaliy m his Majesty’s scivict, and stnctlj icllitrcd to, without addition oi dtera- 
tioii, either as ngaids the soundings or llicii ipplication Hit duty soi ndings of 
every rcgimiiit are to be invoriihl} perfoimed on tiunipets in the kty of h 1 lat. 

A list of the prestiibcd tiunipet-soundings is aniuved. 

By comm ind ot the Right Hon. Gen Lord Hill, Commanding-in Chief, 

J oiiN Macuonai u, a G. 

IISl OF JUl MFH SOUNDlNOS 

Soundings foi C imj) and Quaiters — No 1 RevcilRe 2 Stables 3 Iced 
4. Iioot%nd S iddk. j 1o Hoist oi Gtiuial Pai ide — (lo be used for, and ippli- 
callc to, all Par ules ( xtc pt Watiriiig Oidci , also applicable for Mounting on Line 
of March, oi in tlit Iield). 0 D^imss oi no Parade. 7 W ittriug ( all. b Mtss- 
C ill — (lo be ustd foi Officcis Dinntts is well as foi Soldiers’ Bieikfast and 
Hiiiner) ). Watch *'ctting. 10 VI uni — (^lo be used in else of anj sudden 
emtigeiu}) 11 Officeis Cill — (1 he fiist p iit, soimdid liy itself sinnnions Squad- 
ron Lcadt is onlO* 1- Serjeants ( all — ("The fust pirt, soinuUd bj itself, sum- 
mons Scrjeint M ijois only) Tnimpc tors oi B iiid J1 Orchis 

Soundings loi 1 leld 1 xercise — No 1 Pinch Maich — (Used for Salute). 2 
Walk. ) liot. 4. Gallop 0, (.huge 0 Halt. 7 Reticat. 8 Rally 0 Skii- 
imsh 01 Puisne 10. Cease Firing ll.Recill. 12. Annul. 


Horse Guards, August 31, IS*!*:). 

Loid Hill has le ison to appu bend, that tilt oideis j rohibiting the introduction of 
Oiuige Lodges into the irmj hut not btcii duly eominuinc ited to the noncommis- 
sioned ofhccis and pin ites, oi,il communicated, that they have not been sufficiently 
e\j 1 mud ind undei stood 

Ills Lordshij^ now lelers comm iiuUng officeis ot regiments to the conficlential 
ciuul ir ktti IS of tlu Jsl of .hil> 1 22 iiid 1 1th of Novtinbc i 1S2‘) upon the ioie- 
goiug snbjec t uid clt el in s^ th it any oflieir, non eommissioned cihtci, oi soldier, 
who shill heie iltei institute oi eountenanct an Oiai gt Lodge oi my otlui meeting 
oi society whitsccvci for paity jHiiposis in b iii icks qiiiiltiR oi c imp, shall be 
biought to trial I eioit a (tenei il (.unit JM iifi il feu diso) t clieiiee of orclc is 

IJis Ijoidship, inou oven ptieinptoiiU foibids tlie itteiidince of either officer or 
sol liei at ()i in,,e Lodges, by whomsoever oi whensoever held 

Ji e j resent cnclei is to be* read to the troops periodic illy on the paiade with the 
Aitieles of W ir 

By eominand of the Right Hon. Gen LoldTIl^ll ( ommanding iii-C bief, 

• John M VLuoN 11 1 ), V.G. 


Ihc London (ii/cttc of Tuesday , the 1 >th of Septc mbci eonl iins in order — 
^ 111 it the inimUi of *^1 rjt ints (n it iiidiuhiig the Scin int Mijors) lomc on the 
c \isting est d lishnu n1 ot the diseml dud Slatl ot the Ajilili i in (ne il But un ind 
litliiullc oi tlu Kith of Oetebei next, ledueecl in the prop ntions spt cilied iii the 
silieiule iiiiiexLcl — 

Stitementoi tlu pioj ortioii ot Seije nits in cach^n gnnent n ittalion, oi coips of 
IMilitii in (tic it Blit 1111 iiid lulind, jiioposecl to le leciiued on the 10th of Octobei, 
JS I), puisuint to the ict oi ihe 5th and (»th W ill 1\ cap t 7 
List No 1 — Regiments lu which a picqiortion ot tliree-fomtlis is to be reduced. 
Cornwill, Sonic isit, 2iid , Wilts, A i gyle and Bute, Ayi^iuie, liiveimss-shirt , 
Hants, Isle of W ight, • 

List No 2 — Regiments in which a piopoition of two thuds is to he leduced 
Devon, 1st, 01 > ist, I)c\oii, North Devon South , Someiset,! st , Suffolk, W^est , 
AVoieester, Aberdeen, Be iwiekslnie, loifii uul Kiiienclin^, Kiikcuclbiight, Ross, 
Sutlieiland, and Cioiiu*ithy, Aim igh,* Doing il, Kild iie, Kilkeiiuy , Mayo, North, 
M lyo, South , Queen s County, R iseummoii Sligo, lyioiie 

List No 3 — Ri gimcnts in which i propoit on ol one h ilf is to be reduced 
Anglesta, Bedford, Berks, (.ainbiidge, Caiinaitheii, (ainirvon, C ornwall and 
Devon Minus, Cumberland, Gloucester, North, Huntingdon, Kent, 1 ast , Lan 
tashiie, Ibt, Loudon, MoA.tgomeiy , Northumbcrlaud, Uxfoid, Pern bioke, Radnor, 
. T 2 
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Rutland, Salop, StaffoiiK Suffolk, Eabt; Warwick, Lanarkshire, PertliBiuie, Renfrew, 
Carlow, Clare, Cork, South; Down North; Down, South; Dublin, County; 
Dublin’ City, Ktn>, Longfoid, Louth, Meath, Monaghan, Waterford, Westmeath, 
Wicklow. 

List No 1 — Rcf^iments in which a proportion of one-third is to be reduced. 

BrLCon, Rucks, Cheshiie, Denbigh, Derby, Dorset, Duiham, Essex, East; Essex, 
West , Flint, Glamoigan, Gloucester, South , Hants, North ; Hants South ; 
llcrcfoid, Hertford, Kent, West, Lancashiie, 2nd, Lancashire, 5id, Leicester, 
Carcbgin, Lincoln, Noith , Lincoln, South, Meiioneth, Middle sc \, Eist , Middlesex, 
\^est, Middlesex, Westminster, NortoWv, West, Norfolk, East; Moinnoiith, 
Northampton, Nottin^hamsliiie, Sunpy, Isl , Siiirey, 2nd, Sussex, Toiiei Hamlets, 
1st, Towel Hamlets, 2iid , Westmoielaiid, ^oik, West Ruling, Jst, \.oik, "West 
Riding, 2nd , Yoik, West Riding. Jid, Yoik, Noith Riding, Yoik, I ast l^^ng, 
Dumtnesshire, Edinbiugh, Fifeshue, Stilling, \ntnin, tavin, Coik, Noith ,^R)ik, 
City , Feimanagli, Galway, King s Coiintj, Leitiim, Lime nek, Count} , Limeiick, 
City, Loiidouderr}, Tippeiar}, W exfuid. 

Wai-Offce, Si^t in, 183*). 

Sill — 1 have the honour to accpia nt } 0 Uj thit j>ndcr the provisioVis ot tlie Act of 
the 3 and 6 W^illiam IV, cap 37, the Diiim Majois ind Diumnu is ot c\cit Militia 
Regiment, aie to be leduccd , and that in pmsiiiiiee of an Oulu in ( ounul, d.ited 
J)tli inst , Seijcaiitb of the legimciit imdti t our comm and aie ilso to be reduced. 
The lediiction is to be considered as taking itieet tiom the lOtli ol next yunth but 
all the individuals to be ri duced ma> imnuchatcl} leceivc then pi} ( mil in Ireland 
the lodging and fiul allowances 'i to that day, and those who hd\e no cl urn to the* 
out pension, will he allowed a furthei .advance ot pay (but ii t of lodging or iiul 
moiny), to complete the puiod of six months fioin the dati ol the ueupt tf this 
h ttc r. Tlie men who hue scivcd twinty years without inteiiuption in tlie cinhodied 
Militia, and on the Stall, v. 11, although not unfit lor seiviec, I e ])laec(l on the s line 
late of pension as if thc} weit disabled , in the east of driimn cis, scivit liom the age 
of 16 may be utkontd, but m otbci ci^es, no seuici iiciioiis to 11 1 ige ol IS will be 
admitted. Ihe men nho claim these service pensions will i ul It uqaiied to 
appear in peison at Chelsea oi Kiliniiuhim, but then disthii.^es with aceuiate 
statements ot scuict, aie to be foiwardid to those cst iblishmeiits Scijt ints, who, 
not coming witlnn thc above cl us ot seivue, m ly claim the ptnsitn Ts invalids, are 
to ap^iear bclore the Doaid of f helsca oi Kilni iinh nn, they will 1 ». allowed the iisi il 
maieliing money to those places, and, il idn itted on tlu jicnsion, tlu usuil illov - 
aiiee on then letuin to then own homes If not adimtUd, they wdl uime thc 
same advance of jii} as those who have no j n tensions to thc pensiem liu men 
who le entitled to eompensitioii in 1 eu of clothing, may rcceiie it to the Jlst Oe- 
toljcr. Siiih instinct oils as may he dee me d neeessdj} loi dehvtiiiig tlu iiuis and 
stores to the Orduanee Depiitnunt, will he eonvi}ed I y the Sceictii} ol State toi 
the Home Depaituu lit, oi h} tlu Loid Lieutenants ot Iiel ind uspiLlnel}, to tlu 
Lieutenants ot counties, the c\ft i j a} of the acting C^uditcira istu ^cijc iiit is to 
tease from the d ite ol such delivery, when the leduction shill have been efiech d. I 
beg lobe favouied with a statement of the mums iiifl aggregate sciviccj oi the ludi- 
vieluals lediieed. Ihive, 5.c. Howick. 

The Colonel ol the Regiment, Militia. 


ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCLEDINGS CONNFCTl D 
Will! THE \RMY AND NAV\. 

(Loi)lmucd fioin p 133 ) 

Captain RolnsoHi, Case — Ihe CommitUc foi nupunug into thc c ise of Geiuiil 
Daihiig hiving beei^ ap])onitcd, Lend J Russell hioiight foiwaid his inolion loi 
restruting the Commntee fioin eiiitiing into the ciicumstances coni ected with the 
couit-maili iH poll Cupt Robison. An amendment was pu posed by Mr M O’Con- 
nell to the efiect that the Committee shemld have power to iiupine into every thing 
with the exception onU of the hiiding ami the sente i ce. A del ute ensiu'd, and upon 
a division theie appeau d — for the motion 80, loi the amendment 86 

The Mililia Bill was read a second time. 

Monday, lOth August 

Orange Lodgm w the Anni/.^Mi Hume moved that a select eommitte.c be ap- 
pomted to imiuire mto Orange Lodges su Gieat Biitaui and thc Coleiucs Ihis 
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motion p;avo rise to a discussion which after repeated divisions was adjourned till 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday, llth Auj^iist. 

Mifitia Staff Reduction /?///.— The Iluiiso went into Committee on the Bill: the 
V first clause was opposed, but earned on a division, by 9G to 23. The remaining 
clauses were agieed to without opposition. 

0; ange Ijidgts . — A Committee wa«i appointed to iiiqune into the progress of Orange 
Lodges 111 England and Scotland. — Tin* adjouined debate on Mr. Hume’s lesolutions 
respecting Oiaiige Lodges was lesumtd tiid continued duiiiig the rLinaindci of the 
sitting. The icsolutions (sefe last Niimbci) wc^e agii.ed to, atUi some divisions. 

Wednesday, 12th August. 

Staff' R( duct ton RilL — The thud reading was earned on a division, by 109 

to 9. 

^ Monda}, 17th August. 

Otauqe Lodqes in iht Armif — Loid John Kiissell lead the following answer of his 
Majest}, to the%ddiess piesente ^ fioin the House — “ I ha\e leceived yoiii dutiful 
addiess, submitting to me ceitaiii le'-olution on the bub)cct ( f Oiaiige Lodges ui the 
Arm}. M} attintion has betu, and shill toiitiiiiu to be, diicttcd to practices cou- 
traiy to l.ie uguhitions, and injmious to, the discipline of ni} tioops. I owe it no 
less to the dignity of my tiown, than to Hue s ifety of tlu (ounti}, and the welfaio 
of my h ai^^ and lo}al Alm^ , to discomage ind puveiit cvei} attempt to nitiodiice 
secret SOI letiLs into its laiilvs, and you may leiy upon my detenniiiatioii to adopt the 
most ^ fleet ual nuaus loi that puipose.’' (Loud cheeis fioni the Miiuslciial benches ) 
Loid .1 Russell then hiought up his Majesty's answei, and moved that it bo inseiteJ 
on the Jouiiials, ivliich was oideied accoidingl}. 

Tuesday, 18th August. 

Orange in the Armif — Mi.W II. Old appealed at the Bar of the llonso 

with a iLpoit fioin tin Sc'eit ('ommittce appointed to iiiqinre into the existence of 
Oi inge Lodges iii that poilioii of oiii Aini\ wliidi is m llic colonies. The repoit 
st itcd, tb it ‘ h iving called upon Licnttnaiil-C olom.1 rairmin, IKputy Grand Tiea- 
surci and I) ^"♦t^ («i iiid Sicrctai} of the Lo} al Outuge Institution of Great Biitaiii, 
(who Ills ilioul} aj^H.iied and gncii evidence before them,) to pi oduce a letter- 
book which he idmits to b(« in his po^s^ ssion, uid which he tilso admits to contain 
copies of littcis iiiteicd b\ himself and liis assist int, having lehicnce to the affairs 
of tlu Oi iiigi Insiitulion, he lefused to piodiue the s iid Itlfer liook ” Onlfred — 
^ Tliat Lieuieii int-l oloni 1 Fairm m do attend this House to nioirow at five o’clock '* 

Wednesday, 19th August. 

Otanjr Lodqes in the AnTiif . — Mi. Hume moved that Lieutenint-Colonel Fairman, 
Dcjnit} Gland Trtasinei and Secictaiy of the Oraiy^e Institution of Great Britain, 
he called to the Bai toi lelusing to pioduce to th(*Committee on Oiauge Institutions 
a letter-book which he .fdmittcd to be m liis possession — The motion having been 
agn^l'd to, ( olonel rairman wis hiought to the Bai, wlicie be piisisted in his refusal 
to produce the Icttci-book, on the giouiid that it was a piivate book of his own. — 
Ml. Wall ice then moved that Colonel rairman le tikeii into the custody of the 
Seiieaiit at Aims, and caTrud to his house, v.licic the Serjeant it-Aims should seize 
the boeik, togcthei with •^ucli othei papeis as might he found theie iclatnigto Oiaiige 
Lodges! — Mi.C, IMham be -.ought English Gentlemen to le fleet upon the couisc 
whuli it was pioposed they should pursue. A de^jiotic monaieh might cut off the 
head of a mail who tliwaitcd hmi, hut tint act, though moie ciuel, would not be 
a jot moie tjiauiiicil tln.ii that which the icpiesentativcs of a (lee people were called 
upon to perpetrate.” — Col. Fairman, who had been oideiid to withdraw while the 
motion of Mr. Wkillace was made, was again cillcd, when t^b following occiiiied : — 
Ml Waihurton : Wheie is the book whichjoiiiefuseto produce — C’ol, Fairman : 
“ At iny house.” — Mr. Waihurton “Where is that — Col. Fairman : “ In Sur- 

icy.” Mr. WaiburtDii; ‘‘ At wlnt place in Suiroy (Murmurs.) — On the motion 
of Mr. Shdwthe witness was ordeied io withdraw. Mr, Shaw said that he felt 
bound to interrupt the Honourable "Member when he was proceeding to extract 
fiom the witness a confession of his piivate residence. (Wliy not ^ from the 
Mimstcii.ll benches) Why not ^ W’^as it really meant that the officers of that 
House should be sent to the hou es of Biitish subjects to seize upon their private 
papers for the purpose of satisfying the curiosity of certain Honoiiiablo Mem- 
* beis ^ He imploied Gentlemen to reflect, that they were about to establish a pie- 
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cedent which might lead to the worst possible consequences.* When he heard the 
Hon. Member submit his motion, he could scarcely believe that he was m earnest. — 
After a discussion it was agreed* on the motion of Mr. S Rice, that Col. Fairman 
should be called to the Bai and inioimed that the House was of opinion that he was 
bound to produce the book. Col. Fairman having been called in, was addressed by 
the Speaker in the following terms : — “ It is my duty to inform you that the House 
is of opinion that you are bound to produce the book of which you have spoken in 
your evidence, and which you have declined to lay beioie the Committee. Without 
adverting to the foundation of what you con^ideied a point of honour, I am confident 
that when the House has come to a d<*<*ision that you ought to produce the book, you 
will forthwith comply, because you must be aware that the hist duty oi a witness, 
and one which supeisedes all private and personal considerations, is to yield a pmnipt 
obedience to the pleasuie of this House.’’ Col. Fairman withdrew, and here the 
matter dropped. 

Thursday, 20th August. 

Orange Lodges >72 ihe Army. — Mr. Hume presented a Report fr..m the Orange 
Lodges’ Committee, which stated that Lieut.>Coloiiel Fairman had again been called 
before the Committee, and had again refused to pioduce the book containing cone- 
spoiideucc lespecting the Orange Lodges. lie muvtd, having noothci course, that 
the Speaker do issue his wairant for the apprehension oi ( ol. Fairman, and his 
commitment to Newgate. Agreed to. Mi. Hume said that it next itmained for 
the House to determine whether the inquiries of the Committee should be stopped 
here. — Mr Warburton moved that the Seijeant-at-Aims be instructed to g«> imme- 
diately to the residence of Lieut. -(Jolonel Fairman and seaich fur the letter-book. 
— Loid J. Russell said that he had no doubt about the power of the House, but he 
wished such a proposition to be made as would have the geueial santiion — Mi War- 
burton moved that the House do adjourn — Mr. Hard) tonteiuled th it tin.) had no 
right to demand a puvate letter-book, contrary to the wish of the ownei. — Mr Hume 
had waited to see whether the House would have the courage to support the Com- 
mittee. If the motion lor adjournment weie withdr.xwu he would at the luxt sitting 
move that the House send and seize the book^— Lord J RusstU had no doubt about 
the power of the House, and thought that the powei could nevei be except by its 
misuse. Under all the circumstances, it this motion we^i^e made, he must oppose it. 
The question was eventually deieried, 

Copt Hobison'^s Case . — On the motion by Mr. Tooke, that the Committee on Geu. 
Darling have powei to send iorpeisons, papers, andrecoids, some warm conveisation 
arose, Sir H. Hardinge condemning the Committee as having acted on btai Cham- 
ber principles. 

Fiiday, 21st August. 

Orange Ltflges m the Army — ^The Serjeant-at Arms announced that messengers 
had been despatched to the residence ot Col Fairman, in accordance with the direc- 
tion of the House ; that they had there made diligent search for him, but without 
success; and that they had continued there, being relieved at stated times through- 
out the night, but Col. Fairman had not leturiied — Mi Hume stated that it was 
not his intention to pioceed further with the motion respecting the production oi the 
book which Col. Fairman had reiused to deliver to the Committee on Oiange Lodges, 
as it had been uscertiiiied that the book in question was not to be ioimd. This 
announcement was received with loud cheeis fiom the Ministerial benches. 

Ufonday, 24th August. 

Mi/iha . — On the motion of the Secretary-at-War, a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare the Militia Kstimates. 

Tuesday, 28th August. 

Naval O^cerx.— Sir E Codrmgton presented a petition from a gentleman named 
Boyes, coiupuiumg of being struck off the Half-Puy List without any charge being 
brought against him. He also presented several other petiUous from individuals, 
complaining oi similar treatment. 

Capt. Hobnon's Oise — Mr. James Oswald, the Chairman of the Committee, 
reported that Norman McLean had been guilty of gross prevarication. Ordered that 
the individual in question be committed to the custody ot the Serjeant-at-Arms. 

Tuesday, 1st September. 

Capt. JRolnmi 8 ( aw — Mr. Took© brought up the Report of the Committee on 
General Darling’s conduct, which was read by the clerk at the table. — Sir H. 
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Hardinge proposed^ that as General Darling had been for some time subjected to 
imputations, and as the Report completely exonerated him, it should be printed and 
circulated with the votes. — The Speaker said there was no reason for departing from 
the ordinary course — Mr. Aglionby observed that there was an allegation m the 
^Report that no evidence had been offered m support of the other charges against 
^General Darling, besides those involved in the case of Sudds and Thompson. That 
was tnie as a matter of fact ; but the inference ought not to be drawn from it that 
the Committee had come deliberately to the same opinion on the subject of the other 
charges, as in the case of the twp soldiers. — Mr Tooke said that ho had put the 
question iii Committee whether there was Iny evidence to be offered on the subject 
of the other allegations, and none being tendered, a resolution was handed to him 
and agreed to, to the effect that it should be reported that none such had been 
offeredL — Mr. Tulk remarked, that the Committee had been unfairly dealt with. 
After many members had left it, an addition had been made to the repoit which 
had not b^en contemplated by them. The Report was then laid on the table. 

HEPOIIT Ol THr COMMiriEF. 

The Select Cofllmittoc appointeiV to inquire into the conduct of General Dailiiig, 
while Governor of New South Wales, particularly with reference to the grants of 
Ciown Lands by him, his treatment of the public press, the cise of Captain Robison 
and the New South Wales Veteran ( ompaiiies, and the alleged instances of cruelty 
towaidb the ^soldiers Sudds and Thompson, and other jursons, and who were em- 
powered to repoit their observations thereupon to the IJoiise, together with the 
minutes ot the evidence taken befoie them, hive agieed to the following Report: — 
Youi Committee ha\e inquiied into the cases of the soldiers Sudds and Thomp- 
son, and 111 sup])oit ot the charges prtftired against Gcnei il Dailiiig m leierence to 
those intlivuluals examinerl Capt. Robison, Noi man M^I can, and Dr Douglas, being 
the only witnesses tendcud to yo ir Committee. Ihty also had recourse to the 
several papeis on the subject laid ujioii the tible of the House , but they did not 
deem it necessary to call lor any witnesses iii explanation or defence of the conduct 
of Geneial Darling. 

“ Under these ( ircumstantts, your Committct, without entering into any detailed 
statement of the^videiice, or of the grounds on which they have arrived at that con- 
clusion, beg to repoit t(*the house their opinion, that the conduct of General Darling, 
with lespcct to the punishment inflicted on Sudds and Thompson, was, under the 
pcculiai ciicuinstanccs of the colony, especially at that penod, and of lepeated 
inst inces on the part of the soldiei), of misconduct simil ir to that for which the indi- 
viduals ill question weie punished, entirel} fiee fioin blame, and that there appeals 
to have been nothing in General D irhng’s suhsiqucut conduct, m relation to the 
ease of the two soldicis, or in the lepoits theieot which he lorwaided to the Govern- 
iiiciit at home, inconsistent with his duty as a public functionary, or with his honour 
as an officei and a gentleman ^ 

‘‘Your Committee having lead the petition of •Mi. Robeit Dawson, which has 
been leferied to them, aieftt opinion that it contains mattei which cannot be inves- 
tigatetrby this Committee with advantage, the subject being more properly cognizable 
by the Colonial Office. 

“ No evidence was tendered to your Committee in sujiport of the remaining chaiges 
comprised in the ordei of reference 

“ September 1 ” 

Monday, 7 th Septembei, 

Mr. Hume brought up the Report of the Select Ctminittee appointed to inquire 
into the state of Oiaiige Lodges in Knglaml , and, in noving that the Report be 
printed, stated, that it lecoininended to the attention of the House the orders issued 
by the Commander of the Forces on the dlst uU , declariiy that any officer oi 
soldier who should attend any legimental m othei lodge should be brought to a 
court-martial aiid be dismissed the service , and the Committee lecommended to the 
House the adoption of a similar principle with respect to persons holding civil 
offices — that was to say, that any pcisoii holding office under the ( rown, and 
belonging to any society, joined togethesimdei secret oaths, stgns or tokens, should 
be dismissed fioin his office Mi Hume added, that he should feci it to be his duty 
to lay upon the table the cofiy of an Address to the Crown on this subject, of which 
early next session he should move the adoption by the House. Ihc Addiess 
would be to the effttt ho had stated — namelj, to pray his Majesty to dismiss fioin 
Ivs service all persons who belonged to Orange er other societies bound by seciet 
oaths, signs, or tokens. 
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and reference to the foreign service of regiments. 


Begiments and 
Corps 

Stations of 
Troops 01 Service 
Companies 

Stations of 
Dcp6tB. 

( 

kear of 
1 ^ 111 ^ on 
Foicigti 
Scrvicj 

keni of 
u turn 
horn 
Foiti.jn 
ServKt 

Whence 

returned. 

/ 

Agents 

Biitish k Iiit»h 
Lstublishmeut. 

1st Life-gds. 

Regent’s Park 



1816 

France 

Collyer 

2n(l do . 

Hyde Paik . 


, , 

1816 

Fiance 

Cox & Co. 

Rl Horse-gds 

Windsor . . 



1816 

France 

Cox &. Co, 

1 St Drag >gds. 

Biimingham . 


, , 

1816 

1 1 ante 

Cox & Co 

2nd do.. 

Ipswich , . 



1818 

Fiance 

v^OX & Co. 

3rd do . 

L)ublin . . . 



18U 

Spain 

Cl 1 & Cane 

4th do. . . 

Brighton . * 



1813 

1*01 tugal 

Col.& Cane 

5th do. . 

Edinburgh . 



181 1 

Spain 

Cox & Co, 

6th do. . 

Yo-k . . . 



1808 

Buen Ayies 

C ollvei 

7lh do. . . 

Dublin . . . 



1799 

11 oil ind 

Col ixCane 

1st Diagoons 

Newbridge . 


, , 

1816 

Fi ince 

Ho[ kinson 

2nd do . . 

Leeds . . . 



1816 

Fiance 

Cox & C 0 . 

3rd do. . . . 

Cork . . . 

• • • • 


1818 

Fiance 

Hopkinson 

4lh do. . , 

Bombay . . 

i • • • 

1822 



Hopkinson 

6lh do. . , . 

Ipswich . , 



1816 

France 

Cox & Co. 

7th Hussars . 

Nottingham . 



1818 

trainee 

C o\ At C 0. 

8th do. . . 

Hounslow . 



1823 

Bengal 

Hopkinson 

9th Lancers • 

CoNentiy , . 



1813 

l*ortugal 

Cox A. Ai. 

10th Hussars . 

Glasgow . . 



1828 

Portugal 

Cox Av Cane 

11th Lt. Drag 

Bengal . . . 


1819 



Collyer 

12th Lancers . 

Dorchestci . 



1828 

Portugal 

Cox &, Co 

13th Lt, Drag 

Madras. . . 


‘1819 



Cox &L Co. 

14th do.. . 

Longford . . 



1814 

^ pain 

Cox & Ai 

15th Hussars 

Cahir . . . 


, . 

ISIG 

1 lanec 

C ox & Ai. 

16lh Lanceis . 

Bengal . . . 


1822 



Cox Av. Co. 

17th do , . 

Manchestci . 


, , 

1823 

Bombay 

Hopkinson 

Gr.Gds 1st hat 

Dublin . . . 



1828 

Poitngal 


. . 2d bat 

The Tower , 



1818 

hiance 


• • 3d bat 

Knightsbndge 


. . 

1818 

France 


ColdstJ 1st bat 

Wellington B 



1814 

1 ranee 


Gds.\2d bat 

Wiiidsoi . . 



1818 

1 ranee 

Cox & Co. 

Sc.Fu fist bat 

Portman St. . 



1814 

Fiance 


G(l8.(2d bat 

St Geo Bar. 


, , 

1828 

Portiig il 


1 * f 1 st bat 

W, Indies’' , 

Casltebar 

1826 





Eiini>killen . 

. . 


1831 

Madras 

Cox & Ar. 

2nd do. . . 

Bombay , . 

Chithani . 

1825 



Ashley 

3iddo.. . . 

Bengal . . . 

Chitham . 

J828 



Cox 6c Co. 

4th do. . . 

N S. Wales . 

Chatham . 

1832 



Cox & Co 

5lh do. , . 

Malta . . . 

Dover • . 

3831 



Cox & Atk. 

6th do. . • 

Bombay . . 

Chatham . 

1S21 



Cox At Co. 

7lhdo. , . . 

Malta*. . . 

Dublin . . 

1825 



Cox 6l Ai. 

8lh do , , 

Jamaica . . 

Bultevant . 

18J0 



Cox & Co. 

9th do . . . 

Mauritius! . 

Chatham . 

1832 



Cox & Ar. 

10th do. . . 

loni in\**l. 

Brecon . . 

1826 


4 

Cox & Co. 

11th do.. . . 

Ionian Kl. 

Waterford “ 

1826 


1 

Hopkinson 

l2thdo . . 

Manchester , 


, , 

1834 

GibidltaiH 

Cox & Co. 

13th do. . . . 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham . 

1822 



Cox & Co. 

14ihdo. . . 

DuUiiu* . . 

• • • • 


1831 

Bengal 

Cox At Ar. 

15th do . . . 

C anada . . 

Armagh . 

■^827 



Cox & Co. 

|6thdo. . . 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham . 

1819 



Kirkland 

I7th do. . . 

, N S Wales 

Chitham . 

1830 



Cox & Co. 


* Ordered home. 


1 Ordered to Bengal. 


t Ot(?ercd to West Indies. 
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Regiments and 
Corps. 

X 

Stations of 
Service 
Companies 

Stations of 
Depots. 

Year of 
going on 
Foieigii 
Service 

Year of 
letiirii 
iiig fiom 
t’ortigii 
Service 

Whence 

retuitg^d. 

Agents 

British & Irish 
Establishment 

18lh Foot 

. 

Birr .... 

.... 

.. 

1832 

Ionian Isl. 

Cox & Cane 

19fh do. . 


W. Indies. . 

Newcastle . 

iko 



Cox & Co. 

20th do . 


Bombay . . 

Chath{|ii . 

J819 



Cox bi Co. 

21st do. . 


Van Die Land 

Chatham . . 

1833 



Cox Co. 

22i-d do. 


Jamaicd . . 

Hull . . . 

1826 

• 


Cox & Co, 

23rd do. . 


Blackburn . 

. ■ ... 

. . 

1834 

Gibialtar 

Cox & Co. 

2dth do. 


Canada. . . 

Kinsalc . . 

1829 



Colly.&.Cane 

2')th do. . 


W.Indies*. 

Newbridge . 

1826 



Cox & Ar. 

26th do. . 

%* 

Bengil . . . 

Chatham . 

1828 



La VI ric 

27th do. . 


Cape of G. H 

Nenigh. . . 




Cox ^ Ar. 

28ih do. 


N-!5,Wj|e<! . 

Chatham . . 

1835 



Cox Co. 

29th do. . 


Mmntius . 

Tralee . 

1826 



Cox & Cane 

30th do 


Bcnmida. . 

Limerick . , 

1834 



Cox bs. Ar. 

31st do. . 


Bciigil . . 

Chatham . 

1825 



Downes 

.12nd do 


( an ida . , . 

Plymouth . . 

1830 



Hop. & Cane 

33id do . 


•Newry . . . 

. . • * 


1832 

Jamaica 

Cox & Co. 

31tli do. 


N Amend . 

• • ... 

1829 



Cox & Co. 

35tli do. . 


i ei iiioy . , 

. . . . 

, . 

1832 

W. Indies 

Cox & Ar. 

J6(‘i do. 


W. Indies . 

PI) mouth. . 

1830 



Price & Ar. 

37tli do. . 


lannici . . 

Plymouth . 

1830 



Law &L Cane 

.)8lh do 


Bengal*. . 

Chatham . . 

1818 



Cox & Co, 

39lfi do. . 


IVI idi as . . 

Chatham . 

1827 



Cox &; Co. 

JOth do 


Bombay . . 

Chatham . 

1821 



Law lie 

41st do . 


M \di as . . 

Chatham . 

1822 



Cox & Co, 

42nd do. 


Ionian LI. . 

Fort George 

1825 



Cox & Co. 

43rd do. . 


N. Amenca . 

Clonmel . . 

1835 



Cox & Ar. 

4*1 til do 


Btflfeil. . . 

Challum 

1822 



Cox & r 0 . 

4^n\\ do . 


Madias 

Chatham . 

1819 



Cox & Co. 

46‘tli do. 


Bcllast . . 

• 

, , 

1833 

Madras 

Cox & Ar. 

47th do 


(jihraltai 

Boyle . • 

1834 



Cox & Ar. 

48ll) do. 


VVeedon . . 



1835 

Madias 

Cox & Co. 

lOlhdo . 


Bengal . . 

Chathun . 

1822 



Cox & Co. 

SOih do. 


N S Wales 

Chatham 

1834 



Cox & Co. 

<5 1st do. . 


Kilkenny . 

• • • • 


1834 

Ionian LI. 

Kirk. &Caiie 

52nd do 


Alhlonc . . 



1831 

N . America 

Cox & Cane 

53id do. . 


Malta . . 

Cork . . . 

1829 

% • 


Cox & Co. 

54th do 


Madras . . .| 

> C h Ilham . . 

1819 



Cox & Co. 

55 ih do » 


Madias . . 

C hatliam 

1821 



Cox & Co. 

56th do. 


Jamaiia . . 

Sunderland 

1831 



Cox & Ar. 

57th do • 


Madias . . 

CliUharii . . 

1825 



Cox & (Jo. 

58th do. 


Ce)loii . . . 

• Plymouth . 

1828 



Cox & Co. 

59lh do. . 


Gibi altar . 

Portsmouth 

1834 



Cox & Ar. 

60th do Istbdt 

Malta. . . . 

Stockport . 

1830 



Cox & Ar. 

2d bat 

Cork-j- . . . 

Claie Castle. 

1835 



Cox & Ar. 

61st do. 


Ceylon . . . 

Chatham . . 

1828 

• 


Cox & Co. 

62nd do. . 


M idras . . 

Chatham . . 

1830 1 



Cox & Co. 

63id do. 


Madras . . 

Chatham . 

1829 



Collyer 

64lh do. '. 


Jamaica . . 

Stilling. . . 

1831 


# 

Cox & Ar. 

65th do. 


W. Indies. . 

Chatham . . 

1829 



Cox & Co. 

66th do. . 


Canada. . . 

Plymouth . 

*1827 



Cox & Atk. 

67th do. 


W. Indies . 

Fermoy. . . 

1831 



(^)x & Ai . 

68th do. , 


Gibialtar . . 

Portsmouth 

1834 



Hopkinsoii 

69th do. 


W. Indies • . 

Shetrncss . 

1831 


t 

Kirk, k Ca. 

70ihdo. . 


Gibi dtar . . 

Porlsmoulli . 

1834 



Cox & Ca. 

7 1st do . 


Edinburgh . 

. • . . . 


1834 

Bermuda 

Puce 

72nd do. . 


Cape of G H. 

, Londonderry 

1828 



Cox & Co. 

73rd do. 

• 


Ionian Isl. . 

Coik. . . . 

1827 



Lawrie 


• OidcrcJ liomc. t Ordeied to Gibraltar, 
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Regiments and 
(’orps. 

Stations of 
Service 
iX^ompanies. 

Stations of 
Dop6ts. 

Year of 
going oil 
Foreign 
Service. 

Year of 
return- 
ing from 
Foreign 
Service. 

Whence 

retained. 

Agents. 
British & Irish 
Establishment 

A 

74th Foot • . 

W. Indies . 

Omagh . . 

1834 



Hop.& Ar. 

75th do. . . . 

Cape of G. H. 

Buttevant • 

1830 



Cox & Co. 

76lh do. . . 

W. Indies . 

Paisley . • . 

Jj834 



Cox & Ar. 

77th do. . 

Glasgow . . 



1834 

Jamaica 

Cox & Co. 

78lhdo. . . 

Ceylon , . . 

Galway . . 

1826 



Cox & Co. 

70th do. , 

Canada . . 

Aberdeen . 

1825 



Lawrie 

80th dp.. . 

Chatham* . 


• . . 

, , 

1831 

Ionian Isl. 

Cox 6l Ca. 

81st do. . . 

Dublin . , 


• • . 

. , 

1831 

Bermuda 

Cox &c Ar. 

82nd do. . . 

Mullingar . 


• . . 

. . 

1832 

Mauritius 

Law. & Ar. 

83rd do. . 

N. America . 

Drogheda. , 

1834 


A 

Cox & Co. 

84th do. . . 

Jamaica . . 

Youghal . . 

1827 


1 

Cox & Co. 

85tli do. . . 

Dublin . . . 


• . . 

4 * * 

1831 

M4lta 

Cox & Ar. 

86'th do. . • . 

W. Indies. . 

Cashel . . . 

1826 



Cox & Co. 

87ih do. . . . 

Mauritius . . 

Chatham . . 

1831 



Cox At Co. 

bSth (Jo. . . . 

Ionian Isl. . 

Kinsalc • . 

1825 



(’ox & Co. 

89th do. . . 

Coikt . . 


• • • 

. . 

1831 

Madras, 

Cox & Ar. 

90th do. . . . 

Gorki . . • 


. . . 


1831 

Ionian Isl. 

Cox N. Ar. 

91st do. . . . 

Naas . . . 

. 

» , , 

. . 

1831 

Jamaica 

Hop. & Ca. 

92 nd do. . . . 

Gibialtarjj. . 

Perth . . 

1833 



(’ox & Co. 

93r(i do.. . . 

Liverpool , , 

. 

. . . 

. . 

1834 

W. Indies 

Cox & Co. 

94th do. . . 

Limerick . . 

. 

• • • 

, , 

1834 

Malta 

Kiik. & Ai . 

95th do. . 

Templemorc 

. 

. . . 

. . 

1835 

Ionian Isl. 

Lawrie 

96th do. . . , 

Gosport , , 

. 

. . . 

. . 

1835 

N, America 

Cox & Cane 

97lli do. . . . 

Ceylon5 . . 

Portsmouth 

1825 



Cox Al ( 0 , 

98th do. . . 

Capeol G. H.§ 

Devonport , 

1825 



Cox & Co. 

99th do. 

Mauritius. . 

Gosport , . 

1825 



Cox k Co. 

Rifle 

N. Ainciica . 

Jeisey . . 

1825 



Cox & Co. 

Ionian Isl. . 

Guernsey . 

182G 

1 " 


Cox Ac Co. 

Rl. Staff Corp 

U>tbe . . . 


• • • 

Detach 

menls vaiious peiiods 

(h)x Ac Cl). 

1st West Ind.l 

W. Indies . 

\ 

Agents. 
Cox A, Co. 


REGIMENTAL AGENTS. 

Regiment . J 

N. Providence 
and Honduras 

1 

Armit, Boroii>,h, Co.Leinstei-st Dublin. 
Ashley, James, 135, Regeril-i>treet. 

2nd do. . . . 1 

1 

Cox & Co. 

Ceylon Rifle 1 
Regiment . * 
CapeMounted) 
Riflemen . / 

Ceylon . . , 

I ^ 

1 ^ 

' o 

'u 

Kirkland 

\tkinson, John, Ely-place, Dublin. 

Cane, Richaid, & Co. Dawson-st. Dublin. 
Collyer, G. S., Park-place, St. James'ti. 

Cape of G. 11. 

s 

Kirkland 

Cox, n.-'inmersley, and Cox, Craig’s- 
court, 

Downes, C., 14, Warwick-st. Charing Cross 

Royal African 1 
Colon. Corps) 
R. Ntwfoiind'l 

1 

Sieira Leone . 

o 

o 

Kirkland 


O 


Hopkinson, Barton, & Knyvett, Regent-st. 
Kiiklaii(», J. (Gen. Agent,) 80, Pall Mall. 
Lawne, John & Charles M‘Grigor,Robert- 
.street, Adelphi. 

Price, W. F., 34, Craven-st., Strand. 

land Veteran > 
Companies, j 
Royal Malta ) 
Fencibles . ) 

Newfoundland 

Malta . . > 


Kirkland 

Kirkland 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE RECRUITING SERVICE. 


Great Britain — John Kirkland, Esq., 80, Pall Mall. 
Ireland — Sir Bagen^'ll W. Burdett, Bart., Dublin. 


i\GENTS FOR THE DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

Lieut. .Col Arbuihnot and John Kirkland, Esq — Office, 80, Pall Mall. 

N. B. — A reference to tin Ligt of Agents will es})lain the Abbreviations. 


• Ordered for N.S. Wales f Old, to W Indies. j Oid. to Ceylon. || Ord. to Malta. 
^ Oru<‘red Home. 
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^cts'on, 28, Cupt Lord Edward Russell, Soutli 

Bur V 6 Cipt AT L Vidul, Portsmouth 
AtiiLan, 8t V Lieut 1 \^est, Woolwich 
Mbin.st V LipiU ( T Hill Mt,diterr ineau 
Algerine 10 Liiut W^ S Thomas Last Indie. 
AudiomiiLhc,28 (apt H D I h ids, C B l^aK 
Indies * 

Afilra i 6, Cnjil T (. havell, F ihnouth 
Baih im, ^0, C ipt A L Corry Miditeri mean 
Basilisk ketch, [ u ut (t (:r Muedon ild, S Amei 
Beacon 8 sm \ Com 11 (opcliiid Modiiei. 

B« agio 10 ('om R I itzioy bo nth America 
Bclvulci i, 42 C ipt ( B Stron„, Wist Indies 
Btimiida yacht- Capt Sup Sii T Ualiei, Kt, 

C B K C Tr Beimuda 
Blazei, bt V Luul ^ ^^aicc, \Vooli\ich 
BloiuU i(> ( apt 1 Masoffjt B SonthAnuiici 
Busk ^ Lieut 1 Ihompsoii ("*(1 ml of Afiic i • 
Bntannt 1,120 Adm Sii Ihos Williimb(i( B 
C ij 1 1 R \V illiaras, Poitsiiioulh 
Biitoni lit, 10, 1 uut W II Quin ( o ist oi Afiic i 
Bii/7 lid 10 1 icut J M N ini iia, ( oast ol 

All If I • 

( ih 1 Mil i ILO \Me Admii il Su Tosi is Rowley 
Bt kt 11 , C ipt J Bioviii M( litfi 
C iriul oil 10 I 1 ut I Jliulkv h iliiu ith 
( ill pi*-. 84 ( 11 L lion I i’euy ( B Mi lilei 
( 111 11 st \ ( (Mil I Bel( hei Wmlwuli 
C ist 1 :1b ( ipt Kt lion I Old I H IV paitieii 

1 11 Sl 1\1CC 

( ijlon 2 1 1 nt T fi M Kiti/u i(( ship M ilta 
( hill 11^(1, 28 C ipt M MMiiJui S \niciit» 

( Inmiioii IH ( oni I in \N i st Indies 

t II m lulls J 1 11 ut S Mcrcf i ( ( ist ol Alii i 

( liithini yidit C ijit Sup Sii I A (joidou 
k C B ( liathain 

( hil Ins I() ( oin llon^l Keppcl Miditn 
( U ip iti i, 2(), C ipt lion (f piiticulii 

se \ let • 

Clio lb ( oni W Riclurdson t nticnlirstuict 
( ocl itiKi b li nt \V I Rets ^ Aimii i 

C oil hinii 1 li ut ( llolbiook, kin„stou 

I ilvi Orit UK) 

( olnmhiru 18 C om 1 11* ndtisoa Mi diti r 
( omiis 18 ( om W P II inultori, W Indus 
Conti uic( st \ 2 Litut J W luth JVlcdi 
ten me in 

Conway 28 ( ipt IT I dm South Aintin i 
I 1111711 l(j Com I M ( insl ind \\ Inditb 
( urlcw, 10, I uut I NoKult C oiskoi Aliici 
I)it bt V 4^0111 \V Runsiy W iTidics 
Dispatch IG loin (i Dinicll Slucrucbs 

Duhlin 50 C ipt S Aintiici 

I diiibmgli 74 I ipt 1 R Duns Miditti 
Liidyniioii 50 ( ipt Su S Uulxits^kt ( B 
Ml ditcii uu 111 

Espoii 10 Iitut ( om C W Rilf y,h ilini nth 
I xcclh lit, 7b ( apt 1 H istings 1 oitsniouth 
Pan Rosamond, sch Lieut C Bose Coast of 
Africa 

Fauy sui v 10, ( om W Tliwett Ninth S i 
Fivouiih 18 Com (t R Muiidy.Mcdilcn mean 

I ire tty st v I uut 1 Bildock P ilmoutli 

J lamei st v 1 leut C W (4 Giiflin,W Indies 
Ily 18 ( om P M Quh It , Plymouth 
Fok blci 3 Luul C (j Ml ill C oistof Afiica 
Forte 44, ( apt W O Pell Wtst Indus 
Gmiiet 16, ( oni T B Maxwtll Wtst Indus 
Ciiifloii 3 Lieut J L Piilhy roistof Vtiiii 

II istings, 74 , Ktai Admiral Sir W II (tigi, 

G C II Gapt H Shiirnei 1 ishon 
ffiernies st ^ Lieut VV S Blount Woolwich 
Iloi net, b, Lieut I R C oghl lu, Soutli Am mi 
lIow( 120, Vice Adm Hon C I Ihemiiig 
C ipl A J Ihet Sheerni hh 

III Kin til 18 Com P P Blitkwrod 1 Indus 
lnvLS*igitor 2 sur \ Mi (« lliomis North Sea 
Taseiii, 16, Com, J Hackett, Medtteiraiie in. 


Jupiter, 3S Cipt Hon F W (Srey, Portsmouth 
Lune 18, Com W b Smith West Indies 
leveiet, 10 Lieut I'* Bosanquet, Plymouth, 
lynx, d I lent H V Huntley Coast of Aftica 
Mafjiuennc 24, Capt G W st John Mildmay, 
N C of Spam 

M igniticent 4 Lieut J Paget lam’iica 
Mali!) 11 7 i ( apt Su W A Montagu K C H 
Ml diteiianein 

Mastiff 6 suf \ Lieut T GnveH,MLditi rranean 
Midi I fit \ ( om H T AiihIui Miditir 
N iiitiliib 10, I lent W ( luoke P ilnioiith 
Niiniod 20 ( om R S W men Pl\ mouth 
Ninth St u 28 ( ipl () V T1 ik onit S Aiiuiiea 
Oustis 18 ( om 11 T ( (idnn,^ton Mcditei 
Pi ail 20,(0111 1 1 Nuise N ( istotSjinn 
Pelican, IH ( om B Poph im, ( o 1 st of Atm a 
Peloius 16 ( om R Miiidith, Poitbmouth 
J*li 1 nix, si A Com W II IJinderbon, Wool 
wicii 

I’lflvli 5 I lent A (* Biilman W Tiidicb 
Piki 12 I lent ( om A Hioi king ] ut bcnne. 
Piqiu k ( ij)t lion II J Rous N Aintiica 
1 lym iitli v»eht,( apt ‘•'Up C B 11 Ross C B 
Ply riioulli 

Pntlinl )2 ( I] t I) PiiK M ditiiiaiii in 
1 oitsmoiith > iiht Vdm Sup su I | Mu 1 md, 
k( B In it W M Tlw uiK P iitsmoiilli 
Prfsil nt 52 Vue Aim *^ii (jio ( ) kl 1111 , 
<1 ( B ( qt Jis Scott N Aimm lu and 
W 1 ndi I St ition 

Piiiu R g nt II hi C ipt (i lohni C B , 
Deptt id 

PyluUs 18 ( nn W T C isih s, Plymouth 
(^niil 4 luul P Bisson, I’lym nth 
Ruihoibi 18 Cum Su I L llimu Bt West 
Indu s 

Tl leei 16 ( om T ITopi West In li s 
KuiiIhw 28 ( qil 1 Bennett West Indies 
Kihi^h lb ( om M Quin I istliidi s 
It 1 put 10 Lu ut h Pilteii S Arneiu 
R itt It su iki , 28 C ij 1 W Hi hsuii 1 IndiiH 
Ruin sill A 1 I u lit H killett Poitsmouth. 
Re\i n„( 78, ( apt W 1 lliott ( It k C 11 
Ml diteir me in 

Rin.,doAe It, Com W 1 I qiidgi. North C oast 
ot Sp tin 

llidiiiY 82 ( ipt IlydePiikii Ilynioulh 
R >11 1 10 lieut P.H H C*1 isst ( oistulAtiic i 
lx isi 18 C eni •V'Biiiiow Listluius 
k>Aii 1( (0111 C li IS Lden South \meiiei 
U lA il Vleliile 104 Adm Su yv II u^ood. 
Cl ( B (i ( II C ql C« 1 T ilcon Plym 
Ro\ il (iiui„i yiiht I q)l Rl Hon 1 oid A 
1 it/i I 111 111 ( , (1 ( II Poiisni )uth 
Roy il SoAi iei..,ii yuht ( ipt Sap ‘"ii C Bullen 
( B k( II .Pimhioki 
Uo\ ilist 10, 1 u ut C A Biiliu Lisbon 
kiissill ii Ca|t Su W 11 Dill Ml k( H, 
Noilh ( ( ist i I ‘sj nil 

Sipjhiii.28 ( i[)i h R Howl y Miditeiran 
Su u tl 10 I uut 1 P I( Hardy, Noitli Coost 
ol Sp un 

Sitellii, 18, Coin G W ( Lydiard, uc ling, 
b imtriea 

S lAjp,! , K', 1 u ut 11 Lont 7 1 ishon, 

Seoejnon 10, 1 leiit N Bobillinid, 1 ilmouth 
Sc mt, 18 Com W Holt, Poitsmouth 
Nilli 18,(om L I ( 11 pi ntci, West Indies 
SLittowfi,4 lieut J Roche Channel 
Siipiiit, 16, ( oni M 11 fewi ney, West liulu 8 
^kqij u k, 5, Lu ut < H Isblier, icting West 
ladies 

Sn iki , 16, Cum I Pi isi 1 sliecriush 
S])!!! whiwk, It) Cum ( Peuson, s Ameru i 
Spiidy 8 luul ( H Nuiiingtun ‘•cutland 
SiiUiii st \ b, Lieut A keiimelj W Indus 
Stag 4f) Capt N lockycr, CB nnrt Bcrviee 
Swan, 10, Licut J, L Lane, Chatham, 
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Tdilbot,2S, Rcar-Admiial Sir G. E. ITamoml, 
Burt., K.C Tt , Cnut, K. W. IVnnoll.S. Am. 
Tai tarns, st. v. Lieut. II. James, Falmouth. 
Tiiali.t, 46, Ke.ii-Admil.il P. Campbell, r.I{. ; 
Cant R Wauchope, Capo of Good II ope 
aiici Coast of Africa 

Tliiiiidei, sill V. Com. K Owen, West Indies, 
TJiuiiderei, 84, Capt. W. F. me. C B. Medilei. 
Tribune, 24, Capt. J Tomkinson, Meditei. 
Tiinciilo, IG.Com. II. J. P.i{,c*l, acting. Coast of 
Africa. 

Tweed, 20, Com TI. Maitland, p irt senitt. 
Tyne, 28, Capt Vise Inge'.liie, ( R Medit. 
Vernon, 50, Ciipt 1 iM'Keilie, Slcllit 
Vestal, 26, Capt W lones, cst Indies 
Victoi, 16, Coin. U. Cii^ei, 1, ml Indies. 


Viper, 6. Lieut. L. A. Robinson, Lisbon. 

Volage, 28, ('apt. G. 11. Mnitin. C B Mediter. 
Wanderer, IC, Com. T. Dilke, hheemeBs. 

^^asp, 16, (’om. J. S. Foreman, West Indies. 
W.itoi Witch, 10, LicMit. J Adams (6),Plym. - 
William and Marv, vaclit, Capt. Sup, S.Wa on. 
C.B WoohviVh. 

Winehestei, 52, Rear-\dmiral the lion. Sir T, 
B ('ajM'l, K ('.U , Captain E. Spaishott, 
\ K. II., East Indiesi. 

)l/olf, iS, Com E Stanley, East Indies 
i.cbia, 16, ('om B (' M Ciea, Eabt Indies. 

PMD OUT oj. (OMMIbblON. 

Vietoij ,101. Poitsmouth. 

S.U 1 lusef, 110, PI > mouth. 

Ocean, 80, Sheeiness. 


STOOPS or WAR C OMMIbSIONFD Ab PACKrrS. 


Biisem, I KMil John Dowiiej 
Eidipse, Lieut Foiieslei 
(iohllinch, Lieut. Ldiv ('(illi*i. ' 
Lapu mg, liieiit G B Foibtei, 
JjiiiiiL't, Lient, U. l)o\Mio\ 

Lyia, liieiit Fas St loliii. 

Mlitiiir, Lieut Iheli.ud Piwlc 
lighting lie, Lieut (« Foitescne 
Opossum, Lieut Ilobt I’clci 
Paiuloia, Lieut VI . p. CioKt . 


I 

Pigeon Lieut J Binnev, 

Plo\er, 1 u lit VVilI *t'ii Line, 

Reiiideei , I uMit* IL 1*. Ditki n. 

Ken lid, Lieut. Geo Diiiibioid. 

Seagull J.ieut J. I’aisoim 

Slieldi ike Lieiit \ It L P.issiiigli ini. 

.•^k} laik, Lieut ( 1’ 1 idd 

‘'pel I leut Roll B 1 uiies 

‘'v\ illow Lieut Sni\ 111 (jiillilli. 

Txii.in, Lieut, Ld Jeiiiinigs. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 


^\IUTr.^ALL. Sfri. r» 

The Kinj; li is been pleisid to dm ct htteis 
patent to be pmsi d uulei the toe it Si U < on 
stitiiting and ippomtnig tlie Bight Hon (fiHuit 
Eail of Miiito, (i C B , Bt*u Admual Su f 
Adam, K (’ B , Beai Adrnii.d Sn \\ I’aikii, 
K C B., Captain the TIon (i Elliot C B , (’apt 
Sii E T. Tioiibiidge. But . and A. I’nmiose, 
Esq. (c'omnionU < ailed land l)ilrnen\), lo be 
Ins Maji'bly s Comini-. iiomib toi exeeuiiug tin* 
office of High Admiral of the Ihiitid Kingilom 
of Gie it Biit.im and Iiel iiid, ind the doniiiiioii 
islands, and tenitoiies thereunto bi longing. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To iiL C\eT\iNs. 

Philip Bioke. 

II. 1). Tioltei. 

To III* CoMM\Ninii. 

Hon F T. Pelham 
To TU Lll Ull NANI. 

11. Cor\lon. 

appointmi:nts. 

(' XeiAINb. 

Iljde Paiker Ro(lne^ . 

A. T. E. Vidal yEtna, SurT . Vessel 

(io aiHANDUlS. 

W H. Henderson Plnenix, steaiflei. 

R. S W.irren .Snake. 

.1 Fiaser Nimiod. 

LiFUTl-NANrv. 

(' Lime X Excellent. 

K F siopioul . . . Cl( opatia. 

W. S. Blount . . . To ('om. IleimcB steamoi. 

G K Wilson.. . Bodney. 

C F Blow ti . . . Dm 3. 

H.E. Edgell.. . Diito 

11 Coode... , Ditk). 

C. WlbC Ditto. 


W'. R Pijno B()dne>. 

T Bodie ^ . . Seillowi i. 

r Hi nil ^h l*v lades 

J C hosinquct 'I o eoin, Ja leict. 

1*’ Bisson To I om (.iuail 

(i T (loidoii Pliienm, 

W Bobsun Ditto. 

W Downey 'I'o eom Linnet 

\V Luce To com Plovei. 

W (*iilhii Astiea. 

Mastfks. 

R .1 Pitloek Cleopntiu. 

J. C (jiilcb ( ictiTig) Rodney. 

J s uidloid Asia 

J T''Bus 5 eU Lexeiet. 

A 1, \ mselli P’ o'nix. 

J. N. king Linnet. 

Surgeons. 


A ?> Allen ('leopatra 

J Drummond (fO Iiipiter. 

(J M'Aithiii.MD Rodney. 

,1 W.M' Donald Phieiux 

Assistani.Surofons. 

E Nolloth ('leopatri. 

M ('line .liquid 

J Stiien Rodnev 

W. WriKht Ditto.' 

a Dunn Seaflower, 

W. M'^ulej Lumet. 

J. (loodiidge (acting) , Biitannia. 
PuilSi-BS. 

F. IIarp/*r C'lcopatia. 

W. Kriupm.m Rodney. 

J. (iilcs Photinix. 

G. Clarke Columbine. 

(’HAPI.AINS. 

Rev .lohn Falls Rdliiey. 

Re\. E, Pitlninn llowc. ** 
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2B5 


ARMY. 


'i5 


WAR OFFICE, Aug 28 

^ 15th Lift'ht Drags — Lieut M. W femith, from 
loot, to b(. Lioiit Aue Ducket who 

ixcli? 

Sul Foot — Cxpt G I Aubtin fiom the 93th 
Foot, to be Captain \ice L\erarrt who exch 
Htii 1 ool — ( i])t un A Eoiiiki , Ironi the 2m^ 
West India IG {,1 to bt { iptiin without p vkT 
1 it/goi vld, (li e 1 ns F S Holmes to b« I u ui 
willioiit p Mce C ilder prom an the 2n(l 
Indiillegt (jent C idet II W (juiduu, lioin 
the R M Lol to be Ens \u Ilolmei 

iOUi hoot — M 1101 T \\ S \\ illei fi urn the 
h p unit t)l)eMHjoi vice I Allen \ ho eX( i 
12th lojt — M iioi I Jom s to be I i ut Col 
by p -yiee IuiIumI who nt Ca])tun II A 
t) Neill to b( AI ijiki lyp vK lones I leut 1 
St 11101 to 1) C iptiiK 1* Null I ns 

A 1>( nt to bi I lent by^p^liee Si nioi 1 H \ 1 
Gent to bi Lns by p Met Ihnt \sssl SiUl^ 
Sing I 11 othiolt Assist Suig Mee C Di k, 
pi leed up 111 li ]) 

22iid Jo t — Gent ( uh t D D llo„lt fiom 
tlu K M Col to be Liih without p mi 
lliowiu deeeied • 

J it 1 lot — (it nt ( i U t \ I N ipit 1 
lioin Lie R M ( ol to lit 1 ns without p Mtt 
Stinitdee As st Stall Sm^ A Sm 1 m All) 
to 1 Sui(, Mct J leillie MD wh let upon 
hill I IN 

SUliloot— ( C I) uon Gent to be Ens 

I V p Mt Dll wh ) u t 

4 th 1 o it — C 1 1 1 un T 1 andon lit m the h p 
of tin 8ih 1 o t, t j b ( 4 t un, Mtt 11 I oil t s 
whoixeh 1 ( tlu dill i lit 

511111001 5ssi t stills 11 ^ lx 11 I\ lul 
MD to be Assist SiUf, m< J M i ui, M I), 

I I le d 111 P 

GHth 1 ool —St 1 ) A1 1 |< J II i\tt 1 to be Cju ir 
ttiii isttr Ni ( Mat be illi nett ist^l 
7(lli hoot — Ills I 11 1 ] 111 i„ 111 to bt litiit 
with lilt p Me lit nth, 1 iis lleiimtief ,iioiu 
tiie lilt Itli Kov li V lilt to be 1 ii> viet 
Lluii^in Lns (i (i \V i Un iit m the h ] ot 
lilt ( 2nd 1 o t to 1 1 I IIS \it t (ji u t i| I unite I 
1 ut imastei ul tl t S4.nd 1 < f 
7sth I oot — 1 ns S M lbllow(^ ti in tit 
li p ol tlu ilh (i I 11 It to 1 1 , I lls \ el lUlk 
sh ink * 

sist 1 ot — ( Jitnn 1 Lo}d tiom th h p of 
tilt S*,ud, to be ( iptiiii Met 111 inipson whe t 
i) 1 ointiTM 111 his n it t 1 t ii ] 1 u t 
SJnd loot— luut M O I ole to I ipt mi 

lu p MCt D »it b N ho ut I ns ’ Whit 

t (1 t) bt 1 t ul by p Mtt D loolt I lent (» 

1 Diukttt lioiii the 1 itli I ichl Di i„ to bt 
I lent vice Smith n ho e\ li 1 i stew ut 
Gent to bt Ins b) p \ni W liitluek f 1 iis JI. 

I 1 lilt liom the ''/th to t 1 be Qn uleimasUi, 
Mtt A KnU whoul upon h p 
0>th I oot — C ipt 1111 K N J \ tuu 1 t om the 
ditl loot, to bi C i\ tun M e \ islui wl i i th 
2nd West India R(„t —1 lent W t ill i litin 
Iht H li Foot, to be Cyiituii witloit p Mee 
Hoiiiko iiip to the Hth 1 oot 

llosptil Still — lob \bS st Stilt Siii^s 
T llunilten MI) m t l\(iiid an to the 
51th luut, U IJjier Gent vite hot th ipp l» 
the iJthlootjA Dune in, (leut, Mte Smeliii 
pi uni m the 2olh 1 out 

N Shiopslim Yeominiyt i\ iliy — Ih 11 n 
T Ktnyun, to bo M ijoi the llyii ( Ibi Ige 
min t)bo Captain v Cioxon us , J ( i xon, 
(lent to be Lieut vice Kenvoii Sii W ( liile, 
Bait to bo ditto, W Spailiug jnu (unt tube 
ditto, J U Keu^oii/Geiit to be Coiiiet. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. Aua 31. 

Corps of Royil FngiiieerB — Second Lieut F. 
A \oik( to be I list I lent viee A F C'linip 
be 11 , 11 s be con 1 L ipl un 1 A Hull to bo ('apt. 
Mie Hell plieed on tempoiuy h ]> lust 
luut (• Dalton to bei Seiond C ipl iiii, Mto 
II ill biiond 1 lent C I Sk^iiiig to be lust 
I It nt Mce Dillon 

Rt|| il lli„t of \ilillei> — lust 1 u nt 1 A 
(•iilliLhs to be Seeond ( ipt Met ( dq ilioiiii, 
pi let tl on te i^jpoi iry h p Sieoiid I leul W W 
Jones to be 1 list Lieiit iiee (uifTiths 

I Nmiii„tjn 111 op W. eorn iniy C u iliv — 
Comet ( St lliibe to be li ut Nue lljde 
Its A ''Iwkinnoii jnu Gent to bo Com t 
Mee St B 11 In pioni 

sr J VMI S ^ PAI \C1 Sm 2 

The Km., w is this d n ] le isid to cuiiltr the 
liuiioiu ui Kni^lith o I 11 ]! Ul 1 u lit (jcn R tlph 
D irhii„ ( ol nn 1 ol the )Oth Ke„t lute Goiei nor 
in (hill ol New Sjntli W ih s md Kniglit 
(:>i in I ( ross ul the Koj il Huuonlii ui (juelphie 
Orde i 


W iR Ol 1 K 1 , Sipr 4 

4th Di ig ( 11 i —I lent I Flue 1 be 

( Ipt un bv p M ( limit who u 1 Com t \V 

A Kos t> b 1 1 lit I > p \iLt IMwi J W 

\okts (nut t)l C iln t, p Mri K si 

lstDii„s — 1 u ul 1 Diltoii t ) be C iituii by 
p Mee ( nit is wh ut Comet 1\ M C r > i I > 
1 c I 1 ut I N I M i 1) ill 11 1 II I le I (lent 
to I e ( Il 1 1 I y M C 1 lit 
1 th 1 .^hl Di i„ — 1 Dim Ison (> nl to 

Wl ( m t W ] Mee 111 mpson wli se ij i 
h is n It ike n le i 

Hli lot in *• Hu \ lie to 1 c 1 le it bj ]> 

M e H wes wliu | ii in li is n It i1 m pi i e 
bus C Hut , bom li p 1) Hull s l\e.,t I b 
1 n witlio it ) Niec H 0 V in 
*Hh lo l— Il ul s Hiownii„„ to be Aeljnt 
\ I D line 11)^ ] I III 

10 11 I ool — ( 4 1 1 11 Cf Pe Wl i lo 1 M 1)01 
lu J Me Will 1 wli) ret I i ul II Onslow, 
to b ( i[ tain I ) p N e 1 1 wi i 1 ns C Hu 
tud t)b lie t l \ p \i Dnsl iw I (jiinuek, 
(jinl^t I) 1 n>v l\^ ]> 11(1 II il id 
1 lib 1 t — %ill \ sist Snr^ J 1 Felfei to 
bt Assi I Sm 

Dill I e )t “'Ll M i) i 1 Hi uiinii fiom tlie 
LNlh 1 ! to li 1 ns without p n eo Deaeun, 

IIP 1 the Gist I oot 

1 iLli 1 ot luut (« IT riuke to be ( i] f 
by p Ml I union who Ilf ins II \ ( iini 
I eile I 1 I Lieut 1 \ j m i ( 1 ul (» V 1 
Hie nkiiis )j J (ii i t to I e I ns bj p \ le e ( nm 
bei e 1 

JSih I if —11 II mlev ( eil tube Lns by 
p vie 1) liMii) If 

(lOlli I f I I 1 ut ( O Itniiu (obe( ipt un 
l \ p ^ Stri n 1 hum who i t Suond It 
R I I e \ It to 1 1 I list 1 ic il bv p Ml c 1 IV 1\, 
wli) ret efii I 1 It it IJ O Ni ill Pi wei, to 
be 1 11 1 1 II it 1 y 1 Mil I^niui 11 II J 1 II 
ihiffloN lobe See Olid I lent b> p MceLeNetl, 
1 11) iisev, (lent to be feeeonel Lieut bv p 

vi e Power 

l)lsl liol — I lint L Mac Demit 11 to be C apt 
AMfh ut p Mte Hams lit* F ns W I Ileiej, 
lobe I lent Mte Mu Donnell , Liis C C Dea- 
e on, bum the J9lh 1 oot to be L us Mce Hoey 
f /Ul Foot — I lent 111 Dayiolles, liom 
h ]i 18th Light Dugs tube Lieut without ]) 
Mce Boltuu, proui/ Lus, W, Guniui/ to be Lieut. 
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by p vire Davrollcs who r^t » Dns mid A(^ut 
\v Fishpi to hove the rank of Lieut , Ens J. 
loott horn li j) 9bth Footi bo Ens vice 
1) i( i( s dec C D Hague, Gent to be Ens by 
p \icp Gomm . 

Tlit Foot,— Lieut SirH Daii^vfnple, Dart ftom 
h p iinatt to bp I icnt mco T lo^son, who 
exen receiving the dif , W Hope, Gent, to be 
Fn« byp \ ice Strang ays, who ret 
76th Foot — C henwick, Gent to be Ens by 
p vice Warden who ret 
80th I oot — Lu ut G Denshire to be Captain, 
by p vice Fatcoiiai, who ret , Ens W F Chris 
tie, to be Lieut by p vice Dcnslure 
82nd Foot —Lieut 0 B Eubtaoc, to be Capt 
by p Moe Elliott who ret 1 ns T W Hornby, 
to be Lieut by p vieeXustaee I ( Madich 
I 111 Gent to be Ens vice l^ornb> 

89tli 1 oot —I lent -Col R, Doherty, from the 
Ist West India llegt lobi I leut Col vice 11 R 
Hartley, wlio ipt upouh p unatt ''talfAsKial 
Surg J Gillu tube Assist Sui^j 
l)9lli I oot — Lns H A Oii\ ry to be Lu ut I y 
w vicoWeige, who ret , A W llced, Gent to 
be I ns by ]i i icf Ouvi j 

Ist West India Regt— Lieut Col T\ Duel 
from h y» uiiitt to be Lieut ( ol ticcDolurtv, 
app lo the 89th Pool 

nnnttacUed— rieut T Holton from the ( 7tli 
Foot, I J be C iptaiu, with )ut p Lns fen H 
DilrvmpU Jiut to be I leut Ijy p 

Ml mol and i — Luut U Ibowut, h p 21st 
loot Ills been allowed to uliie trom Ui sei 
M(t b} lb sale of nn uiinttielud commihsion 
he li iiinj, I eeume a settle i in Cppei Canud « 

The h \ of the undeinu ntioneil officers his 
been cniirelled tii m ilu 4th inst inelusue,the\ 
hiMiig iiiciMd commuted illowincestn tin n 
oomnnssi is -Luut U M (.lokci h p ^Ist 
LaptinC 1 ithun 3i I I’l n Hitt <f Mihti i 
undlieul W 1 bial> h p 2udM I 11 

01 I ICL Oh ORDN \N( 1 Sjrr / 

R(\ il \ley,t ol Aitilliij —I nsl li ii Sn H 
Chiinliilim llirt loin ^eeond ( ij bmi m t 
Hill nliudonh p s ( null uut A Heiiu to 
be hast 1 leut Gh imbtilaiii 

C luiului liO)p ol Mieiwiol Rin^iis — 1 
Unwin Gent to bo Luut \iee G Iv Iluliuts, 
rcHiaiiod 


MVAROrnCl Si-Pr 11 
ICth Foot — luut H D Gil is Irimh p of 
tlie4Htli 1 »t, lo In luut Mci 1 ijloi wlioiet 

riefi\in„ n iiiinut d illow lui 

.1 111 1 >l — 1 ns T 1 n jiiidiui t 1 1 ( 1 1 lit 
bj p vie Si (Us who lit Hun W Osborn, 
ti 1 1 I ns by J Mee Dour hi i 
7rtth I 1 1 — S M J (I lingbni Gi nt to I c 
Ens bv p iic< \Miiti j lonioted 
81 t boot— 1 lib lion U A (* IJal/ell lobe 
luut bj p Tue ( lilliid wlu ut I Keant 
Gent to b I us by | vice Dil/ell 
2ul ’V\(st In 111 RPb< — ( ut R ’I' Cooki, 
from the h p iiiuvtt tile t iptun lui Nuini 
whom app has not tuk n pi lei 

1 iiattuelud — Lns H 1 Wliiti, from the 78th 
Foot, lo In 1 leut h' p 

Mim laiidum — Ileut T loot, upon li ot 
th( 1st I )ot having become i hettler in Upper 
Cinadn his been permitted to letireiifioin Uie 


[OCT. 

Army, with the sale of an unattached Lieu 
tenancy 

North Somerset Rogt of^eomanryCavahv — 
W A Riuce Gout to be Lieut , II St John 
Manle, Gent to be Comet 

WAR OFFICE, Sept 18 
7tU Dragoon Guards — Assist Suig H Mar 
shall from the 87th Foot, to be Assist Surg. 
\ict Barry, prom in the 89th Poot 
jr 11th Light Dragoons — J W Reynolds, Gent 
«LO be Cornet, by p vice Darnc 11, who ret 

5th Foot — Ens F 7 Rawliub, to be Lieut by 
p vice Wools, who ret , G F Locke, Gent to 
in Lns byp vicelliwlins 
7th Foot— Surg R Shean, from the P9th 
Foot, to be feuTg vice Mahony app to tbo Staff. 

8tli Foot — Lieut W Galder to be Captain, 
without p vice FitAgenild, dec 

Uth Foot —Captain F H tjennys from h p 
unatt to be Captain ^ i T B Creagh. who 
exeh < 

20th Foot — ^Lieiit C Dunbar from the 67th 
Foot tobt Lieut vleo King who exch 
Jith loot — luut I Now Ian, from the 84lli 
Foot lobe Licnt vice Ihomjison whoixch 
34fh I oot — Lieut R W Byron to be L apt 
bvp vi e^ indtleui vvhe let Lns H J Hut 
ton to be Lieut bv yi vie Byron Fns J Mat 
Donal 1 fioni the Oith Foot to be 1 ns vue 
Huttt n 

Hth Foot —Staff Assist Surgeon W Llo'yd, 
M D t be Smg viedLu lUilly d c 
5'"th Foot -Lieut T T Kiri„ from the 201h 
lot t)b( luut vice Dunbiii who exch 
fOth Foot — 1 ns J Binnniii, from the 30th 
Fo t, tube Quaiterm vice J Ottej ret upon 
h ilf p ly 

out I oot— ( iptain A Giant fim the ( eyloii 
Ut gt to b( C iy>t nil V ice W ilU I who exch 
''Ird Fi )t— ( iptiin 1 W Cross liom,h p ot 
25th I vht 1)1 igs # bi C lyitiin vitt G ( 
Cl iiiior wli \ li ret the dill leiice 
7bt 7 tot — M ^ T Dennis Gtiil lobel Ub 
bvy» vie Rennie k vvhout 
04lli Tot II ut 1 NN 1 Jlnm[son from 
the 2)ih lo t tube I leiil vue Nowlin who ex 
Sithloot -I 1 ut 1 N MN Hamilton to 
It \ljiu vice Rirnsvy, who les tli^ Adjul incy 
only 

8)th Foot — Assist Surg S Bany MD from 
the 7th l>rif, (fuaids to be '^uij, vice Shean, 
aj p t th< 7 th Foot 

00th r )ot —Stiff Absist Surg R Dane, M D 
t) be \ssi t Siu^ 

Oath Foot— H O ( Mister (lent tohel ns. 
by T vut MaeDonvld app to IhC 34tli Foot 
(pvlou Regt — Ciytiin C Wallett from the 
ribt loot t 1)1 ( iptiin vice Gnnt who exch, 
Hoyulilstiii — M Nt lit Gent to be Assist 
Siii„ lo the Foices vice Lloyd, prom m the 
36th lo>t 

Menu 1 indum — The ippointments of Cojitaiii 
Boinl p, from the 2rid West Indii Regt to the 
8ih 1 oot and of lat ut C ald< i from the 8th 
Foit to i ( om pally in the 2iid West Indix 
Re^t on 28th August 1 ist have not taken place 

Doisetshne Ri^t of Mihtu — C Chalmers, 
Gent lobi 1 iib vice ( A Emeiy, Fsq piom , 
G Sysmoud, Gent to be Eus vice J E Manmug, 
dece ised 
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BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

12, at Ilosse Uorabourgi the Udj of 
Lieut ( ol Sn C Dance, of a sou 
Aug 22 at Cheltouham, the lady of Capt f 
M'Loiigall, U N Ufa Son .h 

At hermov, tlio lady of Capt. Whyte, 9w 1 
Jlegt ol idiufehtti. I 

At Ottermgton Hall, Northallerton, the la|y 
of ( ipt Ross R N ot a dau^tei. 

AtWovmouth the lady of Capt J B. Deocker. 
K N of a daughter 

1 he 1 idy ol Lieut Tames B Kingsley, 98Ui 
Regt ot a son. 

At Athlone, the lady of Maj •General Sii I 
Buchan, of a son. 

At W oodville, \ear Lucan, the lady of Ma| 
Gen Sn H Scott,^ o f a d.iughUr 
Aug 2H at Adtlaideplhco, Cork, the hidv of 
Captam Lionel We8tropp,ot a daughter 
^ept 5th, at Kensington, the lady ot Capt A 
V Diuiy, R N of tt son 
At i nmskillLii, the lady of Capt Muller, l^t 
Roy ilh oi a daughter 

At ( helsei, the lAdy of f leut I 1' Bro\ino, 
R N ol a son 

^epl 15 AtPlmouth the lady ol Capt Dick 
insoii R N C 11 ol a ion 

S( pt 21, at Chelsea College, the lady of Lt 
( ol W ilson, ot a daught||i 

MARRIAGES 

At Aidmaylc Cliuicli lippeiarv G (. Uo- 
hoition 1 h(i M 1) Assist buig 1st, oi Roy il 
Regt to] lien, only daughtci ol tlu lalt C ipl 
Schceddi ( „ 1 UcbI 

At 11 irhcrton C ipt 1 dtnuiul lounge RN 
to lane, Hicond daughtuii^f John K HtiintU of 
Sindviill Lsq ^ 

At St Gtoi„cs Hanovir sipi lu Lipt G 
Ml in Itli lUgt to Lniily, duu,.,liti i oi R( u 
Admn il Stu ir( 

At *“1 Miiy’s Miivl b one tlu IToii ( ipl 
Jl( t. Ills son ol LoidAVyiil nl to the Ifni 
M 111 nine Ki nyoii only dnit,hloi ol loid Ken 
son 

Aug 1 at till Pilict Cliipil Milli t ipt (r 
(hiiipaii 5tli Higt lollvirut Isilulli \d 
liid mid 1 ns 1 f \ii, 5tli llc„l to \,.,ti j 
t Inilotte both diu^liUis oi rayniislM IVu 
ningtnii, of s iiiit Ri gl 

Sipt 1, ill ( loglrm Cistle, Kifi*’s County, 
C ipt Cua}:*i Ills to (jri ice Liiiily, siiond 
d iiighti 1 oi the 1 ite (* melt () Moot J sq 
Si pi 2 in Dublin, i uul D SUwiil 02nd 
Ilighlandi IS, to 1 mils liUb dui^htiiot the 1 iti 
Di Blike ot tint lily • 

M Div Drijloii, (\niiiii qider I KimsUn, 
RN to J li7ab»th, diuglitii ol the lies Di 
Smith lei toi ol that place 

Sejit H 111 RiiU'itiple, Lieut (» Moifimci 
RN to 1 h/ubilh I’lidiaiix tUltsl d lu^hlii ol 
the late 1 I iniLs,, 1 sq 

Sipt 9. it 1 ist riignmoulli Ii ul 1 Tvkt, 
Il N to 1 milia Bowen, youngist lUughUi of 
the late Rev Conway Mifloid. 

nr AT IIS 

May 6 on passage from C eyloii, Capl Ilanis, 
61st Regt 

At St Maiy’s, Jumaiea, J J leksoii, 1 ‘■q 
special Magistrate, and foimefly Lieut ond 
Adiut 94th Regt 

Tune 17, at Biihacloes, of tlie yelloir fe\ei. 
Ml W Chamberlain, aged 17, Midshipman of 
H M 8 steam vessel Iirelly. son of Luut, W, 
B Chambeilain, R N 


July fl.atJaBiaica, Miyor Fitzgerald, 8 tli Ra^. 
July 26. on passage to Ko£land,*Comniauaer 
J. Eieloigh, R N late stipendiary Magistrate In 
Jamaica, aged 48 

July 26. on passage fiom West Indies, Eniign 
Hew Dali ymple Dacic8,b7th Regt son of Capt. 
J Dacres, commanding 11 M.S Edinburgh 
tn Albany street, Kegent’s-park, W. Bohan, 
Esif surge on, 63d Regt 

Capt R Roger, half pay, R.M aged 52 
Neai Barnstaple, aged Lieut J G Bird. 
UN 

At Haddington, LieHt. J Wilkie. R N 
Capt J Re id, late of the 17th Lancers 
Aug 16, at bimtbampton, Capt W. Sargent, 
R N 

Aug 25 nt Abbots Langley, Herts, Capt. R 
M Taikscti, RN 

At Kyle Iluime, Queen s County, in his 9l8t 
year, 11 Steele, Esq the lubl Migor of the Intfh 
Volunteer*, of 1782 

In J dinburgh, F.ieut Joseph Fowlei, Military 
Kniglit of Wmdscff 

At South VI old. Com E KiUwick, RN 
At Bollynoek, I leiit T Staniuis, U N 
AtPlymoiitli Liiiil T Stieit, RN aged 02. 

At 11 )b lit Tow n, Lu iit Simtli, R N 
Sipl 9, it Biigiitoii Capl Fuller RN 
S(pt 12 It Ply mouth, Cummandci \\ I’lue, 
UN i„cd(0 

Cornmimki A ( rofion R N 
Ml I Stoll MisUi 11 N 
Sipl 21 at B ith In i< Hi niv homnior, 11 N 
Sc pi 24 in ( hules at Berktloy Bipiaio, (nn 
tlu 1 ul ol C hatliam k G , ( ul o tlu 4tli loot 


I le it t < lom ' IT II ly 1 ile ol the 19ih Regi 
*iiu lit ol loot whose ill illi \\t hi\i piivuuslv 
It oidid iiitcitd the Si I vice in 1800 il tlu 
t uh ol l>, IS 1 usi..,ii 111 tlu l‘kh Rigi 
in lit ot holt and loincil lint ciups in the 

1 I I Iiuli s the \» u lollowiii,, liL w IS pi 

m ti I lo I 1 u uteu in y in 1H02 iiid to a ( ni 

1)11 \ 111 1 ( -li I ( i\l u iv( 1 in 1804 In 180) 

lit t\tliui„ d into th loth R ..I il loot then 
hi iMiif, III ( i ylou in 1 « Il tlu iiiival oi Gmk ml 
Sn R Biowuii^g IS (, luial iii I ( ummaiuUi of 
llu I H s lu w IS i])pont(d pinicipil Anh 
ik C imp In 1H)4 lu w iipiomuttd to llu i uik 
olMi) 1 bv indwas ippoiiitid by (mi. 

Biov nn„|. Ins Mililiiv Sick tin v inwhuhim 
]}drtuit ml c )ulihiiliil biluitioii he obtaiuid 
tlu ( iitiK LonluU ill 1 in 1 sin I le t skt in ( f th it 
distni^uiilu il odcti 111 IHI ) (u iieial sn J{ 
Biownii w isfouipilhd to iii\ uh the tiruLo 
lusiitu Km., ol K III Iv, whu h ill i llu i ip 
tnii ol 111 it 1\ I iniiu il moil in h win imuMil 
toll! M ij sly sni ml Milt pi \iucts uul on th il 
oil isiou It tlu lei )i iini ml itii not Sir K Blown 
this Olluii with ji tt w iiluis ol Ins lunk, 
obi mil d till 1 141k oi I u lit ( olom 1 and to show 
fuithci llu ug ml I rill it Hill d of this ofhci 1 hy 
SiiRobi it hi w IS SI on alti iw lids appoiiili d Di 
puty (2ii iitLim istir G mill in ( tylon About 
two Mills illM.tlu mosl ioimuhibh icbtlUon, 
It d till most i1 11 mm.., tu#io eiiiniont, fiom the 
L\y i udinaiy difluull^es ul 't country, which 
b lilli d all former ^ xm powers lo conquer, 
InokeYiJith quire umxpictcdly, and it a time 
wh n Government was bo ill prcpaicd to put it 
down, from file small lorcc ujion the island, uul 
•tlic impossibility of receiving iny leitilorcv 
mi nta Irom the Continent ol India but all these 
dilhculties wpie surmounted by the strong, iictiv e, 
and energetic mind of Sn R Biowniigg, w ith 
such i Quartermaster Gineral, who proved on 
this occasion how dcscivcdly General Biownngg 
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DEATHS. 


[oCT. 


pi iced so mm h confldi.nct' m liim IIis mtn pul 
conduct oxi tint SCI lire, ind tide nmn'igetnettt 
ot tho depnrtmcnt i>\<x which he pipsidod, 
tcudcd 111 the holiest dex,K-e to the ciushiug of 
tbut ich( 111 n nnd the complete conquest of that 
lUOHt dilhcult i ountry which, till thetk.liml Ltt 
tuiiily not hem conquered In 1B20 he was 
c iiiipt lit d flpom ill health to accompany Sii tt 
Browiingg to England t nnd having been ap. 
pointed to a Majority in the |Gth Foot, bv pm 
chaso he exchanged to half pay to a^uw of tits 
returning to his sitaation of Deputy Qujiti r- 
master Qsm ral « but in I82n he w is aimm 
itbligid 1^ have Ceylon furthi iccoviiv ot^is 
health, which had snifi red so s«v itl\ by his cx 
ertiona during the Kandyan lebelhon. 

On Ids letum to Engl ind. ho was q i inted to 
n MaJlority la Uie*9lib Foot and m u. 

pionloted to u Lieut Colobcky in Ins ui I lUgt 
the 19lh Foot, upon which he enib ukc 1 thi 
West Indies, and took the con in in I 01 tli t 
corps with which he oonliuued till liis 1 ism n d 
death 

The estimation m which the cli u i t i of the 
lati Lieut Col fliiidy wasuniversallvlulluh u 
h( w IS known, cannot ho biUci desr ibctl ili lu 
in a Icttei aihlKssed by Imh 1 \ lUmy t1 c (.o> 
veinoi of liiiudul, Cw which the 1 llouiUj, is i 
ton) to I leui Coliilel Ddit-rtv wliq bv lie 
dt ith of Li nt ( olonol TIard\ suceeelcd t » the 
cupimand of the tiuops serving, in that isl lUd 


Glovernment TTonsc, Tinudad, April 1** 1B35 

Sir,— In consequence of the death of J leut 
Colonel llaid) of the i^tli Hegt the comm ind 
of his Majesty s troo[ s has devcdvi d upon \ou 
The llist duty in t1 it cnpicil3^ I *1111 anvuiis 
'yoa should disohaige is to i xpiebs in Uv s tiu 
estimation in which as C imm indet |ii Cl 1 f I 
held that excellent Geiith man Ilfs M ijtK v 
has lost m him one of his mofal In il sub 
jeets ind one of Ins must v ili able nulitai> 
officers The t fficeis of the lOtli have lost tin u 
trwnd their odvisei then hosiilill cl i il il 
CO ipanion, whose courteous m iiin 1 mil ni t il 
t ^mple St cured the well bcitin an I mucl cu 1 
tiibutid to estiblish tiu cli 11 irt i 1 tli 1 1 q s 
in all that is collect ind gmtU ni iiilikt J )u 
n 11 commissione I otho is and pin at < f tl 
lUth Hcgt lost in the lamented di itU 1 1 ( o1 > I 
II irdy, u liiimauo pioUcloi a chiiilill n 
lu ver of the IT wants uid dilhculti s, in 1 1 1,1 ii< 
rous cnitubutor to and sii] 1 11 iti ti leut li 11 
i d itation of Hipir child en *'0 letv atln i 1 is 

I I n diprned ofatriily> x ind lioii m ilil 
ni ml ti, and I hnv td ileplou tiu loss ( 1 siii 

jtf 11 md 1 will know yo ir Iibeial mm in i 

III onlid lit >ru will li el j has 11 m ^,i 11^ 

publi it> t) theses utiments 111 wliuhjoul lUv 
I articip Uo * 

1 liive the lionoui to bi &( ikt 

(j II nr 

LiQut Col Doherty, Commanding, kt &.i 


METEOROLOOIC \L REGISTER, 

KLPT AT THE OllSERVATORY OF C VPJ W 11 SMYTH, AT BPOFORD 
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GREENWICH AND CHELSEA. 

Go with old Thames — view Chelse^i's glorious pilo^ 

And ask the shatterid hero whence hia smile ; ** 

Go view the spleudid (dmes of Greenwich — ^go , 

And own what raptureu from reflectiun flow« 

Hail ! noblest structurlsf nna^d m the wave, 

A nation’s grateful tribute to the biaw. — ^tLoasas. 

Since the accession of William jhe Fourth^ his Majesty, in the 
kind and patriotic spirit of hia illustrious race, has directed his fostering 
attention jp tho^e National Institutions cieated to reward or educate 
the defendei..xaf the country. Appreciating the justice and policy of 
the principle upon winch thebe Establishments have been founded, and 
satisfied by repeated and scrutinizing personal inspection of their zealous 
management and useful results, the King, permitting no cold-blooded 
suggestions qf a perverse and partial parsimony to cramp his heart and 
understanding, has continued to extend the stimulating influence of ins 
royal pationage and presence to the retreats of war- worn valour and the 
seminaries of youthful emulation. 

The British people need no additional arguments at the present hour, 
to rivet their respect for the United Service, or to confirm their sense 
of obligation to the devoted instruments of their national salvation. No 
nation on earth is more justly })ioud of its 1 lec t and Army ; the excep- 
tions to this feeling are of a class too degenerate and contemptible to 
excite any stronger sentiment than^corn iii the breasts of brave men. 

No State, in fact, nvhatcvcT may be the form of its government, is 
insensible to the paramouiii impoitance of its armed foicc, or niggard 
of the means of revvaidmg and sustaining its devotion and tdhciency. 
The bloated Democracy winch, bin sting the conventions of law and 
society, retrogiades on the Hack of the savage till it wallows in anaichy 
and Li/nch-Law — even the ‘ United” States, we lejiial, see cause, 
amidst their grovelling dissensions, to provide by speiial insiitutions 
for the encouragement and instruction ol the*National lorce. Need 
we advert to tlie elerneiTtary establishments, on the same wise principle, 
which consolidate tlie discipline and muse the patriotic enthusiasm ol 
the Continental armies ^ Or can a ri trospective glance at the militiry 
systems of the «incienls«—s\ steins by winch C ivdiration was made to 
march in the tram of Conquest — add weight to tin gen lal coiivk turn 
of the uses of Creenwicli and Chelsea, and the ahiisca of “ Fohtical 
Economy i ' • 

The King, in pursuance of a cuanclt ristic resolution to asbist m the 
commemoralion of om great Naval Vicloru s by aUinding tlivim service 
at Greenwich on then anniversaries lallng on Siifida\ , piocetded, 
accompanied by his august Consoit, t7) tint noble Instiuuion, earl\ on 
bunclav the llUi ()t Odoher hung tlie ihirlv-cighth anniversiry ol 
Duncan’s tnumpli at Camperdown Tiuii Ma)estieb^wc,i e moved in 
the quadrangle of life C olh ge hv a (juaid of Honour of the Ro\al 
Marines, commanded hv Majoi Wiuht, and ha\in_ aligliud at liie dooi 
of the Governor, '^ii Tlios, llaidv, who, with C ipt, Liikm, Lu ni and 
y. S. JouuN. Ni> 84, Nov. 1815, U 
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Biverg, anrl other gallant officers of the establishment, together 
'‘wita Lady and Miss Hardy, weie ready to receive them, the Royal party 
proceeded on foot to the beautiful chapel, v\^hore the service was im- 
pressively performed by the chaplains, the Rtv Samuel Cole and WiL 
liam Jones. The fine hymn, “ Befoie Jehovah’s awful throne,” was 
admirably sung by the choir, accompanied by the mellow notes of the 
organ, after which an excellent sermon^as preached by the Bishop of 
H^ford. ^ ( 


Upwards of eighty men are, it appears, still residents in the College, 
who fought in the glorious battle of 1797 , of these the greater number 
ware present, and conspicuously placed in the Chapel — a Stirling and 
judicious example, operating m the best spirit of patriotic emulation, 
and in accordance with his Majesty’s wise and gi acious intep‘'ions But 
three of the officers who commanded ships at Camperudwn survive — 
namely. Admirals Sir Henry Trollope %ntl Sir John Wells, and Vice- 
Admiral Sir William Ilotham, all Grand Crosses of the Bath 

A most interesting trait remains to be recorded On tins occasion a 
monument erected in the Ro}^al Chapel to the memor} of the late 
Governor, Admiral Sir Richard Keats, by older and at the expense of 
the King, was, for the first lime, publicly exhibited to view, and in- 
spected by their Majesties This chaste and touching memorial, exe- 
cuted by Clianticy, and ci editable to his genius, consists of a bust, 
taken from a good picture of twenty }eirs since by Jackson and a more 
recent cast by Btlines, strongly Ksembling the late Admiral at that 
period, and chiselled from the solid block of white maible winch also 
forms Its graceful pedestal Upon llie hitcr is inscnbtd the lollowmg 
pianly tribute, which does honour to the heart and‘ the pen of our 
dovereign — 


Tins. Marbif is mi cud by 
WiLLUM IJIJ lOURlII 
ro rui Mlmuuy oi< 


Admiral Sir RICHARD G()OJn^ IN K1 ATS, G C B , 
Guvi UNOK oi mis Host 11 Al, 

^fio VAS in'- Maji biY h Sun Mill an > 'Wajlh>mik 
0 ^ Boaud iiiL PiiiNcr Gj 01 gi oi 110 Gins, 

IN tvuicil UIL AdMIKAI SIKMD AS LlMUNANT, 
AND ini< Kino as Midsujiman, 
luoM Jlnl, 1770, JO Novi MU iu, 1781, 


In COMMrMORAllNO 

lUlS FAIUY FFHIOD 01< 1HL1U RlSIICllYl CARLLllS^ 

lUL Kino di biKLs aiso lo udcouu iiib i sfli m 

FO 1H£ EXLMILAUY illAUACTlR 01 A FuirM), 
AND nib oilAlLFLI bLNSI 

OF THB YAI VAVLE SLRYICI b RENDERED 10 IIIS CoDNTUY 
BY ^ BlOHl V DISTINQUISUED AND QAl I ANT OfIICEB, 

Died Arnii 5 , 1834 . Aged 77 years. 


Though It cannot fall to the lot of many officers to be thus personally 
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noticed by Royalty, yet such are the stimulants which^ if d»ffp|4 w|i|i 
a wider discrimination by the respective authorities thro^jg^l0ut 
V United Service, would eminently tend to exalt its characterJlfid^iiS^ 
its members in the vicissitudes of duly. • \ 

We would gladly pause here to offer some notice, however brief, of 
the glorious Gallery and gaU&y of Naval Heroes, whose persona Und 
achievements, imperibhahly p\ctured«on the records of their couptry» 
now stand collectively blazoned in this, appropriate shrine, addinjj 
forcibly to the interest and associations of the time-honoured Pile. We 
may be induced, however, on a future occasion, to give a descriptive 
catalogue of the Greenwich Gallery, for the information of professional 
visiters, % 

Their ]\rajx?ajies, with their suite, returned to St, James's immediately 
after divine bcrvice, followed bjt the acclamations of the spectators, as 
they were greeted on their ariival. 

Rut we must now liasten Irom the Royal Hospital of Greenwich to 
its twin-hioihcr of Chelsea, wliere a somewhat parallel scene is to be 
lecordcd, and in whose sanctirry a sacred deposit has been lodged, 
marking a new epoch in the legitimate honours of that Establishment. 

On Monday the ]*2lh ultimo, the , day following the royal visii to . 
Greenwich, their Majesties inspected the Military Asylum and the Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea. On a former occasion we alluded to the contem* 
plated dissolution of the former — an institution possessing claims of pecu- 
liar force U])on the heart and reason. Founded by the ‘‘ Soldier’s hViend,** 
his late Royal Highness the Duke of York, for the reception and training 
of the soldier’s orphan, or destituCC children, the Royal Military Asylum 
lias hitherto exhibited a syectacle as impressive to the visiter and as eft- 
couraging to the soldier as any establishment which has ever emanated 
fiom a nation’s gratitude. Conducted with exemjilary care, its object® 
have been jiursucd witli remarkable success- — the hoys being qualified, at 
ihcir ojition, either for Ins Majesty’s service or for any trade or other 
decent, calling. This, by4,hc by, we consider, in a military view, a de- 
fect in the piactice of the institution, whuh, we conceive, sliould train 
its pupils exchivve/y for that Service of whfch it is an appendage, and 
thus made to furnish* the Army with a succession pf eaucated recruits, 
from whom, according to tlanr conduct and (pialHTcations, comp6t<*^nt 
non-commissioned ofliceis, — a class at jirescnt so difficult to'bc fotmd, 
yet forming so important a mediiiiu of discipline, — might be selected. 
Still viewed even as a public school, and included in the new-fangled 
system of popular “ education,” this great seminary, offering an asylum 
and a guide to thousands of helpless and igncAant children, might have 
been supposed to have interested and secured the jiatronage of the 
theorizing founders of the system of“ National schools,” so purely repre- 
sented and so eminently surpassed in this practical instance. 

No, it was military ; the Asylunf only rescued from indigence and 
ignorance the infant offspring of a class who, having no “ political 
rights,*’ can offer nothing but their blood tO'Parliaipentary Reformera 
in return for permission to be treated on a footing with the favoured 
patriots of the hustings and gin-shop. The fiat of extinction by a con- 
sumptive process has therefore gone forth, in the defacing spirit of a 
bjld and brute “ utility,” against this beneficent and truly National 
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&;hooi<» already reduced to its last gasp by the wasting of unnatural 
d^^ay. Its noble site will, it is understood, be converted ijito a Barrack. 
That additional accommodation is required for the troops stationed in^ 

Metropolis is, to (hdr long-felt cost, beyond question. The Infantry 
JBarracks at Knigktsbaidge would be condemned as a village workhouse, 
and the demoralizing efrects of the iiec^sity, created by the deficiency 
of in^quarters, of scattering the men in bilrets through some of the vilest 
districts of the Metropolis,, would alone have called for the obvious 
remedy. It is in fact highly creditable to tlie system of the Household 
^roopSy that the disorganizing tendency of this practice lias not led to 
results more detrimental to the discipline and effective state of those 
corps. 

The want of barrack accommodation being thus not^bry admitted, 
but urged, we must still protest against the conversion to such a pur- 
pose of the only existing Military Charity — a charity in perfect con- 
sonance with the tone of British society, with our public institutions, 
|ind, to borrow the language of modern cant, even with thi “ spirit of 
the age,” if the latter be auglit but a ghost. VVe would not that our 
Military Establishments, or any thing connected with them, siiould cost 
a farthing which the country could not freely spare; but those who strike 
off pence and squander pounds must be told — to quote but one of the 
various ways and means we could suggest — that a year’s salary of the 
locust Commissioners, whose organs of rapacity and destructiveness are 
AO busily tested by the Powers that be, would more than delray the ex- 
pense of the required addition to the bariacks of London. i 

Whether the King’s visit on the present occasion vuts, or w’as not, 
Zi^ant in the light of a farewell, we fear it must be Virtually acce])ted as 
^Qch; nor could it, wc venture to suimise, liave piovcd an agreeable 
office to so benevolent a Monarch to attend the obsequies of an institu- 
tion which his illustrious brother liad called into exislence. 

From the Asylum, their Majesties, escorted by a delachment of the 
2nd Life Guards, passed in state to the Roy;! Hospital — a fabric alike 
venerable in its motive and construction. At the grand, or state 
entrance, the Royal visiiew were received by a guard of honour, sup- 
plied by the Scots Fusiliers, and by the Lieut.-(joV(Tnor Sir Alexander 
Hone^ Colonels Le Blanc and Wilson, and the other officers of the esta- 
blishment. On the right of this entrance, from the north, is the Gieat 
Hall, a noble apartment, 110 feet long, and oO wide, serving as tlie 
refectory of the pensioners, and adorned by a fine allegorical painting 
of Charles II., founder of tlie College, by Verrio and Henry Cooke; 
and another of large dimensions, by Ward, repiesenting the Duke of 
Wellington in a triumphal car, surrounded by allegorical emblems. On 
the left of the entrance, immediately ojiposite the hall, and also ascended 
by, a flight of bteps^ is the Chapel, beautilul in its jiroportions and antiijuc 
fittipgs, and commodiously yet simply arranged for its ])urpo&e. Tlu'ir 
M^estics immediately entered the chapel, w liere they were received by 
the chaplain, the Rev. George GJeig, to inspect the trojihies taken in war 
ky British trooj.s, of which, by the grace of the King, it is now, with the 
the appropriate depository. 

No act could more strongly evince the propriety of his Majesty’s 
and his unwcaiicd bolicitude for the lionour and interests qf 
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tlio British service, Ilian his gracious command that the flagS ahd 
eagles taken from the enemy should be transferred from Whitehall, and 
other recesses, where they were, to all public intents titterly burt^, to 
the suitable keeping of the veterans of the Royal Hospital; llor Was it 
difficult to discover, from the looks and language of the latter, that they 
were fully alive to tlie distinction and re^ponslbIllty of the charge so con- 
BiJeral( ly confided to them We no\* proceed to describe, to tlie best of 
our information, the trophies here collected^ 

Behind the organ, which is immediately over the entrance, and is 
fronted by the altar and its lx dutiful ]>aintmg of the Resurrection at 
the opposite cxtionity of the chajxl, so that tlie whole rottp-d'cBil is ob- 
taiiud oaenttring the dooi, on tlie right and left are two superb Mal- 
tese flag sr "J^tlu R(d Cioss of tlie Order, taken when Malta surren- 
dered to Sir luilph Abcidopjbit’h army on jls way to RgVpt. Tiie 
fnmt of the left li is l\vo Aiiuiicin fligs, both taken at Bladcnsburgh, 
Willi a 1 It lull ( i/lt hetwton cij turtd bv the 27tli regiment, at Barossa. 
Of tin so u^u flu'^j til It on the left, or north side of the eagle, is a 
ri\ iliY stcintMid — with lli it on tlit ii^lit, or south, an incident is con- 
ictUd uliitli <tta(li(s a ]ccnliii fitness to its present local'ty. Mr. 
Oleig, wilt 11 striii g in the bbtli, in that capacity which has fuinished 
him with a litit to more tli in a “ Subaltern’s’’ celebrity, being engaged 
with Ins gallant reLnnicnt at Bladensburg, stepped, in the excitement of 
the moment, ovci the vti> flag in (|ucstion. The “ Subaltern, who 
v^as as c mint lit for ztal and spirit in his martial vocation, as he is dis- 
linguislitd for the best tntlowmtnts of a Protestant pastor, had received 
a musket sliot the thigh just bciforc coming to the flag, and a soldier, 
who clo^'t ly fulluwt4 him, was hit in the ancle when in the act of picking 
It up. It now lungs in ^iglit of his pulpit, as emcrilus chaplain of the 
Ro}al Hospital. 


Looking along llu north side, let us take the trophy next the organ- 
loft, as 

• 

No 1. A Dutch flag, captined at riushmg, beneath it is an eagle, 
of which W( li i\e not }(t ascdtaincd the liisl#)!^. 

No. 2. A tii coloui, •taken, wi Ixlicve, in lurt Picurinha, at Badajoz. 

No An Aimncan flig, — whin taken uncertain, but probably in 
tic fust war Bciicatli is an eagle 

No 4 One of the fl«gs of the i9th French Demi-brigatle, — a revolu- 
lioiuii) flag, beinng numerou'^ nisc riptions, — among the lest, “Lodi,” 
taken outlie 21 si March, in Lgvpt. Beneath is an eagle of the 66th 
French regiment. • 

No. 5. Ihe standard of a regiment of Prussians, believed to have been 
taken m Spam. Bencatli is an eagle. 

No. 6., American national flag of tbo 4lli regimiint, taken on the 
frontiers of Canada. Bern alh is the'eagle of the 105th regiment, taken 
at Waterloo. 

Turning to the south side, ^ 

No. 6 (nearest ih5 altar), is ad American national colour of the 2nd 
regiment of the line, taken by General Brock on the frontier. Beneath 
18 a Waterloo Eagle of the 45tli legiment. 

No. 5. A Prussian flag, presented to Le Regiment des Prussiena by 
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Ndpoleon, when taken uncertdin. Btneatli is an Eagle taken at 
Salamanca 

No 4 Revolutionary flag, tlic f( How to No 4 at the oj)posite side. > 
Beneath is .in Eagle ot the ft2nd rcj^iment, t ikcn .it Mcaitinique. 

No. 3. Amencan, of the sune kind and date as INo S of the ojiposite 
side. Beneath is the Eagle of the 13th rcffinu nt 

No. 2 A S])anish flaj, taken at^lontef\ i ko. Beneath is .an Eagle 
of the 82nd, tiken at JMirtimquc 

No 1 Dutch, the fdlow to Pso 1 opposite. Bme illi is an 82nd 
Eagle, taken at Guad iloupt 

Tlie loyal piitvthen jiissed acio'^s to the IT ill ()\(r tlu dooiu ly 
of this finely projjoitioneil room is iiieh oiken gill i\ h iviiy in front 
an antique ^hicld ilso of oik, whiih i-> buimoniUi d K^wo BIitl^h 
Union-flags, llic ca] tun d fli s, count? ng Ik in the door, south si le, 
run thus — 

No 1 A large Indiinfli , tiu groiml c i iison, ilic de\icf naihkc 
instruments — sup])ose 1 to h i\e I een 1 d ii 'll J*l s \ « 

No 2 A tn foloui til cn in i k foul t on thi \ \i lli 

No 3 An Indi in fl u nhen til in mu e it on h iii ith tliK lu tlu 
fragments of a \t 1} old st nut lul on wli eh ui tliclett isL \ (Can 
this n.e in Louis the T( ntli 0 

No 4 A Maltese fl i^, t il en h\ SiiRilph M cicionhit 
No 5 A tri-eoloin, uneertun when ei|(uiul ikm ilh is a Fius 
Bian flag 

No 6 The rojinuntal coloui of ill 4ih Xiuiicmii mint 
No 7. A B irb ir\ fl ig, but wh( n oi” w I ( 1 til n unci^H in 
Crossing to the iioUli si h — ^o 7 is i I>iibn\ fli fellow to 
the last 

No 0 An Ainciic in fl ig, titen b> the on the 1 it 1 mk of tin 

Mississippi Bcneitliis i 1 leiuh le \olulioii ii\ fl i (^o >) likinoii 

the 21st of M ueli in 1 It w is as i.iu 1 to Viilonio '^lull/ of tlio 

Queen’s Germans, 97th, though likewis el ihne 1 b\ Scije nit Nm 1 iir 
of the 42nd 

No, 4 M iltese, I ike n b\**Sii R Aheurombie B(iu ith is i Sjmiish 
flag, captun d at Monte \ idc o 

No. 3 An Americin fl ig tal eti in tlic fust war, j)U)l)il)l\ it Boston 
Beneath is the fellow to the old slindml on tlie oppositi side, and 
marked L X 

No 2 American regimental flig of the 2nd ie.,munt 
No 1 Indian 

The transfer of these Trojdiies to the custoily of tin C ollege has 
long been a lavouiite olqect with tis, .iiul we line fulfilled i gi itifMiig 
task in staling, for tlie first time, these piituulus, wliuh we deem of no 
trifling consc(piene^*t6 the month of the Seisue We {uuid willingly 
dwell on a theme so productive of the best nation il iiiel soldierlike feel- 
ings were we not restiieted by oui puseiibeel limits , we c innot, how- 
ever, close this not* c without olleiingone or two ‘-u^gcstions arising 
out of the subject 

Their Maje sues* mspoction of the Royal Hosj itil elicited the most sa 
tisfactory e\idenceof the oic'er which reigns in its government, and of the 
comlortB enjoyed by its w?r-6cathcd and cheerful veterans, in fulfilment 
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of tlie oriii^in.il intention of ilio loytil founder and Ins advisers. It was 
aniiiiating to see these old soldiers drawn ii[) in tlinr best trim, and to 
^nicirk the heartiness ot tin ir dicers as tluir Knij^ Ins Consort passed 
between llieir files to the liousi of the Governor. Ileie an interesting 

scene look place. The veteran rield-Marshal, Sir Samuel Ilulse, now, 
we believe, past his 90th ) ear 'benng prevented bv gout liom standing, 
tliough in the vurorous possession of Ivis iaeultiws, remained seated in ins 
wheel-chair while hisMajtsty sfcod beside him for some time, fimdiaily 
chatiiiig of b^egone turns and of the Institution Ihcir Majesties, 
having tlun tdven a cordial leave, (jiiitted the C’olhge under tlie salute 
of the militai y, and amidst tlie respectful gicetings of a seh ct assemblage 
of spectates. 

To the a «^tution of the Militaiy Staff of this Estahlislimcnt tlie 
most fastidious inf]Uirtr cannot td\e exciplion Wc Jiavc spoken of 
tin veteran Governor, whose Lieiilen ml. Sir Ale\and( r Hope, with 
Cc join Is Le lilanc and \V ilson, nny challenge the lanks of the Col- 
kg( To showbill 01 e honoui ihle wounds or sivcrei suffciing than their 
own — heie is no ‘‘ |t sting at scais” which all hne “ felt,” and there 
IS a dui b\m])alliy and suit ihh ness hitwten the governing and the 
governed, nut so, liv j)olhetic div ‘'piaking, with vvlnt is it rni nl the 
( }ViI (Upaitiiient of an Tnstitation in Us cl sign and sjiirit purely 
Mi/if(T7y 

W e are far fioin intending to ofltr tlic slijhUst upioach to the many 
rospeelahh c ivilnns, amoimtinL, wc tli nk, to fift) oi upwaids, who enjoy 
ofliecs, designed for (maiti solduis, in the colk ge , it is not their fault 
that they have h^en appointed hv Uie favour of siucossivc l\i\maste]s of 
tlie loices to coniloH vble situations, of which we lielicve they consei- 
ciiliouslv dis( haige the dirius, wIhk duties are attielic’d to them nor 
would we disUiib tlie adiul incumlKiUs, thoiuli \\i would have tins 
matter better ordeictl in fulun 1 oi the full ace omjilishiiient of the 
d< sijnol this Institution, and in sli ct pistiet to the llritisli Aiiny, foi the 
inteiPstsuf which the ffeV'jiitil w is exclusively founded, it ajijitais to 
us iiulispen^alile tint (utij apjiointnu nt in its gift, liom tlie liiglu sL to 
tin lowest, siiould be held by amilitiry m tii,' oi the wife or widow of 
one in such ollieis as*iie dnehirjid by fi males There is no })laee, 
down to that of haihei, cook, oi seulkiy-m in, vvhieli might not be eom- 
])(tently filled from tlie i inks of the Aimy, then by nureasing the Icgi- 
innUe means ot lewauMiig wounds and nuiiioiiems sfinee, not only 
without additional, but even with dimimsheil, exjiense Wo tiust this 
“ refoiin’^ may bv. liorne in mind in futiUe a])j)ointmtnts. 

There IS one moie suggestion with w liie ii,«w ith due submission, wc 
will venture to cemeliide Ihe king, in coinmemoi ition of the vie tones 
achieved by the British Navy, is pleased to attend divine service on their 
anmversaiies, at Greenwich Tu confeiring a simil,y honour upon tlic 
British Army, by attciuluig service ofi < orresponding occai,ion3 at Cdiel- 
sea, Ins Maje'^ty would produce a commensurate impression upon his 
troops, and draw still cle>‘-cr the bonds of brotlieiliood between the 
two gieat branches oT tlic GNirco^SLuvicL. 



0\ MILITARY PROMOTION BY PURCHASE. 

A soldier without letters is like a ship without a ruflder.’'«>CoLONEL Muniio*. 

Mr. Editor, — Promotion, by purchase* having lately been defended 
on the gi^und of economy, I here beg to offer you some objections to 
the prRCtjce, founded on more general principles. 

It must be fairly understood, before we enter on the inquiry, that 
the Army is raised and kept ifp fori' tlie benefit of the country. 
The comforts and advantages of the Army, and even the Army 
itself, must, if necessary, be sacrificed to tlio good of the country; the 
country can in no case be sucnficed or injured for the good of the 
Army. But, self-evident as this proposition is, the interests of tlie 
country and of the Army are so closely allied, that any undue Utempt to 
cramp the eflicicncy of the latter recoils, and may recoil ^<^tll ticmeiuious 
reaction, against tlie safety and prosperity of the former. The extent of 
sacrifices liiat a nation lias to make in order to bU])poit an army must, 
of course, depend upon circumstances. Nations that have miic}i to 
lose, whose wealth and prosperity have excited the envy of mighty 
neighbours, and wlio are, from the extent of their dominions, liable to 
be attacked in every quarter of the globe, are necessarily called upon to 
make great sacrifices for the support of a defensive force : the people 
of Iceland would, if independent, require comparatively a small army. 

This point being fairly admitted on one side, there is another, and 
a very important one, which tlie other party must establish before they 
attempt to defend the present system on the grounds of economy ; and 
that iS tlie relative value of blood and gold. How many men may he 
risked in order that an ensign’s halt-pay may be saveU t How many 
may be sacrificed in order that a lieutenant-colonel’s pension may be 
gained? Did. Mullins, for instance, purchase his commission? If 
so, on which side of the account did the balance ultimately fall ( 
The country gained a few pounds and lost 2U00 men, to say nothing of 
honor and renown, by the bargain. Was it a good or a bad bargain, 
and did the sterling pounds outweigh the sterling bones ? All such 
points must be fairly settled before we can uphold the system of pur- 
chase on the grounds of economy. , 

To say nothing at present of the circumstance that the sale of unat- 
tached commissions has entailed upon the public a double corjis of 
officers, and a half-pay list greater than it was on the reduction of the 
war establishment twenty years ago ; let us supjiose, for argument’s 
sake, that the system of purchase actually saves to the country a certain 
sum annually; still must we look at the le.'mlts which that system pro- 
duced, and may produce again, before we can place a single one of the 
splendid farthings, equal almost to Hamilton’s wonderful penny, to the 
clear profit side of the account. Set ofl‘ against the farthings the blood, 
fame, and treasured lost by the failjire of the following exjieditions — all, 
as W'e now know, fully equal to the objects for which they were fitted 
out: Porto-Rico, Holland, Ferrol, Buenos Ayres, Walcheren, New 
Orleans, Sacket’s Harbour, and Platsburg. Tell us, before a balance is 
struck, what the three sieges of Badajoz may have cost. They were oc- 
casioned, in a great measure, by tbe unsatisfactory result of the action 
of Canipo-Mayor, which enabled a French division to reaph the fortress 
and aid in its defence. The blame of this was not altogether throwm 

* His expedition with the worthy Scotch regiment of Mackay. 
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upon the commander of the Southern Army, but fell upon individuals 
of far inferior rank How much may the battle of fontes d*Honor 
^liavc cost ^ It would not have been fought had not an error sent the 
gallant Beckwith, at the head of the light division, across the Coa, 
apprized Regnier of his danger, and enabled him to effect his escape, 
llow much loss may the French garrison of Almeida have inflicted on 
the British in the different actions fought after its evasion from that 
hilf-ruined fortiess? And h^w much miy have been paid for the 
unsuccessful cavalry actions fought during the Peninsular War ^ 

We need not suppose that the cause ol i«iilure in the enterpn/es here 
named re‘^ttd exclusively with the commanders, in some cases it is 
known not to have done so But as it cinnot he charged to a want of 
gdlantry (V the part of cither men or oflictrs, it must be charged to a 
want of conduct or profession U knov\ltdgc on the pirt of influential 
individuals there were men on'some particular points, or in some par- 
tic ul ir stitions, wlio were not equal to the duties demanded of them. 
'J Ilf lusi confidence which can lesult from knowledge alone was wanting 
somewhere, and without it hi tic of permanent good can he ellected in 
wir The blame, however, was not entirely with the officers or with 
the military administration From the very commencement of the con- 
test a set of economic il patiiots proclaimed to the world that the British 
Army were scaicely better than an armed mob, totally incapable of 
taking the field, or of encountering the Inid soldiers of France, Not 
conUnt with loudly ultciing such unpatriotic sentiments, which, had 
they not been criminal mcl iiqurious to the interest of the country, 
would onl^ have presented ainiisir^g specimens of ignorance and folly, 
these men strov? to«m ike good their disastions prophecies by crushing 
the military genius of the n ition, and by repressing the jirogress of 
niilitiry science, and to a certain extent they succeeded in ihcir cnclea- 
voins 1 here was not enough of military knowle^lgc in the ranks of 
the Army to put such unworthy sentiments to shame , and torrents of 
gallant blood had to be wasted in unprofitable enterprises, be foie the 
descendants of those who, as histor) amply shows, had never fled from 
a fail field, knew that they could fight — bcfqrerthc brothers, comrades, 
cine^ countrymen of th# victors of C aniperelown, St Vincent, and the 
Nile, Rnew that they could face a manly foe on firm giound. Iherc 
was not enough of military knowledge in the ranks of the Army to 
counteiact this monstrems evil, simply because military knowledge, and 
reflection on professional subjects, were not, and are not, called for by 
the Biitish s}stem ot promotion, according to wliieli wealth is every- 
thing, and merit absolutely nothing There \jas not knowledge enough 
in the ranks of the Arniv to tell us that a hold onset, and good hard 
blows were worth all the mighty and mystic sc lence of which our adver- 
Banes made so loud a boast, and we really did not knojv that Englishmen 
could hit as hard as their neighbours To such an extent had this 
delusion sjiread, that even George the Ihird, the boldest and most 
Bntish-liearted monarch perhaps that ever sat on the throne of these 
realms, objected to visk the British Army in Egypf ; and his fears, as 
he himself most nobly confessed, were only oveicome by the resolute 
spirit of old Henry Dundas — not a general or commander of high 
degree — but a plain Scottish lawyer and honoured he that lawyer's 
nfime, notwithstanding the abuse heaped upon it by the liberal spirits 
of the age of intellect. 
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The countiy is just now paving 15 000/. annuall\ in retired allow- 
ances to tljrce Lord Cli inctllois , it is no doubt paving dl^o 1 irge sums 
of the same kind to retired judges and othei high legal iunctionuies. ^ 
Now alHliese retired allowcinces might have been sa\cdlo the public, 
provided the reined parties had been allowed to sell their chancellor- 
ships and other Itgil situations, to good 'jdain hone ‘^t persons W( 11 jiro- 
vided with cash and patience And as tlicie would not, in the fust 
instance, have been any luuUichcd ludj/ s and cli inccllors, there must 
evidently have been a tleir and diblmct saxing to the eounlr) And 
yet, wheie is the man who, m his sine €ind sobci senses, would propose 
or defend such a measuie for the jiuipose of such a siving AV hat, 
intrust tiie lives, siftt\,and piojiertv of individuals to the cj.eeision of 
judges merely beciUoe the v wcu wealthy tnough to ^nre^nse tluir 
appointnunt/ Tiic \eiy idea, wt should be told is nionslious and 
imheird of And tuie enough, it wonrd be so. \\ li} llicn intrust llie 
lues and happiness of soldicis, not by ones ind twos as the Jives and 
foi tunes of indivuluils nie intiusted to judges, hut by thousinds, to 
officers, meiely beeause they aic wealtliy enough to piirch isc tlnii rank 
and powei ^ 

We sliilJ no doubt be told, that judges and clnncellois require to be 
learned in tlie law, and shill also he ic minded jicilnps ot the well- 
known saving, which dcstiies the dunces, pa? (X((/i(?u , of evcij 
family, to the meu hcad-bie iking jirolcssion ot aims I o the necessity 
of learning on the | art of clcuyincii and liwvcis I un wiilii ^ to sub 
scribe, and I li ive a j)le isuie in iddin^ inv cc uv ic tion ih it no time , n itioii, 
or profession, cvci jiruduccd so ni inv men <>t hi„h chir icier, tilcnl, 
learning, and integrity, as the lliilish lni,and the* siitli'^ljed chuichcs 
of Britain L\il linus h we iuulcsci\i(ll\ (*onK o\ti the 1 ittei hut 
the noble cliaiactcr which llie loinur hive munliimd eonsliinles 
one of the best pill us on winch lists the inteinil jf ice an I silety 
of tlie country lliat an} dunce is fit lor the ainiv is i suin^ tint 
has been so often it pealed, as to have becomi almost i fixed ixioni, in 
an age as piesumptuous as it i^ me ipible of ii ironing, and elciilv Ins 
llie country pud lor belie\;ig the ib urdil} I he adniinistiation of jus- 
ticeis the calm apjihcitum of estiblislud iuies,iee|uiiin^ learning honour, 
dignity, and im})artnlity AV ai, on the olhti li ind, is continiipd Action, 
requiiing the constant e \crlion of all tiic best me iitai and bodil} f iculties 
of winch men are cipible Lurlions not directed ag iin?t jiassivt re- 
sistance, but against const uit rc iclion A rciction that comes not in 
the shape of armed foCh alone, but in a thousand diflerent slnpes It 
comes in the shajie of /’old, Iieat, frost, i iin, want, lueis, roads, 
breakages, accidents, nii'^cdlculations, misunderstanding it comts in the 
shape ot all the pei verseness, as well as ot all the feebleness ot body 
and character to v^liich men are liable, the nitie oveilurnmg of a cait 
may, by blocking up a pass oi loae^, impede a movement and ciuse the 
loss of valuable lives Let it not be thought that Generals and Com- 
manders of armies are alone oj pic^sed by such untoward circum- 
Btances, — fu lron»*it, they press upeAi the leader of every division and 
subdivision of an aini}, and every picejuet and cletaeliment is as much 
exposed to them as to the shut of the enemy. And tlie less a com- 
mander, be he Ehbigu or lield-Marslial, can oveicomc the difficulties 
by conduct and judgment, the more must the soldiers suffer in order to 
atone for the deficiency. To act Mith energy under (he sort of diffi- 
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rulties here stated, a man must possess extensive g-eneral knowledge, 
above all, a knowledge of human character; and he must be able to 
’^raw just and quick conclusions from that knowledge, in order to make 
it available in the hour ol trial When Sir Hussey Vivian cliarged the 
Trench cavalry at Waterloo, before lie attacked the infantry, he 
bore 111 mind, as he lias hmisclf told us, the loss which the French 
cavalry inflicted on the Austiian inf^itry at Marengo, undtr nearly 
similar circumstances, and ther^foie lie deteimined to put the cavaliy 
hms de combat first, and to deal with the inlantry afterwards. A man 
of Sir Hussey’s talents would probably have acted as ho did without 
having these events in his mind, but the mere recollection could liardly 
fail to biir\g him to such a resolution, and shows the miglity benefit 
that may be^chrjjked fiom knowledge. 

Ambassadors, the givi la ot bal^s, the prc'sonters, at foreign courts, of 
tiavt lling d Indus, the cucasionil be in is ol dijilom itic notes — men, in 
fact, on whom nothing of the sll^>•hte^t iinjioit ince ihjicnds, m these statis- 
tical Hajs, n^vci sell llieir situ itions to sccictaiics of hgitionfoi the 
bciufitof the jmblic , though every nnh issadoi neeivcs an allov\ance 
tf|uil to what IS received bv about I") C ajilains, ])()ssil Jv of long and 
\entful Mrvuc. ( lei ks and biibordinatc s in llu diflf nnt public o ’ices, 
VI ho are onlj uqinied to wute a clc ir hand, and to iimh island, ])cr- 
haps, the ouliii iry rules of aiithinetic, on wliom no re sponsibiliL\ can 
possibly devolve, in vci sdl their ap|)ointnicMiLs for the sake of public 
economy* Alilitaiy men onl), on whom llu hajqnness of ihoiisinds 
must depend in time of jieaee, — who in the course of then professional 
seivice may bewailed upon, and <iie cillcd upon, to ae t as judges, 
j ulors, governors, and in igisiratcs, and to whom, in time ed vvai, the 
1 ves of thousands are inlruSu d, — these men onlv aie allowed to sell the 
lank that gives such feviful ])OW or, and on which such huh and ippallmg 
res])onsibilit} is const inllv made to rest. JNothing hut the fact of our 
having, all our lives, been fimiliai wiMi the exist* nee of i svstini so com- 
jdetelv at vaiianc e with eivilization and bumaiiity, could make us ciedit 
the possibility of its existence lu an age making the slightest pretension 
either to tlie on*' or the olliei. • ^ 

As we live in times iidt over famous foi disciimiiiation, I must here 
beg the gentlemen who hive accjiurtd rank by purclnse to lecolloct, 
that 1 am anaigninga system of jnomotioii, and not the individuaK wlio 
have availed themselves ^f that svst*m. All men of hoi est ambition 
must strive to rise as high as possible in their professions. No ni in of 
manly feelings can see himself passed ovci, by puuliase or otheiwuc, 
without having those feelings scvculv lacerate*^, and the piesent writer, 
like others, purchased promotion to the c xtent of his means, and would 
have purchased still highei had the means been at his disjiosal , but such 
feelings, however natuial and laudable to individual^ say nothing in 
favour of a poinicious system. • 

But it will perbajis be said, — for what is not said in these days? — that 
the splendid victories gamed undci the piesent system aje sufficient proofs 
of Us goodness and excellence llfgh sounding assertions of this kind 
may blind the ignorant, and impose upon the supeificial obscrvci who 
can see only one side of a question ; but they will make little impression 
on minds accustomed to take a full and enlarged view of a subject. We 
have seen that a number of military enterprises failed in consequence of 
faulty leading, reewUing from the syetem of promotion now existing in 
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the Army. We can trace those failures to no other source, as we know 
.that tiie means placed at the disposal of the commanders were fully 
*equal to the objects intended to be accomplished. But if we can only 
account for the failures mentioned by tiacing them back to our system 
of promotion, we can easily account for the success achieved, without 
sharing with that system a single fragment of laurel. Our success was 
due to the gallantry of the troops, to the courage and devotedness of the 
ofBcers, to the intelligence which pervaded all ranks, and which, in the 
mass, atone I for the loss so often sustained, c\ en in the midst of victory, 
on particular points, by the mistakes and misconduct of individuals, 
AU this zeal and com age ultnnatel} tlirew so bright a lustre over the 
last events of the war, as to cast completely into the shade the recollec- 
tion of the toil and suffering by which victory had been g imal, as well 
as of the torrents of gillaiit blood wimh had so often been wasted, in 
order to redeem the eirors of tlie rash, the foolish, and the feeble The 
sun never shone on a nobler host than the British Aimy winch took the 
field at the commencement of the Peninsular war Under fur cueiim- 
stances, such an army could hardl} fill of success, but the splendour of 
that success must not blind us to the puce at v\lnch it was pinch iscd, still 
less should it blind us to the weak points of our system of oiganistics 
and training, which rendered that puce so fearfully heavy The drown- 
ing honour of the country was brought up by the locks, indeed, but of 
blood was the sea into which the gallant bands had to plunge before the 
rescue was achieved 

Military men enter the army at an age when they arc more likely to 
take up the opinions already in vogue tlnn to foim opinions of their 
own. They grow to manhood, as I formerly slvtul, m carrying into 
effect measuies founded on the cMslmg ojimions , they become by de- 
grees identified with those views, that, as years advance and as rank 
IS gained, the ideas become too firmly fixed to be eisily sliaken by 
argument or demonsti'ition 'lliis is doubly the case with individuals 
who have been successful m the profession, and accounts for that tena- 
cious adlierence to existing practices for which military men of the 
highest talents and gem^is are so often distinguished. But let the 
unprejudiced officers who served in the Peninsuld, and who are capable 
of forming an ojnnion of their own, tell us how much more might have 
been done by individuals of \eiy subordmate rank had they then pos- 
sessed the knowledge which they derived froi?i subsequent experience 
and still later reflection 1 speak paiticularly of captains and subalterns, 
as I belonged to the class, and feel confident that few saw the import- 
ance of tlie troublesome, detail duty which so often fell to their share 
There was always a readiness to meet danger certainly , every battalion 
could no doubt have furnished, at any time, a dozen of leaders for for- 
lorn hopes , but ^ith all this alacrity to meet the enemy, theie was too 
often as great a tardiness to perform less brilliant though very essential 
services The endless train of orderly and fatiguing duties, so important 
in the field, were mostly looked upon as unworthy the notice of future 
generals and marshals, as unworthy the attention of gentlemen who 
bad purchased their rank, and who only waited for opportunities to 
purchase still Inghei rank. Can any one look back on the events of 
that war, and, hand on heart, fairly and openly deny that toil, labour, 
and suffering w ere constantly occasioned by the negligent manner in 
which detail duty was so olten biurred over ? 
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All this arose from ignorance — an ignorance to wli’ch those who 
come after us will be as liable as were their predecessors, and for the 
same reason. Professional knowledge and reflection on military sub- 
jects is neither called forth nor rewarded. The American war or inde- 
pendence surely gave some insight into the nature of bush^flghting and 
rifle-practice. But the actors in that contest have long passed away ; 
and if the Army were to take the fwld m America to-morrow, they 
would be as ignorant of that sjlecies of wa\;faie as they were in 1776. 
And why should tins be so ? Simply m order that promotion may be 
the reward of wealth instead of being the reward of merit There was 
no tendency m the Army to collect the scattered facts and causes that 
led to disa^^er on one side, or to success on the other ; there was no 
following up of those causes to their dark and Indden springs, so often 
far removed from the mere surfac^e of events. Tiiei e was no reasoning, 
no philosophising on the subject; no attempt to avert by knowledge a 
recurience of evils, and to render success as independent as possible of 
the caprices of fortune No — the less that was said about failure the 
better , and if the gallantry of the troops made us victorious on one 
occasion, whj, it would probably do so again. 

Appeals to autliority — the usual resource of the feeble, who cdi not 
appeal to arguments — will piove nothing m a case of this sort. We 
must appeal to principle , and on what principle, human or divine, can 
reasoning men defend the system of selling military rank — selling 
foi money tlic light of cxeicising over men the power and con- 
iioul that ofliccrs must iiccessaiily exeicise ovei their soldiers in time 
of peace, and tJic still more avvkil power of leading those soldiers 
into battle m times ^f wai ^ Is it ( rcdible that such tilings are, and 
that they arc actually defended The Army has known oihccis who 
had attained to the rank of licntcnant-coloncl, the highest rank that cm 
be purchiscd, and who wcic ultimately foued to leave the service foi 
incapacity or misconduct of some soit or other. But do we know liow 
much unjust suffering, or n»cdl( ss loss, sudi men occasioned before they 
were finally dismissed ' As there arc gradation^ of dement as well as 
of merit, iheie must occasionally have been nRm in the service vvlio by 
good fortune csc.iped disiRissil, and got quietly into higher lank, or out 
of the Aimy altogether, leaving suboidinatcs to sulltr for ihtir mis- 
deeds and inabilitv. Men in power look too often foi implu it obe- 
dience alone, and forget* that no in in cm possess a gram of military 
knowledge without being fully convinced that obedience is the first duty 
of A soldu r 

Let us suppose an officer, having puuhased his lank, to be arraigned 
for misconduct m the field, and for lia\ ng thereby caused the loss of 
valuable lives , or nitrclv, let us sujiposc, for h iving made an entire regi- 
ment unbajipv bv Ins folly and misconduct — lor havingrdiiven deserving 
officers out of the coi ps, and for havni^ jmnishcd deserving soldicis. 
Might not such a man, on being accused, tuin louiid on the country 
anti say, “ 1 puichascd fioin \uu the right of comm lading these men , 
you asked me only for'money m idurn foi the lank and power winch 
\ou sold , you required ot me neither knowledge, valour, nor wisdom ; 
no, }ou reqiuied onlv gold, and vou got it, and the fiuit winch )ou 
leajj is of ilie seed which )ou hive sown ** Povvci would, no doubt, 
bear down such objections, but justice would still be on the side of the 
defender, • 
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The feeble and partial arguments brought forward to Hi]^rt the 
present system of promotion may he comprised in a few sentences. It 
IS said that purchase hastens ])romotion, that it tends to check mere 
patronage, which acts so injuriously in the Navy» and that it enables 
officers to obtain rank while yet in the active years of life : an advan- 
tage not to be had without purchase, as the slow promotion in the Artil- 
lery is brought forward to prove^ 

All this is easily answered. Purchase only hastens preferment to the 
wealthy at the expense of the unwealthy ; and when nearly all the com- 
missions that fall vacant are filled up by purcliase, there can be little 
promotion without it. But let the commission be purchased up by the 
country (as commutation allowances are now given to officers of subor- 
dinate rank), and let them be cancelled or filled up according to circum- 
stances, and promotion will soon flow p its natural and regular channel. 
That purchase checks patronage is altogether an idle assertion. Is 
there no such thing as giving promotion by purchase from one regiment 
into another? Is there no such thing as promoting one. officer into a 
West India regiment, and another into a regiment pleasantly situated in 
England or in the Mediterranean? Who ever heard of a scion of 
nobility being promoted by purchase to a regiment stationed at Hon- 
duras? Perhaps there' is no sucli thing as promoting by purchase a 
junior officer from one corps over the heads of all the purchasing officers 
of another I Or do we never see half-pay officers placed on to full-pay 
in one Gazette, in order that they may sell out, in the next, at the lull- 
pay price, leaving the lialf-pay officer who was anxious to serve the 
choice of selling at the lialf-jiay ))iice, or continuing his half-pay and 
half-dinner existence together ? A pretty protection against patronage 
this indeed ! Tiie slow promotion in the Artillery cannot be taken as 
a criterion of what promotion, without purcliase, would be in the Line ; 
because the Artillery is a very limited service, which admits of neither 
change nor transfer, and into which officers enter after a long course of 
professional study, and with tlie general intention of making it their 
profession for life. Whereas officers are constantly retiring from the 
Line after a few years* seevice. Many young men enter the Army only 
for the purpose of agreeably passing away a few years; and in some 
circles the service is now looked upon as notliing more than a good 
finishing school of manners. But if there is long study and no purchase 
in the Artillery, it must still be recollected that, in military estimation, 
this non-purchasing branch of the service acted more perfectly up to its 
duties during the war than either of the other branches of the service. 
Tlie Cavalry, in which purchase prevails to a greater extent than in the 
Infantry, were, on the other hand, supposed to have been the least 
efficient of the three arms. I do not exactly lay this, even if true, to 
the charge of tliC| Cavalry ; for the very qualities most required in their 
service — dash, daring, and confidence — were the very qualities that our 
military system and the efforts of modern patriots tended most to repress. 

Tire partiality ^with which promotion is granted in the Navy is no 
reason why purchase should be allowed in the Army. The Navy is 
lllways under the immediate controul of a member of the Government, 
and is therefore more likely to be made a direct medium for obtaining 
parliameatory support than the Army has ever been made in our time. 
4)ut imfaMy as naval promotion is said to be distributed, we must $tili 
bear in nimd that the Navy had swept the seas, befoic a British Army 
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ventured to show itself in the field The Navy, like their comrf^dee, 
experienced occasional disaster during the war, but it was only in fair 
and manly fight against bold and superior adversaries ; they never, like 
the British Army at Sachet's Harbour, PJatsburg, and Walcheren, fled 
from phantom hosts and imaginary foes. The Navy often sustained 
heavy losses , but they never handed brave men, dofencelcssly, over to 
useless slaughter, as Butish soldiers were handed over to slaughter at 
Buenos Ayres and Rosetta. Tiie Nai^y may probably have their weak 
points as well as their neigliboAis, but theyjiave neithei cuirassiers nor 
one hundred lanceis , — they have neither bear-skm caps to make men 
hideous, nor bayonets to make them ridiculous. 

Men of high merit, we shall be told, have purchased the rank which 
they liold ^n llie Army. Most cert only so, and every officer can name 
many individuaJs wlio, by their noble bearing, have shed a lustre over 
the rank so acquired. AVcalth no bir to mtnt, and should form no 
bir to piefament Tlie Triistliicf is that many men of no merit also 
purchase rank , and by doinfr so they may, and often must, exclude 
mcntoiious but un wealthy officers fiom promotion. In the military 
profession, a profession on which so much depends, there cannot be too 
great a eujiplv ol merit , and by confcriing promotion on the wealthier 
classes only )ou strike oil about one Inlt of tire mass of merit v.hieh 
the countiy could otliorvvise comniind, — a diminution of merit foi which 
It must ultnmtc ly piv in blood tcais, and shame 

How, it will be ibkul, IS the iclative merit of individuals to be dis- 
covered in the midst ot blindness pniialitics, and in a time-serving age, 
if promotion is to be give ir according to nuiit alone i All I can say at 
present is, tbit^ there is a will th le is a way. Let merit be looked 
for and it will bo fbund ^ M ike the rcwaul of merit the foundation of 
tlie sysUni, and though many iriois may at times be committed, yet 
must the iinjKrftct woiking ot a good system produce far better results 
than the most peilcct woiking of a bad one 

Providence, for msciutablc puiposcs no doubt, seems every wlierc to 
have made man the enemy ol nnn , and the evil passions implanted in 
the human breast hare foicccl all the nations of the earth to dedicate 
numbtis ot their citi/cnj to the profession of arms, in order to protect 
from vii)le nee and aggression the lives and propcitics of the peaceful 
and the industrious But m rightly calling on a portion of their citi- 
zens to entei on the toihome and dangerous trade of war, the nations 
are, on till ir part, bomi^ by cveny sentiment of honour, justice, and 
humanity to alleviate as far as possible the suflenngs of their defenders, 
and to diminish, In c\uy elloit, the dangers to wIjk h they aie exposed : 
for what is the ])linncd helm ot the warrioi*hut the gai land denoting 
the victim always ready to he oficud up, in melancholy saenfice, to the 
blood-stained deity ot wrath and war '' And the first and best mode of 
affording this jnotection is to place the troops uncle* the most efficient 
leaders tlut by an honest and zealous starch can possibly be discovered. 
In isuch a search men must bt as little influenced by the rank and 
station as by the wealth of the car^didates , the highest attainable merit 
alone must be looktcf for, and that with a total disregard of favour and 
affection. We want in the Army neither the pedantry of the schooh, 
nor the more useless pedantry ot the Martinets. We want high con- 
dqpt, high feeling, and high character. We want men who by their 
manners shall gain the affection of the soldiers, and who by their know- 
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ledge and bearing shall command the esteem and confidence of the^ 
rough and illiterate, but never blind, children of war. 

In the hour of battle the soldier must feel that in following the com- 
mand of ins officer he is following the surest road to victory. Amid^ 
the turmoils of home dissension he must feel that in following the same 
command he is following tlie just road of honour, loyalty, and duty. 
At the voice of his officer the soldier must be deaf to the arts and insti- 
gations of professional demagogaes and incendiaries Should lie see 
brothers, friends, and relatigns, misled l^y evil counsel, arrayed m opi- 
nion against him, he must still feel confident that m obeying the dic- 
tates of his superior he is obeying the best dictates of the country. 
But neither wealth nor rank will ever of themselves inspire men with 
this sort of confidence. 

We live in times when the efficiency of armies must not be risked to 
please either patriotic economists or ^nteiested theorists. Our empiie 
extends to every quarter of the globe , and from Lihore to Was>hing- 
ton, from Pans to Petersburgh, mighty nations, instigated by envy and 
ambition, are fully prepared to strike at any weak point that ill-judged 
economy may have left unguarded. The want or inefficiency of a 
single battalion, at a proper time or place, may ultimately render neces- 
sary the employment of entire aimies. And absolute imbecility can 
alone, in the nineteenth century, talk of returning to the most formidable 
establishment ever known in earlier times T^ot only have our own 
possessions vastly increased, but independent n itions have sprung up 
in quarters where, a few years ago, feeble colonies alone existed , and 
states that half a century back exeieised little or no influence in Europe 
have now become empires of ihreaifemng and giganti'' strengtli. Ihe 
events also of the late wais have taught nations tef* collect, concentrate, 
and wield their forces in a manner of which no concejition could have 
been formed by our immediate predecessors. In such times tlie best 
economy commands us to be alwa}S aimed, and at every point 

At home, the melancholy march of what is called improvement has 
raised up a numerous population to an inlierilianee of heart rending toil 
and precarious subsistej^ce. Every change of trade, or fashion, brings 
thousands of able and deserving individuals to the very verge of want ; 
practised agitatois, aided by an active and revolutionary press, are 
always, like exulting demons hovering over their prey, ready to inflame 
the angry passions, and to instigate the unhappv suftereis to rniSelnef and 
ruin And where is the sliicld to pioUct us frOm such ever threatening 
storms'^ Patriotism tan lindlv be expected from men who know no 
country but their smoky workshops and the unhappy lanes of manu- 
facturing towns. The reverence once entertained for the old established 
institutions of the land h is been swept awiy h\ what is termed Rtform, 
as well as by the means employed to bring about more dangerous inno- 
vations 'J lie Ckjuch IS insulted, long-established authority openly 
denounced, and the laws are oheyed only because the re is an armed 
for^ m the background ready to give them effect 'J he result of our 
boasted improvements has been to make the securitv of projierty and 
the tranquillity of the country rest eritiielv on life lo\altv and fidelity 
ol^ihe Army. Is this a time for miking the wealth of its officers the 
cHtefion of professional merit ^ 1 pause for an answer, 

* And am, Mi. Editor, your most obedient seivant, 

J. MircuELL, Major H.P. Unattached. 
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^TlCrS OP NAVIGATION, DISCOVERY, COMU£RC£» AND SHIP*- 
BUILDING, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIODS. 

No. 1. 

Among the countries earliest settled after the flood were probably 
Egypt and Greece The contiguity of those countries to the regions 
from which the first migrations have^heen made, the fertility of their 
soil, the salubrity of their clini|ite, and the acknowledged antiquity of 
their history, all warrant the supposition *Vet of Greece we have no 
authentic accounts which carry us back farther than 1600 years before 
Christ, and in itgard to E^ypt, though its settlement can be traced 
back farther than tliat of Greece, we have no evidence that it was settled 
till a consiaerable time after the deluge Tradition states that the first 
seltlements in Egypt were made by Misriam, grandson of Ham, 
years after the flood. * 

In all probability most of the early migrations of mankind were made 
by lafld , for jiot only the ocean, but even a channel or frith of any con- 
siderable extent, would, in the infancy of society, be invested with 
enougli of terror to deter the unpractised wanderer from trying so dan- 
gerous a path to discovery. The colony that Misriam led to Egypt 
probably preferred the isthmus of Suez, rather than tempt the dangers, 
fearful, indeed, to them, of the Mediterranean and Red Seas It may, 
however, be safely concluded, that the inventive genius of man did not 
rest very long without attempting some way to surmount the obstacles 
to human intercourse, and the settlement of the world, interposed by 
rivers and arms qf the ^ea, and the* still more formidable ones presented 
by the ocean itself • Doubtless, tradition, and probably some remains 
of knowledge lelative to IVoah and the ark, continued long to exist 
among his descendants. These would suggest the practicability of form- 
ing structures which would form a safa means of conveyance across 
rivers and arms of the sea, as the ark had over the waters by^hich the 
world was covered. • 

The first attempts at ship-building and navigation after the deluge 
were probably the construction oi rafts and oanoes, and the guiding of 
them, with more or less* skill, over the rivers that impeded the hunts- 
man in his pursuit of the chase, or the channels and arms of the sea 
that interrupted the communication between the occupants of opposite 
shores • 

Under these circumstances, it would soon be found that the water, 
instead of impeding the intercourse of men withlbne another, furmsheci^ 
far better means and far greater facilities for carrying on that intercourse 
than the land. Hence, maritime Intercourse between compiiuratively 
distant cities on the same coast would arise, and the commodities of 
one would be exchanged for those of the other. Tjie convenience of 
water as a means of transporting tliosfi commodities would become more 
and more obvious, as their commercial operations beoame more exten- 
sive, and this would excite increased atteirtion to the^arts of ship-build- 
ing and navigation * In the course of the voyage thus made, new 
disco veiies would from time to time occur, and these would stimulate 
the spirit of enterprise to more active efforts, and give it a higher tone. 
In^this way we nttir^afely conclude that the foundation was laid for the 
U S, JouuN. No. 84, Nov. 1835. X 
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advancement of commerce, and for the many splendid discoveries which 
have attended and rewarded the enterprise of subsequent ages. 

Like all other arts, the arts of ship-building and navigation were at 
first very imperfect. Naval operations wliicli, in subsequent ages would > 
have been considered as unworthy of mention, were, in the earlier ages 
of antiquity, regarded with such wonder, that the conductors of them 
were deified, and the names of the ships themselves transferred to the 
constellations of heaven. With giany of llie great principles and ope- 
rations in navigation which are now conjpidered as the very elements on 
tvhich that science is Founded, the ancients were wholly unacquainted. 

S he property of the magnet, by which it attracts iron, was known to 
lem, but that more important property, by whifh it points to the poles, 
had entirely escaped their observation. They had no other means of regu- 
lating their course than the sun and stars ; their navigation, of course, 
^1^ uncertain and timid. They seldom ventured far from land, but 
crept along the coast exposed to all the dangers, and retarded by all the 
obstructiotiB incident to a course so circuitous and so liable to interrup- 
tion. A voyage which would now scarcely require weeks, jLhen required 
months for its completion. Even on the calm waters of the Mediter- 
ranean they ventured to sail only in summer, and few indeed were the 
hardy spirits that did not shrink back as they thought of encountering 
the wild waves of the Atlanlir. Winter laid an embargo on all their 
iparitime operations. To put to sea at that season would have been 
deemed the height of rashness. 

^ The art of ship-building appears to have made much more rapid pro- 
gress than that of navigation. The account of the commerce of Tyre 
givpn in the 27th chapter of Ezekiel affords strong ^‘vidence tliat the 
Tyriane had made n». small advances in this art.; cnicl it is reasonable to 
conclude tllAt the naval and commercial operations in which the Tyrians 
and other ancient nations were engaged, would stimulate them to devise 
various means of increasing tiie strength, and speed, and convenicni e, 
of th^ir stos* The Romans transported from Egypt to Rome obelisks 
formed dm of a single stone, of a length and size so enormous, that it 
is questionable whether they could hawe been put on board any modern 
ship whatever. This fact shows that the Roman ships must have been 
large and strong, and that a considerable degree of skill must h»ve been 
exliibited in their construction. 

Athensus gives the following account of one of the ancient ships 
“ It had forty ranks of oars, was four hundred and twenty-seven feet 
in length, and nearly eighty feet in perpendicular height from the taffrel 
to the keel. Jt was Arnished with four rudders, or steering oars, forty- 
five feet in length, and the longest of the oars by which it was impelled 
were in length equal to the extreme breadth of the vesseL The crew 
^ oensisted of upwards of 4000 rowers, and at least 3000 other persons 
employed in the different occupations connected with navigating so im- 
mense a fabric.” 

The eartiest mede of conducting commerce was doubtless by caravans, 
which, as appears from Scripture, were known as eaily as the days of 
^Joseph ; and the merchants to whSin he was sold probably belonged to 
a ctiravan. The earliest commerce with India, of which we have any 
autbibntie;(«^ount, was carried on in this way by the merchants 
AlEBbia anti jBgypt. 
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The Mediterranean and Ked Sea were the scenes of the first com4| 
merce carried on by water. This would naturally be the Case, as those 
seas border on the countries in former days distinguished for the richness 
and variety of their productions ; and the first people of whose maritime 
commerce we have authentic and distinct account are the Egyptians. 
They are Saidj soon after the^ establishment of their monarchy, to have 
opened a commerce with the western coast of India, though of the extent 
of this commerce we know but litlle. It appears, liowever, that its 
flourishing period was short, for pin suits of this kind wore by no means 
congenial to the spirit of that proud and self-sufficient people, who 
regarded themselves as superior to all other nations, .itul then country 
as superior to all other countries. Thus considering themselves the 
first of men, they looked down with contemjit on other n.itions, and 
were supposed to stand at a haughty and repulsive distance fiom them. 
Seafaring-mcn were regarded Jiy them with a feeling boideiing on flUn- 
tempt , tlieir manners and institutions diflered wkIcIv from those of 
Ollier nations. Tosscssing a charactci, and cheiishing a spirit so en- 
tirely the niverse of that which conimeice is calculated to foim and to 
foster, It IS not strange that they soon lUired fiom tlie ihcatic of com- 
mercial enterprise, and kit it to be occupied hv a people possessing 
more of that free and social spirit which commerce u (pines 

The chara ter and situation of the Pluxiuicians vvcie as favourable to 
commercial pui suits, as those of the Egyptians woie adveise to it 
Addicted to no unsocial form ol suptistition, and indulging in no self- 
impoitant notions of their own supeiior dignity, they mingled freely and 
familiarly in tlic society of those with whom cominerdal or other pur- 
suits called ll«m to associate * Iheir tciritoiy was small, and not 
remaikablc for fertility, Jience commerce was thfefoiilv means by which 
they could obtain wealth. Before them opened the Mcditeirancan, 
vast m extent, and almost unoccupied, as if it were inviting them to 
enter a field in which commeicial eiiterpnse was vet to reap its 
richest rewaids. It h not stiange that, with all tlie^c motives pii^ssing 
upon them and urging them forward, the inhabit mis of Tyre and Siclon 
engaged in commercial jairsuits with an ardo’W which in a short time 
gave them the empire of the sei The tfnk of these cities was far 
more extensive and enterprising than that earned on by any of the other 
ancient states , they visited all the Mediterranean, the westcin pait of 
which was almost vvho]ly unknown btfoie iheir time, and explored the 
western coasts ol Spam and Afiica; they piobahly diseovcKd England , 
and by some are thought to have accomplished the circumnavigation 
of Africa. Of tlicsc two famous cities Sidon was the moie ancient, 
having been built, as is 8uppo*^td, soon aftei the flood, by the 

eldest son of Canauii. lyn, about twenty five miles south, was built 
about the year 1252 u c , by a cglony from Sidon, 

The fullest account that we have of the comrnifl’ce of Tv re is to bo 
found in the 27tli chapter of Ezekiel, and from that at^unt it appears 
that she traded with Judea. Egypt, Persia, bieec%, Sjria, Babylon, 
Arabia, Spam, and India. From mines of Spairt she procured great 
quantities of silvei, and the inhabitants of that country being then 
savages, unacquainted with the piecious metals, the Tyrians easily per- 
suaded them to sell large qu.intities of silver for a few gaudy trinkets ; 
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treating them, as the Spaniards themselves, at a subsequent period, 
' ti^ated the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru. ^ 

The numerous colonies planted by the Ffunnicians on the shores of 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, while they added to the wealth and 
splendour of the parent state, diffused to a greater or less extent, among 
their uncivilized neighbours, the arts and improvements of civilized life. 
The city of Cadiz in Spain is supposed to liave been founded by one of 
these colonies about 1000 years before Clirist. The commerce, how- 
ever, of the Phoenicians wjve not whollf confined to the lawful and 
honourable interchange of the produce of their soil, or their industry 
with those of other nations. There is but too much evidence that some 
of their maritime operations were little better than piracy ; and in 
Scripture they are expressly charged with seizing the Israelites and 
selling tliem to the Grecians for slaves. Possessing such resources, and 
controlling the commerce of the world, <it is not strange that the Phoe- 
nician cities excelled all others in commercial importance and naval 
power, and that Tyre especially, situated, as slie was,^“ at the entry of 
the sea,” became “ a merchant of the people for many isles.^’ 

The Israelites, though a considerable portion of their territory bor- 
dered on the sea, do not appear to have applied themselves to commerce 
to any considerable extent before the time of Solomon. During his 
peaceful and prosperous- reign their commercial operations were exten- 
sive and important, and the wealth thus brought into the kingdom made 
Israel in his days the glory and wonder of the East. .After his death 
the dreadful division which took place on the accession of his son, and 
the subsequent misfortunes which betel the Israelites, doubtless exerted 
a most injurious influence on their commerce, as well* as their other 
resources. In the reign of Jehoshaphat an att'cmpl was made to restore 
the commerce of that people to its ancient prosperity, but the attempt 
was in a great measure unsuccessful. In fact, the religious character 
of the Jev/s, tlicir worship, so different in its nature and objects from 
that of the surrounding nations, and the light in wliich they regarded 
the nations around them, all tended to prevent *them from taking a high 
rank among the comm6^cial nzftions of the world. Although at one 
period their commerce was flourishing, they can»^ot be reckoned among 
the nations who have improved navigation or extended discovery.'* 

Thus, while Tyre and Sidon attained their career of commercial glory, 
a colony founded by themselves on the northern coast of Africa was 
fast rising to distinction among the maritime powers of the world : that 
colony was Carthage. The Carthaginians, finding the Phoenicians com- 
pletely in possession of the trade wdth India, did not attampt to wrest 
any portion of that trade from them, but directed their own attention 
principally to the countries that lay to the west and north. Although 
the Phoenicians had visited these countries, and had colonized some of 
theiu, yet their comhiercial intercourse with them was not very frequent 
or extensive ; Wd the local situation of Carthage, not far from the 
' present site of Tunis, gave her much more ready access to the western 
countries of Europ6 and Africa tli^*it was possible for the mother 
country to have. 

The commercial spirit which so much distinguished the Phoenicians 
was no less prevklent among the Carthaginians. Influenced by thiB| 
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and encouraged by tho prospect of an extensive and lucrative commerce ^ 
which was offered to them, they rapidly extended their maritime ope^ 
jrations till the name of Carthage was known, and her power felt, through 
the greater part of Europe and Africa; and while the name of Romci 
afterwards the formidable rival, and ultimately the relentless destroyer 
of Carthage, was scarcely known beyond the limits of Italy, the fleets 
of the latter city were traversing every sea where there appeared a 
prospect that wealth might be acqui^d by commerce, or glory attained 
by the discovery of unknown iiegions. E^^en at the time of the firbt war 
between Rome and Carthage, about 264 n c., the Homans had scarce 
begun to turn their attention to maritime operations, and a Carthaginian 
ship, accidentally cast away upon their shores, furnished them with a model 
for the construction of those 8hij)s which afterwards bore their victorious 
armies to the destruction of Carthage, with the words on their banners, 

— Delenua tfsT Carthago, t 

The Carthaginians appear to have been the first who undertook the 
voyages solely the sake of discovery. The discoveries of the Phoa- 
nicians were numerous and important ; but they were made in the course 
of their voyages of commerce, rather than by ships sent out for the 
purpose of discovery. On the other hand, the Caithaginians nut only 
explored the western coasts of Europe and Africa far more thoroughly 
than they had ever before been, but ])ressed forward far into the Atlantic, 
and finally discovered the Canary Islands, lying at the distance of 150 
miles from the nearest land on the continent. Prom the dispositions 
which they manifested to keep their discoveries private, their knowledge 
of geograpliy for the most part perished with their power, and was of 
comparatively Ifttle advantage to after-times. 

The progress oT commerce and discovery among the Greeks and 
Romans, though perhaps less splendid than among the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians, is better ascertained. The situation of Greece is pecu- 
liarly favourable to commerce ; the fertility of her soil would furnish 
valuable articles of exjiort, while the intercourse wliicii would naturally 
subsist between the diflcrent Grecian islands, would tend to give bold- 
ness and experience to the navigator, and lli prepare him for more 
distant and important voyages. Still a long time elapsed after the set- 
tlemerrt of Greece before her commerce became extensive. Even at 
the jieriod of the destruction of Troy, which is placed by Sir Isaac New- 
ton at 905 years befor^Clyist, the art of navigation had made so little 
progress in Greece, that the vo>age from that country to the eastern 
border of the Mediterranean, where Troy was situated, was thought to 
be an enterprise requiring no small degree of courage, and conferring 
on those by whom it was made great and lasting glory. 

It is not till after tlic rise and organization of the Grcdan republics 
that any indications of that spfrit of cuterpiise are observable, which ulti- 
mately gave Greece so high a rank among comiflercial nations ; but - 
after this period the progress of commerce and navigation, in that country 
was very rapid, and she soon became an iniportant maritime stato. It 
is questionable whether ancient Gr|ece ever attained to so liigh a degree 
of naval skill as tlie cities of Phoenicia ; but her naval victories, the 
result of native spirit and courage inspired by liberty, rather llian any 
remarkable skill in maritime operations, have made her naval battles 
aid heroes more famous perhaps than those of any othev ancieiU nation, 
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i« very certain that, until the time of Alexander the Great, the com- 
mercial operations and geographical knowledge of the Greeks were far 
inferior to those of the Phoenicians. The genius and talents of Alex- 
ander gave a new impulse to the energies of Greece. His insatiable 
ambition led him to explore many regions previoiJSly unknown, in 
search of conquests ; and thus, under his direction, the Greeks, though 
enthralled and subjected, extended their geographical knowledge far 
more rapidly than they had done m*the da\s ot their national glory. 

Grecian comincice also o\V(d much o? its importance to Alexander. 
The siege of Tyre, \.^hicli detained him seven months in his career ot 
victory, taughk him the power and con‘'equence which commerce can 
give a nation ; and the lesson tlius given him he was not slow to im- 
prove. lie saw thit there were places in his dominions capable of 
being made all — and more than all — that 7'yre ever was, and he knew 
that he possess(d icsourccs'far greater tl'an that proud mart could ever 
boast , he therefoie resolved to bund a city which &lio|id be called after 
his own name, and which should become the commercial emporiuifi ot 
the woild. In the selection ot the site for the conti mplateef city, Alex- 
ander showed the corrccliKss of his judgment, and the grandeur of his 
views. Situated in a countiy then iich and prospeious, at the mouth of 
a noble river, and near to both the great see nes of enterprise, Alex- 
andria m a short time became the moot important commercial city in 
the woijd, and controlled the trade ot both the East and the West ; and 
notwithsWnding the commotions which followed the death of Alexander, 
the trade '^o India continued to flow through the city which bore his 
name, till tht discovery of the Cape cd Good IIoj)e, a jperiod of more 
than 1800 years. During all tins time it was one oKhe principal com- 
mercial cities of the world, and even at this flay it is a place of consi- 
derable trade , few cities, indeed, have maintained their lank as seals of 
commerce lor so Jong a peiiod as Alexandria, 

The progress of discovery under Alexander has alieady been alluded 
to*. Before his time, the regions east and north of Persia were almost 
wholly unknown to the ^recks , but in tlie course ot his victorious 
career he is said to have visited Samarcand, and to have explored all 
that part of Asia which lie^) south ot independerfl, Tarlary, and west of 
the Indus, and a cofiSKlerablt ))ortion ot the rich and extensive country 
betweeiV the Indus and tlie Gauges How much tarther he would 
have gone, had Ins soldiers been willing to fellow him, we cannot say ; 
but they, seeing no prospect of termination to their toils and wanderings, 

^ A rectnt disccnery seems to afford stroii,^ cvidtntt that tht soil of Ameiica was 
once trodden by one of Akx inder’s subjtcts A few ytirs since then was found 
near Monte Video, in South America, a stone, with the followinf? words in Gieek 
written oil it ‘•During the reign of Alexander, the son of Philip, king of Macedon, 
m the 81x1} third Olympiad, Ptolemy,” the remainder of the inscription could not 
• be deeipheied. This stone covered an exoavation which contained two veiy ancient 
swords* Sk helmet, a shield, and several earthen amphor® ot 1 irg( capacity On the 
handle of one of the swor Is was the portrait ot a man, and on the helmet there wis 
sculptured work representing Achilles dragging the corpse of Hector aiound the 
walls of Troy. This was a faiounte pietuie among the (Greeks Probably this 
Ptolemy was overtaken by a storm in the great ocean (as the ancients termed the 
Atlantic) and driven on tho coast of South America The silence of Greek wi iters 
in relation to this event may easily be accounted for, by supposing, that on attempt- 
ing to return to Greece, he w is lot<t, together with lus crew, and thus no accouut o& 
his discovery ever reached them. 
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refused to proceed, and the ambitious conqueror was constrained to 
yield to their wishes and return. On reaching the Indus, he directed 
Nearchus, a general in whom he placed great confidence, to proceed 
down to the mouth of that river, whilst he went on to Persia by land. 
On reaching the mouth of the Indus, the Greeks beheld with astonish* 
ment and terror tlie ebb and flow of tlie ocean, whicli are there verv great. 
The object of Alexander in sending^ Nearelius on tin- vosa^e vvas to 
see if a channel for'the conmierce of India conhl not be openeii through 
the Euphrates. 

After the death of Alexander, his empire fell to pieces, and in the 
division of Ins possessions, Seieucus obtained that part oi India which 
had become subject to Greece. Some exploring tours were made under 
his patronage, but the reader can easily judge of the value and correct- 
ness of the information thus obtained, from the fact, that the tourists 
stated that they met with men who had ears so large that they could 
wra^ themselvesiij|i them, and that they saw ants as large^as foxes, em- 
ployed in digging up gold. * 

After the overthrow of Grecian power in India, no European nation 
obtained possessions in that country till near the close of the fifteenth 
century. The cliange of political relations did not, however, produce 
any material eft'ect on the commerce with^India : this still continued to 
flourish, and to add wealth fipj^udour to Alexandria, by which city 
it was cntitely possessed. * 


"THE INDIAN ARMY. 


No. II. 

In the July Number of this Journal a paper appeared to which we 
gave the general title of the “ Indian Army,” and of which it was the 
object to point out both the actual condition that very important 
branch of the public ser^vice, and the best means, according to the views 
of the ^writer, for increasing its efficiency. W e stated, in our short 
pretace to the paper in question, that we were anxious to follow it up 
with others of a like nature. We cannot, indeed, conceive a more 
agreeable task to one t^]lo may be familiar witii llie subject, nor any 
by a successlul coinjiletion of which he would earn lur liimself greater 
credit, than tiie compilation of a faithful and spirited history of the Indian 
Army. The annals of war, from the earlu'st times, present not, to our 
minds at least, a chapter more full of interest, whether we look to the 
slender beginnings, to the noble services, or to the rapid growth of that 
body. But we ourselves have neither time nor space to enter on so 
wide a field. Still, in the hope tha1t we may induce some competent 
Indian soldier to undertake tlie task, we propose to sketch a sort of 
outline of a plan, which, if judiciously filled up, might do more to serve 
the cause of our brother soldiers in the East than all the remonstrances 
of counsel or the set speeches of advocates. Let him who feels that he 
is able to improve upon our suggestions do so. 

The Indian Army forms, perhaps, the most extraordinary spectacle 
on which the eye of the philosopher has ever rested. Composed 
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RhiOBt excluBively of natives, none of whom are ever j ermitted to rise 
to Offices of rank or trust, it has ensured to England, for not less than 
•evenly years, the undisputed sovereignty over a tract of country incal- 
culably mure extensive than herself, and divided from her by the dis- 
tance of half the globe. Nor is it alone by preserving peace at home, 
and supporting a handful of strangers in the dominion which they there 
exercise, that the Indian Army has established forRself an illustrious^ 
name ; whenever they have been Employed in the field — whether againsf* 
foreign or domestic enemies^— whether against Asiatics or Europeans, — 
the Sepoya. have done their duty, if not with the daring recklessness 
which charaeWises British soldieis, at all events with steadiness, with 

E alienee, and Avith courage. Such a body deserves, if ever an armed 
ody did, Uiat its merits should not pass unnoticed, and that tiiey who 
benefit by its devotion and its truth should ut least give to it the recom- 
pense of well-earned piaise. # 

There is nothing in the records of ancient or modern times more 
remarkable than the rise of tlie Indian Army. It lia# been, if w'e*may 
60 express ourselifes, the growth of a day. It spiang up* all at once 
from lh§ seed to absolute maturity. For many long years after the 
trade with India had been opened, and the Company had established 
factones at different points along the coast, the Indian Army had posi- 
tively no existence. A few^eons, armed, according to the custom of 
the country, with swords and circular shields, were the only species of 
guards which the factories admitted ; and these never ventured to op- 
pose tliemselves to the encroachments of the local authorities, however 
flagrant and however unjustifiable. JThe fact, indeed, is that when the 
English merchants first established themselves in the^ofts of Hindustan, 
they did not dream of the possibility of founding anv thing like an em- 
pice in a countiy thickly peopled, highly civilized, and accirstoiTied to 
the working of regular governments. They were content to receive 
protection — they never thought of being able to afford it ; and so long 
as the native princes permitted them to trades^ their ambition soared no 
higher. Tlie excessive caution with which fljiey dejiarted from this 
system is very stnkinjj and we will endeavour to give of it a soit of 
bird*s-eye view. * t • 

On the 2nd of May, 1601, Captain Lancaster's renowned stjuadron 
sailed from Torbay. After touching at Acheen, in Sumatra, and trading 
there — after capturing in the Straits of Malacc?i a noh Portuguese ship, 
and receiving from the Moluccas large quantities of spices, Lancaster 
steered for Java, where, in Bantam, the first factory was established 
over which an English mgrclfemt had ever presided in those seas. This 
was in 1602. In 1612 we find new factories erected at Surat, Amed- 
abad, Cambaya, and Goja. As these increased in wealth and import- 
atice, they drew towards tliemselves the notice not only of the native 
princes but of European rivals, who, sometimes by force, but much 
more frequently by intrigue, endeavoured to ruin them. Against direct 
lioBtility, however, the English were content to guard themselves by 
appealing to the Nabobs and Naigs on shore ; \Wiile at sea their ships 
maintitiined, as they best could, a struggle with their assailants. 

But this state of things could not last for ever. Their rivals, esjie- 
nially the Dutch, gathered sliength from day to day : they built forts, 
B0nt out bodies of troops, and bega^o Wage war with the po\V^s 
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arpimd them— a species oHiardihaod which both astoniefaed^^tjie Engljah 
und very justly alarmed them. They conceived that mast in 
some sort follow the not indeed in commencing bostiUties with 

the princes under vvh^^^protection they dwelt, but by assuming ‘such 
an attitude as might overawe the Europeans, and hinder them from 
acting towards themselves on the olTensive. 

In 1626, when displays of liostile intentions had become, on the part* 
of the Dutch, niore than ever irequeat, and the condition of India, torn 
by civil* wars, chanced to be {^culiarly foijorn, the English merchants 
judged it expedient to apply to the suubahdars of the different provinces 
in which they were settled, for permission to inclose their factories with 
fortifications. Some time elapsed ere tli|^ desired sanction was ob- 
tained ; and when it ditl reach them, they were too poor and too feeble 
every where to avail themselves of it ; but at Armagon, on the Coro- 
mandel coast, a fort was erectc^l in 162S, which mounted twelve pieces 
of cannon. The garrison of that fort — tlie nucleus as it may be called 
of ^lie Indian Army — consisted of twenty-three soldiers,— Europeans 
hired by tlie chief of the luctbry, and of course subject to no species of 
military law; for the idea ol establishing an armed force in the East 
had never occurred to any of the home authorities, and no provision 
could of course be made for its management. There it was, however, 
the foundation-stone of the hosts which now keep in subjection a popu- 
lation of one hundred millions of souls — a gall^pt army of twenty three 
burgher-guards, of which the cliief of the factory was the commandant. 

The small end of the wedge being thus introduced, the enterprising 
men who managed the Comjia'ny’s affairs did itot delay to drive it con- 
tinnally farther the wood, though for a time wiili excessive caution. 
In 1629 Eantarn was fortified; and in 1630 an addition was made to 
the garrison of Armagon of not less than twenty men. Thus, allowing 
fifteen for the garrison of Bantam, and forty (for deatl^> had not been 
idle) to that of Armagon, we have a force, in 1630, of fifty-five soldiers, 
to whom if we add the uicrchants themselves and their peons, we may 
})erha])s make out an afmy of one hundred Europeans and seventy 
topasses. ‘ • 

Tlie site of Armagc^ li;#brc*n selected fCr a fort because it was that 
of a considerable factory ; it soon began to be discovered tliat i^was 
not convenient as a place either of defence or of commerce. Some- 
thing more close^to the sea was needed ; and in 1640 Madraspatam, 
the present Madras, having been purchased from the Nabob, permission 
was applied for and obtained to build a fort tlicre. The fort was built 
accurdingl}*, and became, what it nov^ilfFort St. George, though the 
town was permitted to retain its ancient name; and tlnther, as being' 
in all respects more commodious, the strength of the English factory 
was removed. In projiortion, however, as the Dutch war became more 
and more alarming, the Governor-^for so he cameinow to be called — • 
felt and deplored Ins own weakness, so he solicited an increase ta his 
garrison, and received twewty-six men. This was in 1652, at which 
period likewise tiie, works of tlys fort were imprcf\*ed and exten^led. 
Neither was the Company indifferent to the chances of effecting some- 
ihing elsewhere. In 1643 Surgeon Brougliton, of the ship Hopewell, 
having succeeded in earning for himself a good name in Delhi, soli- 
oited und obtained leave for his countrymen to establish a factory on 
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the Hooghly, out of which in due time sprang up Fort William, as well 
as the flourishing and wealthy capital of the British power in the East, 
Calcutta. 

The Dutch war, though it threatened much, brought no serious evils 
on the Company’s stations ; and being exclusively aP naval contest, 
afforded little opportunity to the Company’s troops of gathering laurels. 
At its termination, moreover, the spirit of economy awoke ; and tlie 
mighty garrisons by which the factories had been held were pronounced 
unnecessary. That of Fort •St. George ^vas reduced to the number of 
ten men. But the time was approaching when the folly of not retain- 
ing force enough at each station at least to protect it from the attacks 
of marauders was to be demonstrated. In 1657 there was a fierce 
struggle among the native princes, consequent on the death of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan ; and one of them, seizing upon the Company’s 
factory at Surat, gave it up to plunder.^ Now, if ever there was a time 
when the English ought to have resisted, and might with an adequate 
force have resisted in perfect safety, it was then : for the Dutch had 
set tjiem the example, and the individual who maltreated them, failing 
in hiB attempt on the throne, any repulse which he might have sustained 
at their hands would have been accounted by his rival a meritorious act. 
But they had not force enough ; and if the contrary had been the case, 
it may be questioned whether they would have had the courage to make 
use of it. For when, in 1650, Bantam was Attacked by the Dutch, 
they were content to act solely on the defensive — not presuming, in a 
' strange country, to return evil for evil, even in their dealings with 
Europeans. Thus no scope was as« yet given for the display of any 
species of military virtue, unless indeed subordinatiax afnd a steady per- 
formance of garrison duties be so accounted.* 

While the military affairs of the Company — if the phrase be admis- 
sible — thus lai?guished, an act of indiscretion on the pait of their chief 
at Calcutta had well nigh brought upon them the whole force of the 
Mogul empire. Meer Jumlah, the Nabob of. Bengal, had, it appeared, 
exercised some severities towards their agents — a line of conduct which 
in the end provoked the chief to attempt ^ reprisal: he seized a junk 
upon the Hooghly, detained its crew’ as^risoners, and removed the 
goo^s with which it was laden to Calcutta. Great was the indignation 
of Mecr Jumlah, who immediately threatened to march the whole force 
of the province against the factory, and who, vviJiout doubt, would have 
kept his word, had not his wrath been appeased by submission ; for 
when it came to this, the strong disinclination of the English to involve 
themselves in a 'native war displayed itself. Peremptory orders were 
sent round to Calcutta for every compensation to be made, and that no 
consideration whatever should induce tlie local authorities to add to the 
, enormity of their pfTence by making a show of resistance ; on. the con- 
trary, ail the out-stations were ahaiidoned ; and the goods being packed 
up, and shipping held in readiness, all things were prepared, in case of 
extremity, to aban^lon the settlement. Happily this extremity did not 
arrive, and the merchants returned to\heir former locations. 

From the outline which we have sketched, it will be seen that hitherto 
the merchants neither possessed nor desired to possess in India one inch 
of territory, properly so called. Some of their factories had, indeed, 
become forts, under the protection of which their trade was carried on ; 
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and among themselves, and the natives who contracted to serve them, 
they administered a sort of modification of the English law. Their 
troops, again, were nothing more than a burgher-guard, consisting of a 
few scores of n^n, English or Portuguese, whom they hired for that 
especial duty, ami whom they governed in the best way they could. But 
in 1661 a new state of things began, of which the consequences, though 
slow of appearing, were certain, and^might have been, in some sort, 
calculate upon at the moment. By tlie contract of marriage between 
Charles II. and the Princess Catherine of Portugal, the island of Bom- 
bay was ceded to the British crown ; and there were sent out a fleet 
and an ifrmy to take possession. The army, which consisted of 500 
regular troops, with twenty-one pieces of caflnon, was under the com- 
mand of Sir Abraham Smith, and it reached the bay after a tedious 
passage, and mucli suffering from scurvy. But the Portuguese autho- 
rities refused to give up the pladb, or admit the English troops within 
the walls. There was, it appeared, a difference of opinion touching the 
true fmport ^f the treaty ; the English claimed Bombay and its dependen- 
cies, including Salsette and the other islands and stations near , whjajoeaa 
the Portuguese contended that Bombay alone was specified, and that 
tlicy wore not justified in going beyond the letter of their instructioiik 
Sir Abraham Smith had received no orders to take the place by force w 
arms, neither was his corps of sufficient strength to -justify the attempt, 
lie therefore landed his people in the island of Argedivah, where they 
endured all manner of privations, and died in large numbers. Still the 
Portuguese held out, and though intimation had been early sent home 
of the turn whi<^i affairs had taken, so long was the answer of the 
Government in arriving, that Sir Abraham grew apprehensive lest all 
his people should perish. Under these circumstances he offered to 
cede to the Company the rights of the Crown, and used his best efforts 
with Sir George OAeiiden, then Governor of Surat, to carry liis pAt. 
But besides that Sir George did not coneeivo that the King’s general 
possessed authority to complete the arrangement, he was himself destir 
tute of powers to treat. Tlie negociation tlierefute failed. 

Mcanvvliile, a fresh \jar tj^reatening, orders were issued to put Fort 
St. Geojge in a postuie of defence, and leave was given to such of the 
King’s troops as Jiiight be willing to volunteer into the Company’s ser^ 
vice, and become part of the garrison. Before, however, tliat arrange- 
ment could be carried tlff*ouglj, fresh changes befell, and a new order of 
tilings arose out of tlieni. 

Sir Abra^iain Smith died, and his secretary, Mr. Cooke, succeeded to 
the command of the King’s forces, UndeiP him the negociations for 
drafting men to Fort St. George languished ; and in the meanwhile the 
Company’s burg her- guard at Surat were, for the first time, put in a 
position to show how adequate they were to repel | sudden attack of ^ 
the^nativear<^ In 1664 Sevagee, the fanious founder of the Mahratta em- 
pire, attacked Surat, where Sir George Oxenden was settled. Fortu- 
nately Sir George received intimation of his design ^ few days prior to 
its execution, and wa*s a man not liable to fear, so he called in a body 
of sailors from the shipping in the harbour, and adding them to his little 
garrison, shut the gates. Sevagee attacked him fiercely, but was re- 
pulsed ; and so highly did Sir Georges conduct gratify Aurungzebe, 
that he forthwith granted an enlargement of privileges to the English. 
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But he could not prevail upon the Portuguese to relax in their preten- 
sions. On the contrary, they persisted in their right to hold all its 
dependencies, while they surrendered Bombay alone ; and the English, 
tlirough very weariness, were in the end compelled to accept the place 
on the terms offered by their rivals. * 

When Mr. Cooke took possession of the place concerning which so 
much discussion had occurred, his force was reduced from 500 to 113 
rank and file. Such a corps wouW scarcely suffice to do the every-day 
duty of the place, and was manifestly inccynpetent to set the English affairs 
in the East on anything like u footing of equality with those of Hol- 
land or Portugal. Accordingly, Sir George Lucas, who succe^ed Mr. 
Cooke, applied for a reinforcement of 400 men, and received, in due 
course, 60, under the guidance of a lieutenant. It soon appeared, how- 
ever, that even 160 men, not subjected, like their own people, to the 
control of the merchants, were likely 1^ produce, in the internal affairs 
of the Company at least, as much of evil ns of benefit ; for the King's 
and Company's authorities could not agree ; and disputes, which hegan 
on points of precedence, threatened ere long to lake higher ground. The 
consequence was, that Charles, who found liis Asiatic dependency a 
source of expense rather than, of profit, cheerfully resigned it into the 
Companyis bands ; while at the same time he gave permission to his 
troops to transfer their services to the new masters of the place in which 
they were quartered. It does not appear that there were any recusants 
to the proposal which Sir George Oxenden was authorised to make. 
On the contrary, there passed into the service of the merchants two com- 
plete companies, of which the one consisted of two commissioned officers 
and sixty-six non-commissioned officers and privatqj^ y. while the other 
mustered three officers with seventy-three rark and file. Here then we 
have the East IndiA Company supported by a regular army, of which 
the total strength fell somewliat short of two hundred men, for, in addi- 
tion to the Europeans, tlie battalion liad attaclicd to it some fifty or sixty 
topasses. But these were all disciplined soldiers ; and as their park of 
guns could muster twenty-one pieces, they flattered themselves that 
&ey were equal to an^ force which either of the rival European powers 
could bring into the field. ^ 

As we are not writing an account of the affairs of the Company, con- 
sidered either as a firm of merchants or as a ruling body, we pass over 
ihe ny^tiny or rebellion of Sir Edward Norton at Fort St. George, in 
which the garrison took no other part than to obey the orders of one 
who had long acted as their chief. It was entirely an afiair of civil life, 
originating in the disinclination of Sir Edward to make way for Mr. 
Foxcroft as his successor ; and though at one time so formidable as to 
call for military preparations, it subsided eventually of its own accord. 
Mr. Foxcroft, whom his rival liad imprisoned, was released ; Sir Edward 
. obeyed the mandaU of recall ; an^ matters resumed a pacific appear- 
ance. Neither is it necessary to describe the particulars of a blockade 
tp which, in 1669-70, Fort St. George was subjected ; no collision be- 
tween the Company ’s troops and the i;abble which t.he Naig sent against 
them took place ; and the latter were, by the Nabob’s command, with- 
drawn without bloodshed. For in spite of the late accession to their 
strength at Bombay, the policy of the merchants continued to be pacific ; 
indeed they rarely tiiought of defending themselves, unless tlie native 
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prince under whose protection they lived chanced to be too busy 
interfere, or the violence threatened came from Europeans. It is true 
that on one occasion tliey ventured to measure themselves with Sevagee, 
and the result of the contest ought to have satisfied them thaS they 
might Safely repeat the experiment. Nevertheless, though the DutOh 
set them a noble example, by standing to their arms, and keejnng the 
Mahratta at a distance, the English officials permitted Surat to be plun- 
dered in 1670. • 

Something, however, maf ben said in vimlication of them : they had 
but an unruly set of people to deal with ; for, as we have already shown, 
their autjj^ority over their own men rested on no sure foundation of law. 
And as to the soldiers who had come to them from the King’s service, 
they proved exceedingly refractory. They insisted upon their right to 
be discharged whenever the humour might take them, and positively 
refused to submit to any furthea restraints than might suit their own 
convenience. Probably the consideration of these matters may have 
infused a degree of timidity into the councils of the chiefs from which 
those of their* rivals were free, and of which they themselves learned by 
and by to be ashamed. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the threat of a French war, 
in 1671, caused the chiefs of factories to look about them. They' 
hastened to put their forts in a state of defence; and began to recruit, 
especially at Fort St. George, among the seamen embarked in the fleet ; 
for as yet nobody dreamed of putting muskets into the hands of the 
natives, or bestowing upon them such discipline as might render them 
efficient in the field. This was 9 course which it remained for. the 
French to adoptf^i^d of which the utility was speedily proved. But 
for the present, all that the^^ompany’s chiefs thought of was to increase 
the number of their European soldiers, in whom, and In whom alone, 
they were constrained to repose confidence. We do not find, however, 
that any trial of strength between the land forces of the rival powers 
ensued on these preparations. It is true that the Company went pro- 
digious lengths to ensure success in the event of such an occurrence. 

It appears, for example, that in 1675, the garrison^f Bombay amounted 
to not less than 400 mem, ar^ that Fort St. Cfeorge could boast of an 
array o^ 250 Europeans, besides a corps of topasses. Moreover, the 
jealousy that subsisted between the Dutch and the French was of con- 
siderable benefit to our qiuntrymen, for tliough both cordially hated the 
English, neither was willing, by giving a hearty support to the other, 
to ensure their own inferiority in all time coming. Nevertheless, both 
W'ere, taken separately, much more than a ipatch for the Compny. 
The French, for example, had under arms 1300 Europeans, besides a 
well-disciplined corps of 800 natives ; while the Dutch army, entirely 
European, fell not short of 4000 men. 

While other rival European powers were thus strengthening them- ^ 
selves, and employing in tlieir service abroad officers both of high rank 
and distiguished reputation, the English East India Company exhibited 
in all their bearings Uie most extraordinary and groilndless jealousy of 
military interference. The highest rank in their service was that of 
captain, and the sort of control which he had over his men was fkr from 
defined or satisfactory. To be sure they had granted to Capt. Longford, 
wfah commanded the garrison of Bombay, a seat in the council ; and 
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effect that this arrangement should not be drawn into a precedent. Nor 
did their caution end here. In order that all doubts as to the inferiority 
of the soldier to the civilian might be removed, they enacted a regula- 
tion, that every civil servant should study the art of war, so that, on the 
breaking out of hostilities, such of them as displayed any talent for the 
field might be able to assume tln» guidance of the troops — for which he 
should receive pay as an ^iflicer ’ A ^strange order this, it must be 
allowed, and every wav calculated to disgust the military , nor were its 
effects long in displaying themselves in a manner which occasioned both 
anxiety and trouble to the Coiiipanj. 

On the death of Capt Longfoul, Capt. Kergwin, hitheito com- 
mandant of the garrison of St. Helena, was appointed to command the 
troops in Bomba} . He was a man of some experience, greatly at- 
tached to his profession, and joilousoi the honours which he believed to 
be due to it He arrived at his new command duiing a season o^more 
than ordinary excitement, and, as it seemed, of more tlian ordinary 
daiing on the part of his cmplo}crs , for lie found the civil go\ernor 
(President Aungicr) full of bustle, and hapjiy in the possession of 
powers such as had not been granted to any of Ins predecc ssois. The 
Company, it appeared, though reluctant to recommend an appeal to 
arms, had so far yielded to the rcjiresentations of their agents, that they 
directed large additions to be made to tlie military force of the place 
They gave orders to enrol 600 militia — a corps, lor the maintenance of 
whicn one hundred of thq, pi ineip xl landed proprietors were to piovide 
fundt, — as well as to establish a troop of lioisc, a ^nbcription of force 
which, m the hot climate ol India, would, it*wa» conceived, piove pecu- 
liarly useful. Nay they went farther Still recommending a pacific 
policy, and advising that it should as little as possible be departed 
from, they yet left to their president a discietion, which cist upon him a 
responsibility fiom which they appeared willing to shrink, and wliieh, 
as may be imagined, he was m no degree anxious to incur 

For something lesT^lian a year the increased establishment was kept 
up , from which a delacTiment maiched to S#Jral, to protect it from 
plunder, and succeeded. At the end or that period, however, a new 
president entered on his office, with instiuctions fiom home to diminish 
as far as possible the expenses of stations Mr Cliild, the brother of 
Sir Joshua Child, then at the ^ ''ad of the Company's aflairs at home, 
was the individual en<^»*^^ted with this invidious commission , and if we 
may believe C”’ ^ain Hamiliton and others of his contemporaiies wlio 
have left *heir sentiments on record, no instrument moie fit foi the 
purpp c could have been emplo}ed He is repiescnted as a man cursed 
a singularly selfish and tjrannical dispositun; devoid of talent, 
devoid of public spirit, and de^iti^Je of all regard to common decency — 
one., who was willing to stretch to its utmost limits vvhatevei authonty 
might be committed to him , and should he fail by such means of gaming 
his end, to try others still more disreputable. Tips man was instructed 
to dismiss Captain Kergwin from the service ; to disband the militia 
and the troop of horse , and to reduce the regular garrison to 180 men, 
to be commanded by two lieutenants. He carried these orders into 
their fullest effect , he denuded the troops employed beyond the walls 
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of all the extra allowances whicC had heretofore been awarded them ; 
a«l otherwise evinced by every means in his power the sovereign coifi 
tempt which he entertained for the military. 

This, to say the least of it, was bad policy — so bad indeed, that 
though the very same inducements operated at Fort St, George, the 
authorities there were careful to avoid it. Neither did any great while 
elapse ere President Child himself was foiced in some degree to deviate 
from it. Both the European and native powers put on, at this time, 
an aspect so threatening, that it was*found necessary to embody two 
companies of mditia, each of which was, sftrangc to say, commanded 
by a captain, while the regular troops had no ofheer of higher rank than 
a Ikutenant. Captain Kergwin, of eouise, could not resume his station ; 
neither had Mr. Child the hardihood to ittpurc it, notwithstanding the 
occupation by Sevagee of several important posts near at hand, which 
hampered the trade of Bombay, and seiiously incommoded the garrison. 
But when a large fleet from the# Baltic put to sea, a\o\\cdly, as was 
believed, for the purpose of sueepmg tlie English out of India, orders 
were despatched to reinstate Kergwin m» his command, and to put the 
])UfP in a posture of defence, by lel lining seventy discharged Europeans 
in the service. In consequence of tlu sc instiuctions Kergwin bcCiAme 
once more Captain Lieutenant, receiving as the amount of liis paj six 
shillings daily, without any allowance whatever for a table 

Tlie Baltic fleet made no attempt on Bombay , but the Company's 
settlement at Bantam was taken by the Dutch; while the King of 
Persia, entering into alliance with the latter power, gne\oiisly jftinoyed 
the Englisli trade. To recover Bantam, as well as to protect the 
remaining facloiics from insult, aflt,et and arifiy were equipped at 
which did not arri^^however, in the Indian seas till after the Dutch had 
restored their con(|uest. Ti^is was in 1684 — a peiioil memorable in the 
annals of the East India Company for the great activity of then rivals 
the free-traders, or. Ire they weie designated in LeadcnhaJl-street, the 
interlopers. Against them, theiefore, the aiinament inUndcd oiiginally 
to overawe the Dutch was (Jivcrted, and many an enterprising manner 
lell into their hands, and suflered the fate of a pirate. 

Meanwhile, however, Bombay, now the cli^jf seat of English power 
in the East, was a scene* of gicat cxcilcment, of the causes that led to 
^ which, arf well as of the consequences arising out of it, it is necessary 
that we should give an account. 

^Refeience was made a»short time ago to tlie excessive unpopularity 
of Mr. Child , nor, if half the data that have come down to us be true, 
can the circumstance occasion a moment’s surprise. Among other 
measures of retrenchment to winch he had rocourse, Mr. C hild, very 
unwisely, cut down the pay of the Iroojis, by deducting thirty per cent., 
under one excuse or anolhci, from tlu amount of allowances to which 
they were entitled Now at this time the cxchanjje was so much 
against India, that the troops, being paid in bills, had all along sub- 
mitted to a clear loss of twent) j)cr cent When, therefore, the civil 
authorities came to mulct tliem in thirty more, their subsistence was 
reduced one-half ; and they were ^by no means inclined to submit 
willingly to the privation It indicates very little judgment on the pait 
of the governor his having made such an attempt at a moment when 
he seems to have been without a friend even among the civilians , and 
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Ae results were not different from what might have been expected. 
Capt. Kergwin and Ensign Thorburn, in the name of their brother ol^ 
cers and fellow soldiers, waited upon Mr. Ward, the lieutenant-governor, 
(Mr. Child resided at Surat,) to remonstrate against the measure, and 
added to their remonstrance an application for table-money. The latter 
was granted, though with a very bad grace, at the rate of twenty-five 
rupees per month to the commandant; but to the request of restoring 
the pay of the troops to what it u^d Id be in former times, a peremptory 
refusal was returned. 

Immediately tlie troops stood to tliclr arms. There was no tumult, 
no noise, no outburst of angry feeling; but the companies mustered on 
their several parades by beat of drum, and their commandant informed 
them of what had happened. To a man they undertook to obey what- 
ever orders he might issue ; and the lieutenant-governor was forthwith 
put in arrest. Three ships that lay in the harbour with treasure were 
seized, and the money being landed, ?t was safely lodged in the fort. 
Neither did the inhabitants, though at first startled by these bold j)ro- 
ceedings, offer the slightest opposition. On the contrary, so thorifUglily 
were they disgusted with Mr. Child’s proceedings, that* they ranged 
themselves on the side of the mutineers ; and when Capt. Kergwin de- 
clared that the island belonged to the Crown, and that he would keep 
it for the Crown against all other claimants, they highly applauded the 
determination. 

A short time only elapsed ere intelligence of what had occurred 
reached* Mr. Child at Surat. He was grievously alarmed and annoyed. 
Nevertheless, trusting to the deference which men are accustomed to 
pay4b constituted authorities, and liDping that tliere might be in the 
place a party favourable to himself, he lost no time^n despatching com- 
missioners to treat with the mutineers about returning to their duty. 
The commissioners came to Bombay ; but, like J(<J|||pi*s messengers, they 
returned not again : instead of gaining over Capt. Kergwin to their 
own views, they became converts to his, and threw in their lot with the 
disaffected. Neither was Mr. Child himself more successful when, a 
short time afterwards^ he followed, with three ships, and opened a cor- 
respondence with KergwM. Kergwin would ^ot so much as consent to 
see him ; but stated boldly by letter that he was determine!^ to keep 
the place, till the King’s pleasure should be known, against all who ' 
might seek to subvert bis authority. Moreover, the very men whom 
Mr. Child employed to act as his agents wVnt over to the oppoEl|||||^ 
party, and the crews of his vessels deserted daily. 

Mortified, chagrined, and burning with rage, he returned whence he 
came, leaving on the inland of Kenery and in the Portuguese settle- 
ment at Vessavah spies to observe and report on what might occur m 
Bombay. And with respect to his ships, these he sent home, — partly 
to convey the in^stments which had accumulated at the factory, partly 
to ...report to his superiors in London the turn which their affairs had 
taken. 

There was great alarm and much anxiety in Leadenliall-street 
when the revolt at Bombay came to be knoWn. Petitions for aid 
poured in upon the Crown ; and a committee of the Privy Council 
was ordered to meet and draw up a report as to the steps which, 
under existing circumstances, it would be necessary to take. The com- 
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mittee gave it as their opinion that the powers ' of the Company ought 
to be more clearly defined ; that a commission under the great seat 
ought to be passed, requiring the restoration of Bombay, and a general 
pardon ensured, in case of obedience, to the mutineers, with the excep* 
tion of Captain Kergwin, Ensign Thorburn, Captain Addeston^ and 
Lieutenant Fletcher, the ringleaders. At the same time a fleet and 
army were required to assemble, for the purpose of enforcing compliance 
witli the King’s orders ; of which tl^ command was given — over the 
land-forces, to Governor Child — over the marine, to Sir Thomas Gran- 
tham. The chiefs were, howevdr, cautioneef not to employ force except 
in the last extremity ; indeed the Court of Directors obtained that 
Captain Tyrrel, of his Majesty's ship Pheenix, should precede the expe- 
dition, for the purpose of accomplishing by fair means, if possible, the 
object which it was designed to serve. It does not exactly appear how 
far C'aptaiii Tyrrel was intrusted with the whole of the Company’s 
desire in reference to the leaders Af the mutiny after their persons should 
have been secured, lie seems to have gone out impressed With a con- 
viqjljpTi that ]ns powers were unlimited ;*and a clause in the last copy 
of instructions given to General Child somewhat bears him out in that 
notion. Thus the General is cautioned to exempt the ringleaders^, if 
possible, from the amnesty ; but in case they should have surrendered 
previous to his arrival, on the faith of being included in the pardon, 
then not to violate a previous pledge ; but keep the strictest watch 
over their future conduct, and on the first appearance of renewed dis- 
artection, to seize, try, and bring them to execution. 

But Captain Kergwin and his associates were too prudent to involve 
themselves in any such risk. Tlioy yielded obedience to a commiand 
emanating from tnft'^King, surrendered Bombay to Captain Tyrrel, and 
so secured for themselves tlie pardon in which their followers only were 
designed to participa^ ; and it is somewhat remarkable that they expe- 
rienced much more difficulty in persuading the soldiers to agree to this 
arrangement tlian they had done in exciting them to revolt. So nidig- 
iiant, indeed, were the men at the idea of returning to the service of the 
Company, that they could scarcely be prevailed upon to ground their 
arms ; nor did they ground them till after an a4,tempt was made to shoot 
the commissioner to wholn they were required to make their submission. 
Nevertheless, Bombay passed first into the hands of tlie King, and then 
from the King back again into those of the Company ; Captain Kerg- 
Vin and his friends eventtrally departing for England, while the remainder 
consented to take service once more under their old masters. 

The troops which had been sent out to suppress the mutiny were now 
arrived ; and being joined to the ancient garrisen, they added very much 
to the Company's military strength. Moreover, the power of military 
law being by this time awarded them, the merchants felt themselves 
better able than they had hitherto been to deal with their armed fol- 
lowers. Probably this consideratioif was not without its weight in 
drawing General Cliild into a bolder line of policy than had as yet 
been followed. At all events, we find him, in 1685, censuring the 
authorities at Iloogley, because their bearing towards ‘the Nabob, from 
W'hom they had sustained various insults, was too submissive. At the 
same time the works at Fort St. George were strengthened and en- 
larged ; while such communications were made to the Court of Direc- 
U. S* J ouRN, No. 84, Nov. 1835. Y 
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tors ai induced them also to enlarge their views in a very remarkable 
degree. They determined to take higher ground in their dealings both 
with the natives and the European powers. They proceeded to embody 
seven companies of soldiers, who were to be officered, on their arrival in 
India, by civil servants of the Company ; and who, being joined by 
three companies more, of equal strength, from Bombay and Fort St. 
George, were to proceed to Bengal, seize Chittagong, and retaliate on 
the King of Siam certain insul^j? which the merchants had received 
from him. Nor was Chittagong to be restored ; — on the contrary, two 
hundred pieces of cannon accompanietP the expedition, to be mounted 
on the walls which were to be drawn round the place ; while forty more 
pieces over and above were added, with the view of putting the rest of 
their stations in a better state of defence. 

As if, in preparing ground for a contest with the Mogul, tliey had 
not cut out work enough for themselves, the Directors, while their ex- 
pedition \va8 departing by detachmenfe from England, sent orders to 
the kuthorities at Fort SL George to espouse the cause of the King of 
Golcondah against the Dutch,* w'ho were threatening hi|»i vvith^^W”?r, 
These orders did not, however, reach Maclras till the sjiring of 1G87, 
when the inevitable results of a war wantonly begun and most inipro- 
vidently conducted had displayed themselves. We luive just staled 
that the expedition from England sailed in detachments — in detaclnnents 
also it arrived at Beng.al ; while the letter of secret instructions which 
the Court had addressed to General Child fell, unfortunately, into the 
hands of his deputy, Sir John Wyborne, by whom its contents were 
forthwith communicated to the council. It was a disastrous act this 
for the Company ; and they soon lotmd it so : for wj^ile the Directors 
at home, the better to ensure success in th^*ir uev\^indertakings, were 
negociating with the King’s government the transference of a conqiany 
from the Marquess of Worcester’s regiment to their service, their own 
troops had become involved in hostilities abroad, from which they rc.ijied 
little honour and no })rofit. 

It chanced that, soon after the arrival X)^ the first detachment at 
Iloogley, three English soldiers quarrelled with some peons belonging 
to the Nabob, with whonfctlicy came into collision in the bazaar. A 
tumult ensued, during which the Englishmen were w'ounded; aj;id when 
a company was called out to protect them from furtlier violence, the 
native troops attacked it. More troops followed on both sides, till at 
last the action became general ; and the fleet lent what aid it could to 
the soldiers on shore by battering the town. Nothing could exceed the 
gallantry of the Englisli, who, in spite of a very great disparity of num- 
bers, overthrew the natii^s with prodigious sjoughler, made themselves 
masters of eleven pieces of cannon, and burned not fewer than five 
hundred houses. But they could not venture to keep the ground they 
^ had won ; so the^goods were all packed, and the factory being aban- 
doned, a retreat was effected to Calcutta. 

This was in December, 1686; and the alarm which was felt at 
, Madras, when the account of the action arrived, proved excessive — 
for President Gyfford, obeying the fnstructions which he received from 
^ home, had so weakened the garrison by drafts, that there remained no 
inore than fifteen soldiers to do the duty of the place. Still he felt, as 
becatne hiin> that even in Buch circumstances a bold countenance wqpld 
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avail much more than its opposite , so he remonstrated with the Dutch, 
then marchin^^ to the attack of Masulipatam. Of course the remon- 
strance was clisrcqarded and the place fell while Mr. GyfFord was 
labouring as well to conciliate the Mogul by representing the affair at 
Hoogley as a mere not as to obtain an increase to his slender force 
from Bombay, Nevertheless, in Bengal the battle of Hooglcy — if such 
It may be called — was not logaided m the light of a mere not Both 
parties made preparations for anollifr trial of strength ; and in the 
month of February, 1687, a secqpd iv^nconlr# look place. On th it occa- 
sion the English were tlic assailants They atlickcd Iloogky, into 
which the Nabob’s general liad tin own himself , dufeated his numerous 
hoidcs, expelled them Irom the town, and took possession. Determined, 
moreover, not again to iclinquisli advanlairis which their valour had 
won, they threw up a few hcld-works foi their own defence, and ke])t 
possession till the had succc-s of^thoir connades elsevvlurc led to a ter- 
mination of the war very diflcicnt fiom vvhat the Dircctois had auti- 
cipatG^h . 

^e haf^fflothim^^ to do m this sketch with the dilkient arrangements 
into wh ch the Ducdoi^ juogtd it c\|)cdi(ntto cntoi foi the hettei con- 
diut of thou trade and the civil administi ition of then loo ign posses- 
sions Tile fads, thci(fou, tint Bomlnv w is this vi a (kvaicd to the 
dignity ol a regetu ) —-tint Gtiiciil (now Sii John) ( hild was declared 
(iov( rnor Gcncr il of British India, demand notice, hk( the establish- 
ment of a coijior itioii at M uh i , only tai as tin \ may setm to bear 
upon tlie fortunes of the Indi in Aiim The former events do, however, 

( omt within om jnovjnce, masmiu as it was i>v an injiulitious cxeicise 
of ins new power »^itiiat General C hild mvohtd hinised in a wai whidi 
In was unee|u d to sustain, find biought dis lacoupou the arms of hib 
countiv, whieh as jet had suflticd no laini h. Thtic can h< veiy little 
doubt tbit Child was both in anihitioua and a in idstiongmin. lie 
li * \ taken up tin quin cl of tl e' Company’s agents o i Ih * lloOj^lcv with 
erjuii piecipitation inel viylcme, and in conUmj)lilon of a riijitiirc 
with the M(»gu], — which o( curied too soon foi lii^i pmposi s, — lie entered 
into a soit of alliinec with Stvagee 'Ihis mistakui stiokt of policy he 
nnmuhaiely followed uj)*by seizing ( ilnu vis c Is which were proceed- 
ing to leftn the fled of the Moj^ul’s admiril, in I which vi'ere loaded with 
provisions. Auruiig/cbc was not the sort of man to put up with such a 
slight quietlv 'i In sedekts, his admiril , wen eliiedtd to th niand repa- 
latiou, and in tlie event of a icfusal, or even ol prociaslinalun, to pro- 
ceed to exticmitn s. 

General Child ( ilhci aid not choose to make |ny submission, or desiicd 
to delay it as long as possible , when upon the Sedtlees proceeded to act 
in the spirit of tin ir instiudioiis They came down with their wholft 
fleet against Bomlny, and ol the operitions that followed we cannot 
gne a more graphic ae count than m ithe woids of oive l#ho took a par; ^ 
in them. After dcscnhmg in his own wa) the efforts made by the 
Scddecs to recovt i tin ir j lovision ships, Capt Ilamiiton goes on to say — 

“ feeddee Yacoup scist dgin to desire the delivery of Ins fleet m fair 
terms, otherwise he would hi obliged to come with his army and quarter 
in Bombay where his jnovuions were detained ; and that if his fleet 
was not sa at libcitv b foie the 11th of February, winch was near at 
haAd, he would certainly be in Bombay on the 14th ; but still receiving 
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uncivil answers, he performed his promise to a tittle, for that very night 
he landed at a place called Source, about four miles distant from the 
main fort, with 20,000 men at his back. Our generaPs security had 
* m^de him neglect providing for such guests, trusting to the reputation 
of his forces, who were greater then than ever they had been before or 
ever were since that time ; and he had small ships enough, had they 
been placed in proper places, that might certainly have hindered his 
landing, and forced him home agliin. But all those necessary prepa> 
rations were neglected ; and the Seddef landed at midnight, and the 
redoubt wliere he landed hred a great gun to give the alarm, and so 
deserted their post, and the Seddee took possession of it. At one in the 
morning the castle hred their guns to give the general alarm, which 
brought such fear on those that lived securely in their houses without the 
castle, that the poor ladies, both white and black, ran half-naked to the 
fprt, and only carried their children * with them ; but they were all 
obliged to wait without the wall till daylight relieved them. 

“ Next day the Seddee marched to Mayagan, a small fort of fourteen 
guns, and about a random shot distant from tlie castle. On tde ^approach 
of the enemy, that fort, though situated on a point of rock where the sea 
defended three quarters of it, was also deserted in such precipitancy that 
eight or ten chests of treasure, which generally contain 1000/. each, and 
four chests of new arms, were left behind, though the seamen that were 
sent in boats to bring them ofl' offered to carry them along with them ; 
but the^commanding officer thought them not Ht to be trusted with 
money and arms, and so they were left for a present to Seddee Yacoup, 
with the cannon and mortars, and some powder, shot, and shells. 

Seddee Yacoup, finding no oppdfeition, sent a pzirty of men towards 
Matun to plunder the poor peasants, and to take that fort, which he 
thought might be deserted as the rest had been, and was not in the 
least out in his conjecture, for the garrison had embarked in boats, 
and were come to Bombay, before they saw an enemy. The Seddee, 
taking possession of Mayagan, hoisted his Hag there. 

The following day some of the enemy appeared on Mayagan hills, 
which grieved our generaPs righteous soul to see infidels come so near 
him in a hostile jnanner. 'He called « minion bf his own, one Captain 
Piam, who was no better soldier than himself, and ordered him’ to take 
two companies, eacli containing about seventy men, and march to those 
hills, and drive the enemy out of his sight. He ordered one Monro, 
who had been a soldier at Tangier, to be his lieutenant. The lieu- 
ten^pt advised the captain to march up the hill in platoons, to separate 
the enemy’s forces. The^ captain took it as an affront to be advised ; 
told his lieutenant that when he had tlie command in his own liands 
he might use it as^lie thought fit, but as it was intrusted to him, he 
would use it ^^Oi^rding to his own mind ; and so ordered his men to 
spread as ipui®>s they could, and when they saw the enemy open in 
' 1m pialn, to discharge all at once amongst them, which, he said, would 
terrify them. Monro opposed his scheme, and told him of the danger 
lilp'wodld bring himself and them inte, if the enemy should attack them 
while fteiji; ai;-mB were reloading; but nothing could dissuade him from 

a reject, Bcrhe commanded his men to fire as he had directed. The 
i)Qkig^|ian to one in number, and better runners than our men, 
fUil4 better acquainted wiiK close fighting with sword and target, took 
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hold of the opportunity, and advanced with all their speed ; which the 
captain perceivings betook himself to his heels, and was the ft^remost 
man to the Portuguese church, where he took courage to look behmd 
him to see what was become of his men Ivor Monio, thinking to st^ 
the enemy’s caieer by a part of the wing that he commanded, found 
himself deserted by dll but thirteen or fourteen stout fellows, who were 
soon surrounded by the enemy and cut to pieces. 

“ And now the Seddee being master of the whole island, (xccpt the 
castle and about half a mile toithe southv^rd of tlie cibtlc, ho raised 
batteries on Dungeree hill, which overlooked the fort wall, and dis- 
turbed the garrison very much , then he put four gieat guns m the 
custom-house, commonly called the India House, and raised a battery 
at the Moody’s house, within two hundred paces of the fort, and ano- 
ther in the ladies* house that he had been so unkind to, so that it was 
dangerous to go out or in at the^castle gate, till we got up a lialf-moon 
before it All men were then pressed into the Company’s service, and 
1 amon gst the rest. We passed the months fiom April to September 
ver^ ill.'IBI^jrovisions grew scarce by the addit’on of 3000 Sevagees 
that were employed as auxiliaiies in the military service of the Company.” 

With this quaint but spirittd account of the siege of Bombay we close 
our Indian chapter for the present month. It may be taken as a pretty 
fair specimen of the mode in which operations were conducted, while as 
yet the Company’s empire extended over a few factories only, and their 
troops consisted of nothing more than a handful of the ofTscourings of 
Lnglish society, with bands of undisciplined natives, hired as often as 
danger seemed to threaten. shall return to the subject when a 

convenient 0 })pof^ity offers. 
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MODERN MAROON]!.a^. 

• No VII. 

IN CONCLUSION OF PIRAIES AND 1 IRACl FROM lllii EAUI IFST AGES. 

No sooner had the Colonies of South America declared Iheir inde- 
pendence, than the consequence of a sudden rupture of social ties, and 
the relaxation of law among a people of loose morals, became manifest 
in the number of predatory vessels which were fitted out in their ports. 
Under the style and title of patriot privateers, these corsiiis scoured 
the Atlantic on pretence of seizing Spanish property , but as they often 
•sunk what they took, after plundennj, undcr#the axiom tliat “ %l rCy a 
que le^ moiis qvi ne rciicnnent it was soon seeh that they were ' 
actuated by a spirit of lawless tdventure, and that the coirlltfierce of all 
nations was threatened Meanwhile Spain, which witlpn our own re- 
membrance, was at least llic third nt<val power of Ehrope, had been so* 
prostrated in the late wars, that slie was unable to protect her coasts 
from the insults and ravages of these new and inveterate enemies. 

The piracies m tie Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico were com- 
mitted by bands of robbers who preserved a good intelligence with the 
neighbouring towns of Cuba, where the pillage, as of old, was sold at 
seducing prices , and so feeble was the government, that it was utterly 
unf&ble to suppress or punish so infamous a combination. the 
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XKiagistrates had the turpitude to give direct encouragement to 
4 srime by openly sharing ir the spoil, and affording the thieves every 
faoUity lor disposing of the remainder. It was no wonder, then, tliat 
the whole of the West Indian seas and the waters of the Spanish Main 
should become the theatre of the utmost depravity, and that a second 
system of buccaneering should be organized in those parts. Their ves- 
sels were geneially very fast-sailing aiul well-armed schooners, under 
one or other of the revolutionafy flags, and manned with Spaniards, 
English, Americans, and desperadoes «)i all nations. Like the Buc- 
caneers* their professed object was to hiniible the pride of old Spain, 
,whil6 real pursuit vv|h debauchery and gain. They especially Ire- 
^uentda^he shallows and ciecks of the coasts of Cuba, where they kept 
a good look*out for merebant- vessels, in stations inaccessible to men- 
of-war on account of shoals and reefs , and there were instances w licrc 
they have been among the Kays, within musket-shot of British and 
American criuzers, without being peiceived, completely screened from 
observation by the exuberant elation. 

For some time a salutaiv respect for English prowess* cliecked the 
fovers from attacking our flag ; though, from several acts of horrible 
' atrocity which they perpetrated on other shi])s, there is much reason to 
appi^hend that many of their misdeeds were buried in the ocean. The 
^pparept exemption did not last lung: on the 19th of April, 1815, a 
fihalld'p of Margheretta, on the S])anisji Mam, suddenly attacked llie 
Sisters, an ^English si?booner, at ant hor oif Isle Blanco, and liaving 
carried her, crtijeily murdered Mr. Beck, the master, and tliirteen of the 
"crew. OcCastenal violations of right occurred, but the system had not 
attained its height ; and though tlie«e hordes, whij»*^iggravated piracy 
by wanton barbarity, weie dreaded by “ all such as pass on the seas 
upon 'their lawful occasions,’’ the grievance had not greatly attracted the 
•public notice in England. 

*Th3s impunity quickened" crime, and tlie ravages inflicted on trade 
Wgre rarely^tmaccompanicd by brutality. (In the J3th of December, 
»'i82l, a large Liverpool ship, as Mr. Canning informed the House of 
Coirttnons, was boarcled b^ the Corsaiis, wIkui the English captain, after 
having been tortured to insensibility, bad hi! brains blown out by a 
wretch, who also killed th^ steward. The Maitha, the Ilarborougb, and 
theAl^ander, were^ taken by the same ruffians shortly after; and the 
clEtptaio and-nreW of the Alexander Were all finurdercd. In 1822 the 
'Alpha, the Hebe, the Zephyr, the Vittoria, the Industry, the Protheioe, 
other Enj^sh vessefsi were captured and pillaged, and their crews 
' treated w^th 4hc most savage inhumanity. 

f" Such whblessile depredations naturally excited a great ferment in our 
tiommerciRl cfties, and remonstrances both loud and deep were submit- 
'tad to Government ; but in several instances the complaints were too 
m^trongly tinged wfeh the bias of the calculating economists, who, “ sit- 
ing behind tlieir desks, sneer at valour and virtue,” since they winced 
mbre at the pecuniary loss than at the cruel aggression of the acts. 
Such men could not pefeeive the drtficuUy arising from so new a case 
M that of the insurgents and Spanish flags, either of which were worn 
tho same vessel as circumstances demanded, and whose commanders 
k .jbore regular commissions. It absolutely necessary for us to wait a 
fjSilsbxiRble tjine* to see in what way the Spaniards meant to act before 
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we could take very strong steps. There could exist no doubt, that if 
any of our naval captains got sight of a toirate^ and bad proof of his 
being one, he would take or destroy it, wHerever it might happen |i^ be, 
leaving the question of the flag and neutjality to be settled oy higher 
authority ; yet such straightforward measures can seldom occur', owing 
to the wary rover availing himself of all tlie wiles of paint, rig, docu-^ 
ments, and flags, to hide identity and frustrate proof. Such considera^’ 
tions never entered many of the lidhds of those who so clamorously' 
invoked the Government to execute vengeance ; and even the Com 4 
mittee of Lloyd's carried themselves so untowardly on a fancied breach 
of etiquette, lliat the Admiralty declined all l|irther correspondence with^ 
the subscribers. 

From the recriminations which passed, reports deeply injurious to 
the naval character got abrpad ; and the extent to which they reached 
cannot be better proved than bji the circumstance of the editor of a work 
so ably conducted as the Annual Register, after representing the mea- 
of Government as being extremely iiiadoquale to check the out- 
rages, SifJiRg tlieae odious words : — “ One great topic of complaint , 
was, that the captains of our frigates on the West Indian station, allured 
by the profits which they have on the freight of bullion, weie more afcsi- 
duous in transporting gold and silver from tlie contiguous |M>rts of South * 
America tlian in ])rotecting our trade.” Such are the ignoratice and 
falsehood with which oflirial matters are treated by general writers, and 
the passage affords a striking specimen of the malignity with which irre- 
sponsible people can imjiute motives to a whole body of high-minded 
men, of whose rules of beliaviou| or principles of action they can know 
nothing. Leaving private impulses to “ the Searcher of all hearts/’ we 
will only remark that the? imputation is.absurd on its open bearing ; for 
an editor who presumes to cater politics for the public ought to be suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the service of that public to know that “ the 
captains of our frigates” could only act in obedience fo their orders — 
orders which the same writer, in the same paragraph, had just before 
declared to be inadequate fur their object. Accurate knowledge of the 
subject would have shown him that the conduct of these oflicers had 
been in exact accordance with the duty which they Were directed to 
perform. 

The discussion which had taken place, however angry iind rife with 
invective, had the effect of awakening attention to the sufferings of com- 
merce; and orders t)f a more direct tendency than they had hitherlo 
received were de'^palcljcd to our cruisers. The consequences were quickly 
apparent in tlie activity with whicli the pinttes were pursuecj, into their 
veiy haunts, and there crushed ; and the gallant oflicers employed 
exterminating lliis second race of Marooners gave a practical refutation 
to the slanders against tliem. Numbers of the outlaws ignominioUsly 
ended their lives at Jamaica and otlter islands, for Uic law was as sevaiht^ 
as of yore, insomuch that of thirty-two men of Las Damas Ar^entinos, 
prize to H.M. sloop Victor, who were tried at St. Christopher’s m 1828, 
twenty-eight were executed, tliree pardoned, and only one acquitted. 

Some of the pirates were captured under circumstances highly cre- 
ditable to the spirit and address of their captors. Early in 1823, H.M. 
ships Tyne and Thracian gained of the well-known and dreaded 
j^iratical schooner, the Zaragozana, on the coast of Cuba, They fol- 
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li(^ed lierati A dMtonce for 4tyS) for light and baflling mrlnda 

}xrpeBtedtb(;iri;10flim|L^Ull af.ifngth they arrived off Port Baraeoa, ebe 
evidfaitiy atanding f^or lae opfn anchorage of the Playa de MieU The 
firitiah.ahipa, disguised to rjjsemble merchantmen, also stood in under 
very easy canvass, and gradually neared the chase, who remained una- 
ware of deoepticm till they Had approached pretty close, when she sud* 
denly jperceived ner danger, and crowded all sail to the eastward, to 

S ain Uie diflScult harbour of Mata.* Having the legs of her pursuers 
le soon got to an anchor, and sprung her broadside athwart the narrow 
ontriuace^twhich was little more than a furlong wide, and carrying only 
from iweljii^e to sixteen fqj^t water between the shoals. As the ships 
were thus debarred from acting, and it was essential that so mischievous 
a vessel should be taken or burnt;, all the boats were instantly hoisted 
out, well manned and armed, and led by Captain Walcott, the com- 
manding ofheer, proceeded to, attack her. At about three in tlie after- 
noon the boats arrived within gun-shot, when the Zaragozan a opened 
her fire under Spanish colours, which, after the first shot, were sun- 
planted by the black flag. She had previously landed a pariy oi innrKS- 
men, apd stationed them among tlie bushes at the harbour's mouth, 
which increased the advantages of her already excellent position for 
defence, and placed our lads under an incessant and galling fire. This 
was sustained and returned with intrepidity and s])int for upwards of 
three-quarters of an hour, when a favourable moment arising, the 
Britons dashed alongside with three loud cheers, and boarded under 
a heavy fire of grape and mushelry. The effect was instantaneous, for 
the pirates, who till then had evince^ firmness and courage, were now 
panio-struck : ten were slam outright, filleen wound^?d, twenty-eight 
made pisoners, and the remainder leaped dverboaid, some of whom 
were drowned and others taken by the iSpaniards. Our loss, consider- 
ing the hardihood of the attack, was singularly small, being only two 
killed and four wounded. 

The prize was a remarkably fine schooner, of 120 tons, carrying one 
long IS-pounder on a pivot, four long O-pounders, and eight swivels, 
with a large proportion of small arms. Among other preparations 
against hoarders, her decks were covered with beetles full of combustible 
materials, which might have proved destructive had not the desperate 
bravery first manifested evaporated. Knowing that the ships could not 
attack them, tl^y were daunted by the resolute approach of the boats in 
full day, and to their wavering must he imputeef the comparative small- 
ness of our loss. The Zaragozana was conducted to Jamaica, where 
her coipxntpder, Guyatano Aroganez, and twenty-three of his associates, 
were tried, cast, and executed. 

About thp time that this was being transacted at the east end of 
Cuba, an equally gallant exploit occurred on its western sliores. On 
20th of March^i; 1823, H.M. cutter, the Grecian, observed a rakish 
acHooner in the mouth of the Filipina river, at the bottom of the bay of 
Cortez, and, though apparently more than her match, instantly stood 
in. The place was a favourite haunt «of the old n^arauders, wlience it 
was named the Pirate's Lagoon ; it has about three fathoms water, but 
some of the narrow passes formed by the reefs have not more than six 
Of seven feet. While the cutter was threading her way, the schooner 
hoistqda blood-red flag at the fore, and one with a death’s bead and 
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crMB* bones at the main, with a no 6oubt, of Ihe 

British. This, however, was soon p^o^€54*to a ^tot 

the gallant cutter ^nly redoubled her eflorK to close ; whefeitpdhi We * 
pirate opened her fire of round, grape, and |fnaU shot, having all her ' 
guns brought over on one side. At about one, p.m., the GrCcifin coifi^ 
inenced close action, and continued it for nearly an hour, when she 
grounded in two fathoms water, within pistol-shot of her opponent. 
This might have been fatal to her, but*lhat the freebooter had resolved 
to abandon the defence of the schooner, whlt^h at this critical moment 
blew up with a tremendous explosion. Meanwhile the pirates had 
taken to their boats, and made for the shores which was only half a 
cable's length distant, whither they were quickly pursued by the 
English tars. A desperate, though short, conflict took place on the 
beach, in whicli*the pirates had about thirty killed and wounded and five 
made prisoners, when the rest fledtin all directions. 

It proved that the schooner was La Gata, of ninety tons, commanded 
by Josef Sabina, a notorious outlaw, with. a complement of ninety men ; 
she fills aSi/feci with two long guns, an 18 and a 12-pounder on pivots, 
and six 9-pounder3, with small arms. She had also d stout felucca with 
four carriage-guns, and two other boats with a mounted swivel in each, 
besides musketry, all of which were in the action. 

Various and spirited were the attacks made upon the outlaws, in their 
very dens ; but the service was of a very harassing nature. On one 
occasion, soon after the barbarous murder of one of our old messmates, 
Lieutenant Layton, in 1824, the boats of the Hussar frigate being sent, 
under the command of Lieutenant Holt, against a horde who had taken 
])OSse8sion of the Lie of Pines, on the S.W, coast of Cuba, they were 
absent (>7 days, enduring alfthe privation <and fatigue of such a duty, in 
that sultry and unliealtliy climate. On the 20tli of August, in the same 
year, the boats of the Icarus were despatched from the Ilavannah, under 
the orders of Lieutenant Croker, in quest of a mischievous schooner, the 
Diableto, of 6 guns and {*0 men. They stood to the eastward be- 
\ond Bahia Honda, and in a creek within Cayo Blanco, caught the 
pirate at anchor, with oi^ of her prizes. A fgv shot that she fired not 
having retarded the resolute approach of the boats, some of the outlaws 
quilted thfiir vessel, and made tor the shore in four shallops, while others 
leaped overboard, and got among some mangrove bushes ; five of them 
weie killed by musketry, »and several appeared wounded; but from the 
nature of the marsh, they could not be secured. On boarding tlie 
schooner. Lieutenant Croker had the satisfaction to release the master 
and crew (nine persons) of an American brig, , the Henry of Hartford, 
which bad been taken by the Diableto. They had been treated in the 
most inhuman manner, and were to have been put to death on the fol- 
lowing morning, their lives having been spared so long only for the 
purpose of removing the brig’s cargo. • • ^ 

TJie modern Marooners exhibited many of the traits by wliich their 
predecessors were distinguislied, though they never acted in formidable 
concert. Yet the same proverbial carelessness in the disposal of their 
pillage, the same reckless cruelty, and the same drinking, gambling, 
roaring, brawling, ruffian revelry obtained among them. On the 19tli 
of December, 1823, a man named Aarqp Smith was tried at the Admi- 
ralty sessions, in London, on charges of piracy committed in the Carib- 
bean sea. Full proof was given in evidence that he had feloniously 
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entered tlie brigs Victoria and Industry, in company with others, who 
assaulted the crews with ^utlasses, long knives, and pistols. But as it 
also seemed that Smith wa^ acting under bodily fear, and that he did not 
associate with the miscreat^ts till he had been tortured by being bound to 
the mainmast while cartri^lgcs of gunpowder were expired between his 
legs, the jury acquitted him. To be sure, the full benefit of compulsion 
was allowed him, for the law insists that a pirate must be a free agent; 
but there were some awkward circumstances delivered against him on 
oath, at which an Admiralty Court <fn the West Indies might have 
stumbled. Tliis man afterwards puhlibhcd a narrative of his sojourn, 
or, as he called it, his caj)tivity among the ])irates of Cuba. In this 
work, though there are several passages which shake the writer’s testi- 
mony in point of veracity, considerable insight may be gained into the 
manners and habits of the Piccaroons. We will cast off the stories of 
the loves of Seraphina and the Spanish wife for Smith, and his wonder- 
ful lunar observation, as matters of moonshine, and proceed to what 
might really have fallen under his notice; and even this we priacinally 
select, because it is borne out by collateral evidence. 

Aaron Smith, it appears, was chief mate of the brig Zephjr, which 
was captured by a piratical cruiser, under the orders of a ferocious half- 
caste Spaniard. The English commander, and a Captain Cooper, his 
passenger, were tortured with fire till all the siiecie on board was pro- 
duced j after which, their plundered vessel was restored, and they re- 
sumed their voyage, leaving Smith behind as a man of all work. The 
Corsair then stood among the reefs, into a secure and commodious har- 
bour called llio Medias. Here tike connection between the rovers and 
the inliabitants was palpably evident, for not only Uidios and (jeniU'meii 
repaired on board to ncgociatc for tlie spoil, but even priests and magis- 
trates. A dance and caiousal followed, m which all the men became 
madly intoxicated, and tw^o of the erew had a desperate fight with 
knives, while the “cool sjiectators’' looked on. At length, both com- 
batants being desperately wounded, the guests departed, and the evening 
was closed by a scene of barbarous atrocity. One of the fighters accused 
his antagonist of having. conspired with others to assassinate the captain, 
and deliver the schooner into the hands of tlie chief mate. The com- 
mander became furious, and resolved to glut his vengeance. “ I saw,” 
says Smith, “that his brutal temper was excited by this information ; his 
eyes flashed fire, .and his whole countcunancer w.as distorted. He vowed 
destruction against the whole party, and rushing upon deck, assembled 
the crew, and imparted what he had heard. The air rang with the most 
dreadful imprecations ; /they siniullaneously rushed below, and dragged 
the helpless wounded wretch on deck, and without taking into consider- 
ation that the accusation .against him might be unfounded, proceeded to 
cut off his legs and arms with a blunt hatchet, then mangling his body 
with their knivei?, threw the yet^arm corpse overboard.” 

The pages we are citing afford many melancholy proofs of the fierce 
brutality which invariably attends the loosening of moral and religious 
restraints. We will not dwell upon the disgusting topic ; but it is neces- 
sary, in exposing the odious effects of lawless habits, to exhibit an 
example : — 

‘'In the afternoon, a boat full of men appeared coming towards the 
schooner, which, upon examination, was found to contain some of the chief 
mate's , party. No sooner was this known Uian the captain declared that he 
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would kill them all, and ordered thirty muskets to be loaded and brought 
on deck. When the boat was about two hundred yards from the schooner, 
the men ceased rowing and held up a white hpndkcrchief for a signal, as if 
doubtful of their safety, whicli was answered b| a similar one from on board, 
and they again advanced. When within rcacl of the musketry, the dread- 
ful order ot ‘ fire’ was given. Fne of the m^n fell in the boat, the sixth 
leai)ed over and began to swim, after whom a boat was dispatched. On his 
being bi ought onboard, the captain told him tho accusation that was against 
him and his party, and threatened hint with a ciuel and lingering death, 
if he did not confess the whole truth. In did he declare his innocence, 
and ignoiance of any plot; the ruflian was lesoUed to glut his \engeaiice 
and ordered him to be stripped and exposed, naked, wounded, and bleeding 
as he was, to the scorching fervour of a July sun, the July sun of a Uopical 
climate ! 

“The feelings of humanity got the better of my caution, and I entreated 
tlie captain not tolortine the pool wretch in that dreadful manner, declaiing 
that 1 finixly believed him innocejit ; for, had lie been guilty, toilure and 
tenor would liave wrung a Loiilossion iiora linn. In vain 1 pleaded, in vain 
I icpiesonted tlie iiiliumaiiity of punishing a poor wieteh in all jiiobability 
iniiost^i^ ciinio laid lo his cliaige rle was deaf to ni} (Uilieaties, and 

tlno.itcn^d me with venge.iiue for my intcrfeicnce, declaiing that lie had 
not doiK' halt that ho uitc'iuled to do. 

“Having said this he tiuiudto the man, told him that he should be 
killed, and thcrefoie advised him to prepaie for death, or confess himself to 
unv of the ciow whom I chose to call aside for that puip«)se. The man 
pcisisted in liis plea of imioceiici, declaied that he had nothing to confess, 
and eiitioatod them all to spaic his hie They paid no attention to his asser- 
tions, but by the Older of the captain, tlie man v\as ])ut into the boat, 
liinioned, and lasbed in the stem, and five of the ciew wero^ directed to arm 
themselves with pistols and mu^kifts and to go in her. U he captain then 
oidored mo lo go with Ihem^ savagely icmarking that I should now see how 
he punished such r.iscals, and giving diiections to the boat s crew to row for 
thieo hours backwards andfor\^aidb through a nai row cicek formed by a 
dcs(ut island and the island of Cuba. will see, crjjed he cxultingly, 

‘ whether the iiiosf{uitoes> and tlie saiidliics will not make him confess. 
Piioi to oiu* leaving the s^choonci, the tlicimoinctcr wms abo^o ninety 
ilegiecsiii the shade, and tfie pool wietch was now exposed naked to the 
lull heat of the sun. In this state vve took bun to the channel, one side of 
whuh was hoi dered by sy imps full of mangioirc trees, and swarming with 
the Mnomous insects hefoic mentioned. 

“We hid scaicely been half an hour ill this place when the miserable 
v^ictini was disti acted with ])ain . liis hod^ began to swell, and he appeared 
one complete blister fiom^iead to loot. Often in the agony of his toiments 
did he un])loie them lo end his existence and lelcasc him from Ins misery ; 
but the inhuman wictdics oiil) imitated liis cues, and mocked and laughed 
at him. Ill a veiy shoit time, fiom the effects of the solai heat and the 
stings of the ino'sijuitocs and sandllit'^, his face had iHOoine so swollen that 
not a feature wxis distiriguishahle ; Ins voice began to fail, and hi.3 aiticulalion 
was no longer distinct. I had long suspcch'd that the wliole story of the 
conspiracy was a wicked and artful fabiication; and the constancy with^ 
whieh this unfoitunate being underwent these torture* served to confirm 
my suspicions. I resolved, therefore, to Iiazird my interference, and alter 
much entreaty and persuasion, pi evaded upon them to endeavour to mitigate 
Ills sufferings, and to Igt the poor wi;pt(h die iii peace, as the injuries which 
ho had already sustained were suflicicnt of themselves to occasion death. 
At first they hesitated ; but, after consulting some time among themselves, 
they consented to go to the other side of the island wheie they would be 
secured from observation, and untie him and put something over liim. 
WlTen we had reached that place, we lay upon our oars and set him loose ; 
but the moment be felt the Iresh sea breeze, he lamted away. His appear- 
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a^ce at this time km ifty heart hied at seeing a fellow- 

creature thus tormeiitedr « When W|tia expired ^e again tied him as 

before, to prevent TOetUry' of IW ^otir lenity, and once more pulled 

for the passage on our way 0n our aiitval, his appearance 

was the source of m^^rhoentlto kH on board ; and the captain asked if he 
had made any contession. An answer in the negative gave him evident 
disappointment, and he inquired of me whether I could cure him. I told 
him he was dying ; ‘ Then he shall have some more of it before he dies,* 
cried the monsteiv and directed the boat to be moored within musket-shot 
in the hay. This liaving bean done, he ordered six of the crew to fire at 
him. The man fell, and the boast was ordered alongside. The poor wretch 
had only fainted; and when they perceived that he breathed, a pig of iron 
was fastened round his neck, and he was thrown into the sea. Thus ended 
a tragedy,, which, for the miseries inflicted on the victim, and for the wan- 
ton and barbarous depravity of his fiend-like tormentors, never perhaps had 
its equal. The inhuman wretches who had been the chief participators in 
this horrid deed seemed to regard it as tyi every-day occurrence : the guitar 
tinkled and the song went round, as if nothing had happened ; and the 
torments which their victim had just undergone, and the cries that he had 
uttered; served to form the subject of their jests, and to be *heir 

barbarous mirth.” 

Such was the modern buccaneering vvliich the spirited officers of the 
British and United States navies exterminated. Piracy, however, was 
not wholly suppressed. Wliilc these affairs were transacting in the 
“ far’* West, some light and fast sailing vessels, under patriot flags, 
were infesting the Atlantic ; and the sea-robberies in the Arcliipelago, 
which followed the Greek declaration of independence, seemed to make 
the striking off’ of every other moral obligation with that of allegiance 
a concomitant of regeneration. The latter afforded i melancholy proof 
of the ferocity imbibed by those who know law but force, no restraint 
but inability, — whom appetite and passion rule, without the controul of 
reason or reflecUon. ! or under the noble, and soul-stirring pretext of 
liberation, they impeded and disregarded the efforts of their gallant com- 
patriots by the most sordid rapacity among vessels of all nations ; and in 
addition to the excesses committed by other* pirates, the most revolting 
and disgusting mutilations were perpetrated on the Turks who fell into 
their hands. On one occasion, while we ourseVes were on the coast of 
Egypt, a Karamanian brigantine being taken by a Greek corsair, after 
unheard-of cruelties had been practised on the bodies of the miserable 
victims, they were cast ovei board alive, with their arms and legs pre- 
viously broken, and jeeringly told to “ swim for their lives.’* 

This ferocity seems to be a natural consequence of maritime robbery 
with people of all persuasions and countries. The practice of piracy 
among the revolutionary flags awakened and allured the cupidity of 
several oceanic wanderers, who, but for the infection, might have 
plodded on in reputed honesty. But in no instance were these fellows 
less cruel than thq oldest practitioners ; cases of felony were not suf- 
ficient to glut their new passions, but they must also exercise the utmost 
insolence and barbarity. Numerous and liarrowing instances have come 
to light; but it may be inferred that many of tlie worst cases have been 
buried in the “ vasty deep,’* from the known instances of vessels being 
sunk after pillage, with their crews, to cut off all clue to detection, under 
the horrid axiom that “ dead men tell no tales.** It is only from some 
expressions dropped by a pirate that it was understood his Majesty’s 
packet, the Redpole, of 10 guns, was taken on her passage from Rio 
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Janeiro, in 1824, and the worthy Captain with all his crew and 

passengers, made to “ walk the plaoK;.'' The croelty Was as undisciimi- 
nating as wanton. On tlie 4th of Aligust, lp29» the'^lao^ was hoarded 
in the Atlantic oceati^ by a pnatical crutser«€imnianded by a Frenchnaan, 
when every person on board was brutally Jnaitreated, and the vessel 
pillaged and scuttled. Three men were kilUd, Captain Campbell was 
cut and wounded in several places, and his sister, a girl only 16 years 
of age, was stabbed to the heart, and tljrown overboard with her servant. 
The same miscreant had recently boarded tlie Marv of Bristol, whose 
crew, with one exception, were mu^dcied in*cold blood. 

The sanguinary propensity of all who break the moral ties is a serious 
and striking ethical lesson Unbridled authority in general opeiates as 
a moral poison ; but its deadly tendency is most manifested wjien it is 
allowed to unsettle tlie understandings, and inflame the passions ot the 
Ignorant and ferocious part of the community, among whom it never 
fails to extinguish the feelings of ihc heart France had no sooner re- 
than, to tlie hoiror of such of her reformers as were really well 
inteQjitnj§|i 5 ,..^iough short-sighted, she displayed a rancorous dejiravity 
that renounced humanity altogether. Spam is now lahouiing under the 
same evil, and bands of men seem associated and organized more for tlie 
gratification of personal liatred, and the unwortliy purpose of ministering 
to the stormy projects of the malignant, than for the weal of that 
wretched nation. And another heietoforc happy country has reason for 
alarm and apprehension, since it is more owing to the good sense of its 
people than to the wisdom or cneigy of its rulers, tint equal license for 
hatred, impiety, and rapine, is not proelaimed. Even now the spaiks of 
revolution, which shone in glimmering coruscations, blaze forth with a 
violence that blinds its fren.jicd piomoteis. The dog-star rages, and so 
virulent is the imparted venom, that all the helleboie of Anticyia would 
scarcely suffice for the cure Our business, liowever. is not with 
nations, and we meiely glanced at them for proofs of the deplorable 
weakness of human nature, when abandoned to its own pride and per- 
versity. And it IS thus that*, the moment a man turns to piracy, it seems 
as if the fiend had full ])ossi ssion of his faculties, for the qualms of con- 
science give way to a Kckless thirst for bloc^l, and the most dreadful 
inhumanity Tins has been shown by the conduct of such as have 
never confederated with other freebooters, of which we will adduce an 
instance or two which have* happened vvilhin our own knowledge 

A small band of bicilia^is fitted out a felucca in the summer of 1S17, 
who, from inquiry winch was made on the spot, had till tlien pursued 
the guiltless calling of coasting manners, and had suddenly resolved to 
go “ upon the account.” Armed with musketsf sibres, and long knives, 
they boarded a vessel neir Mila//o, and in a few minutes murdered 
twelve men, a woman, and a child, besides three men and two women 
mutilated and left for <1( ad. A fit r this lioiriblc earn ige, tlie villains deii-^ 
berately seated themselves in the midsfof the teiiific fpectaele, and sur- 
rounded by the dead and d)ing, they feasted on the provisions which 
they found on board In a few days altei wards, tliese same wretches 
took another felucca, Ea Generosa, Jnd after killing tlirec men, drove the 
remaining six below, nailed down the liatches, and scuttled the vessel, 
for the purpose of sinking her. It is only from llic miraculous escapes of 
some of these devoted ships that we Icain the full barbarity of pirates , and 
as these can hardly be supposed to bear any proportion to those “ targetted,’* 
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eft- Bhot at till Bunk, and otherwise destroyed, how many culled “ missing** 
must have fallen to ruthlep freebooters ? In the present case, it for- 
tunately happened that a bby, who in the confusion had stowed himself 
away in one of the sails, r^ained undiscovered ; after the departure of 
the pirates, he flew to the assistance of those below, and with their united 
exertions the hatches wer;: torn up, and the vessel kept above water 
until relief was rendered by some fishermen. 

In July, 1819, the English l)|fig Helen was suddenly boarded by a 
vessel off Cape d« Gata, and after being rifled, and her crew battened 
down in the fore peak, wa^ scuttled, ’v.itli the intention of the atrocity 
being for ever concealed beneath the waters. Yet, under such durance, 
the master, Cornish, retained all his presence of mind, fur while his 
cargo wa| being ransacked, he saw through a hole in the hatches the 
maker’s name and residence on his plunderer’s toj)-sails. When the 
pirate parted company, the imprisoned men, desperate by the rush of 
waters into their vessel, forced open tliCj hatchway, and gamed the deck ; 
but the spoiler being yet in siglit, they were compelled to act with strict 
caution. At lengtli tliey entered the boat, which iiad also^VCilp scj^ittled, 
and quitting the sinking vessel, they rowed foi the coast of Spam, where 
they gave intelligciKc of their disaster to the llnti&li C’onsul. 

Meantime the William of Liverpool arrived at Malta, wdicre her crew 
made thenibelves remarkable by their extiavagant jirodigality, — one 
man being seen tai ring d(W/m the rigiring with gold chains round his 
neck, another gave an expensive supper to a large party of port nyinplis 
and street musicians, a third oidered a dozen of satin waistcoats from 
a tailor, with other freaks of a similar nature. But as she was com- 
manded by a well-known marineT, Delano, who bore a most respectable 
character, no suspicion arose, and fc>hc sailejl away to Smyrna. Infor- 
mation, however, having been forwarded to Malta resjiccting the aflair 
off Cape de Gata, and two of the Helen’s crew hemg also brought 
there, further piqhiry took place. It appeared that though the William 
was only in poit from the *29111 of August till the .‘3rd of September, the 
master had earned on so great a contraband Irade tluring his stay, that 
some of the petty shops wcro<iuitc stufle^; tins circumstance, coupled 
with the folly of his men,»aud the mischievous ^fakishness of his vessel, 
left little doubt as to tlic perpetrator of the piracy. At thal^ moment 
there were only tw^o royal vessels in poit, the Spey and the Race-horse, 
both of which were under refit; tli'* insurance companies of Valetta, 
therefore, determined on preventing the escajik of the criminals, char- 
tered a Gibraltar brig, the F^ederiCj which was manned by 20 seamen 
from the men-of-war, under the command of Lieutenant IJobson of the 
Spey, and sent her in pursuit of the William. The Frederick arrived 
at Smyrna in thirteen days, v\herc the object of their visit was descried 
riding at anchor, and was immediately recognised by tiie two sailors of 
^ the Helen, as tlie identical vessel that had boarded them off Cape de 
Gata, After taking up a berth near her, Lieuten.int Hobson pro- 
ceeded with the utmost circumspection and ability, to preclude the 
jiOBsibility of resistance or escape. Hoisting out the long boat, in a 
manner sufficiently lubberly to lull ap])reheusion, he conveyed most of 
his men, well armed, into it, and there covered them over with tar- 
paulins ; alter which she was taken in tow by a skiff, and proceeded 
slowly towards the harbour m the manner of a load of merchan4ise. 
By this precaution, the lieutenant pulled on unnoticed, till having 
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reached liis desired bearing, he suddenly dropped alongside and in- 
stantly took possession of the William. So^ masterly ana unexpected 
was the manoeuvre, that the pirate and his ^error-struck gang were all 
taken and securwl, with the exception of one man who happened to be 
absent. After their return to Malta they wftre brought to justice; 'the 
proofs were clear and unequivocal ; and another melancholy example 
was aflbrded of the cold-blooded inhumanity which instantly steels the 
heart of the freebooter. Delano and his crew, save the King’s evi- 
dence, were condemned and executed on bqprd the William, which was 
moored in the middle of the port, and appropiiately fitted for suspend- 
ing them all at the same instant: half of them were then hung in chains 
at Fort Ricasoh, at the entrance of the haYbour, and the others were 
interred at the feet of the gibbets. A wily attorney, with a view to 
procrastination, had started an objection to the legality of tlie court, 
and was clamorous for his hopeful clients being sent to England, where the 
Old liailey chances soiiictiincs rmf mightily in favour of delinquents, as 
w'as found by the thirty-eight choice robbers taken by Captain Turner, 
of th ’t,*r\h\ck-Joko, in 1S2S. !i?ir Thomas Maitland, however, aware 
that, if an example were necessary, it sboiild be prompt and near tlio 
scene of the crime, w’as of another opinion : — “ 1 shall try them,” said 
he to the writer of this, “ and if the) arc convicted of the abominable 
villainy charged against them they shall be hung, and the point of law 
may be set led afterwards.” 

The noted Benito di Soto, who was executed at Gibraltar in 1830, 
was another instance of the instant demoniacal tendency ot piracy. 
This man had peacefully plied his vocation, till having leagued with tlio 
mate of the Defensor de Pedro, a sfaveiji to take her Irom the ca})t.iin, 
he at once suggested that aW who reni{f|incd faithful to tlu'ir trust should 
be turned adrift in a boat; a nieasur&whuh was ininudialeh adojitid, 
and the people were never heard of afterwards. A gale ol wind sprung 
up that same evening, and while the piiate'-hip left the devoted boat at 
the rate of ten knots an hour, the most outrageous reve Ir) reigned 
within her. 

Soto alone was alive to his own interest, ])romoting the mad orgies 
which he scarcely participated in, till seeing ^lie new (ommander (all 
into a drunken sleep, he put a pistol to Ins head and deliberately blew 
out his brains. He now became a monster of blood and cruelty. An 
American brig had tlie njisfortunc to fall into his cJiUclics just aftci- 
wards, when llie crew were diiven down into the holil, and there 
secured, except a negro, who was k0pt on deck for the amusement of 
Soto and his steel-hearted miscreants. They then si*t fiie to the doomed 
\esscl, and while the miserable African leaped f'om jilace to jdace to 
avoid the flames, the most hellish shouts of laughter hurst fjoni the 
fiendish spectators. At length the fire seized e\ery part, the poor black 
fell exhausted, and the ocean soon clgsed over him# and hia unhappy < 
shipmates. 

The next exploit was the ])illage of the Morning Star, an English 
ship, on her passage, from (’e)lo 4 in 1828, Tliis vessel, besides a 
valuable cargo, had several passengers on board, consisting of Major 
and Mrs. Logic, an army surgeon, two civilians, and about five-and- 
twenty invalided soldiers, several of whom had tlieir wives with tin in. 
Beir^ overtaken near Ascension, her captain w as ordered on board llie 
pursuer, where he had no sooner mounted the side than he was instantiy 
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killed, together with his second mate, who had accompanied him. A 
party of villains,, headed ty a brute named Barbazan, were then dis- 
patched to the Morning Star, with orders to plunder her, put every 
person to death, and then td sink her. Having by dint of cutting and 
stabbing driven the men, who were utterly unarmed, into the main-hold, 
except some who were reserved to assist in their operations, the work 
of pillage and brutality proceeded. After having been thus employed 
for upwards of two hours, they s?A down to a licentiously horrid repast 
in the cabin, whither all the helpless females were driven, whose fear- 
ful screams added to the agonies of tlte imprisoned. Fortunately tlie 
ru^ans caroused so long that Soto hailed them in anger ; and in their 
hurry to obey his commands, they contented themselves with fastening 
the cabin-doors, heaping lumber on tlie hatches, and boring holes below 
the water-line. Tlie ship was then left to her apparently certain fate, 
and the Defensor do Pedro sailed off as full of plunder as she could 
stow'. The unliappy women, thus accidentally left alive, succeeded in 
forcing their way out of the cabin, and became the means of liberating 
tlie men, who nyist otherwise have perished. Still the slop w.'*y!/'lling 
fast, and, hut for the mobt unceasing efforts, must have foundered that 
night ; a stranger, however, who fell in with them on the next day, 
relieved them from their peril and carried them in safety to England. 
This was llie more providential, for it was not till the night had hir 
advanced that Soto discovered the Morning Star’s people, instead of 
being slaughtered, were only left to be drowned. Furious at the infor- 
mation, he immediately hauled to tlie wind to regain sight of lier and 
complete her destruction ; hut finding no traces of the vessel, he con- 
soled himself that she was buried in The deep. 

Such being the hateful fruits of piracy, it beliovcs all governments to 
exert themselves in its extinction. It is not enough to declare that 
freebooters are hosies hiinumi generic, and tlien shield tlicm under 
every (jiiibbl® tliat pettifoggers can muster together. By the whole 
tenor oi their lives pirates ojienly abdicate all rights and claims founded 
on the social laws of nature; as tliey directly and avowedly oppose the 
whole foundation and object of that law, the hajipiness of mankind. 
The public interest, therci^ore, which is the on I of all law, requires that 
such avowed enemies of all should be destroyed, and tlie utmost to he 
afforded them, on capture, should he a summary court martial. 

Even this would avail little, unless the scoundrels of receivers and 
purchasers of the plunder, without whom jiifacy would die a natural 
death, were also ferretted out and condignly punished. The statutes 
say, that as pirates are robbers, and as a sale by them is, of course, 
only a sale by robbers, a^tliird party, though a hona fide purchaser, can- 
not claim against an owner upon the allegation of a capture by such 
pirates and a sale to liimself. Such a taking is not a capture but a 
robbery, and does not divest the owner of his property. We would go 
farther than this, and, with Grbtius, authorize any one, ^iltliougli not 
the right owner, to atrip pirates of their prizes and stolen goods wher- 
ever they might be found. 

Heretofore, whenever sea-roving ran high, the natives of Europe 
were clamorous for England’s interference, on the ground of her acknow- 
ledged maritime supremacy. Thus in June, 1699, a very ricli ship 
belonging to Norrkoping, being taken by corsairs off tlie coast of Hol- 
land, it was aVgUed- that Selden, and all our authors who have written 
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in defence of our dominion over the adjACcnt|Seas, do own that hlngl.ind 
IS obliged in consequence thereof to cleanse tliose seas from pirates, and 
provide for the safety of navigation in them. It may be sujiposed lliat 
the new nations of liberal recipiocity has “ altered all that and we, 
therefore, call on the Princes of Europe to lend their aid in sujipressing 
the nefarious system. Much can be effected by veiy easy means it 
our advice be taken. As men assembled together, .vitbont acknovv- 
ledged authority, have ever been consltlcrcd to associate cau^a; 

ancl those “ qui cnitatem non Jg^ciunt atcp icl latioiu s, it is in 

the power of any government to disperse suspicious bodies of pc oph . 
Privateeiing is well known as the nursery and school of piracy , an 
essential impro\cinent in the art of warfare, and consequent anielioia- 
lion to the condition of the human race, would result fiom the aboli- 
tion of private war on the sea This might easily be cairicd into eflcct 
were the great poweis to adopt, a jicrmaneiit and invariable rule, in 
all future rairitime wars, tint no commissions of kttcis of marque and 
lepristi be granted to jinvateers Smugglini,, tint lawless union of 
liade^i/d pirtftl^, must be iigoiously suppiessed, foi though, fioni the 
optn liLzard of their calling, they aspire to a disci iiiiful distinci . Love 
the b ISC ness of oidinary fraud, their audacious biivir}, tru d haidi- 
hood, and fertility of expedient, lendci them dangeious to the com- 
munity. 

Another golden rule which we would ic commend, is to make mci- 
chant vessels defend them&elves better thin the y have latterly done : 
they fall an eas) prey to any g ing however small, that takes up the 
“ account.’^ IJc^arding nettings, close quarters, and good small arnn, 
should be supplied to cveiy^ship tint sails the ocean Nor sliould they 
cvci place such iclnncc in colours as to let a stranger find them un- 
})iepared, for the be tie i the fiont clisplued, the larger and bcttci 
manned must be the piiate ships, and theicforc the mure difhcull to 
equi]). Psor must caution be abandoned, even when running towards 
an ajiparently disibled strangei, the demand lor assistance having 
liequenlly lined the generous to tbeir dcstruclion. This is a diabolical 
feint. “ Counterfeiting^ the signals of disty.ss,'^ sa^s Pale}, “ is an 
artifice wjiicli ought to be icjnobatcd b) the common indignation ot 
mankind; for a few examples of cajiturcs cfleclcd by this stratagem 
would put an end to that pronqititudc' in aflouling assistance to ships in 
distress, which is the bes? viitue m a sc a-faring cliaiacter, and by wbieli 
the perils of navigation are diminished.'’ 

We have taken this general sketch of piracy, thiough all ages and 
countries, because it is strikingly involve d w*t!i the histones of com- 
merce and navigation. Nor arc our views wholly retrospective. The 
rapid spread of liberalism now unhinging society, the altered views on 
colonial policy, and the present n laxed state of discipline, may temcl to 
nourish a practice so congenial to ^random advenftirers, loose-livers^ 
swaggering renegades, and all tint class of hap-ba/ard fellows, who 
detest the restraints of law and gospel. Let those whom it may con- 
cern look to It. 
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LEAVES FROM MV LOG-BOOK. — MY SECOND I RIP. 

BY FLEXIUl.b GRUMMLir, PM. 

ft 

“ Ami back t flew to its billowy breast.” — Iht Sea, 

No. IV. 

We had crossed the Line — the ^cni in the extremity of the tail of 
Ursa Minor no longer a])})oared ahovc the hoi i/on to remind us of our 
northern home , hut the binzht (hoss of the South, and the brilliants of 
another hemisphere had arisen into \ievv, piesenting the gorgeous spec- 
tacle of the Jieavenl) oibs lUMily fiom pole to ])C)le. I have evei loved 
to ga/e on the splendid canopy jewelled with the myriachj of its s])aiklnjg 
liosts ; and in after-life it was my lot to reside for a considerable lime 
under th(‘ Eipiator, dining which period 1 never missed a nijjht from 
observing the constellations as they piogrcssivcly apj)eared pv their 
proper season, piiding myself on the idea that I shoiiUebe ^^^.Vlod to 
boast of having seen every visible star in the heavens. T did sit them ; 
hut the proud boast never escaped my lips, for the utmost extent of 
information tlnit I gained did hut show me the imperfection of the 
human understanding, when compared wnth the boundless iiifimlv of 
power possessed by tlio Creator. I grasped .it knowledge, and the 
attainment delighted me — but who can fathom the wisdom that 
‘‘ Guides, diiects, and rules lliu whole !'’ 

The utmost bounds of man’s intelligence is only calculated to fill his 
mind with adrnir.atiou and worship* whilst he humbles himself bcfoie 
Omniscience. — Hut to jiroceed with my voyage. 

We vveie approachiiitr the southern extiemity of Alriea, and jirep.nia- 
tions were consequently made to contend against the gales so common 
in this part of the world. The worn sails were shilud for the best suit ; 
greater security was given to the masts by setting up the rigging which 
had become relaxed through the licat of the toincl /one, new tiller- 
ropes wore rove — in sliort, cveiything was clone that prhdent foiosight 
could suggest. There .ilUajs has been a something peculiarly interest- 
ing to me in the performance of the necessary duties to counteract the 
cfiects likely to he ])ioduced by a gale of wind. The temjiest, like the 
breath of tlie Almighty, rushes over the face :>f the ocean, manifesting 
his wonderful power on the deep; but at llie same time tlie (iJrcat Eeing 
lias given to his creature m.in the knowledge, the skill, the judgment, 
even the wisdom, to stiuggle against the storm he has loosened fiom the 
hollow of his hand ; and I have often thought that Omnipotence looked 
on with pleasure to witness the exeieise of those talents which are the 
peculiar cliaracteiistics of a thorough seamrn. Many persons would 
, .probably condemn (he indulgence of such feelings, preferring to attri- 
bute ellects to the mere common course of nature, but for myself I can 
truly say, that in many an liour of jieril, when the wild waves have beat 
over me, and the storm has poured i‘s vougeauce on my head, the con- 
viction that the eye of the Deity watched over my conduct, has c^uickened 
my intellect, increased ni} vigilance, and rendered me firm and collectea 
in the midst of threatened danger. 

We were somewhere about the latitude 39° S., when a sudden squall 
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took U8 aback, and the sea was in an instafit one white sheet of foam. 
Tt was the mornmg- watch, under Tremenhere, and the hands were in- 
stantly turned up to “ shorten sail ” 

“ Ma conscience, Pascoe,*’ exclaimed INjarshall, who had the watch 
on deck, and had come below to rouse the males — “ Ma conscience, 
Pascoe, but yon’s a fearful slight — the waters are like iinie-wash, and 
Muster Tremenhere sa}s thcr(*s a gale coming on !” 

“ The devil he does ’ ” u turned P5scoe, luining out of his hammock 
and diavving on his trowsers. V Jhit, Maifijall, bear a hand up, and tell 
him to stop the ship till I get on deck, and make all snug. Halloo, 
Giumniett, show a leg, man, vvt’re going to Jiavt a regukii sneezer, and 
must wait upon old hnattiiblock for a taste of diamond P.” 

In a few minutes w( were on the quarter deek, and ordered aloft to 
lull the mizen-topsail “ Till, Pascoe, what 'll 1 do wi’ my great coat’” 
inquired Mai skill — “ I canna taV' it wi* me on the yard, and if I leave 
It lieic ** 

“ Ji vill be washed osiiboaid,” &aid*Pascoc ; “ but tv\ig the paison 
tlifK -i~(the I'ltv Mr (’. had loiiic on deck thiongh alarm, and was 
standing huhling on bv tin. i un-brace cleat) — “ tw ig the parson — don’t 
)ou S(( how Ik’s sIiiMung and shaking — 1h*s just changcl his religion 
on account of the wiathei ” 

‘ TSa\, nav/’uturind Marshall, “he’s too good a man for that, 
Pascoe — lie’s no’ the niinisici to forsake his faith.” 

“ JUit I tell you lie has,” rejoiiu'd I’ascoe in seeming angci ; “ don’t 
you see he lias luincd qiukcr ^ — Now, Scotclinian, lend him your coat, 
and make an act of charity of it— •lie’ll perhaps say a good word for us 
whilst vve’u handing the t^qisail ” 

The icNcuiul (UrgNmin bad come fiom bis warm cabin, and being 
suddenly exposed to the keen cold blast, be did ticinblc most aguishly. 

Marsluill appiuachtd him — ‘ Tl}, Mr. C , the caller air is shaking 

)ouawec bit, and I’m grieved to see it \ ou’rc cauld, Mr C , 

and \onng blind dots na fed the biting o’ the wind sae vera much, so, 
Ml C , vou (I b( tier t ikc i,i i i>i( at coat to keep )ou warm.” 

“ ^ oil lie vei) kind, jnv vounj frit ml,” s^id the divine , “ but I can- 
not ihmjs. of d( ])rivmg vou of >onr covering.” 

“ J V, ^ir, ’ leUiintd Maishall, stiipjniig off the coat, and handing 

It to JVli ( , “ Pv, Sir, but }c*K nnco wtkome The clcrgjnniii 

took the gaimcnt, wlin'i Mu shill issisted him to put om , and then 
stalling uj) the poop-ladder, (hi wily Scotchman (xckiiinc^ to Pascoe, 
“ Ma ciitie, but it will be diy .ind waim for mewluii I come doon 
again.” • 

Me had handed ihi mizen tcq^.nl, and were ])ie])aring to descend, 
when Trenu nhere h iil( d us to strike the mi/( n toji-gallaiit mast, (the 
Vird had alicady been sent on d ck by the watch,) and we conseciucnll^ 
obeyed oiders. I’ascoc was in the c^oss-lices to re^nove the fid, when 
vvt luaid his voice in shouts ol laughter abovt the howling of the gale, 
as he pointed down to the quirtti deck. "Ihe icduction of canvass had 
made the Lady Giavcs \ciy unsteady in her motions ; and as there 
had been for several days ])icvious a long swell, which the freshening 
gale increased into mountam-vv.ivcs, that topjiled and broke from tlicur 
gr^at weight, a heavy sea occasionally rolled completely over us, sweep- 
ing the whole range of the decks. One ot these had struck the ship 
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just abaft the main channj'ls, and an immense body of water fell with 
its greatest force on the poor parson, who was instantly forced from his 
hold, and washed away into the lec-scuppcrs, where he sprawled about 
unable to rise, and the men were too busy to lend him a hand Mar- 
shall had been taking great credit to himself for his kindness to Mr. 

C , when Pascoe's laugh directed our attention to the disastei — 

Ma coat, ma coat’** shouted Marshall — “ will nobody save ma coat'^ 
Hoot toot, Grummett, it ’ll be walked out at the port 

The parson will keep ittcompin}, t|icn,” said 1 , “ but it is evident, 
with all your generosity, that you think moic of your coit than you do 

of Mr C Hue cornea anothei sea — hold on, my boy s ’ ' 

The clergym in had made a shift to crawl on his hands and knees to 
the capstan, round which he threw his arms and endeavoured to cling to 
It , but the heavy waters again bioke over the gangway, and he was a 
second time washed down to leiward, j^nd would in all piobibilily hue 
lost his life, 01 sustained serious injuiv, had it not been foi hlaek J lek- 
son, who had finished his duty and d( ^cended to the qiiiitcp deek 
“ Gar Amightv, niassa parson, wliat In do in i lee scu] jfer, sud 

the bliek, raising the reveiend gentleman inhissliong urn, and holding 
on by the Jacobs ladtier “ Hue, massa N ilchhlock,' iddics>in_, llie 
boatswain, “ you blease lend a me a hand to get dar m issi pirson to 
windard — he do same for you somediy * 

“ How natuially the claigy Ik Ip one anothu,* s ill the boatswain 
to his mate, pointing to blick J lel son nul tl ( ministu “ Will, 
well, mayhap one ol us miy want a east of his oiliti afoic we u iches 
Madderas or Calcutti , so, Bill, clipim t utlu i side of tlie thiuKkr (loud 
and pai buckle him atwi\t\ou to the tompmion laddei — n ly, for the 
matter o* that, you may see him to his c ihin, and ny woid foi it 
there’s a lickci-ca‘'e in the cornu — How aie }oii *^ii llu du^v- 
man shook his head, from v\liKh the water poured down, and entciing 
Ins eyes, conijiclled him to close them — “ A\^, aye, T know how it is 
continued bnatcliblock “ I’ve sw il lowed i>.an) i quirt of the bimy 
lielement in my time, but yer coney hick is i good picvuitu, and miy- 
liap a todWiful wouldn t do the lads any haim ^ 

Take me down staiis,’^ requested Mr C — — in a faint voice — “ I 
fear I have got my death ” 

“ Lord love ycr heart, no,’* replied Snatchblock, “ jouve onlj got a 
little salt water, which mayhap may save a dose^roni the mecliciiic chest 
You’ll be spinning us another yarn next buiuhy, wind and weathu 
permitting, and don’t forget brandy is a good amt doit against a sea 
drencher ” , 

“ Do, my good fellows, carry me down stairs to my apartment,” 
urged the parson, “ and you shall have a glass ot grog each, but fust 
of all let me slip off this saturated and lieavy garment ” 

^ “ Ma coat, ma c^at,” exclaimech Marshall, who now joined the group, 
“ did you ever see sic a concern as ma coat, Mr Snatchblock — it is 
Utecally soaking.” 

Aye, aye, young gentleman/it’s vfery like a wha'ie — fond of suction,” 
returned the boatswain, and raising the ponderous robe, he threw it, as 
if by accident, over Beaumgardte, who had that moment slid down to 
leeward amongst the party, and the weight bore him to the deck. “ 
your pardon, Mr. Beaurngarden,” said the veteran, as the cadet rose 
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upon Ins knees, and shook off the wet coat — “ J vvarn’t aware you was 
ani^h, or I should not liave hove it slap iii j f)ur teeth , hut mayhap you 
arn’t never none the worse for it, and mayhe it’ll teach you a lesson I 
lamed long ago, though, as >ou may see, I don’t always practise it— 
never throw hot water and ashes to wmdardj’ 

Jieaumgardte leceived the apology rathci: ungraciously, but as he 
could not say it was done intention illy, he thought it best to take no 

further notice of it Mr. C w convc yed to his cabin, and the 

negro and the boatswain’s mit( got a stiff nor’-westci, whilst Pascoe 
111) self, Marshall, and old SnaU’4iblock, paid a visit to diamond P. 

“ Pm thinking, Mr Marshall/’ siid the boatswain, as he mixed 
liinisell a itgular out and-oul good un. “ Pm thinking there’s nothing 
on aitlie, no noi on the ocean neither, is equals this here stufl, and I ni 
phased to see you tike to it kindly, foi >oii were apt to grui at it when 
you ^ist eamcahoiul llovvsonu vei, there’s some iliffeience, I must 
allow, h tween Jolmny Gio it’s •house and tlic latitude of the flying 
Dutch min ’ 

“ Date lull in ’ ’’ rciUiated Marshall — what do you mean 

bv the flving Dutch nan 

‘‘ ( 11, ] 111 hJ bsc d it th it don’t he it cock-figliting ' ’ c \c 1 1 * ned the 

hoitswiin contemptuoiislv ‘ heie s a )oulh is his liv d fourteen or 
fill ( 11 }eais 111 the woild iiid doesn t know whit tlie fljmg Dutchman 
is ’ -why wlicie did you g t your edication ^ — its the ghost ot a ship 
with spectiunos foi a crew. 

“ And winding she ets loi sails,” ehuiied m Pascoc , “ wc saw hci 
list \ o) ij^c% bill we W(ic i little faithci to the castw iid — My eyes, but 
tint was a heavy luuli, boasiin— she’s shaung it out amongst llieni 
ii])on dc ek ’ — ill it sei shoc^v e\( ry tinibc r in the cr ift ” A cr i lung noise 
w IS 111 lid — “ Tlioru s soiiit thing e lined iw ly depend upon it ” 

‘ It’s only Irciiunli lo dicq p d one of his fiont teeth,” said the 
ho itsw nil ‘ J5ut ihout this siniefhing Dutehinan, young min — so 
you luvti he ii 1 of liei, eli * * M iisliill uisweied in the' iiegitive*, and 
ISn iLehhIoek went on — ‘ SIk’s a iloemied ei ift, st cied by a de id mm’s 
li iiul ’ ’ — 1 lie ScuU liman slnuhh led — ‘ 1 re me nilxr si i in j her once 
we were lying-to unelcr«i miinstiybd forestapysj iiid trvsel, md U was 
blow mg lul enough to blow the cleiiTs lioins oil ” 

“ Ml eeilK,” (xclaiincd Maishill, ‘but you must hive had main 
b ul we ilh( r of it, Mi S^i itilihlock ’ 

‘ Why, It did blow a hit of a hue/e, T must own,” rejoined the 
veterin, “ and vvi wiu forcid to shove oui In i Is elowii tfie Iiitchway 
to gel bicath 1 w is boasiin’s mite at the tnne, mil the wind jammed 
myciHsoUiit Uwixt my teeth tint they weif uhli^ itf d lo gi t a hand\- 
billy lo bowse it out Ihe ciptiin happened to tiki oil Ins hat to look 
aloft, when away went fine a In id of Inn as ever hirher twi/zlcd, 
and he was left as biltl as a coot Well, d’ye mine^ we were lymg-ti^ 
as I Slid afore, with the sea lunning Ingh is the Peik o’ Tenerifle, 
and the ram pouring down marlin spikes and top-mauls, and there we 
was pitching bows uyrlei, till tlu Jicst bovver jumped slap in-board, and 
one of the flues went right through the fokstle into the cook’s coppers, 
and was boiled as soft as a doughboy — one of the messes had it for 
dinner Well, I had the first waleli that night, and it was somewhere 
about four bells that away goes the mainstaysel sheet, and the block hit 
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the long-boat a rap tliat made all sneer again , so we liavvlb down the 
sail, and wcie busy in tlidi lee-wasto reeving a new sheet, when the 
officer of the watch sings out through his speaking-trumpet, ‘ Hard up 
Willi the helm — hard up with it — and away aft there the watch and brail 
up the trysel — hard up, boy^— hard up !’ ‘ Hard up it is, bir,’ said the 

weather-wheel, * but she’s ^^ot no way, and won’t answer.’ ‘ Aft, and 
brail up the trysel • ’ shouted the officer again — ‘ 13 ar a hand, men, for 
your lives!’ Well, young gentleman, 1 felt quite contwisluated to 
think what he could be arter, for though there v\as as pietty a gale o* 
wind as ever a lubber would wish to skulk in, we wort all alone, and 
nothing whatsomever to keep us coinjiany , howsomevd vv( drops the 
mainstaysel like a hot miiiphy, and away \\t sallus ait to the tr\bil 
bjails ; but just as wcM clapt on we hears the oflicci hail, ‘ Ship, ahoy ’ 
starboard yqj: helm, or be aboard of us ’’ J3ut he might as v\ell 

have whistled a hornpipe to a haystack, for I looks out dead to wmdaul, 
and there in the dim haze, looking just^as if she had slept out of a ( loud, 
was a large craft coming right down stem on, with stiuld ii-sels set alow 
and aloft, and t’gallant rovils over .dl, though the bree/^sntf /j^liaul 
enough to blow the cam ass out of the holi-iopcs On she cann ri^ht 
slap aioie it, but she didn’t sk m to settle down atwixt tin w ives III e as 
a light arnest natral shi[» would do, but she ap])eai(dto dance along 
the tops of the seas for all the woild like a flying-iish, keeping straight 
on m a direct course from the en^t of one foaming moimtam to ano- 
ther, as if she’d been sailing in a smooth tideway ‘ Ship, aho\ ’ shoiiud 
the mate again, for he w irn’t uj) to the thin j, and ‘ I’m d — ci, oiild 
chap,’ says 1 to mjseU, comotherousl) umlci niy voice, ‘ but }on’ie 
expending good biealli tor no manlier o’ use — liowsomt ver, hr iil ii[> 
the trysel, lads — case ofl the sluct handsoimh, >ou lubbci, mil do 
everything ship-shape, for the gaze of the deiil is upon }ou — tbit’s tlie 
flying Dutchman, or my name’s not Joe Snatchblock ' ’ ‘ Doi‘ she 

answer her helm V inquired tlie mate ‘ Aye, aye, Sir,’ replied tlic 
quartern! ister — ‘ she feels the foresta^scl, Sir, and is pming oil — sin’ll 
gather way directly’ And she did gather vVay, but still that clmuh- 
yard craft came on, with her sails bleached in the sun and stoim, like 
gravc-clothes on a corps® and her white sluouds showing Id e the 
blanched bones of a skeleton, and onwaid she came till she fairk i ingeel 
up alongside of us, and there we could see amidst some thing lik a 
ciystalhne light, the men — that is, thi in as was me n once — all stmiling 
stiff and stark, with their gla/ed e ves fixed, and leioking like the horn in a 
purser's lank.n, whilst bolt iqinght in a perpendiculous upon the tdlrcl, 
holding on by the vang, was a tad fdlow in Dutch trowseis, and on Ins 
head abroad-brimmed hat )ig enough foi a ]olIy-boat ; he had a spcniking- 
Irumpct in his hand as long as the spanker-boom. ‘ Ho, tlie ship aho) ’ 
from whence came }ou V shouted the male, hut there was no answer; 
and so says 1 to the officer, ‘ It’s no manner o'use liailing, Sii — it’s the 
liymg Dutchman, a'nd none other Fhmg devil 1’ says he in a passion : 

* but devil or Dutchman, clear away that fokstlo gun there foiud, and 
give him a bit of iron, as lie won’t answer a civi( question. — II o, the 
ship ahoy ’’ — In* haded again from llie slaiboard gangwa\, hit all was 
silent as the tomb, ancl c'lway she went past us like a shot, her top- 
Uiast studd’n-sel boom just clearing our main-yard , and there the ship's 
company was like so many corpses, not one on ’em stirring a limb. 
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Are you ready with lliat gun forud V shouted the officer — * D— n, bear 
a hcind, and let fly light at liib cabin windovv|B ! Hand me here a mus- 
ket — ril have d slap at that fellow on the talTrel, if he’s the devil 
hirnsch ’’ ‘ lie’s ounly the flying Dutchman, ^ii,’ sa}s T, ‘ and you may 
justaswdl try to poke daylight through Adams grandmother as to 
think of killing a dead man.’ The musket lianded to him, and he 
stood on the bulwaik of the gangway (foi hcr'bules weie built up, lads) 
t dong a bteady aim ; but a tremendous bca came roirmg up ast irnjof us, 
lifting her quditeis highm the an, andiburying her bows aS blu plunged 
down forud, it toppled over the ^ides just a^ the mate fired, and away 
the vvhiil ol waters eairied him into the boiling eddies of the deep , we 
bdw him lor d minute or two struggling amidst the white lu im of the 
ocean, and then we saw him no more. ‘ ( leir away the small ciittei ’’ 
bhonted the second ofhcei of the watcli, and some of the lads jumped 
into her, and weie castim*- ofl the lashings, wlien tlie captain runs out of 
his cabin, and dimandcd the cauyj of her being betoie the wind, and 
what the uproai wis about ‘The shij), Sir,’ cries one — ‘ Tlic m ite, 
Sir,’ cues anotln i — ^ The fl\ing Dutchman,’ si}s I ‘ Silence, fore and 
aft liJriiallodWl out — * Qnaitcim aster, bring hci (arefidiv to the wind ’ 
‘All readv with the sm dl cutter’’ sung out the lids who liad been 
cleirmg hci awa\ ‘Mr Dare all’s ovc rbo nd. Sir,’ said the nidslnp- 
m in ‘ k ep all f ist ’’ shouted tlic eiptiin — ‘no boat coull live in 
such a sea tS tins. To }oin stitions, nun’ — where s the strange i 
We lan to looaieJ, and there went the erdt awav into the tlnck gloom 
till she disaj)])e ared The jioor ollicer w is buried in an oce in grivc ” 

“And where alioot did this h'ppcn, Mi Snatelibiock ^ mqiuied 
Mai shall “ it is a horrible stoi\, il true ’ 

“ Wh}, young gentlemap, what right iia\e you got to doulit le 
monstratecl tlie boatswain : “ d’ye think 1 sail undei false colemis, and 
can) sham jiapers ' And is to wlieic iboiits it liappcneel — why il was at 
no great distance from where we ai< nenv , he’s always cuiising in these 
here latitudes, and mayhap }Ou may hive ])ioof of the fact afore niciii) 
dug-watclies aie out. J5uL-coine, yemng gentlemen, its time we looked 
at the vveathei again — theie’s a fresh hand at the be Hows, or I’m much 
mistaken , she’s getting jmsedly uneasy, andjs.ieks like a )ouug horse ’’ 

The g^ik was ineleed seveie, anel the Laeh Ciiives, hcteiie night 
closed in, was lying-to under a m iin staysail in a sea liteially running 
mountains high , but tlie Indiamaii behave el extreme 1} well, md diiuheel 
o\ei the rolling waves if rejihtc with inslinct 'ihe fleet were seat- 

jecl — each ship taking care of heiself, lor m bid vveathe rjj*e- e \e i lions 
for individual safety supeisede all other conside'ations of a gcncial 
nature, vet occasionally we could see a shij^oi two on the crest of 
some eneirmems billow, as her masts and rigging eaiiie aganiet the light 
of tlie sky. 

Mr. Allen had the mieblle vvate h, and of eouise Pascoe and mys If 
sliared it with him. The gale still rijfed in all its fu#y, but every thing* 
was snug, and the watch having nothing to do, stowed themselves aw ly 
fiom the cold, although ready in an instant to start up and obey ordeis. 
ft was four bells wheh the loieeastte mate (the sixth). Mi. Puivis, canu 
aft and joined us on tlie quartei-deek, to windwaid of the capstan, 
against which we wcic stanihng, and holding on by a rope extended foie 
ancl aft. “ Tins is a pretty sea-boat, Purvis,” said the second officer , “ she 
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comes up cUkI falls off with all the grace of a lady of fashion in a ball- 
room, and tops the seas as easy as a gannet.” 

\ es, she behaves well ^Sir,” replied Pm vis; “ but I really wish the 
u itch w IS out D — n all watches, — any body should have mine for a 
trifle But, )o-hoy, rcefeis, it s past foui bells, — where s the goblet and 
glisses, — the bread-basket and cheese, have you forgot this is the 
middle watch 

“ They waited for orders, I believe,” said Allen , “ but beai a hand, 
Pascoe , tell the quartermaster to get his lantern ready, and away down 
and fetch up the grub, thi^ breeze h<^ given me an appetite, can we 

muster nothing but bread and becs’-wax I should relish 

“ A nice piece of pork pie, Mr Allen, foi instance,” said Pascoe , 
“ I saw the Captain’s steward stow one away last night in this huiri- 
canc-house,” lading his hand upon the safe that was fixed to the diuin 
head of the capstan , “ don’t vou think it would cat better than wctvily 
biead and rotten cheese ^ 

“ Hold >our tongue, }oungstei, and don’t be speaking disrespectfully 
of the Company’s piovisions,’’ said Allen , “ but w is it a huge ^ ’ 

“ It had a beautiful build, Sir, ’ returned Piscoe, “ iTlere would just 
be enough for a glorious tuck-out , it seemed to be made on jiurpose foi 
such a night as tins, if we could only get at it ’ 

“ Aye, there’s the mb,” exclaimed Pin vis, fcclmg the bais with a lilth 
more strength of hand thm conscience could popcily sanction, but 
they icsisUd his cffoits “ There, he ofl with }ou, }oungster, we must 
be content with the usual fire,” and away went Pascoe with the qiiar- 
tcimaster “ It is bird too, to have such a delicious morsel close to 
us and not cNcn to be allowed to loo^ at it ” 

“ 1 know while there’s one oi two bars^loose,” said I, “ and they 
may be remo\cd with \(iy little difficulty, 1 11 unslnp them, Mr Plums, 
if you’ll take tlie jue in to \ ” 

“ In tow reiteiated Purvis, “ jou mean me to lake it in iota , but 
‘lead us not into tempt ition,’ why, it will be a downiiglit act of 
plunder, and may bring me to the bar as a robber. 

“ According to Grummett’s account,” said the second mate, “ }oii 
must be brought to the bar before you perpctr^^ie the theft Well, well, 
I warn you not to steal the Captun’s pie, unless indeed the breach is 
veuj practicable , still I warn you against the consequences, though, if 
you should commit such an act oLfelon>, and Grunimett will stand 2 )ie 
lot, why, I sliall cx[)cct inv full share, to induce me to keep the secret ” 
“ Me i ' ticve ’em, me tike ’em,” returned Purvis, laughing , “ but 
come, Grunimett, it is evident you liavc been at tlie trick before, or how 
tlic devil should you ))ecc.nic accjuiinted with tlie imecurity of die safe ” 
“ Indeed, Mr. Purvis, you wrong me,” replied I, ” it was only done 
to da}, when one of the sodgers fetched way to looard, and stove it m 
with his head I saw the stcwaid myself bungling at it with a hammer. 
So make ill fast, whilst the carpenveis were battening the hatches down , 
but he only made pitch-woik of it, and so slued the capstan round, that 
the place might not be seen to windard ; — it is a most delicious pie, 
Mr. Purvis’” 

“ Saw wood, then, my boy,” said Purvis , “ hut aiast a minute, here 
comes Pascoe, h( must lend us a hand ” 

Pascoe appeared with the quartcrmastei, carrying a basket, which \yas 
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(lepobited on tlie clecls>, and jammed up with swabs, and secured by mar- 
line to tlic caj)staii paids, wlidst a dry boat'^ sail was spread to sit upon. 

“ A pfood Jouk out, there, forud,” sliouted the oflicer of the watcli ; 
“ keep }our e^es unbuttoned upon the poop ; do you see any thing of 
tlic C'oinniodore’o light An answer in^thc negative was returned, — 
“ I'hen here goes for a middle watcher,” — -.taking his seat — “ Quarter- 
in isti r 

“ Aye, aye. Sir,*’ answered old Johnson, making the best of his way 
towards us, “ I’m close aboard of 3011, Mr. Allen, the water is out of 
the dii])-stone, 1 filled the g»glet with ftiy own hands, — it’s precious 
cold, and wants a goodish taste of rum to warm it.” 

“ Tail on, then,” said Allen, handing a stifi glass of grog to the 
vcUian, “ put tluU unda }oui jacket, Johnson, ’twill cherish the 
cockles of )uui hcait, old bo} 

“ Well, Clod bless }ou, bn,” letinned Johnson, taking the glass, and 
holding it as sU ady as if the slup had been l>ing mooud to a buoy in 
the Than es , “ Goa bless }ou. Sir, my ould heart does get a little fiost- 
bitlej^b) age, Mr Allen, and nothing thaws it like a drop of hfjnum 
1 lU , as the laTncd calls it J 3 ut a\ing 5 our pardon, Sir, may I siiaie it 
with bl ick Jackson, there, foi though lie’s ounh a knock-knceil negur, 
and h isn’t the disciimniagcinent of a Christian, jet llu i''*s a natral 
suinniiit about linn as would put many a pale face to the blush 

“ Dind olf ^ollr slufl, old man,” lecjuested the officer, “ Jackson 
shill hi\( a glass to himself, (’omc hcie, Congo, why do }ou call 
jour country the Coast of Guinea 

“ K), Massa Allen,” icspondcd the black, “ you nebber know dat i 
’Cause (in h ib de yetlou feb^r \fhen dey steal him poor nigger foi sell 
him in a West Ingces.” % 

“ A.nd was you stole, Jackson?” said Allen coinpassiunatcl\ ; “ well, 
w(ll, never mind, I don’t WiUit to ask (juestions, — lici«^*s something to 
k( tj) your eyes open, swallow it like a sucking mcimaid, and away and 
ki ep a look out ” 

“Ave, aye, Massa Allen,” leplicd the giatcful black, taking the 
giog, which disappeared at one gulp, ‘‘ dis make a eye crack for see 
eb{ ry tin i in a vaiscl vwirld , many lank yoi*, Sir ” 

Diiiiwg this colloquy on the deck, a difh rent scene \yas enacting at 
the c ipstan-luad. “There’s the grog and biscuit, Mr. Puivis,” said 
l\iscoe. “ The cadeU in the steerage — there’s not one of them 
snoozing — begged liaicl to know how tin weather is, .iiid I told them we 
were past all sale tv, and had got into deep water, tin* gate was incicas- 
mg, and Mi Allen had sent me down for the ship’s bible, to read 
piavers to the watch before we went down ” • 

“ Poor devils, well have some *port with them, presently,” returned 
Purvis. “ Pork pie 01 cheese, th it’s the (jucstion , now, who would eat 
cheese when he could get pork \ le '^—and it we doiPt consume it somfir 
body else will, for it was made to be eaten, and so, Grummett, shove out 
the bais.” 

“ There tliey^o, ^Sn ,” said T, djs])lacing them with very little trouble ; 
“ they’re gone, Mr. Puivis ” 

“ And out comes the pie,” added he, abstracting it through the aper- 
ture. “ Here, Pascoe, puckalow the dish, and hand it over to Mr Allen ’* 
•“ Aye, aye. Sir,” returned Pascoe, “ it shall never be said I dis- 
obeyed the orders of a superior officer, and now, Mr. Allen ” 
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“ Oh you p-rats'** exclaimed Allen, placing the dish on the deck. 
“ Bui there, don’t make a nwse, but bit down and shaie it out and he 
commenced singing in an under tone — 

They say little pigs make very good pork ” 

The pie was consumed, and a most delicious one it was — the grog 
went round — the emjily disli was carefully restored to the safe — the bars 
were rcfastcned, and the middle watch at an end The Quartermastei 
and Pascoe took the basket below, and the latter reported that tlie cadets 
were dreadfully alainied , indeed, the inolion of the ship was incessant, 
and the dashing of the waters, and horiible creaking ot bulk-heads, was 
no very pleasant music to terrified minds. We held a consultation, and 
I was sent below into the steerage, where I commenced groaning most 
piteously “Who’s that'^” inquiicd one of the cadets, “ what’s the 
matter '5'” 

“ Matter enough,” I replied , “ the ship i expected to go overboard 
every minute , and every timbei in liei v ill be afloat ” 

Lud have mercy upon us ’ ’ solemnl) ejaculated another, “ you don’t 
say 80 / ” ** ^ ^ 

“Ob’” groaned J, “ my jieioi meither’” — a heavy sea struck us at 
that moment, and gave tiic Luly Grave s a tre mendous sh ikmg “ Oh ’ 
there it comes — wliat shall 1 do ^ we iiiust all go to the bottom ” 

“ Oh dear * tlieic goes mv witch out of mv eot,” muttered a tiiiiel,— 
“Oh, the devil, what’s this^’ fl had pitched a wet swib into his 
led,) “why, belt’s one of the ship’s mops tumbled right through 
the deck ' ” 

“ Aye, aye,’ returned I, “ her seams aio opening vciy fast ; J got mv 
foot j mimed betwixt a touplc ot the J)lmks just now Oh, oh, its all 
over with us ’ ’ The me n be^g in to jog the ii mul pumps, and the clatter- 
ing noise added considerably to the confusion, — “ 1 liere’s llie diani- 
pumpB going, and e\ cry one of ^ou must turn out and take a spell, 
though it will only prolemg existence for a sliort lime.” 

“Cirummett,” exclaimed Pascoe, who now joined me, “ whcie aie 
you?” — “ Oh ” groaned 1. “ Oh, messmate,’ continued he, “ this is 
enough to make the stout heart cpuil * The carpenter has found a lieile in 
the mcain-hatchway, anel the>*'e’8 Six feet watei irx the pump^ ” — “ Oli,” 
groaned I again, and “ Oh,” groaned Pascoe, whilst we could hear the 
cadets repeating their prayers, and imploring for mircy, and amongst 
them Beaumgardte was one of the loudest. “ Is there no liojie, Mr 
Pascoe inipiired a voice tint we did not expect to hear, and winch wo 
knew to be tru^'Bev Mi C — \ — “ Oli,” groaned Pascoe — “ Then I am 
resigned,” said the worthy clergyman, — “ ‘ thy will be done,’ ” and he 
again composed himself in'^his cot “ What’s all this uproir'^’* shouted 
Mijor Campbell , “ is there any danger We did not dare to tnfle 
with him, and therefore remained silent, but the cadets loudh voei- 
({^rated that the ship had sprung a leak m the mam-h itch way, ami was 
going down “ And you all in your beds, young men ' — for sliame, foi 
shame’ — turn out and see if you cannot lender assistance ” “ And I 

will go also,” Slid the parson The ^ale liad somewhat lulled, and the 
sail she had s^.t not keeping her sufficiently steady, tlie ship rolled hea- 
vily to windward, and several seas washed clean ovei u' The cadets in 
a body crept out of then cots, and were partly dressed, when Mr. Allen’s 
voice resourded thioi'gh the Bjicaking-trumpet down the companion^ 
“ Rouse out the idlers, and Bend them up directly, or she’ll roll her keel 
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out !” Away riielied the cadets to the companion-ladder, and a despe- 
rate stru^^le took place for precedency, rascoe and 1 renewed our 
caroms luudci tlian before, when a tremendous rusli of water came 
tuinbiing down the companion hatch, shrieks and yells followed, and 
the cadets rolling over one another, and hallooing out with all their 
might, ellcctually roused every soul in the' cabins, and out came Tre- 
mcnh( re. ‘ Quait( rmastcr, a light heie’” h'c called out, and old John- 
son spccdih made his appearance with a lantcin, and was soon followed 
by Tascop and myself with another, foi we had gone foiward and got 
up th( foK scuttle The dim i^ys of the Itghls showctl us the iiniortu- 
nate cadets huddled up together, sonn on then knees, others flit on 
then tacts, sonn^ clinging round each othei a necks, and ail m the utmost 
state ol tciroi, soaked to the skin, and not a little bruised in then at- 
tempts to get away 

“ \^lJ^, wlul s Jill tills'^’ exclaimed Tiemenlmre — “ what aie }ou 
floing out of \oui eots, >oang gtiUlcmcn, and shrieking as il old J)a\y 
v\as twisting ^oul necks into grannies knots ^ 

“ Aik the nil Isiiipnu 11, said IJeaumgardto , “ they told us the 

“jliip was sinkin*^, ind- — ” 

“lla\< \ou •‘towed iw ly the hue kets,” w hisjx red Ihiscoe to old 
loiiiison and, kc :\ing a knowing wink in rtpl), lu 1 ( tt me < > fight it 
out, but 111 anutlici iiistuit I b aid him lulling, ‘ Gruinnu It, Mr. Alien 
w nits you ” .ind 1 inimcdntel lollowtcl him and found the watch and 
idlcis setting the close-rcthd mnntop-snl 

“ Did wt do il well, Pasco iskcd Ihuvis— “ Johiioon had om 
Imckcl, J ickson had another, and 1 a thud — did wc hit the piopc r turn 
tor a wish''” • 

“ Most adiniiably so, Mi. Purvis,” icplied Pascoc “ the cadets 
niach sure it vv is all over with them when the waiti came jiouring down, 
and tiicv loiudso loud, tint Mi ’^lieuicnhcie turned out, and I am 
ahaid we shill hue some squally looks’^ ^ 

“ fSic vci iiimd — aw i\ to dulv now, and show vouistivcs smart,” siid 
Ihirvis , “ it will soon blcAv ovei, and we arc all taricd with the same 
hi ush, }ou know ” 

'1 lu chiel-nuU came deck, but Pascog and myseli were m the 
miin-top, lie Slid a few words to Mr Alien, and finUing evci ything 
111 oidi 1 lie went below a^ain, and tuined in. 

I he next da\ tlie g ile increased, and the munlofsail w is onee moie 
liaiuh d, so that we wcic, as 1m fore, ic duct d to the ni mist i\s ul ^J’owards 
evening It lulled, and one of the ships, a luge Chinamatt^ doistid her 
colouis at the t()])ma.llu ad, union dowuwaids, whilst the rcjiorts of her 
guns as signals of distuss ucie limlly heiid iwmgling willi the howling 
of the storm She In to leevv ird of us, uul the irigalc \»as about two 
miles to vvjiidw ird W e lepeiUd the signal and hoie up, and the man- 
of-war followed thf rxamjdt. V\o found the Chin im an was making 
watei verv fast, and th captain, (eaiful ol not ficpping her afloat 
tlnough the night, w a*, desirous oi ipiitiing her altogether his boats 
were in readiness, oms ind the liijitc^ were ilso suit, ancTaftei much 
1 ihoui and great iisk we succeeded in taking out every living soul be foie 
elaiK, withoi.t ariv mite rial aieideiit liappeiiiiig. Ihe deserted ship, 
under a close-reefed maiiitopsail, with hci helm lashed a-le c, formed an 
objiict for careful watchfulness during the night , and the consideration 
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that she Wcas alone, without succour, on the wide waters carried with it a 
melancholy interest. Iter captain never quitted the deck, but kept his eyes 
almost constantly fixed upon the craft, expecting ever> moment to be her 
last. Towards morning the weather moderated, and the Chinaman was 
still afloat — unmanned and junmanaged, slie had weatheied the strength 
of the gale. Daylight at* length broke — a beauteous, goigeous, red- 
flushed daylight, — and the boats were loweied down and manned, pur- 
suant to a signal from the frigat^ for the purpose of returning to the 
China ship to see if anything could be done to save her Hie flotilla 
had got about half a cable’^ length from its destinition, when the bows 
of the immense fabric were seen to recede fiom the wind — hei stem 
rose high m the air, her head gradually settled down, and the proud 
ship that had so lately stemmed the waves, in a few minutes disa])pL ued 
for evei, carrying with her a caigo whieh could not he woitli less tli in 
eighty thousand pounds Tlie boats retuined, the fleet wis collected 
together, and the wind coming round in out favoui, we soon quitted 
this inhospitable climate, and en)o\td a fine run throngli the Mozam- 
bique Channel, sighted Point dc (xille, in the isimel of ( e}lon on the 
26th of August made St Thom is*s Mount and tlie Piilficit IJills, duel 
on the following morning moored ship in Madras loads, about two 
miles from the shore 

Here a world of wonders opened upon us “ Ma eonscieiicc,*’ ex- 
claimed Marshall, “what do you call them, Pascoe ^ ’ pointing to a 
catamaran tint two natives wcic paddling ofl 

“ They’re a coujdc of devils jdaying at smgle-stick,” replied Pascoe , 
“ they’d be alongside directly — so lock out, Scotchman ' 

Andalongsile iheycime on theil logs hshed together, light, active 
men, tlieii blick bodies vvlnteiud with silitie pai tides from the biiny 
element, no covering but a doth round their loins, and a pointed strwv 
cap upon each head in whicli they convey letteis ])erfcctlv ehv and sate 
Those who have never witnessed it can form no coneej lion of the lude 
construction of these catani iran*?, .and the immense siul they li we lej 
pass till o ugh, and I have seen them, when the ships h'lve ken riding 
with lower yards and topmasts stiuck, bung off a commiinic.ition fioin 
the shore as clean and ps dry as when firs^ placed in their hands, 
although they have been repeatedly buried beneath tlie huge waves that 
rolled over them \ ct they perform this for a very trifling h mimtia- 
tion, and the gift of a biscuit ind a glass of lum is acknowledged with 
the utniqst giatitude — they will even dance for it 

“ AweeJ, Pascoe,^* siid Maislnill, “but them’s strange ootlandish 
beings anyhow, and joiis a wonelrous sight,’^ pointing to tlic surf — 
“ surely these logs never came through sic a foaming suige as that’*’ 

“ Not a bit of It,” replied Pascoe , “ they’ve an undei^^round tunnel 
beneitli the surf, so that they escape it altogether but look at that 
iSeilow yonder, see what a rate he’s going at by means of dock work.’* 
Wc both looked, and saw a man squatting very steady on a catama- 
ran, vvliieh was running along at a rapid rate, without any visible cause 
for Its motion. 

“ And whereaboots is the machinery inquired Marshall ; “ there 
must be great ingenuity vera badly applied.” 

“ You’ll see Ins machinery presently, Mr. Marshall,” exclaimed old 
Snatchblock, — ‘‘ as, m regard o* the matter o* that, he’s just g-9ing 
to wind It up ” 
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The catamaran uas approacliing us, and thtf man commenced hauling 
upon a line which increibed the speed of his log barque, which suddenly 
twisted round and went ofl in another direction , in a short time, how- 
ever, we observed him pull up a large fish, which, by its back fin, I 
knew to be a shark, and whilst on the burfach he slacked Ins line and 
struck the monster a heavy blow with his padtlle, and ofl it flew again, 
dragging the catamaran neaily under waUi. Several times he repeated 
the opeiation of getting the creature vfithin his icach and batteiing it 
^vlth Ills puldle, till at last it became exhausted, and then he dexteiously 
brought his logs alongside of us, and assistance was given him to 
secure his piize. It was a giound shark, about nine feet in length, with 
a tiemendous pur of ] iws, and as the poor fellow could not well carry 
It ashore, he piofleied it foi sale, and it was puichased by some of the 
jieople. 

AV^e weie soon suirounded by boats fiom the iiicn-of-wai and the 
horneward-bound sliijis, all anxious foi intelligcneo , and wliilst the 
certainty ofwai jnsj)iiited tlic inval foice^ the probibility ot being cip- 
tuied piR>ducetl* s. ddlereiit efleet amongst the crews of the Indiamen. 
An olheci frim the senior caj tun’s ship came on bond to press, and 
twel\( of our best men v\cie tikcn, amongst whom vv is bliek Jackson 
'J o him, liovvc V( r, it was a in Utei ot indiih lenee — hi h id no relatives — 
no bonds — no kindred to unite him with tin enjovments ot home — he 
hid been kidnapped on tlic coast of Atiica when an infant in his iiiothei’s 
aims and with botli Ins jiaients convc)ed acioss the Atlantic to lamaica. 
His f ithcr h id iceeivcd the name ot J lek horn the planter who pur- 
chased him, and the boy was 1 notju as Jack’s son, hence aiose the 
cognomen lie hid assumed 1 ickson Ills pirents dice), and the lad 
contrived to get to Lngland and diaw the bieath of fieedoin. \t fust 
he became i domestic in a 1 unily fond of inonstiosities (ind a black 
seivant was eonsideieel a cuiiosity iii those da}s), and was bipti/cel in a 
very public m inner b) no less a pcisonage than a bislio]», but disliking 
the livery, he took to the oaeai, anel became a tlioiough seaman All 
ships oi services wcie alike to Ijim, if he had but a good connniiidir. 

Ileie Majoi Campbell and his detachment left as did also several 
of the cadets, some of wiioni sulisequently lose to eminence, but the 
principil portion of tliem were expended during their niiti ition in ser- 
vitude m this bilefiil climate, and not a lew by yielding to intemjieranee 
at the mess-table The Seconds to the two young men, Piideaux and 
Heschartes, were put under eonfiiiemcnt to take their in ilj; tt charge 
of murder, and they were in pii^-on when we sailLil , but T afterwards 
learned that one of them died liteially of a bie^ven heart before the day 
of ordeal came on, the* other was acquitted of murdi i, and as no seeond- 
aiy charge was made he was released, but what became of him 1 never 
heard. 

The appearance of Miclias from th^ i6ads is cxtifiiiely pieturesqul&,^ 
and I longed to obtain liberty to visit the shore, which aftci a few diys 
was obtained, and accompanied by Pascoe we bargained with a Mas- 
soolah boat to land us? Tliese boats in shape strongly resemble a wal- 
nut-shell , the planks are seweel together by rope made fiom the husk of 
the cocoa-nut, and arc quite light, carrying from four to six rowers and 
a steersman. They are high out of the water, and the oars are formed 
of a*long pole with a flat circular or oval piece of wood at the outer 
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extremity. The men wdnt off merrily from alongside, singing their 
accustomed tunc to keep time with their oars As they apj)! cached 
the surf, which was white with feathery foam, lh( ir voices weie more 
subdued and the utterance much quickei , indeed the teirific appeaiance 
of those ever-rolling surged must have an influence over the most cou- 
rageous boatman, possibly not so much for his own safety, as for the 
lives of those individualb intrusted to his care Accidents, wholly 
unavoidable, would frequcntlv occur, but the catamarans were con- 
stantly ditncing over these craging billows, and handsome rewards given 
by the Company for rescuing pei sons from drew ning , and many of the se 
naked heroes woie round their necks a liindsoine silver chain and 
badge as an honourable distinction (or saving a (citain number of lives 
Tlic first suif that took us came bublding and liissing along curling 
its flcec} bead, and it was not without a sickening sen&ition of ippre- 
hension that J saw the boat laid ni aijy hi oadside to it Paseoe laughed 
and I tried to do the sime, hut it was no go The sea sliuek us and 
the spraj flew many feet above our he ids, but the Massoolali bf\it rose 
like a cork upon the «unmiit of the surge, which ru hca on towards tlie 
beach, and we were again floating on comparative^ smooth v^ater , the 
song was resumed, though not so loud as at iiist, vvlnlst the w itclilul 
c)c of the steersman kept a sharp look out for the next sea It came 
much larger than the first, and the boatmen exerted tluii utmost skill 
and strength to get inshore so as to avoid its extreme fur) , their voices 
emitted a low liissing quick noise, pronouncing the word “ A} si,” 
which had a curious efltct on the ear, as the sound \erymii(h lesembled 
that which was caused bv the commotion of the waters, as if the men 
were holding mvstcrious communion with t\( spirits of the laging de 
inent Again we were lifted up and borne along with am i/ing rajudily 
in the midst of foam and spray and threatened death, for tlie boat maily 
rolled over when on the cm ling lop of the sea, and was half filled, to 
tlie guat cfetiimenl of our white liowseis ancluiulorm coits A I length, 
afte r two or three repetitions, we got safcly»on Imd , and Major Camp- 
bell, who had been viatehing oiii approach, kindly invited us to Ins 
epiariers, wiicre we re dressed and made oursejves fit to ajjpeir m pub- 
lic e (lined with him, and afterwards went out for a strqll through 
the slieetb , and I remember being much struck willi the immense num- 
he^r ol shops and stalls foi the sile of confections and sweetmeats The 
sounds of music attracted us to a large building, which we entered with- 
out hes*iitA-'n, auel the overpowering brilliancy of light within nearly 
blinded us It was a temple of idolatiy neaily filled with worshippeis, 
who on seeing us utteievl the most deafening shouts, and some of the 
natives taking ih by the .urns, we were hurried before the altar of as 
misliapen and hideous a figure as imagination could possibl} conccne. 
It was a gigantic beastly creature, }et possessing something like human 
"^featuies, to whieJa, however, iFwould be utterly impossible for €iny 
description to do adequate justice, and the votaries of this monstious 
specimen of indecency, eithei labouring under intoxication or the effects 
of opium, were throwing their bcTelies into the' vilest con tuitions and 
attitudes tint licentiousness could suggest Utterly disgusted with the 
spectacle, J requested Paseoe to quit the place, but he seemed desirous 
of Witnessing the ceremony, and assumed a carelessness of manner 
which I knew he did not feel. Again I urged him to depart , for the 
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infuiiatcd and maniac countcnanccb of the fvorsluppers began to excite 
a considerable dcgiee of alarm, but Pascoe whispered* me, “ For the 
love of heaven, remain quiet, and do not display the smallest semblance 
of fear ! We cannot return if we would, as you may convince yourself if 
)oulookiound — not at ibis moment thefugh, lest the) should suspect 
— v\e hav(‘ onLoied against oideis into this ihfernal den, and must make 
the best of it — the fellows know their advantage, and we shall probably 
b( plundered if not muidcied, but take care of your dirk and stand fiim 
by m\ side — we must take oui chance. ' • 

1 took an o])porlunity of stifaling a elance towards the great doors, 
and the dense cro\^d het\v^een us and (he place of letreat convinced me, 
in a moment, of the futility of attempting an escape ; whilst tlie shouting, 
sin liking, }elling, and Jangliing of these fi antic blacks, on whom the 
da/zlmg glaie fiom immense lamps shed a led hue, gave sometliing of 
an idea of the internal legions, wiili Helzcbub piesiding at a public 
meeting. The scenes we wunessed that iiiglit are not fit to meet the 
0)0 in punt , debaucher) and cvti) evjl ]>assion tiiumj)hul to a di gixe 
of JieiJ'sh wicJ i'dness , sc vcial times J felt attempts to get my dnk from 
me, but I held it fast, and both of ns leceived peisonal insiills of a gioss 
nature Still wo had hi ought it upon ouisehcs, and to get .*way liy 
comjmlsion was impossible. We made an effort to ])ass thiough the 
ciowd, hut were instantly lepnlsed, and the oveipovveiing odours of 
burning sandal wood, together with the excessive heat, were fast exhaust- 
ing our strength; a sickening famlness came over me, and 1 should 
have fallen — when suddenly the noi^e ceased, and looking round to ascei- 
lam the cause, I saw an ollicei, w\fli a detacfmient of soldiers, standing 
within the ])oitals, and tl^e bright ba)onets glistened in the flood of 
light that was ])oured upon them. '] he oflieei beckoned us to aj)proa(h, 
and no linidiance was now tliiown in oui way, so that wo weie soon 
enabled to join the ddaeliment and retius J"or this timely release wo 
were indebted to a cijiant, who liad seem us enter, and betng auaio of 
the nature of the tnnjile, Jiad lost no time ni going to the fort, and 
iiifoiniing the office i oi tlie guaid, who sent a suhaltern with a jurty of 
men, to prevent nnschiel We expressed oiir Vvaim acknowledgments 
to the ollicei for his timely assistance, and his reply recalled sensations 
that 1 cofild not account foi , his voice was quite familiar to m\ eai, but 
where oi when I li.id lie aid it 1 could not recollect, ami eve*iy time Ik' 
bjiokc ms thoughts Im eaftif' inoie and nioic confused “ ^ on will jiei- 
liaps paulon me, Sir,” said I, “ for being inejidsitive, but^^ afinot help 
thinking that we have met somewheie before , — may 1 leipiest the favour 
ot your name • 

“ The name is unknown to )ou, Mr. Grummetl,” he* leplied , you 
ma) see we aie old acipumlances by my familiarity and the knowledge 
r retain of )our person ” • ^ 

“ 1 am ninth jm/zled,” returned I, Giummet is tertainly my name, 
and you evidently know me. \ct my memory is at fault, tor 1 cannot 
recollect you ’* 

“ That hole of iniquity has shocA )Our nerves, young gentleman,’* 
answered he, “hut to-moiiow )ou must favour me with a visit, i 
shall then be off dut), and will mtioducc you to another old acejuaint- 
ance — a lady who has never foi gotten you since the separation at 
St, Jago.” 
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“ It is Mrs. Jennings !*' I exclaimed, “ and you are ** 

“ Her husband,** replied he, “ but the name of Jennings did not 
belong to us, and I have taken my proper one on being reinstated in 
rank. I am not ashamed of the past, Mr. Grummelt, but perhaps it 
would be as well to suffer b)-gones to be by-gones, except between our- 
selves. I shall call upon you in the morning, and your friends will accom- 
pany you to breakfast with me. There is the tavern ; and now, good 
night.*' 

I grasped his hand with trjie friendship, briefly expressed my gratifi- 
cation at meeting with him, and the brightening of his pros])e( ls, and 
we parted for the night. It was the Jennings whom I have noticed so 
copiously in my first trip as corporal and serjeant, but now a lieutenant, 
and high in favour as a clever officer. 


VISIT TO THE CONVENT OF MEGASPILION AND DELPHI. 

IJY A NAIAL OrKICER. ^ ‘ 

description can convey the most remote idea of the beauties of 
the Gulf of Corinth, more particularly of the shores forming the 
entrance between Lepanto and Vostigga : on both sides are mountains, 
composed of strata of many colours, variously shaped, divided by jirc- 
cipices and glens apparently caused by the many convulsions of nature, 
which all autliors describe as having been very fretpieiU in this classical 
country. Here and there patches of snow crowned their summits, 
although the middle of summer had (arrived. From thence downwards 
fir and pine clothed their sides, occasionally vdmitling a waterfall to the 
eye, or a peep at tlic distant hills of the interior. Excepting the 
unrivalled Bosphorus and Vale of Tempe, J know of no scenery to bo 
compared to this beautiful region ; nor can I envy the mind which could 
contemplate^ Parnassus witli the setting sun glowing upon it, with 
Helicon, Geranion, and Citheron, in the rtlistancc, ai^l not at once 
^acknowledge that his most sanguine expectations had been ecjualled. 

Just as the day was closing we anchored off Vostigga, built upon tlie 
foundations of iEgium, lorniany years the seat of the Acliaian congress. 
No vestiges of antkpiity remain to mark the site of a place formerly so 
celebrated ; and, excepting a magnificent plane-tree, which measures 
thirty-eight feet in girth, with two projecting branches from each side 
sixty feet'fndength, there is nothing to induce the traveller to delay one 
single moment for the purpose of research. Vostigga is the port from 
whence thejrgi'eater paert of the currants grown in the Morca are 
exported, and is famed for the excellence of its water. 

On the following day we formed a party to visit the convent of 
^Megaspilion, the largest monastic establishment now remaining in 
the Morea. We ’’rode for the first two hours along the shores in the 
direction of Corinth, traversing a most beaulilul plain luxuriantly 
planted with grape and currant vines ; and then turned to the north- 
ward, gradually ascending the mountains, and halting occasionally to 
enjoy the more extended view which opened forth ; the descent was 
rugged and steep, winding amongst gardens built upon terraces, gene- 
rally speaking, the property of the convent : a sudden turn round a rock 
brought before us that most extraordinary edifice, surpassing in' sin- 
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c^ularity our most extravagant conceptions? and anotlier hour found us 
at tlie entrance gate, — the state of the roads and bad condition of the 
horses having piotractcd our journey to seven hours, instead of five, 
linagiiie a Jarge white building, fitted into an irreguUily-shaped hole 
in cl lock five hundicd feet above the i 9 of, attaining in some parts 
the height of eight stones, and projecting only a few feet beyond 
the surface of tlie rock, devoid of one single legulai lino, except the 
out( r wall, cand \ou have before yoyr mind’s e^e Megaspilion. The 
abj)cct IS wcsterlv, and commands a most extended prospect, liaving 
U ri ice-giidcns 111 the j|icgrottiul, n itur ilty supported m many places 
hv rocks , in tlie bottom urns a liver* turning two or three mills, with 
hcie and there an ov^casional vvaUrfill, kept williih its natural liinils by 
mountains, cultivated at tlicir bises, but locky, banen, .and precipitous 
towauls then tops On the south is a fortified cave, capable of bolding 
two hundicd poisons, and on the north, a singularly detached rock 
leaning against another, ha\mg*ii wide road to the prnui[)al entrance 
through thc^ ajicrturc Such is the general external appeaiancc of this 
fintx'.^ical al^ode Asa inilitaiv station, m turbulent times, tlieie is 
much to rcconmiend it, and experience lias hitherto shown its impreg- 
nibiiitj, unless leguhil) besieged The rock is crowned by a forAon- 
tuning two pieces ol cannon, and the face of the building is evcTj where 
])KKcd vMth loo}) holes foi muskctiy, which command all the direct 
aj)j)i Gaelics. In one of the civil wars, the Arnavots gamed possession 
ot the rock, and endeavoured to crush the convent by showering down 
1 irgc misses ul stone fiom above. From the projection of the rock, 
all fill bevond its b ise, and the htsugers, despairing of success, iclned 
The cicdulous monks still point out an immense fragment which the 
Almighty hid jnevented them fiom hulling down, although they had 
tonvc>ecl it to the very edge 

\\ hen Ibiahnn Pasha, in 182(), ovciran the Morea, this fortress alone 
icsisted the combi ud attacks o^ arms and money (both equally dan- 
gerous to a (neck), and rein lined unconqueicd. Dcspaii iendci(d 
dispcrate nine thousand souls enclosed within the walls and cave. 

\ai« the Fgvptian olh ud me uy if they would sui under, and threatened 
a geruial inasbicre if i^icccsslul Stiinulatifd by a supeistitioiis eonfi- 
donce tlijit the Almighty, who had hilhtilo piolecttd them, would not 
sufler their hoi) cliapel to be despoiled by infidels, these Christian 
soldiers, confiding m lli^ir good swoids, resolved to meet their doom 
at then posts Tliey sustained the attack, and not onl; ♦defeated 
the bcsiegeis, but nearly cut off tluir reheat Tbcy nefer Icaint the 
exaet loss of the cnemv, but acknowledge that fifty of their own friends 
perished 

Tims, at the expii ition of two hundred yeais, do we find the soldiers 
of Chiist, the Knights Hospitallerb of you, again buckling on their 
armour, and fighting valiintly for tb a** icligion, m ,all piobability fo^ 
the last time Tins subject is naturally a favourite tojne with the 
inniaU s , they revert to it upon all oce isions. When I inquired about 
their library, tluir answer was— “Ab, bir, before the siege we had a 
great many books, but we weie then obliged to tear them up for 
cartridges.” • 

The internal regulations appear to be in general very liberal. The 
gatos are closed at sunset, after winch period no strangei^ admitted 
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wiihin the v\ailb , but a lofiging is ofTered m an adjoining house, and 
food handed from within by a basket. On taking leave no direct 
remunerdtjon is ofiered, but a small giatuity for the general purposes of 
the moudsterv is nc\cr refused, and generally acknowledged by a paiting 
embrace from the Abbot, ^llie monks are two hundred and ten in 
number ; they are elected in rotation, from the bcrving Brothers, who 
perforin all the duties of a menial wliilst m this subordinate situation. 
They are allowed to reside in various paits of tlie Morea, charging 
themselves, when detached, with the surveillance of the property of the 
establishment niimediately aiound them 1 h(^uirani plantations yield 
one hundred thousand pounds weight pei annum, and foim the principal 
source of then revenue The estate, likewise, pioduces all articles 
required for consumption, such as wine, bn ad, olives, chtesc , and 
cotton sufficient for their wearing appaiel, made by their own hands 
The cellar contains a supply of wine lor two ^cais’ consumption, and 
IS, without a doubt, the most curious j irt of the building, bi mg foimed 
by the natuial ca\itv of the rock, ^Inoii^h tlie fis&uri s and pons of 
which trickles a sufficient quantity of delicious watci to sup])ly i c stern. 

The chapel is enclosed by two biazen doois, upon winch a ^jread 
cagip IS cast, but contains nothing lemarkable, (\ccpt tlie pilladiuin of 
the establishment — a waxen figuie of Hr Virgin, ‘^nd to have been 
made by St Luke It is encompassed b} gold, sihcr, and precious 
stones, given at various periods by piouslv disjiosed parsons Ihc 
Abbot IS (lecUd annually, but is never displaeed, unless some gioss 
deielietion of uuly can be piovid against birn I lu Sub Abbot bolus 
his appointment by the same tenure, bt superinUnds the finance, and 
lias under his special charge the pei^ons ol ill st ingcis who \isit the 
establishment Laeh individual is allowed a separate cell, where liang 
their arms most conspicuously placed. 

During the Tuikish goveinment in the More^ their privileges were 
ever respected. Mahonmietan visitors of rank reptiledl) loelged m the 
house adjoining the walls, and were cntei tamed tree of all charge, 
^ithout, on their part exacting aught be)dnd the customary duties of 
Tiospitality. Veil Pasha, chaimed with the couilts) and kind l^^at- 
rnwit he so frequently me^ with when Gove mu'” of the Morea, eiilaiged 
a chapel in front of the building, as a durabt testimoi y of his gratituele. 

We parted from these friendly monks with smceie regret, they had 
vied with each other in instiuctiiig and amusin^ tlieir guests, without 
piying Jt^to our affairs, or showing any curiosity to be made acquainted 
with moie ihiin we felt disposed to impart Me letuincd by the same 
road to the ship, and as our leave of absence had aheady expired, we 
were obliged to use all pVissiblc dispatch 

On the following morning we ran over to the Scala of Salona, and 
eagerly set forth to exploic the rums of Crissa, the ancient port of 
r Delphi. The antiquarian will there only discover foundations of the 
former city eveii the Pleistus, which onct ran by the walls with force, 
now exhausts itself in small rivulets amongst corn fic Ids, at a consider- 
able distance from the sea. 

A trip to Delphi had been long talked of uitirdelight amongst both 
officers and niidsbipmen. No sooner did the horses make their a])p(»ir- 
ance on the beach, than the boats were manned and rowed aslioic : 
then contwnced a most bustling scene, and cries such as these were 
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evenv\liere heard — “Pilot, tell this fellowjto put his jrfbket over the 
saddle , one might just as well nde upon the back of a caivmg-knife.*^ 
Again — “ My hoise is without a bridle ’’ “ Co^8waln ! bring the foie- 

shi.ets here ' they will bt long enough to make a pan of stirrups.'' 
The youngster who was complaining of the impossibility of riding upon 
a Greek saddle, had good iouiidations for his precaution four pieces 
of wood, about two nitlits and a half wide, fastened at the end and 
covered with a skin, generally without any suppoit for the ftet, are 
placed upon a horse as a icsting place for that pait of the perSon winch 
IS reitainlv not the most capib^i of undergoing fiiction 

At last we got through the diflicultics and comment ed oui iidc, each 
timusing liimsclf according to his own fancy , the moie studious caic- 
fully noting down all iIkv saw, and comparing tlicir rcm.^iks with 
“ lilt Modem Travclioi /’ the lest whipping cicli otlier^s liorseg, smok- 
ing, quant lling with the (ircck ptdtstiiin guide oi Jmnimiiig a tune, m 
this bapjivinood we soon n ulud I iissa Tbt site of tlit tiLuiel is sup- 
})()scd to he oftupkd bvaclinuli, biiHt upon a dill, oveiliaiiging llie 
iltn oUtln I^jcislns , and tin v assign tlrt' beiutiru) \ale bent itli to tlie 
Jji] podPoi le ot* f/c pill and Ci foi which i suilidoit spict tould no 
wlicK dse be iouiitl U liliain (jidl spt iks of an Jtisdijfiou m 

iioiistiophedoii \cl un(\plunL(l \Vc searched i\dy vtluit in \ iin, 
and could Ik ii no tI(lIn^r^ ol it \\ e | rotted^d onwaul, and wheidvillim 
half a milt ofiCtstii, obscivtd caued m a locl st vcial hkIks ot a scmi- 
(iKulu shape, andachimbtr with tlnce <l ]K)‘-itaucs st vtn l(.ct long", 
1)1 sauopliagi 'luinint, a toimr a httic f irllici on, iJdplii m all Us 
!oi\ su(Ul( nly buist iqjon us, Pamissiis uul the Saertd City oi\ the 
hit Mount Kco[)his on tbt light, *1110 Baotian roul befoic, and the 
Picistus beneath, ii\(t tlu 'atU ntion, and nit«-istil)lv cad on tlu most 
t liloiisti udkito piusc, wonder, and admire Ihis bin st is quilt unique. 

I ba\t Iravdlcd tliough tlie Mort«, wandtrctl m m iin paitsol Asii 
Aliuoi, ind \(t ntVLi met o simn lirand attiadi\c i sttnc ( lost ny is 
an alfOM, built is il |iupO‘*cl\ to oust the ptdtstuin, and obJiirc him 
to itknowkdgf tlic distt lumcnt ol the piicsts ot old, who made tbiSv 
gioimd liallowtd ind tk\ot(d to the infernal dcitic^ such sacrilegious 
])Li!sons as might vdituu Ao cany wai into tbw tinitorus of tlic Deity. 
Ddoul, luiltcd, of boh awe^oust bt be who, h ivin^ ti ivclled from afar 
to (onsult the Oiadt, could lode upon Del pi i, filled with temples and 
s])kndul edifices, risiny like tlu stats of an anciei t the alit , oiu above 
another, lacked by mipstic Parnassus, witli a buiial j)Iace.Mi fiont 
filled with monumenls and eJuf-d'amres of the most renowned misters 
standing ujion the very brink of a prccqucc, without forming a binding 
u solution to revirc and obty the dccrct s of the ’god. 

With some little cliflicult^ wt ])rocuicd alotignu^-, and liaving unloaded 
llie mules, set foitli upon our antitiiniian pdennuge To the Castaban 
spring, as to the Paitlunon at Atbcn'-^ all»tjavellcrs^first ehrtet their ^ 
steps , U stands east of llic village, at the bast of the double-pointed 
lock the water issues out of sevtn holes, cut in its perpendicular and 
smeolb face, and is ittciv d into a |>asm, supposed to be the bath m 
which the Pj ihia us( d to iriiii isc herst II pnor to timdemir the decrees of 
ibtOiaclc Tliewatei tiici k s over the cdue^f the n rrvoir ind k sing 
Its force in numerous small rivulets, finally disappears m the vale bencalli. 

014 Chandler, of aiitiquauan notoriety, iesenbes the water as being 
. ‘ 2 A 2 
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singularly cold, and declares he caught the ague from washing in it ; 
but we may ascribe this idea to the Doctor’s excited brain, when suffer- 
ing under ievei, for no traveller since his day has presumed to cast such 
a libel upon the classic fount. I can make ample allowance for a 
heated imagination, when standing upon such ground, although the 
cause was not the same. Men of sixty and twenty six years of age, see 
with very different ^es The scholar was bound to the spot by the 
reflection that the object of his earliest wishes was at last realized, wc 
were \iclflns to the charms of a group of lovely Greek women, who, 
arms and legs bare, were odfcupied in wiashing tlieir clothes ; we longed 
to select a Pythia, and swear eternal obedience to her decrees , in fact, 
if no Captain had been present, 1 am rather of opinion that Venus, 
Cupid, and Bacchus would have been our tutelar deities duiing the 
remainder of that day. Over the fountain are three niches, the centre 
being larger than the other two, supposed to have contained the statues 
of the water-gods a small Greek chapel adjoins, dedicated to St. John, 
where the nanjes of B^ron and Ifobhouse stand conspicuously cut in the 
rock , the fig-tree mul ivy whicli formerly grew amongst the .fissures 
have disappeared, and the planff-tiee in front is sadly inj'uied. Looking 
at Parnassus, Ilyampeia was upon the right, and Nauplia on the left, 
from both of these culprits vveic precipitated at various periods, and as 
the concavity of the one fits into the convexity of the othci, there can be 
no doubt but tliat the separation was caused 1)\ an t arLhquajie. 1 he eflcct 
produced by the smoke of the flic ascending peipcndiculaily between 
the two locks, distuibing the wild birds in llieir abode, and causing a 
perpetual dm ol shrieks and cries, wis striking and pictuiesque. An 
irregular staircase is cut in the division, up which we climbed birc- 
footed, to prevent slipping, and ic iclud A terrace, perhaps math' to 
receive the dead bodies of those who vveie hurled fiom above , anolhei 
terrace remained unreaelicd, but as 4heie vvcie no stejis lor ihe feet, or 
irregularity to gi isp with the hands, the probability oi any one mount- 
ing liighei appeared very remote; the Greek pilot, a fine, well-made 
active man, immediately oflered a bet tlfat he would reach the gal- 
lery without the aid ol rope or ladder. The two sides of the rock 
loimed an acute angle, •peifectly smooth, ar^l very slijipery, from the 
continuil drippings of the ram to oiir astonishment h^; won his 
wager, and (asily climbed a height of twenty-four feet, by placing Ins 
back against one side, and supporting himself by his feet against the 
other, gradually working his way up w aids, witlumt any assistance 
from ihe arR s. Two or three of us aftervvauls joined him by the helj) of 
some Greek sashes knotted togcthei from hence we clearly saw the 
blue sky through the ’hole in the rock Another gallery was yet 
unreacbed, but wo found by throwing stones tliat it contained water. We 
all descended safely, the pilot coming down as he had climbed up. 

• Unfortunately he discoveii^ that ins cap *had been left above, and 
insisted upon going for it; when half-way up his strength failed him, 
atid he fell with great violence, lying foi some time senseless at our 
feet. The Doctor soon ascertained that there was no serious injury ; and 
having bounu up hiSihead, sent him off to the ^h^p without loss of time. 

Proceeding from henc%to the eastward wc came to the monjstery, 
standing upon immense foundations, supposed originally to have sup- 
ported the Gymnasium, tFiglyphs, columns, and inscriptions ^re in 
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many places built into the walls. From tWs building the most correct 
idea of ancient Delphi may be gained, all the important objects being 
in sight. Near the Focotian road, and not far distant from hence, is the 
giound I have marked as the sanctuary of the dead (having come to 
that conclusion principally from my recoH^jction of the town of Assos, 
situate hi the gulf of Adranyti, nearly opposite to Mjtilene, — there, so 
perfect arc the ruins, that not only the theatre, witlpts seats, pioscenium, 
&c , remain almost uninjured, but gven houses, lines of ^ects, city 
walls, and broken pjestra of t(niplcs, remain to point out th(^pkndour 
of the olden time , and immediate ly bcfoic tlie town, commanding a fine 
prospect, IS the cemetery, yet filled «ruh sarcophagi, placed m rcguKi 
rows, and raised one above anotherfwitli piths between. An) traveller 
passing through Turkev, and intending to visit Giecce, would be well 
lepaid foi a few hours’ contemplation of Assos; lie would there acquiie 
a general knowledge of tiu constructioj^ of a Greek citv lioni remains 
which lire m a niueli rnoie perfecl^state of picservalion llian any now to 
be seen 111 Gieece. 

Dutjto reti^rn to Delphi In the burial -j)l'ice“*bne sarcoplngus Jk b 
imcoveied, winch, although bioken in three pieces, well mtiUs ileseuj)- 
lion On one side is a min leading a hors , with a worn in on foot 
befoie and iKlimd, followed h\ in mfcinil el it}, diagging vMtli Molcnee 
afnin ind woman b\ tlicir arms towa,rds a of ek ith aimed with 

a sc\lh(, ..nd in each corner a min in the attitude of grief, on the 
opposite* side aie two men following a woman who, with a book in lui 
hand, IS oceujne d in assisting a figure from tin gioiuul ; at caeh end 
aie animals, with leopards’ tills and hawks’ lu ids, whose feet are mij)- 
jioittd by a column exactly similar to tl at raised o\(i llie cites of 
Myeene No satisfactory 'in tc ipu tation of tlie meaning of the pill ir 
has >et been givem The workin inslnp in j:cneral, but inoie piilieu- 
larU the coriiiee', is vei) fine, and if the broken fi ignunts were uniUil, 
the tntire sircophigus would jnove a \ iluable addition to uiy mu-euin 
I am sitisfied that e\ea\ ilion in tins spot would disclose lieaMires fir 
surpissing the ideas of many who hue given ll» subject their serious 
considc 1 ilion. 

Tlie rountain of Kciim is in tlie Mlhge, ai^l is oftentimes inmcd as 
occiijiyingp the site of the Temple of \pollo lar^e* blocks of maible 
liave led in an v to this conclusion , but unless some vci} considerable 
til lime in the form ilion ^)f the ciound his tiken jilaco, there ncvei 
coulcfhcivc been sufbcienl spue foi that buildinc, w hose iiml ituch is 
well known to hive been immense. With general conscnf'we mule our 
luncheon by the side* of the fountain, gl id of a pretext foi (\ idingtlie* 
veimin with whieli the wooden Jiouses in this co*untiy swarm The wall 
of an adjoining house was clearly pirt of the ancient cit) it is covered 
with inseriplioiis carved in small char icteis, but which do not appeal 
to Ihue thrown any new Iiglit ujion tlig portion ol tlj^it edifice so long» 
and ardently searched for bv the leained of all nations 

Continuing the ascent, we cime to tlie Stadium, in very tolerable 
preservation its position is in pcifeet charactei with the other parts 
of the town, and different from those 1 am accjuainted with The ground 
IS exactly large enough, without having a foDt to spaic on either side , 
it commands the city, and has majestic Parnassus immcdiatel} frowning 
abovs We did not measure the arena, but perceived at once that it 
did not rank with those of the first class. The church of fct. Elias it» 
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hard hy, being also one of‘ tlie supposed sites ot Apollo’s fane ; but 
tlieie*^ certainly nothing more authoritative to justify this idea than m 
those walls of which I hive already spoken 

And now we had completed our examination without having seen 
one single inscription m winch the god’s name was mentioned ; nor 
had a cavern or hole bc(m pointed out Avlach emitted that intoxicating 
vapour described by iinacharNis as pioducmg the ravinj^s of the Pythia 
when cru^y held down by the prttsts It is wondciful that this secret 
should have been so long ^undiscovered by both man and animal; 
but we can perfectly comprehend the t fferls by calling to mind the 
agonies of the clog m the del Cane at Na])l(s The base 

of the pillar which once supported life tripod tikcn at Platjei from the 
camp of Mardonuis, is the 011I3 acknowledged remnant of Delphic 
antiquity now existing it stands in Constantinople, planted fiimly in 
the giound, and is an object oh* veneiation to all visitors of that city 
'J hi ee serpents' he ads forincily blanched out fiom the twisted •pillar, 
but as the different histones of Const intinoph hive each a sej) irate 
account of their decapitilion, I shill content nivself with Mie ass^iance 
of tlie fact having occuired at least one hunched tiiul forty years hack 
The lengthened shadows of a setting sun waiiud us to retain, amply 
gratified ^ our troubley^ind highly delighted witli all we had seen imd 
done ^ * 


\ midshipman’s R1 MIMSCI NCI S 

Mr. Editor, — I pnqiosc to send you a few lecollc c Lions of earl) life, 
before they entirely laile a\\a> in the inistci tune, and the ever) -clay 
monotony of a vacant London hie, and jmrsuils and thouglits the very 
antipodes to those bright, joyous, foolish moments, when we, who au 
row shovelling aside to make way foi yoinigci ficcs were “like young 
bears — all our soriows to come ’ 

Well, then, I propose to take you back llilitv years — a very startling 
antiquity ’ — probably before you wen bom, and when F was a vciy little 
7cc/c7 , squeaking on the ^ e side of the (piaitci.dc ck ot a fine old fiigatc^, 
under the comm in d ol a handsome g lUani Itilow, who, then in Ins 
youth, wore powdti, and a little hit ol a nui\ t ill just peeping ov(r the 
well-powd(red collir ot his jiltm lwo-(] uihltcd co\t 'J hat circle of 
jiowcler, fiorn slioulcki to shouldd, w is a soil of — a stamp of^iigh 
fashion-breed' ig — i something that is no loiu( 1 understood — k( |)t up 
by certain men wlio could afiord to he old-^a^hlonc{l, — the last Imgd- 
ing link (then going out) that coniucts us with our Augustan age of 
wit, talent, and hard knocks One is sometimes, lonqo mteri alio, put 
in mind of it even now by “ Old Rapid” in tne Park, or some totter- 
ing quiet soul, stick in hand, making his riieck way with his “ ailes de 
pigeon” and his “Habatiere,” through the bustling insolence of youthful, 
vulgar, Oxford and Regent street crowds. 

Our gay Captain is now a Vice- Admiral, with many medals, stars, 
and ribbons, still walking a quarter deck, witli a care-worn, sallow, 
wrinkled face, and feeble step ; of all his high hopes and varied enjoy- 
ments none left,- -not one, — but the faded and unattained one of ambi- 
tioD, which still beckons deceitful on to the comparatively poor and 
subordinate situation of a junior Lord of the Admiralty ; to which post 
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he must wade throuGjli the abuse of some cduntry-town rabble, and the 
sapient comments of knowinir London editors. I think, instead of re- 
pining, as I am somotiiries sillily prone to, I should bless my stars that 
I am still a midshipman, (if by profession I am an}lhing') with no 
higher ambition than to bmathe the coui^try air, walk over the fields, 
and listen to tlic buds singing, — no care -but to var} such innocent 
amusements as heaven has gi\en me a taste for; and, by way of filling 
up an idle moment, just look back %n the blue waters, quaiter-decks, 
and distant lands — 

■ — * to eveiy clime 

Where Ocean \|fre oui islandeis.” 

I will begi# twelve tbousand miles off, since Captain Hall has not 
exhausted the India 8(as noi the Indian coasts. 

We were standing into Point de Galle, snuffing tlie sweet aroma 
wifted on the bosom of the cool land bree/e horn the spicy groves, 
with Adam’s Peak cons))icuous' amid the clustered mountains ol the 
interioi Tli;,i(’s fine writing loi \ 0 Uj but is J pique rfl}sclf on being 
a nn,‘?er-of-ri( t p( ison, 1 rei eit, jiluinp, tli it tin spK) gah s oil shore at 
Ck'Nlon were ihluious |ust about si\ bells of a iiioiniiig, when the 
decks ate diic I up, the lopis fleniished down, sails trimmed to an 
g|j|jgrafh, up to tin* ^(ly — ,]ac15 sent down to lash up his 

^Knimock, — lieiU iiinls and inuls to put on tlicii shoes (often without 
stcxkinos) and wo had nothing to do hut walk foin a-breast up and 
down h( tween tlu liinnacle and /(ft-Ktil. I shall not stir oft the quarter- 
d((k , — tlitK is lilt 1 mil — the “ soft south (coming north)>Vva8 stealing 
o*ci hanks ol violets , ’ — no, o\er,( innamon groves, and topes ol cocoa- 
nut titcs Tilde weie white hou«fcs, at the low waU r’s edge, ot tliQ 
town of Point-de-Galle, relieved by the bold black rocks that Iringe the 
coast here and there, against wine h the singe lashed just pcTceptiblv ; 
though to us the motiem of okl oeian wns almost insensible, consisting 
of a long swell uiuliikiting inijieree jitibiv to tlie sbou , — our vessel 
cutling through tlu ripplc^fuui or fi\e knots, uilh a suit of small chatter 
ot fioth under the hows. • 

How mudi is theie in the associations of jouthfid iccollections, 
cheating tlie senses, aiicl hiigiitcnmg up ihnigs and feelings past! To 
inv mind’s eje now those scenes wcie enchanting so too the white 
singe foiming lound the gicit and little Passas locks, at other tunes, 
vvl#n laitlicr oft tli (\)ast, seen m one, witli the more' distant land 
bdimd, and corning from a striving dreaiy ciuise, Ins bad all the 
charms of a ])arulis(', dangerous and tcnific custonuis as they are at 
night, and m bad weathe r 

At Pomi-ele-Gallt‘ there* is a little round secluded ha\, or cove, fringed 
all round, a few steps from the fim sand beach, with beauteous cocoa- 
nut trees, and sprinkle 1 along under their shade by the huts of the 
fislieimen, and the quiet lural siibur) s without the iort. There sat tne 
nitive girls and woinem on little mats at their doors, making their toilets 
with a plentiful profusion of cocoa nut oil, with which their features, as 
well as long black ban, shone resplendent. Here all was quiet, simple, 
poor, innocent, — how little did they enter into the imagination of our 
warlike consequence and all the train of stern necessities which filled th(; 
Indian ocean (and all otliers) with belligerent floating castles. 

iHere, then, we occasionally, released from our daily duties, ran about 
curious as monkeys, and rather more mischievous, looking at these poor 
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quiet inoffensive people withithe most sovereign contempt, and scatter- 
ing our elephant rnpees among them with all the condescending pride 
of the greatest magnate of the earth. It always ended in getting most 
dreadfully sun-burnt, our clothes tom trying to climb the trees, and 
fagged to death by the exertion of our super^uous follies. 

There is a great charm in, The early morning land-winds that steal off 
from th6 shores in India, on both sides of the C’oromandel peninsula. I 
liardly know, wliich seemed most dehghtful, the half-yeaily cliangc of the 
monsoon, leaving hy turns both sides calm and inviting , to be sure there 
is always a long rolling jjv ell 'across the Uay of Bengal, selling in on the 
eastern beach, even in the finest wes^ier, t(tthe e\c scarccK ])eiceptib!t*, 
.“but plain enough by Mlatchingpic rolling^'of the ships auLhoied on the 
coasts whether in Madias roads, Pondicheiiy, or fin tlier Gown, at Cey- 
lon, decreasing towards Masulipatam, JuL’^gewiaut, Xc. 

After our eternal blight, hot days, how cool and sweet were those 
winds to us, as we dabbh'd barefotit .'jbout tbe decks in the moining 
watch! Then.camo the swabbjng iij), hammocks stowed, and putting 
ourselves to rights to breakfast uitfa the Captain (if on b(;aid), or 'n the 
gun-room (if a mate of the watch). There was positiveK more ex])ec- 
tancy, more pleasure in those breakfasts, than now — now ! to dine at any 
one well-appointed hou&e,^rom Bussell to Gios\ciior sipiaies, — mom 
delight going on shoie in the beef-boat, when we could get acio'^s 
surf, and fairly on the beiuch, than now canteniig lound IJy (le-j)aik, or 
listlessly standing our liorse under the shade in JlotU ii-row, to look at 
our listless Alniack’s Uellcs getting a little air before dnimr, and a lillh* 
— hpw little! exercise. Pleasiue! ]»leasuro’ — what aie yc, deceitful 
vision of foolish youth. Jgnorance,loll^, hinhlieallh, higli youth ' — alone 
is pleasure unalloyed ! Later, we refine it to death. \\ ho that m thorn 
days rode in our parks, went to the oj>cia, to the fetc^, to t nhn pus ihle 
thing, but must have pitied a parcel of nanudess boy » on n tn-of u.ns’ 
quarter-decks on Indian coasts, — a sort of banislimcDt from the vu)il(r; 
and yet youth extracts sweets from life alone. 1 qurt-tion vli\ imidi 
wdiether we have any positive enjoyment subl/niatcd from uui tally ani- 
mal nature ! 

But let no stern moralist ..carp at this ; no, letinm luig himself or hei- 
self, in all his or l\cr visual bliss; — it is enough to imagine it, and 
therein consists the reality. I can no longer imagine it ; — all now is 
stale, flat, and unprofitable, save alone llie woods and fields, and wild 
nature and her woiks untouched. So loo I love old ocean; but vmat 
slie bears, her ^*"cks, Pm sick of. Where am 1 rambling / — to myself in 
the wane of life: lefcme look back to Paddiman and Catamarans, — to 
the “ yel/, yeldi, seravelly^^' of the Masullah boats. Wh.it a fuss tho'^e 
naked beings make going over llic surf; they would make you think 
upsetting among the boiling foam and sharks inevitable. We mostly got 
w^, however, as we were shot on the beach, anti scrambled out, de\il 
t£ike the hindmost,^ fof the next* surge following in, hit her such a 
whack, as nearly to knock her bottom up, and b(‘stovv a briny sliowcr- 
bath on spruce shore-going officers. Be it known~(I wonder if things 
are changed ?) — anything below the rank of Captain was not acknow- 
ledged on shore in India. They alone were diniiered and feted at 
4 nost of the authorities* and leading civil servants’ palaces and garden- 
houses. At Madras they lived on shore, coming off now and then just 
to look nt us. 
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^ The lieutenants, &c., went to the taverns, >&c., in BJacktown, aoroas 
the esplanade, ordered a good dinner, and kicked about in palanquins 
till they were tiled, and so ofl again. The miJs did much the same 
with their twelve or twenty-four hours’ leave — and so art end. Thebe 
bhore-crui&es comprehended every species of nonsense and folly, as 
usual with “ Jack ashore,” to the wonder, sohjetiincs the sorrow, of the 
poor natives who had to do with us, but a iup(e sahtd all ills. The 
southtrn Indians (on the coasts) are the most patient, subniisswe ciea- 
turcb under heaven — ot the up-country "people we know nothing Ijiit 
I forget ihiit occasionally we gc^ acc^uainletl v^i the ottlceis oi the 
ugiments on llie station, and thus saw the iWeiior of their barrack 
mess-room. It always ( luh d by a most coinplctciiktoMcatiou — a “ glo- 
iious jollification ” all the j in India diank like fishes, some of 
us stole away. \\ e siglied for the softer sex and more icfincnient. But 
where find it? Those gardf n-hoiists, those lofty tntticd saloolis wcie 
sacied to the bi-ejiaulettcd ' — be\oinl our teach at the “ Moimlf/’ I'r at 
the “ Bed Ifills ” But b) dint of inquiry and f^ood luck, two or tliree 
ot U3 \i)ungst(is found out a temple ckdicalcd to the Muses ’ full of 
lo\ch giih, j)rcsi(U(l ON (I by a sage lady, in a woicl — a semmaiy,” 
wh( ic once a-wcek th( > a dance, and tv\o oi lliitc )Oing Malay 
fidcllcis ])h\(d coiintiy clanc( b is well as ]\^^Siud. Yes, indeed, lh(' 
j\Ji|a^s in India aiu icmaikable for fine cars, and are vciv cle\cr and 
exjicit niusiLians, while tlu Hindoos schlom get out ol tli ii own (Iron- 
ing, nielanchol\, monotonous notes So awaj we went, as kinart as 
‘■ciajicd carrot^, and m ale out how to Aladame, and h cl out hei jirctty 
cholars, and in\atiablv f( 11 \ loh ntl\ in lent, and went on hoard lioiii 
our U\(ni ij( \t 11 oining, looking a*ul fc( ling \cr}, vciy woe-begoin ! 

()* how irksome w IS ou! (iutv after that ’ and hoisting out and in 
w itcr-buKs, with the ^Iiip lolling thite oi four stieaks unde i hum side 
to side, sildUh aiul i^cN(r ceasing — this w is ])( ijictual motion, — jitr- 
cliinct lo the mast he id, — whtn wc dtsciibcd llie S( gmeiit ut a circle 
in lilt an, sccjiu’ fium our dclestcd pcicli the vciy groves that slit I- 
Uicdoui list nights hcuiiL It ‘seemed indeed^ a jiai idisc. Violent 
fils don t last Icng — \sc soon came lo, and vli\ bkcl) (s iilmg across 
tlic ha\) forgot the verv ot ihi deal I’liilong bclore we got sight 

ut that dtltfctahlc spot Tulo Penan^s to which I mean, now 1 am tlicic, 
lo dedicate a whole J) ijit i ol stubble anon. ^ 

How oui ideas ot tliin<,s fide and wa^tc lo nothing as we advance 
in life ’ It IS in vain talking of the “ mtiinsu \aku» ot any thing” it> 
the woild except Viitue, which must cvei he content tojie “ Us own 
rcwaicl ” — and what moie would we havt i Jt was hut yesterday I 
pitied a care w ojrn old post-captain sitting o* * that bench just by the 
Achilles A post-captain '—vt-, poor tfc How, 1 knew he had a wite 
neither }oimg, nor liaiicbome, noi amiable, with a house full of chilcl- 
icn, lie IS tr)ing to ktep *up ajipcai inces in lovrn on a very few bun-^ 
clicds besides his lialf-jia}. Ho wao ti clever fellovf and a tolerable* 
magulrate m bis own slii])— an abominable 2S was the biggest craft lie 
ever could get the command of How has lie, how does he sigh to get 
a decent frigate, witliout laising Ins ejes either lo the Vernon, the 
Castor, or any of that set JNuvv 1 have a very prett) bit ol blood 
that caiiies mo giacefcdly to the hand across the Paik, and we curvet 
together vci} cumfortably along llotten Row, somewhat aristociatic. 
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I really felt, I know ndi what of humility, as I came opposite ih® 
sea captain It was not that I made comparisons, or dwelt on one 
order or another, hut here was the end of his career as well as mine, — 
we come to this — later in life, to this — who has the best of it ? To 
be sure there is not a mo|;e melancholy thing in nature (art, I should 
say) than an old midshipman, but then you must see him repeating 
orders on a qu irtei-deck, or sipping his bohca or grog in his dungeon 
of a berth, cursing the fates and his immediate supeiior'^ Unha])py 
niid, be quiet, be quiet, \ou may here, in town, see what it all comes 
to, — where a captaimjgjsints to nothirg in a hankei’s e\es, — uho him- 
self rises to a coronet^o the court, to the Paik, to town and counliy 
mansions — mansions of the blessed ' But what has all this to do with 
India or my own leminiscences 

1 thinking how the tihles are turned since 1 was a little hoy 
waving at the back of the Madras surl Those \tlantic wa\es’ how 
they rolled in — how the musquito flcfjt of Padimars tolled ies})onsive , 
anchored close in to the beach, just to hv w iid of wheie we U‘'e(l to wait 
for the purser’s stewaid and ’liis heel and vcgetahlis 'J’lien 0 iii} 
soul ’ how I longed to be a post-ciptiin — lolling on luxunou'' couches 
at the garden houses, or drivin ^ out to the Mount with some j^iriicuLu 
fiicnd of a civil servant.^ 'J he captains wcie as d mi-gods. How wck 
I have been of that eternal back of the suif, w itching the sharks^d 
the Massed ih ho its and the cntimirins — to sc iw ud a vast expanse of 
waving ])rairie of blue sea — the frigitcs and two deckers’ masts all act- 
ing as poiululuins imertcd The \ei\ si hi was enough to make a 
bilious ertaiuK like me sick, sca-sick , but I bore it — dl the better for 
Irequent tnast-beaclmGs, as up we went loi^tho least tault, withqpi the 
smallest ceremony, — but horn this nettle j)iiu and haidship we pluck 
this flower pleasuie’ T lecollect thdc was a ^erv good Icllow, one 
Knox (let hi5» name stand ncoichd), who used to ask some of us small 
ones to come and with him , lie Inc cl in tiie Bi ich Buddings, 
government oflices cliicflv, limit opposite^ Bl icktown at the landing 
place for a mile or t vo along the ''bore opposite the Forest George), 
It wis rocky and the sands more abiupt and difliciilt. 

What a fi ist for the gods his appe artid to me. There sat my 

dear good fellow Knox, with Ins sil\er covtis over prawn, curiy-rice, 
currncl \egetahles ef divers soils, fish N,c in shoit, the board covered 
with good things. The Madeira looked ainb i-biight and lasted deli- 
cious —It had ccrtainiv gone to India ' Tin n there w c re other luxm les, 
cheese and Uittlcd beer from old England. How we feasted’ — how 
cool, how clelicienis Ins wa\nig puitkah, pulled m the adjoining room 
by one of Ills beams, attci the sweatings wo were constantly kept in 
in our berth on board — when we returned, like condc mm d souls, to 
“ serve out oui time’” Then, then could \vc have jumped to a cap- 
n^aincv, the delighj; vvojild have bfcn ineffable Now, now — what now t 
’Iis pist, ’tis gone — ybulh, that gilds all things, lias fled — how thread- 
bare are all hiim^n distinctions ! — all, all is faded, and nothing is that 
was, but gloiious Nature, that in e^irly youth we heed not or contemn, 
—as we aclvance, how bright, how glorious does it grow upon the an- 
xious and inquiung eye, jaded and disappointed m the crowded streets, 
the supercilious oflice, or the gilded hall. The Mid. 

[To be continued ] 
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THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 

The day has now gone by when the Rus^im soldier was driven 
along by stripes, and marched in chains to his regiment. No change, 
hovvevei, has tiken place in his political (!(^dition , and the improve- 
ment — lor such it 13 — in the recruiting system is solely the effect of 
the moral progress of the people. At the jjiesent moment it will not, 
peihaps, be uninteresting to in |Uiro very briefly v\ hat lliat system is, 
and what is the real nature ot tlie raw the Russian aiinv. 

The eailv history ot the country ui cpiestioiffs bO%}>'.cuie, tlial it is 
impossible to trace witli accuracy the commencement of slavery among 
the people. The long period of tlie Tartar domination — the couse 
quent admixture of oiie.iial lorm^ and customs with those of Scaj^inaviaii 
oiigiu — the eonlusion aiising from the perpetual struggles of tlffvauous 
priiicipilitics whic li coinjKjscd th^ empire — all conspiie to lender tlie 
subject more diflicull. llit^ student, however, will see his wav more 
cleailwit lie will only tonJ»idcr that the very existence oi such cnenrn- 
stances acroimts for many of tie' anomalies whirli juiplex him. Rus- 
sian slaveiv, in fact, jiresents no fixed character whaUver In eveiy 
reign it received some new modification, and sometimes it wholly dis- 
2 l£ppeaied Till the time of i\ter the Great U cannot be said to have 
been clefimteh sanctioned h\ the laws of llie countiy. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth ccntuiytlic peasants enjoyed 
tlie right of removing at ]>Ieasin( fioin the Jand^ thev occupied ; foi an 
ukase of that date prohibits tin u doing -> 0 , exc(‘pt at one peiiod of the 
yejyj — a week hefoie, and a week aftei — bt George’s day. This was 
a grand cxjiciimcnt on tfie part of the nobility , and the intended vic- 
tims having stood iL without wincing, an ukase followed in less than 
half a centuiv% lencflnng migration altogethei unlawful, anu chaining 
down the seif to the soil wlieieon he was hoin 

The Russian ])c is'^nt, iiowcvei, was never, any more than now, so 
stuj)id and biule-like an animal as he is lepi^scnled to he by liberal 
Euiope; and from tlie period of the reign of the J'sar Theodor Ivano- 
vitcli, the utmost contusion ])rt vaih d iipto ll#e ailv cut of*lVtci the (jtipat. 
The caj4tation-ti\ of that monarch — lib lal and f nlulitciud as he was 
— destroyed the libert\ of monads of Ins couMti\men. dhe nobles had 
now not merely a ])ietc;\t, hut wue actually ohligtd, to ket p I ist hold 
of those tenants foi whom thov wcie to j)iv a stij)iihit( d sum, and 
among wliom llu'y were to raise a ccitani numlxr of >ccruits , and as 
tiie imperial will of Tt ter was as iiniltci ible as the liws of the Medcs 
and the Persians, the spirit of tuanny enf)\eda tiiumph which was 
peihaps altogether iindesiied and unfoiesecn on the part of the em- 
peror. 

The peasants now became the pioj^erty ot the lords of the land, ajid 
were sold with the estate If proper laws had prevailed, the indignity 
mi gilt hp,ve rested here , for in reality it would matter little to the serf 
what was the naim^ ot his owner. But bv degrees a class of peasants 
was formed, or rather .nose out of absolute necessity, winch had no 
immediate connexion with the soil. The domeHic servants received 
into the family of the cliief had of course no farms to cultivate, — neither 
tl>ey nor tlieir children ; and }et, being his property, like the rest, tJiey 
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could be sold. Thus the (hideous enormity came to be exhibited m 
Russia of men selling their fellow-men and fellow-subjects like cattle 
in the market, without even the pretext of considering them as tenants 
transferred with the land they cultivated ! This abuse, however, it 
should be observed, grew out of the existing state of things, and was 
never sanctioned by any e^Vess law. 

The traveller in Ru^'Sia who has not the Icibiue or the power to 
insmuafe himself behind the curtain, will never find out that this slave- 
market exists at the present moment The fact is carefully concealed , 
the advertisements of ih the newspapers ingeniously worded , and 
even persons of hftiouiWiKl consideiition are at all times ready to hide, 
by a direct untruth, an enormity so disgiaeeful to tlicir countiy and to 
human nature In Ameiiea, where an equilU biutish slavery jirevaiN, 
the enlightened republicans defend tin rnselvcs by the pica of a diflc^rencc 
of coloiBbetwec n the two rices the sellers and the sold , but in llussi i 
the slave is of the same blood and ancestry as bis master "Ihe foinnr 
country is therefore, by a shade, the le^-s baibarous ol tlie two, thoygli 
nciihii can be conceded a place witbin the pale of eivih/ation. 

The wiitei of these pages does not pledge li]ni‘“elf to numeiical accu- 
racy , but he bclietes that tlie numbei of sines in Russia wlio cm be, 
and are sold, independent^ of the 1 nul, dues not fill far short of a 
million andaliilf. The jiricc of a woman is aibitrm, but lint of a 
man depends principally u])on the imount which is gi\cn tor i inihtuy 
substitute. At present, a stout young fellow will fetch about ^000 
roubles, or hll. 10^ 

In civilized countries slavery is considernl the most enormous evil 
which human nature cm endure, but in Russii, wheu the lower classes 
are sunk m profound ignorance, tbe sc if is eom])arativclv sitisfie d ind 
liftppy This at least is the cisewith the m ijoriU , and tlie fact is 
piovecl b) tlie hoi ror with wine h tlicv in gene g ml ibc nnlitaiy 
conscription — the signal of fiecdom Tlie emperor of Jlussia is no 
inoie served by slaves than the other ])ot( nlatcs of Luro])e , for the 
instant a peasant enters the army he becomes i freeman 

The number of reciuits elriwn is ic cording to the wants ot will of 
the emperor , bift in it is limiUd to two out of evcr\ five hun- 

ched male peasants, including infants. Among the serfs of the nobles, 
the choice is made by tlie bird of the hnd eir his steward, and among 
the government serfs, by the peasant-magistiales of the village^ Ju 
eitlier case, it may be assumed, that the first anxiety is to get iid e/f all 
the mautdi? svjpts, and tliat tlms the army becomes a receptacle for 
the scoimdrelocracy of the country 

But in the villages of the nobles, tlic steward or bis lord have an 
ojipoitunity of serving llieniselves as well as the communitv. Sonic - 
tunes, for instance, the wife, sometimes the daughter, of a peasant is 
pietty, and it may be desirabl« to get the husband oi father out of the 
way But to search for motives of this hind would he to ransack all 
the bad pait of the human heart, for vice as well as niiaeiy is the un- 
failing offspring of irresponsible power 

AV hen the peasant is chosen, he is, generally speaking, in despair 
Sometimes lie flies to tiie woods, but tins is rarely of any avail , for the 
whole of the village being made answeiable for his forthcoming, he is 
speedily caught, pinioned, and so conducted by his brothei peasants to 
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the (IcpAt. Sometimes the wretches lame \liemselves, or manufacture 
artificial wounds. Sometimes they take the flatterinp^ unction to their 
souls that they are under the standard size ; and in tliis case, with the 
light-heartedness of their nation, they march merrily to the place of 
trial. 

Here they are stripped stark naked by tfi® inspecting surgeon. This 
officer twists their limbs, kneads their ribs, wrenches open their mouth, 
and thrusts his hand into their threat, lie drags them from attitude 
into attitude by mam force, ap]Kirently unconscious that his patient is 
endowed even with animal life*; and it satisfie^at Igjigth of tlieir wor- 
thiness to form “food for powder,*’ the sigmu is given in these two 
syllables — “Shave him!” At this ominous sound thc»fat(xl wretch 
utters a cry which makes the heaits of Ins comrades without die within 
them. He groans, weeps, aftl sobs, and gives Jiimself up t^despair ; 
but in tile midst ot all, lie is whirled into the next room, for^d down 
upon a seat before tlic barber, 4ind in an instant the fore part of his 
ln||d IS «is bare as the palm of his liand. Escape is now impossible ; 
for wRii tlii!^ token, by whicli he is disfinguislied in common with con- 
victed criminals, of belonging to the emperpr, he would be seized even 
in the midbt of a forest by any peasant in Eussia. No one give's himself 
anjf trouble about him till it is necessary to march to the giand dep^t, 
where, accoiduig to size, ajijicaiance, &c., he lit appointed to lus regi- 
ment. 

Till lately the Jew^s were permitted to buy themselves off from mili- 
taiy service, and enounous sums were frequently given for that purpose. 
Tlie Emperor Nicliolas, howevei, has pul a stop to this indulgence, and 
at present they are taken a'> coiTscripts like his other subjects. The 
scenes winch this gives use to are still more striking tlian the above. 
The Jews, (*s])ecialiy tliosi' of Poland, are m ge^ieral a Infldsome race, 
botli male and female , but the persons of the lower (lasses, owing to 
abatinence, unvvhoh some food, and want of cleanliness, are sickening 
to the last degree. Many of them have such heads as*an Italian painter 
would delight to study ; but when btrijiped ^bey prove to be mere 
scarecrows, coveied witlT blotches and ulcer^ the smell of whicli is 
honible. # # w • 

AVhem one is at length pronounced to be in reasonable health, bis 
cries are teriific. He dashes himself upon the ground, crawls upon bis 
belly to the feet of the inspecting officer, launhles Ins si)irit to the dust, 
and begs for meicy with all liic jiraise and su])pli( ation winch the 
poetical ^genius of his nation has tin own into their addresses to the 
Deity. Ills howl# are heard in the court-vard below, wheic the female^ 
and old men of the tribe are collectecj^ av^aitmg the result, and the 
answering chorus of screams and yells forms the most ajipalling sounds 
that can be imagined. ,Tlic women beat their breasts, tear their hair, 
and looking up to the win(lo\^, clrycli their hand^ and pour out uj^ii 
the heads of their oppressors all the bitterest maledictions of the Hebrew 
prophets. All, however, is unavailing, — the victim comes forth to them 
witli his head shaved 1 , 

There is another class of Poles now bremght under the military con- 
scription — the poor nobles. This class had increased in numbers, and 
diminished in means so surprisingly, that you could hardly enter a 
ptasant*# yard witliout seeing a scion of nobility performing the menial 
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officcB. When a noble clieti., his estate* was dividod among liis children, 
while his title was multiplied according to their number, and descended 
to them all. Thus it was in like manner with the children’s children ; 
till in the course of two or three generations, a number of patches of 
land v\ere seen, side by side, each about the size of a table-clotb, and 
each the patvimonial estate of a ntxbleman. Unable to be sup])orte(l 
by their ‘land, these proprietors were foiced to work for a maintenance, 
and were frecjuenlly hired by the peasants themselves ; but still, even 
in this slate of degradation, they preserved, till the ukase of his present 
Majesty, the privileges^ thetr heiediiaiycrank, exemption from taxation, 
from arrest, and from tlfl military conscription. 

An army composed, for the mo^t jiart, of manvais sv/els, Jews, and 
nobles, must contain the elements ot eve^thing good and bad. The 
Eussian §rniy, bowevqf, by no means recces justice from the journals 
of France and England. Ih them the good is (iitirely oveilootcd, and 
the bad is made to preponderate to sucltan excess, that one would think 
the quebtion was of an anny ot fiends. The Eirsian soklier, iiotwi4||- 
blanding, is quite as civih/id, nr the ])rarljcai sense of fht' word, .-s the 
soldier of any other connti) ; and on nioic occasions than one he has 
gained by comparison with his neiglihour, iht‘ enlightened Prussian. 

The habit of blind submission to his biqienors, in winch the Pusflan 
peasant is brought up from his eailiest inlaiic}, is hiyliU favourable to 
the formation of the military cliaunter. The doctime of pucle tination 
which lie inherits fioni his Taitar masters (lor in leality this is not a 
more predominant dogma in the (itucdc than in the Anglican cieed) 
renders him insensible to daneii ; and the haidmess ot Ins constitution 
and habits beais him iqi in th mubt ot cveiy kind of fatigue and depii- 
vation. fie is not natuially strong : in a close grajiple with an ihiglibh 
soldier, the ®ddb would be against him ; hut he would beat the emnny 
in a marcJi through frost and snow, and he would liiank his gcids for a 
jeabt when John Ikill would faint with liuno^er, 

Jacky — for so Ulie English residents call him — nevd* i‘n) 0 )ed the 
luxury of a bed in his life. In his infancy he was swung in a towel, or 
a rag of any kind, hung mi Beside the bid of lift mother , and when this 
lender patent went out^ 'her work m the fit liV,, (on th(‘ day after he 
was born,) a bladder filled with milk was h It dangling over Ins mouth, 
with which he might amuse himself if he chose. All his hi others and 
sisters, with the exception jierhaps ot one, died of this liealn>ent ; hut 
he, gifted by nature with an iron constitution, gicw up for the e-pceial 
use of the Enijfcvrur. When, in a few months, he descended ffoin llie 
hamUiOck, he was accubtomed to sleep upon the fl^or. At ten or a 
dozen years, if jiermitted to ac^as Ins master’s postilion, ho lay between 
the horse’s feci; if a domestic servant, he stretched himself ujion the 
stalls, or behind the door; if enjoying the dignity of ostler in the 
village inn, he tucked himself up his ^leepskin jielisse, and passed a 
comfortable night on the pavement before the house. 

This way of life not only renders his body in some measure insensible 
to pain, but preserves his mind unriiflled by those petty rubs of the 
w'orld which keep other peGi|)le in a continual ferment. If you tear the 
flesh off hiB back with the knout, he walks home without assistance, as 
firmly and as quickly as you; and in like manner, when Fortune’s cat- 
o’-a«thousand-tails comes across his spirit, he bears the infliction withobt 
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alteiing a muscle. lie is patient, good- tenlpc red, kind liearted , and 
even in his moments of joviality — which aie not more frequent than 
those of the English peasant — he docs not c\liibit one-half the brutish- 
ntss which leigns on such occasions in an English alehouse 

Jack), howevei, is not a stone; he will jell when deeply liurL either 
in body or soul, and the boldest heait may \remble at the sound. lie 
sometimes nb(?^> up in wiath, and buiies his hatchet in the brains of Ins 
master , he must be managed in order to a\oid such paioxysms This 
IS a fact which the Lmpeior knows a\\d understands bettor than any 
man in Eussia — a knowledge £^nd understanding which die worth to 
him his life and cr^wii. 

Loyalty and patriotism are nowhere stronger than in tlie Eussi m 
aimy. IJow conies this loyalty to a despot who fills up the lanks by 
main force ^ Eatiiotism, cmbiicing an aiea equal to a twenty-eighth 
p.irt of the entire globe ^ To explain fully the contr idietion would 
nquiic a \olume, and it might b^ made aveij curious, amusing, and 
mij^tant volume Let us see what can be d( nc m a page 

Ine j)( asants of Russia, tliat is to saj^ the gicat body of the pco[)le, 
eompaied to winch the othei disses lu as a single chop in a ^1 iss of 
witd, belong eithci to the crown oi to llic nobles dlic jicisints of 
tin ciiown (like then Prussim nci^libouis) aie fiec m fact, although 
not in theory while tin jx isaiits of the nobles are ])irlly sells of the 
ghhc, and paitly shves 'Jins grind distinction is enough of itself to 
m ike the 1 mperoi a beloved and ab olutc monarch , but inde] end ntly 
of tins, lie never comtb b^lore tlie majoiity ol Ins subjcclp exeipt n tlie 
ehaiaete'r ol the good genius of the countiv lie is the n lu.>e ol tin op- 
piessed, he is the chistiscr and avingei Ail the odium falls to il 
share ol the nobles , all tlie’^ p aise is pud to the Lin[)eiui Wlicn the 
serfs die diseonUntcd, tliey tlnnk of mureknng llieii niislois, but the 
lioiiible dtroeit) ol laising llieii fingeis, oi even then mkcs, against 
the T'^ai nc vc r enU l^ their mi igm it ion Jn the afl iii^ oi llie mililnv 
conscription, tliey know that llu slate must have solars — this is no 
fault of Psk liohas , but every imlividiul on wlu m tiu clioiic fills thinks 
Inmself diejilj mjuied by tire aufiil When aetuilly in tlie aimy they 
au sjieedily reeoneiled tluir lot, toi the papNs suthi lent to siqiply 
them with the necessaries of hk W ho iimuLc o them in the luxuru s ^ 
AMiV, Niebolds. Now and llien he gives tlieinalod o^ brt«uJ , now 
and then a glass of rotki ,^no\v and tin n a snvei rouble — on/ oj Iit\ onn 
pocket, 1 lia\c sojoiuned m most ol ilu countiies ol JiUropc, hi t I 
never witnessed aiiyvvliere so mueh eiitliusiastic loyaltv ^o the peicon 
of tin sovereign as in Russia. 

“I he patnotism of the Russian pcd'^ant is ] ut and jiaicel of his 
loyalty. Lnder any other form r f govcimnint, iht lei ling if it existed 
at all, would be meie ly piovinnal , loi the i^ norant and there fore eon- 
tracted mind of the peasant would be lost in the moial and political 
variety of that mimense region vvliieh lie ealls Ins cAfmntry As it is,“ 
liowever, these innumerabk \ arts aie bound together by one leading and 
intelligible idea — which is, tin Fmpiior The peasant undeistands the 
word Russia to mean the eoimtrv ol the Tsar and of liiiiHelf, and for 
this country he is ready either to figlit, or to starve, whenever the word 
of command is given. 



Then, with rh^ct to ctatporiri pilliishkrkit^ if thtt Rllfali Mlof be 
subjected to itfi wectB, be braves tnis treatment witii hif farofter eiilldier. 
Net so in France, whe^e, although its army has removed Ais punish- 
ment from its Military Code, die navy by its own, of 1790, aild tow 
forming their only guide, is still shackled, not only with the disgusting 
terrors of the gait^ntlct, but afsa with the inhuman spectacle of La Cah 
mouillke ;* a punishment which, in the present day, iaat such variance 
with the professed principles of tlijs gallant nation, that its approval is 
really more astonishing Uian its former actual adoption. To this the 
British sailor is hapjiily not degraded, and therefore he may claim a 
superiority over, or at least an equality with the French seaman in the 
article of corporal punishment. These observations, thougli not neces- 
sarily applicable to tlic subject under consiikration, I have nevertheless 
introduced, from the circumstance of their IRing the leading naval ques- 
tions of the day ; 1 shall, tlierefore, without further comment, com- 
pare the respective state of the junior official class in both navies — 
viz., the French El^ve and the English Midshipman. 

Jn the British Navy, although no preliminary examination is held as 
to the qualities and attainments of the youngster, and therefore it is 
possible, though not probable, that one may be introduced unworthy of 
his pay and allowances, while in the French service the education of 
a gentleman is a sine qua, non to his reception ; yet, 4n the latter he 
is assured of his eventual thougli gradual promotion, and also the cer- 
tainty of being in his turn employed afloat, by means of a roster, vigi- 
lantly attended to by all, and kept by i\\e Major-General (Rear-Admiral) 
of the ports to v\hioh they are atfcichcd. Now with us, a midshipman, 
although backed with the Admiralty, arid the still more irresistible Parlia- 
mentary interest (the bane oi the service), by which he may have ob- 
tained admission into the Royal Naval College, even then the Admiralty 
confine its indulgence only to one solitaiy appointment afloat, and as 
soon as the ship is paid olf, lie youngster is thrown back on his anxious 
parents and the chance of the world, when it frequently happens that 
many, after a long periqd of vainly soliciting to re-obtain an appoint- 
ment, during which their hopes have administered too strongly to 
their patience, ultimately alandon a profession, in which they have idly 
sacrificed the best part of their youth, and retire with fe&lnigs of 
acrimony against a system, which in peace is notoriously supported by 
the rich and privileged ior tlie sole purpose of political ascendancy. 

mau who is always disssatisfied, unless he finds himself commanded by chiefs 
capable of appreciating his merit. For who ought to know the sailor better than he 
who associates with him fiom his infancy ? Who knows his character ? Who is it 
that even indulges his caprices ? Certainly not the man of the pen, who is unable 
to harmonize with these men of the ocean ; he merely knows them by the profits 
which he extracts from those who seek by chicanery to avoid that turn for service 
afloat with which they aie threatened.”— Maritimea, 

♦ We have formerly condemned the cruelties of our penal Maritime Code. Here 
is another act which lu-j left at Toulon the most painful remembrance. The 5th of 
■September, 1834, the report of a gun announced that the punishment of La Cate 
would be inflicted on a seamen. This uiifortuimte man, after having been dropped 
into the water from the main yard-arm, was drawn out senseVss. The ship-surgeon, 
however, by careful attendance produced re-aiiimatiou. This punishment is cha- 
racteristic of a barbarous people, and is the subject of general astonibhiiient that the 
Fmnch are still subjected to it. A few days after a seaman twice ran the gauntlet 
this is another of those < corporal punishments which can only iuspite horror and dis- 
gust ^Eclaireur de Toulon, * 
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If tbe •dnAtagwus pontbn 9 f the I^ch iBiive ia s» manifest at 
very outset, hia financial support from goVemmeilt beam the same 
friendly ratio~tlie Second Clans monthly salary being 21. 18a. 4d., 
while that of the Midshipman is only 21. 8s, The El^ve of the First 
Class is 4/. Os. dd.^ and the English Mate only 3^. l6s. But if, in 
the comparison between the French and Bjritish soldier’s pay, one*half, 
justly considered by the writer of that article as the favourble difference 
in France between their respective expenditure, be carried to the account 
of the French El^ve, the two ranks will stand, thus — 4/. Is. 6d. to 21. 8s., 
and 61. Os. 9d. to 3/. Jndeed, while the pay of our Midshipman 

is so inadequate, that an annual allowance of 50/. is required from his 
parents for a period, definite not by merit, but by interest, and falling 
the heaviest on the ill-requited veteran who can the least affond it, the 
French Eleve of tlio Second Class pays only the half for the first two years, 
and tlte First Class are enabled to maintain both their rank and correspond- 
ing social enjoyments, and even io economise on their appointments alone. 

In these advantages tlie public participates, by the certainly of pos- 
sessiug at all tunes efficient officers. •For the number of Eleves, 200 
First Class, and 100 Second Class, to which the French Navy is so^ 
advantageously restricted, keeping them either constantly afloat or in 
their respective sea-ports, while it practically consolidates a vigorous 
naval r‘rm, neither causes disappointment to meritorious and ardent 
youth, nor creates, as with us, a nest of importunate applicants for our 
badgered Admiralty lay lords, whose utter ignorance of the service must 
sometimes render their situation by no means a bed of roses. These 
superior advantages in the French Elt?ve, wlio claims a gradual right to 
the rank of Commander, are eftttended through all the ranks of their 
profession, as the following extract, made from i\\o Journal de la Marine 
(1833), will show : — 

“There are 3 Admirals, each receiving 1500/. per annum, when 
employed either at sea or as a public functionary on shore; 10 Vice- 
Admirals, idem, at 750/.; 20 Rear-Admirals at 500/.; 28 Post-Cap- 
tains, of the First Class, at 250/. ; 42 Second plass at 215/. ; 70 frigate 
Captains at 175/.; 90 Commanders at 150/.; 450 line-of-battle-ship 
Lieutenants at 100/. ; and 550 frigate Lieutenants at 75/. Indepen- 
dently ^f these fixed ajipointments, the Ward-room officers and Mid- 
shipmen receive when afloat table-money, exceeding in value the third 
of their pay, while to jhe superior ranks these advantages are more than 
doubled. Every officer, the Admirals and Captains excepted, have 
equally witli the rest of the crew daily rations of ten pqpce value.’* Thus 
the 3000/. a-year of a French Admiral afloat, assisted by the 50 per 
cent., equalling 4,500/., contrasts painfully with the pay and allowances 
of 2916/. of a British Admiral : that of a French Capitaine de Vaisseau 
750/., with the 644/. of our Post-Captain ;] that ot the French* Com- 
mander 450/., with the* scanty Commander’s pittance of 278/. ; ani^the 
210/. of the French Lieutenant, wilh the 138/. of our own. Nor are 
these the only superior advantages possessed by the French officers: 
for while dandyism and luxuries have been fur ever unknown in the 

* At Brest, for the superior officers, the expenses for the table d’h6te, providing 
two substantial meals with a bottle of wine, is from 60 to 70 francs a month ; and for 
the other officers 45 francs. A decent lodging can be obtained at 20 flrancs a 
iponth. 
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^ncb Naty^ they have, since tb^ peace, owing, on the one hand, to the 
liegfti^ent leniency of our did school warriors, and on the other to the 
exertions and washes of the Parliamentary shore-going new school, 
so extensively encouraged in our Nav^, tliat the articles of dress 
and the table leave nothing for those contingencies not only required 
for the rank, but incidental lo our profession.* This virtually pro* 
hibits the pracfical veteran from assisting his son to embrace that pro- 
fession, of which his father^s experience would enable him to become at 
a future period an ornarqcnt; while, on the other hand, the French 
married officers, when afloat, 'are not only enabled to support themselves 
and to administer to the comforts of their families ashore, but also eco* 
nomtae ont^ihird of their appointments. 

As cadre of each grade is restricted by enactments to a certain 
number, the officers of the above classes are enabled, proportionably 
with the Eleves, to be kept 18 out of the 25 years constantly at sea, 
being the amount of time required of esch French officer before he can 
obtain his retirement. Hence this restrictive system enforced on the 
officers, combined with the liberal treatment, reciprocate wi^li the roun- 
try, which is thus benefited by the establishment of practical officers, all 
of whom, from the Eleve to that of Commander, rise by gradual 
seniority, A proportion of each grade, however, is reserved, in cases 
only of extraordinary merit, for the exercise of the king's prerogative, 
for which an exclusive gazette is necessary. Thus at least two-thirds of 
the French Lieutenants are constantly at sea, while in the English Navy 
only one-eighth are in this really desirable and necessary state, fre- 
quently creating anomalies by giving appointments from the half-pay 
list to old Lieutenants, almost incompetent by (as it were) a foi ced 
retirement of 15 and 20 years, and thus bringing them over the heads 
of officers, their juniors in rank, but superior in practical seamanship : 
the government appearing to consent to an extravagant expendi- 
ture, and the increase of unpractical and useless officers, by the ill- 
lidvised and cruel rejection of the veteran classes ; to gradually create by 
their neglect a*body of avowed hostility, which would subsequently force, 
by numbers and despair, their claims on the country’s notice ; would neg* 
lecitbe public weal and sound principles for private patronage and expe- 
diency : in short, would commit any extravagance, rather than abandon 
the only hopes of securing that political atmosphere in which they have 
ever been accustomed to exist. 

Although the rank of Commander is guaranteed to every Eleve in 
right of seniority pr merit, he is not, after the attainment of this rank, 
disjposed of in a summary manner, or his claims resisted on the plea of 
the simple quarterings of his^ shield, his want of influence, or, that still 
greater want, a strong purse as a corruptive principle in electional mat- 
ters. No ; these stoppers to his preferment are not brought to bear on Ann. 
On the contrary, a conviction of the justice which animates the Minis- 


* ^The gun«room officers’ mess costs them each 100 francs monthly without wino, 
Unto being no government allowance for the table. Thus do the officers of the British 

Navy tpeM moto than half of their appointments for the fable ; and as custom 
elwspwa rigid propriety in their dress and in the reception of strangers, they can find 
vU^^l^culty in the other half the means of meeting these expenses.” — Extracted 
flf^^book entitled **Two Months on bpard an English Frigate, by a French Naval 
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ter of Marine Btimulates him to the hopes of attaining that high honouiT 
of the king’s adviser on (juestiona of naval affairs, which are enjoyed in 
the present day by the minister who has, equally with himself, itioved in 
the humble rank of Eleve or mousse. The want of this system in our 
service is not only sensibly felt by the interminable and inert life, vfhicfi 
(hose active but no-iriterest veterans are doomed to endure who head the 
list of their ranks, but the country is subjected to an annual increase of 
national debt, which, according to«the statement of Sir John Barrow 
before the last Parliamentary Committee pf the House, amounted to the 
sum of 150,000/. To illustrifte the truth of this fact, let it be observed 
that, while in France the senior Lieutenant’s commission, and that of 
the Commander’s, by the lists of 1833, bear the dates of 1821 and 
1822 ; that of the senior Lieutenant in the Royal Navy indicates the 
year 1778, and its Commander 1787. TJius, while with our neighbours 
these appointments arc directly in accordance with their legitimate pri- 
vileges — with us, the claims aref unless too strong for evasive sophisms, 
invariably in an inverse ratio to merit. To applicants of a medium 
serviJ^;, the •usual political reply for appointment is “ ioo young;'* and 
when exliauslecl patience has too frequently reiterated the claim, the 
answer is, “ ioo oUf,'" — tlms adding insult to misfortune. 

The Admirals, albo, who could only attain their rank by graduating 
througli a long ordeal, meriting the utmost consideration of their sove* 
reign and their country, are subjected to harsher treatment than the 
inferior grades, because they less demerit it. For how many are there 
whose servitude is double, aye treble, that of the clerks about the 
government offices, and who, thqugh they are covered with wounds and 
empty honours gained iathe exertion to keep the enemy from the doors 
of these very gentlemen, yet receive not one-half of the retiring pen- 
sion which these soi-disani civil officers manage to extract from the 
public exchequer t Nay, even the application of the general principle, 
which went to promote one out of every three deaths, has not been 
extended to them or tlie senior Post-Captains. We, therefore, must 
naturally come but to one conclusion — that, irf the present day, neither 
service, valour, merit, nor any nitinly qualities can avail, unless assisted 
by Parliamentary influence; and that, if* the system be not shortly 
altered,* the British Navy will be, bit by bit, gradually offered up as a 
sacrifice to appease the voracious appetite of those ))olitic;tI supporters, 
who seem in the present day to consider the appointments and pro- 
motions in the Navy a just reward for their political profligacy. 

’J'liose posts of honour for which men of the w^orld seefii so well adapted, 
and which in France are frequently conferred, and very properly, on 
Admirals ; such as ambassadors, ministers, and governors, are considered 
with us a kind of sacred property, not to be even approached by the 
naval hero. In France„wliile the three Admirals enjoy the rank of Field-* 
Marshal, with a salary of 40,000 francs, what hjive our Admiral» to 
advance ? With the exception of a few paltry sinecures, what honorary 
appointment has he on shore ? Their Vice and Rear Admirals hold 
between them the«govcrnment3 4)f Martinique, Guadaloupc, Bourbon* 
and tlie French- establishment in India, while not a British Admiral 
holds the government of any of our numerous colonies ; though, singu- 
lar as it may appear, a few of the minor ones, which went a begging, 
have been doled out to a couple of old Post- Captains. 
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The establishment of the French Admiralty, which formerly presented 
a union of civil and naval functionaries, has, since the late revolution, 
become, with respect to its Director, purely naval, the thiee late minis- 
ters being all of this profession. Two naval officers, as secretaries in 
their uniforms, give each alternately duties to the Minister, and thus 
spare to naval men the pain of exposing, as has been the case with us, 
his grievances to officers of a rival profession One hundred and 
twenty thousand francs is the mcom^ of this peisonage, with a sum of 
500/ for his outfit , but the country is not saddled with a retiring 
pension on his resignation. 

The half- pay of the English Navy is unknown in Frence , but after a 
period of 25 years* active service, the different grades become entitled 
to a retirement (solde de retrcute), about equalling our half pay, and 
proportionate to their service and merits At his demise a part of his 
retired allowance is awarded to his widow, or, in her absence, to his 
children below the age of twenty Tfue, they have no fieight, and 
their prize money is reduced by one third, to which the state lays 
claim , yet the little prize-money made in these d lys reduces tlie aAVan- 
tages in this respect in cither country to the same level, for freight in 
our service is now the exclusive property of the monied interest No 
man is struck off the list except for offences of grt it magnitude, and 
then he has the privilege of being tried by a court-martial. 

The decorative honouis, wluch are of fi\e different grades, are ex- 
tended in the French Navy to the Lieutenant‘s, and no officer can 
obtain an advance unless he can claim it in right of successive merit, 
while with us it is limited to Post-Captiins and ihtre are many 
Admirals, of well-known valour and long-tried experience, who have 
performed brilliant exploits, and recei\cd from then country unequivocal 
testimonies of their services, wlio hive been passed over neglected In 
France, the institutions for llie education of officers* childicn, and pre- 
paring them for either of the military professions are more numerous 
and on a more liberal footing than m England Ihose officers, without 
fortune {^sans jortune)^ procure easily gratuitous, or semi-gratuitous, 
education at the government expense , a number of purses {bourses) 
or half purses being given to the Army and Navy by the Minister of 
Instruction, annually, while one daughter of each family of the Legion 
of Honour is entitled to receive a similar gratuitous educition, which for 
eight years, at the rate of 50/ per annum, to which it amounts, is a 
bonus of 400/ 

To the Ecole 'T^avale (the Orion at Brest) each pupil pays 800, 
although his cost to government amounts to 4000 or 5000 francs, 
while m the Royal Naval College the English Lieutenant pays a sum 
equal to that which is paid by the French Admiral , and so limited are 
the means of our officers, so few are the pubhc institutions to which 
they can claim even e partial admittance for their children, that many 
PDSt^Captains, rather than witness their children conducted to manhood 
without education, resort painfully to the alternative of placing them in 
the Naval School at Greenwich , wherei by associating with the children 
of common seamen, who compose the great majority of the establish- 
ment, for whom it was exclusively intended, and ought to be for them 
alone, they m some measure nullify the advantages of a good nautical 
education, by reducing their social attainments to the level of the lowei^ 
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order in the state , thus losing on one hand what they may gain on the 
other. 

Could the present unusual charges of the Royal Naval College be 
made to reach the means of the Navy, and of which there can be little 
doubt, and a system of gymnastics, which to the sailor is almost equally 
essential with navigation, be established *as at Greenwich, which has 
sent forth youngsters calculated m eveiy way for most able and skilful 
seamen, and a vessel be also a part of the institution, to unite practice 
with theory, by cruising occasionally^ in the Channel, then those objec- 
tions so frequently raised against the R(>\al Naval College would be 
removed, as its internal management leaves nothing at which the most 
captious could cavil If the pay and comforts of the English ofFictr 
sink thus ben**ath those of the Fiencli, their widows occasionallv suffer 
in a still greater ratio, for while France places at the disposal of the 
Minister 30,000 francs annually foi the pui chase of chronoraetcis and 
mathematical instruments, &c — our country, such is the little sympathy 
voluntarily manifested by government for nautical science or inipro\p- 
mentjythat ijie widow of Captain Skxnng, who was sent on a survey to 
the coast of Africa, lu the execution of which he fell, like his gieat 
countryman Cook, a victim to his zeal and perseverance, iisfigured by 
seventy wounds from the African lance, was compelled to enlist the 
charity of a Rritish public to meet the demands of her husband’s ci edi- 
tors, who had furnished him with suentifK instruments to prosecute that 
sursey, in which the public atom uere inhnsted 

Thus we have carefully and impartially collated the benefits and dis- 
advantages of either service and if reason and justice be the stand ird 
which must guide us to the conclusion, every lover of the one and 
admirer of the other must at once pronounce an opinion, that the French 
and English Navy are, with respect to liberal treatment, pay, allow- 
ances, consideration, advance by seiviceor mciit in every grade, ^ both as 
regards themselves, their wives and children, and in all things directly 
and indiieclly, in dianutiKS to each other, and tint the advan- 
tages on the part of the French officer jiredoininato so manifestly 
over those of the English, thit it is not only the more smprising, 
because this arm is less esteemed in France, but also the moie pain- 
ful beoause the English officer less demerits tins treatment: that al- 
though since the peace reforms have been demanded and insliiuted in 
all branches of tlic l^islature b} the unanimous and repeated petitions 
of the national bodies, }et in the Navy, who have for years past, up to 
the present hour, exposed glaimg abuses, coriupt influence, and every 
other species of grievances and acts which disrepute and destioy its cha- 
racter, yet not one remedy has been applied, except for Jinannal 
purposes, and so far from reform having arrested those evils, winch 
time and irresponsible power necessarily introduce into all public insti- 
tutions, the Navy has flaily become less efficient, less esteemed, and leas 
noticed than any public body in tbe'country. • • 

W. H. Dickson 


Augiut Util, 1835. 
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CALCULATIONS RECKNTLY HADB ON TWENTY SHIPS OP THE 
BRIllSIl NAVY, 

wnil OUbEUVATlONb IIESPBCTIMO THK FORMS OF BOMS OF THOSE 8U1F8. 

t 

BY MU. Eli JIAM HBMWOOD^ NAVA I ARCHITECT. 

Tk£ following calculations lid\e been made by the writer, with tho \iew 
of asoertaming how far the foims of the several classes of ships of the io}dl 
na\y dilTei fiom that form whic\) ships of similar size would have, il they 
were to be constructed according to ihc principles ad\aiiced m pages 365 
and 366 m the ‘United Service Journal’ for November, 1831, in the 
** Inquiiy respecting the means of leducing the motions of pitching and 
scending to a minimum. ' 

It will be proper ]ust to state, that the principles referred to rest on the 
following considerations, — namely, that when a ship is sailing the pitching 
and scending motions alwd)s diminish the vcloc ity of the vessel , and in a 
dcgiee coiiesponding with the gieatei or less degree of force with which 
those motions are pei formed. The motion of rolling can have vciy little 
effect in retarding the velocity of sailing, compared with the efftet pro luccd 
by the pitching. And it is accoidingly obvious that if a ship can be so 
constructed and equipped that the force of tho pitching and scending mo- 
tions shall be made the least possible, the sailing of the ship will be impeded 
by those motions in the least possible degree , whilst, at the same time, the 
ship being rendered perfectly easy in her longitudinal motions when under 
sail, hei hull, masts, and rigging would he subjected to only the least possi- 
ble degice of straining. It will appeal evident to eveiy attentive reader of 
the paper above referred to, that a ship may be so constiucled and equipped. 

Tlio foi CCS with which a ‘sliip will pitch and stend depend, as was ex- 
plained, in pages 365 and 366, No. 60, of this work, on the products of the 
displaced volumes of the foie and alter bodies, ancl the squares of the dis- 
tances Qf the centres of gravity of these bodies, lespcctively from the com- 
mon centre of gravity of the ship, and on the pioducts of the weights boluic 
and abaft the centie of giavity of the ship, and the squaics of the distances 
of the common centres of gravity of those weights, lespectively, from the 
same ccntie of graMty, or axis, of the ship As, howc^el, the moments of 
the weights on each side of tlic axis arc equal to each other, and the mo- 
ments of the loie and after bodies likewise equal, it is sufficient, in com- 
paiing the force of pitching wKh the foice of *;cending, to compare merely 
the distances of the centres of giavity fiom the axis m each case. 

The accompanying table of cakulations shows the force which the buoy- 
ancy of that water exerts on the fore and aftei bodies of the se\eral ships, m 
piodiicmg their motions of pitching and scending 1 he tendency to pitch is 
icprcscnt^ by the distance of the ccntie of giavitv of the after bod} from 
ih xt of the ship , and the tendency to scend is in like manner expressed by 
the distance of the centie ol gravity of the fore body fiom the same point. 
In tho Caledonia, for example; the effect of the action of the water on the 
aftei body in making the ship pitch is expiessed b> 41-ftij, and the counter- 
acting eilect causing her to scend by41-ftSi According to the principle I 
have endeavoured to establish in the above-mentiofleci paper, these effects 
of tlfC buoyant force of^the water on tlie fore and after bodies ought always, 
as they might bo, made piecisely equal to each other ; whilst, at the same 
time, the weights which compose the ship on each side of the vertical plane 
passing through tho transveise axis, should not only be :;(|linl, hut disposed 
of in ^ch a manner that the common centres of gravity of those weights 
may Ip equally distant fiom the centre of gravity, or transverse axis, of 
the shg). 
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iThe Caledonia has been considered by many distinguished naval officeis 
a% a ship possessing good if not superior sailing qualities. And in making 
a comp insoii between this well-known ship and the ships of three decks in 
the foregoing table, it will be seen that the form of her bottom is such that 
her tendency to pitch is more neaily equal to her tendency to scend, than 
the same elements of either the Rodney or the Royal Fiedeiick If the 
latter ships should he stowed, with reference to the position of then centres 
of gravity of displacement, m the same manner as the Caledonia has been, 
they will most ceitainly pitch with greatei force than that ship, and the 
Royal Fiedeiick will be the most laboursoine ship of the three 

The situations ol the ceiities of giavitv of these ships, with lespect to the 
middle point of the load watei line, »ie so far different, that it must be sup- 
posed that all of them aie not equally good It appeals exceedingly desii- 
able that a na\al architect before beginning to constiuit a\essel of such 
magnitude and ^alue, should be able to asceitain the best position for 
placing this highl} impoitant point, — through Aihich the axes of lotation 
pass, and upon whicli the excellence of a ship essentially depends If the 
axis of rotation is too far alt, it is plan that tlie ship i\ill pitch too heavily , 
and if the axis is placed too far forwaid, the scending be exeessi\e , and 
in either case the sailing must be retaided. It evidentl) appeais^tlure is a 
mean position where the centie of gravity of a shiji ought to be^filaced in 
order that her sailing may be impeded by the impact of the ship and the 
water m pitching, m the least possible degree , and this desiiable point can 
be determined without any considerable difficulty 

The diffeience in the situations of the centres of giavity of these ships 
will, in a slight degree, modify the nuinbeis which have been found as ex- 
pressions of the forces ol pitching and scending The centre of giavity in 
the Royal Frederick bung about toui inches laithci forwaid than m the 
Caledonia, will, piovided both ships aie stowed in the way above supposed, 
diminish, in a small degiee, flu comn)aiati\cly gieat difference of the ten- 
dencies to pitch and soend in the Ro\dl Fiidefiek And the position of the 
centre of gravity in the Rodney will modify the numbcLs which rcpiesent 
the foices of the water acting on hci in a similii mannei 

In adveiting to the tw-o calculations made on the Vengeance, it is deserv- 
ing of notice that this ship exhibits m a stiiking point of mcw how desiiable 
it IS that the construction of oui ships of wai should be conducted on othei 
principles than those which have seived as the guide of na>al architects. 
This ship was consti acted to sail only eighteen inches by the stein, and her 
decks woie placed with their foie and aftei ends about fifteen or sixteen 
inches highei than the midship pait The necessity of bringing this ship 
not less than fifteen inches inoie by the stem than her eonstiuctor designed 
her to be, in ordei to make her sail well, makes the lowest part of her decks 
to be very neai the stern, instead of in midships, so that the water on her 
decks must run aft against hei cabins, and less leadily find a passage out 
of the ship. I^ut this is not all The appeal ance of the ship as she floats 
on the watei is altogether spoiled, and an impiession is made on the mind 
of eveiy letlecting bcholdpr that hei constiuctoi could not have known the 
way to make such a ship as he desiied. 

A very erioneous notion has been entertained by some persons, that it is 
the puit of those who ha^e to navigate a ship ^ find out lier trim, oi best 
jading draught of watei And tins opinion appeals to have been held quite 
as tenaciously by* naval constructors as by other peisons Nothing,' hut 
a very imperfect acquaintance with the science of naval arehitectme could 
have admitted the formation of such an opinion. A very little reflection 
wdl suffice to satisfy e\ery well inforihed individual \hat the naval aichiteet, 
who meiely delineates the foim of the hull of a ship, and allows the weights 
to he stowed in her according to the discietion or capiice of another person, 
fulfils but haU the duty of his office. He leaves the completion of his work, 
which 18 all but the must important part of it, to bo executed by those*who, 
il must be presufu^d, axe uniuformea of the proper mode of doing it ; and 
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it would be but ftiir to consider a rtiip, built and equipped in this manner, 
as the joint pibduction of her architect and those who equip her for sea- 
service. 

If the constructor of the draught* from which the Vengeance was built, 
had been required to arrange all the weights on board his ship, preparatory 
to her going to sea, he would, it is to be supposed, in conformity with his 
design, have brought her to swim only eighteen fnches b) the stern. The 
ship, when at sea, would in all probability, or rather of necessity, have been 
found to plunge violently and deep in tl^ act of pitching ; and it would 
have been found expedient to break up the hold and re-stow the ship, in 
order to prevent her from carrying 4 iway her mdst and ngging This class 
of ships appears to ha\e been found, by \drious officers who have had the 
command of them, to sail best at the draught of water in the second calcu- 
lation, or even somewhat more by the stein. At this di aught of water the 
tendency to pitch, arising from the effect of the fluid on the bottom, is much 
more nearly equal to the tendency to scend, than when llie ship is only 
eighteen inches by the stern. And as the altered stowage, by which the 
difference in the draughts of water fowvard and aft was increased from one 
foot SIX inches to two feet nine inches, must also have rendered the force 
of pitchiF^ mucji more nearly equal to th^ foice of scendiiig, it is to be 
concluded r!i at the principle of “ an equal tendency to pitch and scend *’ is 
supported by the fact of this ship haiing been improied in her sailing by 
the above-mentioned alteiation in liei turn 

By comparing the calculations of the Winchester and President, we see 
a most extiaoidinary difference in the distances of their centres of gravity of 
displacement from the middle of the load water line. Both positions for this 
important point, oi axis of the ship, cannot be the best. It is piobable that 
neither of them is tlie most eligible The form of the Winchester makes 
her tendencies to pitch and scend much moie neaily equal than the form of 
the President, whilst it is moia than piobahle that the stowage of the latter 
fiigate would conn tei act the t^dency of the form of her bottom to increase 
her motion of pitching much more than the stowage of the former. And 
if the stowage has this eflect, the pitching motion of the Winchester must 
exceed that ot the Presidt nt The conclusion to be dcri\cd fiom these ob- 
seivations is, that it is ^p^y desirable that, before constiutting ships of simi- 
lar si/e in future, the best place for the centre of gravity of displacement 
should be found , 

In making a comparison between the two classes of 46 gun frigates and 
the Inconstant of 36 guns, now building liom Jlie design of Commodore 
Hayes, it w}j\ be oh^erNed* that the positions of the centies of giavity of dis- 
placement in the Seringapatam class and the Inconstant, aie voiy nearly 
the same; and in both these vessels the tendencies to pitch and scend are 
much more nearly alike than in the Minei\a class of fiigatos It the centre 
of gravity of the Im onstant is not too far before the middle of her length, 
and probably it is not, it may be expected she will be ratliy;* moie easy in 
her longitudinal motions at sea, than ships similai to the Sciingapatara, 
and much more so than those like the Miner\tt. • 

If any one, who has the means, will make a similar series of calculations 
of the Pique, the new fiigate of 36 guns which a short time since arrived at 
Portsmouth fiom an expeiimental ciuise with the Castor, it will most pro- 
bably be found that the reason uhy it was necessaiy to bring the Piqiie^ 
during her trial with the Castor, to so much greater a draught of water by 
the stern than that at which she was intended to sail is, eithtr that her 
centre of gravity is mu^h too far befoie the middle point of her length, or 
that her tendencies to pitch and scend are very unequal. 

The Imogene, of 28 guns, is believed to be nearly a fac simile of the 
Tyne, the ship which, with the Sapphire and Challengei, formed part of 
the experimental squadion of 1829 The most remarkable feature in these 
vessels is that of the number of tons of the displacement. If the Sapphire, 
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whose total weight is 770 tons, is in all rei))eGts an efficient ship for an arma* 
ment of 28 guns ; it cannot be proper that the Imogene slfl^ld have been 
constructed with a displacement of 103 tons more than the Sapphire; or that 
the Challenger should have been under any ordinary circumstance immersed 
so much as 1 70 tons more than the sanio ship. The calculations of the etfeots 
of the water on these vessels, in causing them to pitch and scend, show the 
Sapphire to be the most easy ship. 

A comparison may now be made of the calculations of the Rover and 
Columbine, built on the system of Captain S>monds; the Orestes, con- 
structed by Professor Inman ; and the Champion, from the draught of Com- 
modore Hayes. Between these vessels there is a very wide difference in the 
distances of their centres of gra\it) of displacement, from the middle of the 
load water line. The greatest discrepancy is between the Columbine and 
the Champion. The tendencies to pilch and scend in the Champion, aris- 
ing from the form of her bottom, are very nearly alike ; much more so than 
in either of the other corvettes. But, owing to her centre of gravity being so 
very small a distance before the middle of her length, the effect of the 
weights in her might alone cause her to pilch and scend with considerable 
violence. In the Columbine, on the other hand, where the centre of gravity 
is a very great distance before the middle, the tendency to pitch, arising 
from the form of her bottom, is very much greater than lier ttlndency to 
scend. The Rover and Orestes have their centres of gravity in a mean posi- 
tion, nearly between those of the Columbine and Champion ; and the ten- 
dencies of the former vessels to pitch and scend must, if similarly stowed, bo 
^ pretty nearly alike. 

Nothing, it is thought, can display in a more clear and striking manner 
the present imperfect state of the practice of Naval architecture, than that 
four vessels constructed to carry the same armament should he so extremely 
dissimilar to each other in so many respects : in the forms of their bottoms, 
in their volumes of displacement, in the positions of their centres of gravity, 
and in the relative fulness of thoir fore and aftt^r bodies. Some fundamental 
principle is plainly wanting as a legitimate foundation for the practice of 
constructing ships. And that essential clement is considered to he the best 
position for the centre of gravity through which the axes of rotation pass. 

Those who construct ships by merely practical methods, virtually reject 
and condemn as useless calculations made on scientific principles. It has 
indeed been declared, ^|iat nothing relating to the performance of a ship at 
sea can be predicted from the results of calculations. AVith just as much 
])ropriety might any one assert that he will not believe that the time of an 
eclipse of the sun or moon can be found by astronomical computation. 

It remains merely at present to take a passing notice of the Waterwitch, 
lately purchased into the Navy, and which appears to possess very superior 
sailing qualities. The points in this vessel, which distinguish her from 
others, and perhaps especially from those with wdiich she has been placed in 
competition, ary the proximity of her centre of gravity to the middle of her 
length, and theVery near equality of her tendencies to pilch and scend. 

The calculations thus hrieliy illustrated are a specimen of part of those 
which ought to be made by a Naval architect, to ensure that, before the ex- 
pense of building a ship is incurred, the structure shall possess all its desir- 
able qualities. It is only by means of such computations, together with 
accurate accounts of the stowage, that the remarkable discrepancies which 
have been observeifin the sailing of different vessels, and of the same vessels 
at different periods, can be satisfactorily accounted for. 

These calculations also show', that if ships were to^he constructed accord- 
ing to the system propounded in my former^paper in'^this work, they would 
be distinguishable from ships hitherto built, in the same mauner as a just 
balance is distinguished from a false one ; the axis of rotation would be 
placed V here it ought to he, in the one case, which it never has been in the 
other. And thus it is plain, that all vessels heretofore built, and which are 
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uniformly balanced on the principle of the just balance breadthways^ are 
balanced like a^false balance, or a steelyard lengthwoMfs ; and that, in fact, 
all ships, (with possibly a few aceidental exceptions.) though not lop<8tded — 
which they would be if both sides were not made exactly alike, — are ne\er- 
theless lop-ended, m consequence of the want of a method of determining 
the best positioi\for the axis of rotation. , 

For the sake of illustrating these obseivations, it may be remarked 
respecting the Pique, one of the latest constructions of the Surveyor of the 
Navy, that, as I have been led to belie\e. the ballast, stoics, and other 
weignts were oiiginally stowed on boaid other m the usual N\a>, accoidiiig 
to the discretion of some one ol her officers, — either hei captain, liei master, 
or the mate ot her hold , and thus tins ship, like others, when t*(|ui]>pcd lor 
sea, became the joint production of the Surveyor of the Navy and the indi- 
vidual who directed the opeiation of stowing The Pique, when at sea, 
appears to have been found to pitch somewhat more heavily than ships m 
general; and in oidcr to diininish the violence of her pitching motion, and 
thereby toimpiove hei sailing, it siunns to have been neccssaiy to discharge 
a large portion ot hei sea stoie of fresh watei, and to leinove pait of her bal- 
last, guns, &c , towards hei after end, and by surh means to iiiimeise the 
ship about 18 inches more by the stern, andiess hv the head, than hei con- 
structor lAmnded* and i f couise expected her to swim So gieat an alteia- 
tion made in the stowage and tiiin of a ship must in any instance bo 
regarded as a veiy untow aid ciicurastaiice , all the endeavouis of the N ival 
aichitect to pioduce a peifut ship being thus completely fiustiatcd, and 
tacitly condemned 

In conclusion, I obseiyc, that one of the gioat advantages which would 
result fiom the mode of construction 1 hive thus endeavouied to elucidxtc 
would be, that a simple and unifoim mode of stowing ships would theiehy 
he supplied. The stowage ot every ship would bo peifoimed aceoidmg to 
the mode pie^cubed by hei constiuctois who would lust mark the veitical 
and transveise plane of the ceutic of giavity ot displacement of the vessel, 
and then dispose of an equal weight on the fore and alLci subs of this plane, 
in such a manner, that whilst the whole of the stowage, and the heaviest 
ai tides especially, would be placed as near to midships as practicable*, the 
common centre of gravity oi the weights afoie and abaft the centre of giavity 
of displacement, would be at an equal distance fiom this puml, and from the 
centre of gravity of the ship, or axis of lotation. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AND FLAG-Ol TICERS RECENILY DECEASFD. 

THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES TYLLR, O.C.B, 

The veteran subject ol this memoir was made a Commander jwovious to the 
termination of the war with America, and appointed to the Queen, aimed 
ship, of 20 guns. He afterwards commanded the Tiimmer, sloop, stationed 
at Milford for the suppression of smuggling His Post Commission bears 
date September 21, 17U0. 

Early in 1 79*1. on the breaking out of the war with France, he obtained the 
command of the Meleager, 32 guns, and served in that sl^p at Toulon, and® 
the r^uction of Corsica, whe IP his sei vices weie so distinguished, that wdicn 
La Mineivc, a prize frigate of 40 guns, that had been sunk, was, chiefly by 
his exertions, weighed again, the comiyand of her was given to him. She 
acquired the name of the St. Fiorenzo, from the town and fortress so deno- 
minated. This took place about the month of March, 1 794 , and in the 
autumn of the same year, Captain Tyler was removed into the Diadem, G4 
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p[uns, forming part of Vice-^Admiral Hotham^a fleet, and was engaged in 
the partial artioi\of March 14, 1795 He next was intrusted with the com- 
mand of a small squadron stationed in the Adriatic, and subsequently 
employed undei the ordeis of Commodore Nelson, on the coast of Italy. 
In 1796 be was appointed to L Aigle, fngate, m which he cruised with con- 
siderable success, and captured several of the enemy s privateers , but in 
1798, when conveying despatches to Sir Hoiatio Nelson, w^s wrecked near 
Tunis, and on that occasion lost all his personals, and had to sustain many 
severe piiv aliens and seiious hardships 

Captain Tylei, on his leturn to England, obtained the command of the 
Warrior, 74, and served with the Channel fleet until the spring of 1801, at 
which period he accompanied Sii Hyde Parker on an expedition to the 
Baltic, wheie he continued till July, and duiing the rcmaiudci of the wai 
was engaged in the blockade of Cadiz. 

On the 20th of Januaiy, 1802, a squadron, consisting of the Wariior, 
Bellona, Zealous, and Defence, under the oiders cd Captain Tyler, sailed 
from Gibraltir foi the West Indies, to w itch the motions of an dimament 
despalehed thithei iinmediatelv aftei the suspension of hostilities Captain 
Tyler anchoied it Poit Royal, Jamaiea, tlit 15tli of Fcbiuaiy , and retuined 
from thence to England in Jidy following , 

In 1803, on the icnewal ot hostilities against France, CaptaiVj 'lylei was 
appointed to the superintendence of a distiiet of Sei Feneibles, and lemained 
on that stiMce until appointed, ni 1S05, to tlu Tonnant, 80 guns This 
ship formed part of the Bntish fhet in the battle of Tiafilgai, on whieli 
oecasion she vias waiinly eiigigcd, having 20 men killed, and oO, in- 
cluding hei Commandei, wounded Cqitain Tvler was advanced to the 
rank of Reai Admnal the 28th ot Apiil, 1808, and soon aftei hoisted his 
flag as second in (ommand it Poitsmouth 

Ho subsequently Mived nndei Sii ( hailcs Cotton, oil the Tagus, and 
was picsent at the siiiiencUi of the Russian Adinii il Scnuivin, the 3id of 
September, 1808, tlu lust division of whose IKct he escoited fiom Lisbon to 
Spitheid, w heic thiv aiincd on the 0th of the lollowing month In the 
autumn of IS 12 Ren Admnal TyUi w is appouitul Coinmuidei m-Lhief 
at the Cape of Good Ifope, wlieie he contnuud until itheved by Sii G 
Cockbuiri, iii 1815 On the 2nd of Januarj in the littci yeai he was 
nominated a K C B , and in Januaiy, 1S33, advanced to the highei dignity 
of a Grand Cross 

Sii Chalks w is Iwue ra lined lust to Miss Pike, of Poitsmouth, and 
secondly to Miss Li ich of Pembroke, South Wales He has left two sons 
George a Post Capt nn, and a Knight of the Gutlphic Oidei , and Charles, 
a Commandei in the Royal N ivy 

Sir Charles h ul been m delicatt and declining health for some years, 
and his loss will be sincerely felt by Ins num/^rous friends, relations,' and 
acquaintam es. 


THF tATE tlEUTENANT OENERAI. EDMUND REILLY COPE 

Was the only son of William Cope, Esq , of Dublin, who rendered im- 
poitaiit services to his countiy b/ commuuieating to Government informa- 
tion which led to the discovery, and ultimately, to the suppiession of the 
lush Rebellion of 17') 8 

The subject of this memoir obtained his first cqmmission as Ensign, by 
puuhase, in the 66th Foot, on the 19th of January, 1784 : and having 
joined that legiment in Iieland, proceeded with it to the West Indies, 
where he was stationed for some years He succeeded to a Lieutenancy, by 
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purchase, in 1787 ; and subsequently purchased a Company irt the 4th, or 
Kind's Own. He served with that regiment in various parts of Nova 
Scotia and Canada, and accompanied it on an expedition against St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. 

On the 3r(l of December, 1794, he obtained the Majority of the late Royal 
Dublin Regiment, in the formation of which lie look a most active part. 
He was afterwards appointed Major of the Loyal Irish Fencibles ; and on 
the 1st of January, 1800, receded the Brevet ol\Lioiiteiranl (’olonel. He 
seived with that corps, at Jersej, until 18U3. In that }car he proceeded to 
the Continent for the benefit of his health ; and whcMi on the point of em- 
barking for England, he was detained as a pn^otler of war in Fiance. 

Dining the ele\en years that Colonel Cope leinained in captivity at 
Verdun and Valenciennes, he was one of the most acti\e inembeisol the 
Committee for distributing money and clothing to the British soldieis and 
osailor'i whwere prisoners of war and his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of York was graciously pleased to commiinicato to him his approbation of 
Ills exertions on that occasion. 

On Ins return to England he was j^aced on the list of Majoi -Generals of 
the 4th of June, 1813 ; and was appointed Lieutenant-General on the 27th 
ot Ma>, 1823. • 

•\ • 


THii LXTh MAJOR GENERAL FRANCIS HI PBTIRN, 

M\jor-Gfni K VL Francis Hcpbiiiii was houi on the l‘Jth of August, 
177'); descended fiom an ancient and poweiful tamdy of the south of 
Seotlindi lie (*iigaged very call} in that prolession in which many of his 
anccstois had hoiiouiably pieceded him, amongst whom may be mentioned 
the gallant soldier of his myne whoboie so distinguished a part m the 
wars ot (Justa\us Adolphus. The paternal grandfather of General Hep- 
burn, James llepbuin, of Biecaitoii and Keith Marshall, was an active, 
strenuous suppoiter ot the Stuart family: in their service he spent the 
greater part of his fortuiK . His two sons served with distinction m the 
Royal Armv llie eldest (Rohtit) was Lieutenant Colonel in the Enniskillen 
Dragoons ; the second (David) was a Colonel of Intaiitiy, and distinguished 
hiiiisclf on foreign servne, jiarticiilaily at the siege? of Belleisle, m I7(il. 
Bad health obliged him, at an eaily period, to retiie from service, when he 
mairied Beitha Giaham, of the family ot luchbrakie, a bianeh of the ancient 
House of Montrose, by whom he had two sons and two daughters. The 
eldest son (James) obtained an appoiulmciit m the "Civil Service of the 
East India Company ; the second, (Fi am is) the subject of this memoir, 
chose the nnlitai} piofessioTi, 

In 1791, at the age of fifteen. General Hepburn was appointed to an 
Ensigncy 111 the Jid Regiment of Foot Guards. In 1798 4ic served with 
his battalion in the Irish Rebellion ; and m 1799 he aceompanied the ex- 
pedition to the Holder. Fiom 1802 to 1803 he 'i^as upon the Home Staff 
with General Acland, at Chclrasfoi d ; and m 1805 he wont to Malta with 
General Mackenzie Fraser and General Acland ; and remained there with 
General P’ox. From thciu'c he went to Sicily, where he served under 
General Sir Edward Paget. W'hcn Sir J^lin Stuart landed m Calabria anif 
fought the battle of Maida, lie was confined to bed witli fever and ophthalmia. 

In 1809 he w^ent to Cadiz, where he was stationed in the Isla de Leon. 

In 1811 he was present at the battle. of Barrosa, whefe he acted as Major 
in the battalion of his regiment commanded by Major-General Dilkes, and 
where, in the charge, his leg was severely shattered by a musket-ball. 
Amputation was proposed, but knowing that he should thereby be disabled 
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from future active service, he submitted to any risk rather than lose his leg. 
His sufferings fiom bis wound were so severe, that he was obliged to return 
home; nor was ho enabled to rejoin the Army in the Peninsula till the 
autumn of 1812. He was then appointed, veiy much to his satisfaction, to 
the command of a small corps of light troops or sharpshooters. 

General Hepburn continued with the Army whilst they drove the French 
through Spam, distinguishing himself on many occasions, particularly at 
the battle of Victoria, at Nivelle, and the passage of the Nive. 

In 1814 he waa ordered home to tike the command of the battalion of 
the .3rd Guards which was destined for the expedition to the Netherlands. 
Being detained by contrary winds, he did not airi\e in England till aftei the 
expedition had sailed. He. however, proceeded to his destination, wheic 
he remained until the month of June in the following yen , when his bat- 
talion was ordered to join the forces under the command of the Duke of 
Wellington, at Brussels. On the 16th of June, 1S15, he was piescnt at the 
action of Quatie-Bras. He was also engaged on the 17th, and on the 
memoiablc 18th he commjyided the second battilion of the 3id Guards, at 
the battle of Waterloo. At an early period of the action he was ordeied to 
the important post of Hougomont. which had, until then, been bravely de- 
fended by Colonel Macdonnell ind Loid Siltoun, wilh a loiy mfmoi force. 
Here, as superior officer, (Sir John Byug haimg taken the comi flud of the 
division in consequence of Sir Gooige Cooke being disabled by a scveie 
wound,) he, of course, assumed the enntnand, Colonel Wood fo id having 
occupied the chateau with his battilion of the Coldstream Regiment, an<l 
he (Colonel Hepburn) having to defend the oichaid and wood, — wheic the 
loss of officers and men was very sevi ic —and wlicie, in adilition to hia own 
battalion of the Guards, he had the tommand of scveial battalions of foreign 
troops, with which he had been reinfoictd during the action 

The Duke of Wellington s despatch will ht?>t show the importance of the 
post, and the sense entertained of the gallantry with which it was main- 
tained duiing that arduous day , hut owing to some unfoitunale mistake, 
the name of Colonel Hepburn was not mentioned in the oflicial account of 
the action, but that of Colonel Hume, who solved undei him, and who had 
no separate command, was substituted This mistake was afterwards 
officially, but never publicly explained , and it is piobably owing to this 
circumstance that the honours so hardly eaincd wcie nevei be&towed upon 
an officer who had maintained one of the most important points of the posi- 
tion, and upon the successful defence of which the safety of the army may, 
in some degree, be said to have depended. 

As a proof of General Hepburn s love of the service and devotion to his 
professional duties, it may not be unworthy of observation that during the 
whole period of his services after he rejoined the army m the Peninsula, in 
1812, his wound had never been healed exfoliations weie frequently 
occurring, and it was not till a late period that a pait of the ball, with a 
portion of the cloth which it had earned into the wound, came away. From 
the severity oi these sufferings, aggravated by a tendency to gout, his 
health was gradually undermined, and his constitution, which was naturally 
very robust, sunk under them He died at Tunbridge Wells, where he had 
recently gone lor change of air, on Sunday the 7th of June, 3 835, deeply 
lamented by all who knew and appreciated his l\;gh and generous principles, 
his sterling and unassuming wor(|i. 

In the year 1621 Major-General Hepburn maiiied Henrietta, eldest 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Henry Poole, Bart , of Poole Hall, m the 
county of Chester, and of Hooke, in the county of Sussex ; by which lady, 
who survives him, he has left two sons, Henry Poole and Francis Robeit, 
and one daughter. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

* FRANCE. 

OUNSTOCKS. 

M. Grimpkt has invented a machine which* converts a piece ofchestiint 
or other wood into a B;unslock, with unde\iatin" precision and nniloriiiih. 
Ills process enables him to supply slocks at each, wliuli ha\o hithinto 
cost 2,?. The saMilg effected by M. Grtnipot s ingenuity has induced the 
Minister of War to enter into negociation witl^ him toi tlie use ol his ma- 
chinery for the French army; arid we understand that he has ofleied to 
waive any claim on account of it in consideration of an annual allowaiue ot 
800/. for fifteen years. A hoard of artillery ollicers had pieviousW been 
appointed to ascertain the actual^ merits of the invention, and their repoit 
Speaks in high terms of the uniform regularity and peifcct uiannei in whuh 
it perforins the work. ^ 

SOLDIERS EMPLOYED ON ROADS. 

The employment of the military on public vv oiks is no novcdly, for the 
Roman^’^'gions^vere so employed in times t)f peace; and in mail} quniters 
theie IS r% surviving trace of their sojourn but viliat thciriahouis have b('- 
queatbed us. Our neighbours appear to be tieadirig m tlu ii steps ; and \vc 
select the instance of the road constiucting belwceii Loiou\ and Nantes as 
showing to how useful a purpose the soldier's Icisiiie ma) be converted, both 
with advantage to himself and to society at large. Detachments of the 40th 
regiment of the line having been sent out to form this road, it appeals that, 
in eighteen days, an effective strength of 320 men pei formed woik to the 
extent of 450/. (11, 069 fiancs) in value. The wages paid them are so legu- 
luted, thata hale and active man can earn his fiftovm pence a-daj. The 
number at present employed in makfngthis new line of road has been in- 
creased ; they are distributee! at fixed spots, in parties of t<‘n or twelve, and 
are not merely reconciled to what they at first conceived to bo a degiadiiig 
office, but are emulous to excel one another in the ellicieiity and txlenl 
of their daily labour. 

ALGIERS. 

The effective force required for the protection of|his colony is laid down 
by an official report, at 21,000 men ; namely, 12,000 for the defence of 
Algiers and the territory dependent upon it ; 41^00 for that of Bona and it^ 
dependencies; 3000 for that of Oran ; and 2000 for that of Biulshia. And 
this force is augmented by auxiliaries deiived m stipulated contingents fiom 
each tribe, and receiving pay when on actual seivit'o. 

SPAIN. 

THE GUARDS. ^ 

Their numbers, which amount to 20,000, are^out of all proportion with 
the total strength of the Spanish army : they are composed ot eight regi- 
ments of Infantry (four of which aic provincial ones), four regiments of 
Cavalry — to wit, one each,of horse grenadiers, cuirassiers, chasseurs, ami 
lancers, and 300 horse and foot artillery.* Besides these, there is a regiraoi^t 
d'ehteof horse and another ol foot, both of which are (designated the legi- 
ment of the ‘ Pnneesa' : but they are not on the roll of the (jliiards, and their 
gay, fantastic attire is not countei balanced by military aptitude or discipline. 
I'he Foot-guards are ah imposing body of men at first sight ; their uniform 
resembles that of the ex-iniperial guard of Napoleon in most points, but 
Spanish taste has rendered it far moie resplendent in colour; the men ait» 
in general fine, tall fellows, and motionless enough under arms ; hut they 
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lia^o a cumbious awbwaid carnage about them, and would altogether pass 
but bad mustei at the Hoi so Guards The lour best regiments in the 
Spinisli Gutuds die two of Gicnadicrs and two of Chasseurs, which wcie 
embodied in 1825, and die styled, “ The Royal Pro\incidl Guards ’ They 
die picked men, selected fiom the st\eidl pro\incidl nnlitids, I cannot say 
much lor tlie C avail y of the Quaid though w ell mounted and well appointed, 
lhe> aie but half dulled, and, theiefoic, eut but a sou y figure when put 
through Iheir evolutims Yet these veiy legiments aie consideied the 
ciatk coips of the Spanish Ca\aliy — 

„ BAVARIA 

THr ARMY 

Is at picsent chiidt d into fmi eoips the “ Dnision Commindos of 
Munich, Au^sbuic Niiicmbci^, 'ind \\ ui/buig anel is coniposeel of sixteen 
legiineiits uf liilaiiliy of the Inn, 1 )ui bittiliems of Shaip-shooteis, two legi- 
Hunts of Cuiiissieis, six of light ( u iln two of Aitillc ly, a eompin> of 
t^oiitoonmen one ol Aitific^s the iedinuil (omjunyof the (oipsofkn- 
irinceis ind two eoin]) lines of S ippeis uid Mineis Jo tluse ninsl be 
.uidfd, a G irnson comp inv a eoijis of Iiivilids and Veteians, a corps of 
C adets, 'ind aiiothei ef Gtnad ai neiu 

RUSSIA *’ 

THE ASIATIC TROOPS 

Kilisch J Itli Septembol — ‘liu pii ide of thi> day w is opened by the 
Piusviaii Ginids with the King it then In id llu} were succeeded by 
the iliv who i)ost( d opposite to the (ditu of the cimp The great 
objects ol ittiKtion wcie the C ik issnn and Mihoinetin tioops of the* 
foimei, liowc'sei, not moK tlun i do/en weie on the giound, ill did with 
full suits of iinioui ind bu isl pht(s \nd nnud with shields There was 
one of them of the ninu of IVdcs Mbrspoke 1 leiicli (liunll) The numbe i 
ol Mussulmeii w is between 1 iii iiid fne Imiiefied most of them diessed m 
the domestic (oslume ol tliei* noble fellow eoiiutiMueii, sue ind exeept that 
then guments weie none ol them ilike in eoloui and tint they went a 
specie s e)f e i]) Ihcn Iioisis hue s leldkeloths ol e \e ly eoiiee i\ ible a un 
tion of hues iniiiy ol them of the eoriimoiiesl sent the immils themselves, 
though of a eliminutue si/e ue e\cf lleiitl} ti lined and went thiough then 
c\olutinist) idiiiiialioi , nul then iideis wcie hindsonielv ueoiitieel with 
muskets and piste Is ed uiiusiiil length, diggeis, ind Dam iseus blades 
Then music is peeuliii Wtliemsehes eluideel into little binds of three 
peifirmeis, who pi ly upon in iiistiument ol metal, like the darinet in 
shape, but miuh shoitei, and pioluee a senes of most monotnious sounds, 
\eiy little bettei tlun those of i I igpijie one of them lattleel away at a 
micldle-sized diuin, and anotliei did Ins best v\ith i limboniine Ihe 
heio who handleel the litter Kcorapamed his instiumerit with the most 
houid giimietsjJ^l evei beheld, though eontiny to longstinding oideis 
Altogethei this niiuic ol tlieiis was ciiiile emi ol the eomnion w ly, and the 
claunet*5 as I ni ly scim them hael deauiess eif tone at least and weie 
audible it a great dislinee lire whole of the coips lie Asiatics and haae 
fine charae teiistic featuies, spaikling eyes, and in generil long beards, 
but they aie neithci so athletie noi rau&eulai m nuke as we usually con 
Tiue the Tuik tojac I must not omit to mention the “Cossacks of the 
Line, /, c the Coss uks of the Caueisiin I Jiic , these tioops, though all 
of them Chiistiiiis, ha\e most of them geminic Calmuck physiognomies 
then diess consists of a aery sin ill cap si t close upoji the head, and skirted 
by a bioad wooPen bender, but in othei lespcets it is the same as that worn 
by the Cos uk, they aie aimed in a similar m inner to the Mahometans, 
^nd foini a ^ciy efliuent body ol men Aftei leaicwing the Cavaliy, the 
Empeioi plac'd Inmself at the head of the Russian guards and defiled in 
presence of the King of Piussia. ’ Each of the princes and noblemen, who 
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have regiments in the Russian ser\ice, marched at the head of his corps, 
and when the Empress' regiment came up, she rode forward to meet it, 
placed herself in front of the leading squadron, marched past the King and 
Emperor, kept at the head of the regiment lor a slioit distance further, and 
then galloped back to rejoin their Majesties. The Russian camp, which is 
pitched on both sides of Kalisch, has a handsome a])pcarance, and, being 
large enough to eontain from filYv-fivc to sixty thousand men, extends over 
a considerable plot ot ground There is a hill in the centie of it, which is 
occupied by a spacious paMlion, tastel^llv decorated internally. E\ery 
column and pillar is oinaiiiented with aims, whilst swords, ha} onets, lam- 
lods, gunlocks, kwC. glisten in all dpeelions Tlie wliolo is peile«‘tl\ in nnh^ 
lairr. The camp itself is so peeiiliai in its nrrangemeiits, th.it I must 
spend a woid or two upon it. The tents ol e\ cry battalion desciibe a qua- 
drangle, and are not circular but sfpiare in ioim As well on the Hanks as 
in iront, and at about twehe Itet distaiuo hoin botli, the iiK'n s aims are 
pih'd with till* locks outwards, and so aiianged a^ to foim rolumns; the 
effect is reitiinlv imposing, The\ aie, lio\\e\er, iiuiKwed and pi iced inuh r 
eo\er within the lenis in had weilli^. On the light ol eat li eneainpniont 
ol such haltalion st uid two lints lor 1hi‘ num on duU, and in u ir of it 
are tents ior the hand in leir again ol these aie otheis ioi the civilians, 
.nid 1 ist*o^all ]*? Ibi' tint ior tlu‘ otlu eis’ nn ss looni. The ollicers* tents 
St ind 111 fjonl ol the whoh. The entiaiiK* to ( aidi ti t is tov^aids the 
lioiit, and iiuiiiediakh oNcreadi entiaiieeau* a minilH i ot small (oiripart- 
ment'^, euTosponding Milh the iiiimhi i ot men quaitiKdin e.udi tent, in 
will! 'i tile l)olts, v^.e ai(‘ d(‘posit( d. The men sle(‘p i ight and left, leaving 
a (leal space in the inuldle ol th(‘ tent The mosl imoiuc iiient part of the 
whole plan i^, that llu' ((.lokmg is done at a distniee of thiee or lour bun- 
dled }ards lioin the tents.” — (E\tia(l lioiu a piivate letter.! 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOli OF THE TTNITEI) SERVICE JOURNAL, 


Capidin Ihdulh oti Kami Pioinotani, 

Mr. Editor, — Tlie in/Iueiiee of vour Journal on our professional opi- 
nions is so universall} admitted, that it niiisl h^^Minnceessar} lor an oflicer 
to apologise for becoming the opponent ot sin li piopositioiis as are contain(‘d 
in youi Juf> Number, — piopositioiis that appear to me to be not only fraught 
with great iiij list lee to tlie liighei grades, hut ealeul ited to pioduee a very 
in]unous change in the s)‘«tein ol lewird lor long seivn i^s, that has hit hello 
])ro\edth{ best prolivdion of nnpatronised woith, and und(*i the operation 
ol vvlneli the British Hag has been home trniniphantlv on alj^iosl eviay sea. 

Il was with eoiivK tioiis like tin se. Sir, tliat I fust addressed vou in (lefeim© 
of the rights ol the senior Adi.iiials, and it is wWli sipnlar sentiments ttmt 
1 sliall now endeavour to show tlie injustice and iniililitv ol depriving the 
giade of Viei -Admirals ol tlieir lung eslahlislud piomotion a grade that, 
with that of the R( ar-A(Uuiials, should unile, holli fiom prudential and 
honourable motives, to discoiuige any stem ol aibiUary rejection, m 
matter by whom exercised, so long as party spiiit is known to influence even 
the highest order of minds. 

But previously, I an^ anxious to disclaim every seeming allusion to the 
existing Board of Admirall}, while aitmitting the truth of your remaiks on 
the injustice evinced on former occasions, and thence inferring that a repeti- 
tion of such injustice may bo Icaied from other Boaids. For, in truth, my 
remarks have nothing personal, or even individual, in them, hut aie eipudly 
applicable to every Board, whatever may be the reigning politics; while, 

2 C 2 
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independently of other considerations, I should be exceedmgly unwilling to 
insinuate the least disiespect of so many honourable men, and particulaily 
when one ol them is the son of that distinguished officer whose piofessional 
iesouic(s, while I knew him, had no piidllcl m the fleet, and to whose kind 
offices I was tlien greatly indebted the late Sii Thomas Tiouhudge. 

And now. Sir, after this,, pei haps unnefcssaiy, explanation, I turn with 
inercased conhdeiuo to combat the unjust and illusuo piopositions for what 
IS raetaphoneall} called nmnowm^ the Vice-Adiniial s list, in older, as it is 
cleverly and pliusibly expiessed, Hiit none im> he laitl^er piomoled but the 
Hite ol tliose who h ive “ hi ived tin bittle and the biee/e 

In the tcim conncctcfd as it hcip is with that of winnoioxn^^ wo 
cannot, I thinlv, but pictiiio to oui selves the piocess of sepaiating the veiy 
iinebkt giain liom some that is infc iioi, and moie that is litlle bettei than 
chaff, though 1 am \ei> 1 ii from thinking the vviitei had any such meaning 
in view , and at all (.vents it should be leojlleded, that while all cannot be 
the the ie]ec ted gi iin, and iv(n the veiv chaff, have then uses and 
then value in the cstimalion of mankind, and, that without a metaphor, 
the simple fa^ t of an offn ( i not having Ivul an oppoitunity to distinguish him- 
self, or not hav ing been fiequenll} i inplov ed alio it, can be no pi oof of deficit nt 
7eal Ol tilent, in a countiy whew., attoiding to raanv parts of youi Jouiii il, 
Ritual and aiistotiatic influtnco e\eu iso an ovei whelming po^f^ on the 
fate of the olReois ol both piofessioiis , and that it is not the meie accident 
of an individual having been born without inv pielensions to tithei, that 
can justify those in powei when dtpiiving him of that piomotion which his 
always been coiisideied a sat red light 

And lieio now let us dispassiou itely inquire, — foi the attainment of what 
important objttt is it pioposed to inflict this baicfued iniustico ^ 

Why, principally and m effect, as it seems, that youngei men may be 
enabkil to obtain moie rapid piomotion by putting the oldest vctoi ins out 
of the way an expedient that lemimls us of the pi aetici s of certiin not 
very civilized nations, who mike no seiuple iif violentlv getting i id of then 
aged as soon as they deem them an nuumbiance But, Sii, how much 
moie easy and natui il it would be iii oui (asc to let the old Admn ils (on 
tiUiue to enjoy the custom irv adv nitages of lingthcmd devotion to the sii 
vici« for the shoit leinamdei of then hve-^, as oui fathcisdid before us, taking 


caic,. of couise, to emjdoy none but the ilitc among them. 

And what is the assi^med luslificationof this most extraoidinaiy measure ’ 
Is it indeed to he found in the st itcmcnt, that an Aelmiial died leiently who 
had her n moie than 'iO veais on hilf pa), and anolhei atleist 40 — that is, 
piobahlv, in point of fact, one who had been 40 and the othei moie than 00 
ycais unfeelingly excluded fioiii the cn] 0 )mentol any comm ind eithei on 
shore ornfloit, wheie honoms oi iiehes weie to he obtained, m spite of all 
their supplications foi emplo>nunt, while othei s,iinoic voung and moie foi- 
tunately endowed, vveic constantly gi ititied with commands ^ 

Foi the truth of this piobabilitv, I boldly appeal to eveiy one acquainted 
with the spii it Iiiat flies OUI naval oflieeis tiom the lowest to the highest 
rp^nk, whctlui uiidc\ oidpiiiy circumstances sueh an exclusion fioin the 
active duties of the 11 pi of essioii is not always deemed the gieatest misfor- 
tune in tlie power of tlie Admualty to inliiet^ And if so, suicly, Sii, 
however valid an aigument foi leqeGtion, so many ycais of professional 
Hiaction may he deemed in the sekction foi high command, it ncvei can be 
fairly admitted as i justification foi depriving the vetoian suffeioisof the only 
consolation lem lining behind — the laiik and pay of the higher giades ’ ^ 

But still it may be ti iiimplnnlly exclaimed, All inivate consi(leratlpil&^ 

must give way to the public good * 

And yet we well know that fiat juHitia,iuat coelum, has not hem 
without Its aclvoe ites on olbei occasions , and it is yet to be pioved to what 
extent the public can bo mjuied by the eontinuance of an ancient custom, 
that revvaids extra 01 dinaij length of sen ices or devotion to the puhlA: sei- 
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vice, with a rank that costs nothing, and an additional pay that does not 
exceed ten shillings a-day, given to a few aged veterans who have so often 
in perilous times been lauded as the glorious defenders if not the saviours of 
their country. ^ 

And is it really, then, this ten shillings a-day that now stands between them 
and a mighty people’s justice ? And are all tht>thanksof Parliament and the 
national gratitude come to this ?— a mere matteV of a few pounds per diem, 
virtually pledged to them as the price of their blood and unparalleled 
achievements ? Cnn this paltry sum b% deliberately withheld by the same 
people who are at the same moment cheerfully giving iwentfj mill tons ster- 
ling to comjiensate the planters cyi the other %ide of the Atlantic, in order 
that freedom may be enjoyed by the slaves in the West India islands? Can 
these same generous people, I say, now wish to dt‘prive of their aucicnt 
right to iiromotion the very chiefs of the men who mainly pres(‘r\(ul these 
\ery islands under British dominion, and these very sla\es for the blessings 
of Bntisli emancipation? No, Sir, it is not credible, and we must therefore 
necessarily look for some other injury tliat will bo done to the jmblic, of a fur 
ditfereiit kind. • 

JVrhaps, as the ingenious writer suggests, the real injurv is to be found 
in the^LToat lyimhei of otiicers devoted tt) the service of their country a 
strange ilind of injury, and one that is eiiiioiisly dcmuninaled the cloii^gmg 
of the lists. But in what consists tlie injury of tins rlo^^^i/ti* f — when di»l 
it ('\er ])re\ciit our Heels from rciiew’iiig their triuiuphs ? Tins uiuuoidahlo 
ac'*iiniula(jon of numbers, w'e all know, was the olispring of lengthened wars 
and uiiiiaralleled vietoru's ; and that this same vhugiiig is an impeaidnnent 
of long standing. But still we ask, how or where has this, iiiiputod clogging 
opeiated as an injury to the public good? For supposing the lists were 
iiiimeasurahly more clogged, still, is it not distinctly admitted in the very 
paper under discussion, tliat they who appoint to high commands arc un- 
fettered by the lists, and at liberty use Ihoir own discretion ? And what 
then have they to coiiii)lain*of, but the more onerous duty of selecting from 
greater numbers ? And even granting that the Aduiiral’s list are chajj^ 
crammed to sutlocai ion, will it be contended that nothing but Hags at the 
main can obtain great Mctorios? Why, what thou wore the victories of 
St. Yincciit, tlie Nile, and 'J’rafalgar ? No, vSir, tins imputed clogging of 
the Admirals list may he laid hold of by a description of reformers, \ery 
diHi'rcnt from your Correspoudent, to save the e:^icnse of the whole grade 
of Admirals ; hut it cannot bo fairly brought to prove that, without the pro- 
jic-icd winnowinn^ we lune no chance of obUiinjiig future victories. 

But siiU it may be said, “ facts in themsches are most stubborn things," 
and that, owing to the clogging of the lists, the Admiralt) could not find a 
successor to Lord Collingwood. Risum icneatis, ainici ! Public men some- 
times give strange reasmis for their conduct, and Collinguood, who well 
knew that the navy of no age or nation ever contained a more hjileiidid con- 
stellation of prolessional wortli, might well reiterate his surprise at the 
alleged diHlculty. 

Now, Sir, instead of appearing to make any invidipus selection from dis- 
tiinmisiied living characters, or from those that are no longer living but in 
tluf memory of their country or the records of her glory, let me simply ask, 
how is it possible to glance omu- the tabular view, in the very article before 
us, without being struck with liic brilliant name of Saumarez ? ^ 

Wm. Ricketts, Captain, R.N. 

Erratum in my last.— For I/Oricnt read St. Vincent. 

Colonel Murraij on Promotion to Commissions from the Ranks. 

Mr. Editor, — In general it is better that our Service should leave that 
of tvery other country to arrange its own concerns without interference or 
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comment ; but an oider lately issued by General Evans to the Auxiliary 
Aim> has not impiopcily attiactcd iiotKO and animadvcision here, and 
amonjist others those ot youi Journal 

llie iLusoii in this c isc \vh> the inteiteienee and comment usually so 
piopcily avoided by ns is pistitied, is, that oui Si ivuc has been m an oliitial 
and public mannt i sen )usl}^ \ npcadied 

Geiieial Evans (bv le m ol the Kinj^ of En^lind) < ommiiuls an aimy of 
an ally of Great Bnt iin , that nm^ (b> hi^ M ijesty s sanction) is m a peat 
put compost d ol Biitish sLibjKts lu bolds i ink, and I belie\e, after tins 
seivice IS ovei, will a”un uitive half pi} is i British ofluei. 

Now, not as an induiduii not isaiunibciof Parliament— but as an 
officer under all the above ptculi u eiKumstnuis — (roni i il Evans has pub 
lished an oidti, tin olt ii me unn« ol Ihi ihn I pni^iipliol vihich is, t) 
promulj»ate to the Spanish suvict, (oi wliidi the An\ilinv Aim} is put,) a 
direct inipi athiiK iit ol tht justui tint tlU Biilish sokliii utiivfi in oui 
Army of which obsci\i — (u lu nl Ev ms s o\mi sovcici^n, llu Kiiu^ ol 
Eiif^land, is lit id Whin (leiici il Fv ms wiote that onhi, it w is oni thiin* 
aiiioni^-t a trie dl mmv othcis he 1 ultc^doon ii tut scink^.iUkI thculoie 
peihdps it would he 1 ui not towcijh it so sc nipulousU is il it hid been 
issued at i moment ol moie Itisnlc But the mist iitiinc ol m mcovsidti iti 
oidei iso/kiitliil its coiistcpu iH ( s an st n )us that its it il tendduv i^ ml 
that \Ahith IS coiPcmplilcd and th it it is not to \)c ic mtditil I } uuiit 
Lea\ 111 ,^, tlieic loic , the ([iiestion ol tlic piopiict} oi impiopiulv ol (leiiiiil 
Ev ins s issuiii,^ tint oidti I nu in the p ii ijili abuse illudccl to, loi ol 
Ills n^ht to issue the icsl ol the oidei I do not llniik the ic is mv ctucstion — 
1 will tiiocCLcl to oil 1 i tew obsen itions upon its tnobiblt dkcl ( ii the 
discipline ol the Biitisii Aimv, which is the nniii jioiiit ol the subpd thU 
toneeins us As m humble opinu n 1 im, Sii not one ol those wJio think 
that order ( dll Inse anv iniuii )us < 0 el upon oui Stiviee , bee luse om dis- 
tiplino rests on a turn louiidilion iiidMnl oiilei dots not I line t0 3fto)d 
opnnoii of tlu , 4 Uiei il stiist of Ibitisli sddicn t ) belie se tlu} e m be c isily 
induced to witlidi i\v then eonfidtiiee fioui tho^e anthoiities, which have so 
long and so bentficiill} idmiiiisteitel iheii iiitiusts 

And uj)on wlnt gieunel is il suppised they iie to w illidi iv\ then eon 
fideiieo and adopt a new found pies me e Meich on the ojimi in of eei- 
taiiih aelevci and hiase oliieci, but one who his still his exiieiieiice to 
acquire as dud of an amv 

Il tilt (hsnplme ol the Biitish Aimv is such tint ont piiignph cm 
upset It, let It but iii ni} humble oiunion, it would Jcqmie many a 
column ol paiagiaplis to nnki anv imtncs^ion on it 

The diseiplme in oin Aim^ is not moie enloieed by ili cue from aiilbonly, 
than established b> e nc iiuisl iiiees ol positive wellaie to the suidiei But 
let us look to piornotion lieuii tlic i mbs * 

Let us begin with this wi w uit i lame eoipoi il , will it at a vciituic be 
the lust mill — the sceoiicl the thud— oi even the lour th oi lifth, that, il 
vve mike him a 1 mce coipoi il, e iii hold that siUntioid 

Whs , then, IS this -m 4ic foui oi lisesse ( umol take at a vi ntuic, some 
of them, at least, I am eons meed aie good solduis ’ vSiniply loi this lea- 
son that iht qualities wlm h iinkc i good piisate soldier elo not alsv lys 
ihaefoK in ike csem a gool 1 uitc eoi penal , bee lUsc for that we want a new 
quality not e died upon beietotoie , ’haiiidv, the sense to cxeicise authoiit} 
Thus, then the iiumbei to thiose the 1 inee-coipoial Jiom is not in 1 u.t, 
that which it appeals it fmt , it is not the svhole tioop oi company, but 
only a lirnUtd nuinlu i of men siijhijoi to the othcis in sense 

IJdvmg established tlii^ name , tint a single ste p ol promotion leqniics 
a highci (lescnption of ihibtics toexeicise its duties, so often as sve adsance 
a step Vve dim rush piopoilionatcly the numbei liom whom sve can choose, 
and It may he rem uked, m piopoition to the height in the scale of intellect 
tcquiied, shall ve find ihc dilheulty ot supplying those possessed of it 
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increased ; because the possession of high faculties is very rare : and this 
^ the case not only in j^ift, not only in Silence, but in every profession and 
in every trade, and evcui in e\£ry art. 

Suppose then we had to choose an oiricer ; I think, that as we had several 
file to f^o down before wo armed at the lance-corporal, wc ma> look o\cr a 
fi[()()d many non-commissioned oflicers before wc arrive at one to make our 
otficor. * • 

Why, many of tho^e non -commissioned oliicers arc c\cellon1 and most 
respectable men?— I ^rant it with pleasure, ami would promote their interest 
to tlu‘ utmost point to winch it could b?‘ pushed with pioprietj ; but there 
IS a proviso in tlie ofliccniij^ the Briti‘'h Arniy»\vhicli cannot be reliiKpiislicd, 
and wdii(‘li has contributed more ^haii aiiylhiin^ to the bi<»h lionoiii and uii- 
bleniished reputation of the Biitisli Army ; and Ibis is llie iinaiiable rule 
in our service, that he who Inibls His Majesty’s commission shall noj only 
discharjifc his duties as an otlicei^ but ob^erxe* the beluuiour and conduct of a 
goiitlemaii. To this a libiual education and some acquaintance with the 
habits of polished lite aie almost iiKlisjicnsable. 

But there is no regulation lliat^entiiely ])re( hides promoti )n from the 
ranks ; and 1 should he sorry if tbeie were any sneli insinmouiil able bar to 
singular merit ; but that promotion ot Ibis kind should lu* lare is essential, 
else if xyiuld ‘virtually annul that piiiuiple wliieli has hitherto so much 
conduceifto exalt the charac ter of British oliicers. 

For oliicers raised by then nnuat Iroin the laiiks, 1 alwavs have cut er- 
leiiied respect and regaid ; but I liave sometimes had r(‘jsou to regret that 
tlioir promotion did not eoiitrihute to their vvellaie, hut rather entailed dif- 
iiiiilties on llimn which m their previous niou* h)\\l\ ,iud safe rank they 
iinglit have escaped. 

But whilst we ourselves an‘ so piopeily smisitive to aggressive remarks 
on our discipline, let Us abstain hom giving cause of similar complaint ; 
reproach is certain to cngimder iiimnatum : and the ainiy of (SeneiMl 
Evans and the General hatiselt have not in this counliy been disciissi'd with 
fair criticism, since discipline can be only' piogies^ivc, «iiul the peilectum of 
an aiiny the woik ot time. 

We may disapjirove ot the policy of the eiiijiloymeiit ol the Anxiliarv 
Aimy, and vvish it altogether w it h<li awn tioin an iintow.iid cause; yet siiie’v 
it is not right that W(* should deem British siiliji'ds when thus emjdoyed 
alien to our hearts, revile their success, ami exult over Ihtir iiiisloilune, 
reckless of the reputation of our counlrymeii m* Spam, where once their 
fame was the admiration ot the woild. 

Wimbledon, Oct. 11, lb35. I am, STr, your obedient Servant, 

* JJhXRV Muiut.yY. 


yotf's on u)mr Points fonneded with the 1 mproieinrnf of the Si/^fnii 
of J)i SCI pli nr in the Ainuf. 

Mr. Editor, — The attention of tliose who do, as w'ell<is of those who do 
not, know much of the suhiecl ot inditary distiplim , liaviiig lieen turned 
towards it in the last session ol parliament, one ( aiiTiol hut tiel some hesita- 
tion at olleiTiig any reiiiaiks ujiou it to the ymlilic, vvh“n tliev, perhaps, aro 
to be shortly so much hettei inlormed upon it by the iiublicalion of the 
results of the Mihlaiy Commission ^f Imiuirv. The public voice seems 
principally directed against the continii nice of tlogn^iiig in the arm y^ on 
the ground of its ciiiel ami degiading iiatuie, without eoiisideiing, as in 
common reason should he done, that whilst there arc individuals in the 
service whom fear atone will u'straifi, such pain musl be held in threat over 
them as will tend effeclually toieslrain them ; and that with imm of drunken 
and debased habits, and coarse tastes and ieelings, there is usually nothing 
moral or intellectual to work upon ; there is really nothing hut their bodies 
to^deal with, and then corporal punishment becomes essential ; and where 
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it docs so, I cannot imagine one preferable to the regulated mode of dogging, 
combining, as it does, severe temporary pom with as little risk as possible of 
permanent in]ury , and offering a prompt, ready, and terrible speotacle of 
the just ( onsequeiices of debasing crime, or daring mutiny ; for to mch 
(a9fi\ ti should be strictly confined^ and, as far as my experience goeSf U 
s^ene tally ?? so. 

It Is ol the utmost importance to restrict corporal punishment to those 
debased or inutmous cbaiacteis, to whom alone it tan justly or beneficially 
be applied a man should nevei be degraded by a flogg'ing, he should be 
dcgi acted by his oun conduct bcfoieit Coipoial punishment used 1o bo 
abused this is one chiei lea^i in peihaps lor its being now an object of such 
blind as well as general ineision Although my expciience as a military 
man has been Imiited to times of peace, it has not been short (neaily twenty 
^taii), and 1 Jla^e made the piofcssion inv stud} , and I am sorr} to say 
that I think that the discipline ol the British aimy cannot lie maintained, 
chpcciulhf in the fields without (orpoial punishment Some i die ^ debased^ 
and sensual charade is mil no mote be reclaimed by confinement or moral 
ehmphiie, unsuppoited by the dread of bodily pain, than suine will be 
kept from wallowing in the mire by being occasionally locked up in a stye 

It must be allowed, houe\cr, that since the war the chaiacter of the Bri- 
tish aimy has changed and is (hanging with that of the coniniunii>y whence 
itisdiiun it IS moie reading, iiupiiiing, and leficcting and it is fre- 
(jiic lUly appt aled to in popular prints \nd by popular kadcis in terms which, 
addiessed to a inoic inllaniinahlc soldieiy, would piobably ha\c &et11ed the 
(liKstion of discipline, h} the destruction of it , and with it, asaneccssaiy 
< oiistquciRc, ol the peut, older, and sccuiit) ol societ} The piaclu e of 
n disciplnu is also dunged, and (oipoial punishment is seldom it e\ei 
inllKted hut in cases imptriousl} demanding it But the lime is come, as 
IS geneiall) allowed, when a gene id revision ol e>ur svstemol discipline, 
with IV lew to its adapt ihon to the alkiv d state both of the army and com- 
munilN , IS wanted lowiids this adaptation something hdb Ik eu already 
(lone in the intioduetion of e lassification as to chaiacter, and the distiibution 
oi lenaids at the teiminalion of the soldiei s service, as well as, on the 
ot’ ei hanel, in fines upon drunkennes®, and in the permission of discharges 
veitli Ignominy, although, fiom pecuniaiy consideiations, the latter with loo 
spaiing a hand Yet valuable improvements as I think these approaches 
to a ‘system of moral in piefeience to one of exclusively coeicive discipline, 
tlieie ipppu to mo to bi still some cneumstances, most materially ailecting 
the sohiiei s character, veiy little touched upon 

Hu fii^t d these, and one of the most iirpoitant, is the mode oftrecruit- 
ing the aimy If it be wished that the soldier should be a person highly 
‘•ensitivc to the motives of honour and dishonour, il he is to be influenced by 
the sense of sliamc and the dicad of disgrai e, surety he should not be taken, 
as lb too often (although very far fiom always) the case, from the most 
degraded and shameless classes of the community if he is to be sober, 
mdustiious, and hustwoitliy, aie the piospeets of a gay, free, and easy life 
a license to debaucheiy - uiiiestiained by the eje of parent, master, or 
fnend, and only liiniteil by a steady disehaige of occasional military duties, 
and the legulitcd reciuiri ments of military discipline, — are these the mo- 
tives likely to piocuie to the aimy recruits of the (character contemplated’ — 
the'-e motives, too, iiiged to a half^drunkcn man in a pot-house, by some 
old ind cunning dtbiut lice, who began Ills own career on such principles, 
and piobably continues it on no bettei ’ 

I believe it to be mudi oftener the piomise of women and wine (or liquor), 
and the glitUi of military diess, which make soldiers of our idle and dissipated 
youtn, thin any sobei or serious motives whatever, and it is only the change 
produced in such characters by time, and the steady and judicious applica- 
tion of disc,j)lmc, that gives to the British army its high character : and 
indeed the spiut cl a part of these remarks might be justly applied higher 
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than to the toldiers of the army. In case of war, if not before, I think that 
®Dhstment, or, correctly speaking, military seduction, as a means, 
and the only one too, of recruiung, the army will be found as insufficient as 
it appears to me unworthy. Draughts from the militia for limited service 
(say for ten years), with bounties to volunteers, a prospect of honour and 
reward in the service, and pension or recompeyse after it, seem to me the 
proper means of placing and maintaining, in lime of war especially, the 
British army on a respectable footing. 

I do not see why, Britons should not be required to serve on land as well as 
on sea in the cause of their country. Inhere be not enoufih public virtue in 
the country to sanction such a measuie in any war into which the state ou^ht 
to enter, the nation will deserve to* go down hill m the woi Id, Another very 
important circumstance affecting the soldiers chaiacler, is the classification 
of the Army. I have said something has been done towards this, in the 
placing the soldier s character under various heads of description,— such as 
excellent, very good, good, indifierent, bad, very bad. This is very well as 
a commencement, but the rc\iards of character are principally piospective, 
and with reference to a period, wljich to many a reciuit piohably never 
arrives, and he may often think never will arrive, the peiiod of his discharge. 
The motive to good behavioui is not, theiefoie, suHiciently stiong, especially 
to meif e»|hstea under the in tlueiice ot such ojiposite ones, as the desire of 
the picsont enjoyment of a gay, easy, and careless InV ol e\<‘itemcMit. 1 
would add to the prospective motive (and it ispaitially done, as I have seen, 
vv.Ui good effect"'') the piesent inducement of superioi iinvdeges and iiidul^ 
gences graduated in part by the scale of character. 


The following I conceive to be Uie system putty generally acted upon in the 
inst nice to which I allude. The characiois of the men are distinguished as 
plaiy, ^cry good, good, iiidiffertnt, had, very bad. To be an ewinplary chaiacter, a 
man must have been iwche out ol the defaulters* book ; vi/ duiing that time 

lie must not have committed any offence which should bo rcgisured against him, or 
subject him to punishment. One such offence removes him, at /east, to the next class 
below; viz. to that of very good. And a year must elapse during which he must 
not have committed an offence deserving military punishment before he can be rem- 
stated ns exemplary. To prevent such severe com^ijuences coming upon a man by 
surprise, iiidt'pendently ot this rule being made known amongst the men, a very 
trivial offence would in the first instance subject him to warning only, afterwards the 
penalty would be inflicted. To be veiy good, a man musf have been six months, in a 
b inilai sense, faultless. Men of these two degrees of chaiacter are considered as 
more especially entitled to have and mdulgeiice than the others, and as being motd 
7tspei table; although leave and indulgence are not confined to men of these classes. 
Indeed the privileges of the seveial classes aie by no means nicely defined. For this 
supeiior authority would jicrhaps be wanting, but at piesent there is little more tliun 
d distant approximation to fhe system 1 venture to recommend. In stating the dis- 
tributi'iii of chaiactiT existing on the 20th Septemlur last m the body of men I 
.illucle to, T do not mean to give it as the result of this partial and impcifect adiqi- 
tion of the classification principle alone. No doubt many cno^mstauces affect the 
charactei of bodies of men as well as ol individuals ; neither would I found agencial 
rule upon induction from a single instance, even wer’b thaf instance a more perfectly 
applicable one than it is ; but so far as it goes, it gives a presumption m tavoui of 
the classihca^ion principle here recommended, that in that instance out of a total 
ot 81 men, 46 weie exemplary, and 26 very good characteis ; i. e there were 72 out 
ot 81 men who would have been in ray firs! class as tar as J.heii'chaiactcr was 40 n- 

ccined. . « ^ , 

The following aie some further particulars probably in some degree influential iii 
piodutiiig this lesiilt, ar connected with it. The characters were— exemplar) , 40 , 
very good, 26; good, 2; i ml life rent, 2;* bad, 3; very bud, 2— total, 81. Ot these 
36 were English, 28 Scotch, 14 Irish, and three foreign. The tlirec foieigneis 
were soldiers* children born abroad. There were married with leave of the com- 
manding officer, 25 ; married without leave, 14— total, 39. There were 0 ol up- 
wafds of 21 years' service) 7 of 14 dittoj 39 of 7 dittO; 29 under 7 ditto. Theie 
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Defining the degrees of eharacter, pnncipUy by the period during which 
a soldiei has been fiee fiom blame, and tnereby avoided appeann^^ named 
mthe defAUUera' book, or confined in the ^uard-room, 1 would ^lant to the 
highest class extensive indulgences as to leave, as well as privileges as to 
trust and confidence on duty,— less to the next, and so on to the lowest point 
on the scale of good. In the descending scale ol bad, 1 would, on siraihii 
pnnciplest apply a giailuall) increasing seventy of punishment, until m the 
last, composed exclusively of the most degiaded and obstinate chaiatteis, I 
would admit liability to corpoial punishment. In ipp)ying the s( ile ot 
rewaid or punishment, 1 do not mean tint in the good eldest s Iheie shall be 
no punishment but that of do eending one oi moie i hisses ( ilthough in the 
first class I would, as now is the ease with non eommissioned olliccis make 
sudijirevious degiadalion aneotssaiy condition ol all othei punishiiKnt), but 
I would havedistiiK tivepiuilegts, as to lewaid and punish nieiit, ittaehcd to 
each class as compaied w it h the next above, and the nt\t below it loin 
classes might peihaps suffice loi this puipost Ihe fust, limited to 
of cerimu SPivi ( and nan (.ommi'-sioncd olbccis, without icgaid to mivkc , 
all ot high chaiaetci, (fui 1 to )ul(i kttp ifip da^stfuatK ?i bif (hamda onhf 
distinct Jiom all oUitt ) sliould lompiisi the excellent and very good It 
would contain those ineiitoiious ddurs who, though not foituinlc enough, 
Ol quahliod enough t) be non e mimissioucd otlieeis, should ^tih el inn 
lewaid and honoiu. lliey should vveu a mcdil, oi othei distinguishing 
badge, and recc ve addition il p ly ot one ptnnv pti diem addtliu/ial pen/ 
being (onfined to this (kiss llie second tliss should lonliin ill ^ol 
dieis below a celt un model lU standing as to s< nice and nut lonci in the 
scaleol chaiactei thin i^ood and all soldicis ilso ibove th it st Hiding, ind 
not hi^hfi as to ch iiac tei th in go d 1 In se sh mid not he h ible to funs 
by w ly of punishment Ihe habitucd dn/nkaids et ‘ hex genus omn 
should n )l ht ( f it Contiiieiru nt to ) iil might ilso be pioptih dsdlovcd 
as a punishment loi this ell sa Hut scum in this sc < lud diss should 
entitle to me tease of penj en jnomofion Ihe taud el iss should be hihle to 
all punishments extept Hogging mil the Imilh alone to Hogging It 
appeals to me that i cfcssitication on iJnsc jnineiplts would illy i use 
the Aimy in the estimation ot the nition, imt»io\e the. dese iiption ot the. volun- 
tiei leeiint*- toi it, and meet in>tlu most satislaitoiy manin i, the oh)C( tioiis to 
(orj)ordl punishmeut. Ihe tear oi losnng cl iss would hi a most poweitul 
adelitional stimulant to good eondiut Jtxtiaoidinai) biiMiy, i quility 
only oce ision illy to he exliibited, fehould li ive spec i il levi nils in me el ds ind 
jnesents, — but not alone affect the elassi/uafion of a a Idtci Iheie aie two 
other eiieunistances mateiiilly alleeting the soldiei s chuactei which I 
fcbcdl briefly touch u])on,— the enliatment toi life, and the chicks upon ni'ii- 
iiage With regard to the enlistment foi life, — m ine\])eiienccd, foolish, 
peiliaps dissipated 1 id ol eighteen yeais, is talked into silling hiiusell toi all 
the seiviceable part ol Ins life to be a soldiei II is ntiessaiily abiigiin 
which, tioiii his youth and inexpeiitncc, he is unqualified to make In the 
couise ot a tew yir is, the tiee, eisi, and eaieless lik ot a soldiii jiills, he 
wishes to he stiMcly and to many, (i not unhiquent lonioimtant as lai as 
my knowledge ot the seiMcc goes ) lie finds his mam ige opp )sed h> the 
legulitions ot the senice, ind the liown ol his commanding oIIkci , and, if 
he 7iti Litheless many, it is to lead a life of agmai aUd nitstn/ upon the 
small n sidue of his pay allemed as pocket 7H inty, aftei peiynig fen his 
mess and nteessaiu lie may not ct cn hie fUDilh his ui/c, but by stealth, 

were 0 iioii-ioniinibstoutel ofht(.rs of whom 4 wtie l^nghshj^ 3 Scitch, and 2 lush 
Of tae inirneel with leave, ') wiie non coiiiMissioiied othcers 

IheiH w IS a library ol s me or 60 volumes attaehed to this body of men, of 
which the V nay Magi/ines seemed the moie geneial lavoiiriks 

* The oldest boidieis of this class arc those oi 21 yeais bciviee, an additional 2d. 
as at piesouf. « 
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(luring the day. These are great hardships, not presented to his eotisidera- 
tion on his entering the serMoe, and not likely to he duly weighed by him 
then, if presented ; — still ho rt bound for life to the service, and thus almost 
compelled (unless he volunteers to carry about with him a hovel full of 
niisery) to the life which monks are said to lead, in conbef^uence of (although 
in opposition to) ilicir vows. This is decidedly calculated to excite an extra- 
ordinary passion for reckless debauchery in t^ie Army, and it works its 
effectj Too, and is too poweriul a principle of evil to be counteracted alto- 
gether by any system of discipline. ^ha\o known officers to wish their 
Mild characleis to inairy, in order that they might be thereby, as tlie> often 
are, steadied ; at the same timej^lmt they wituld ticl thoiiisehes compelled 
to refuse their permission to the marriage, and sub] eel it to eveiy punisli- 
moiit they could inflict. It would be some renied\ to this, if men of tlw first 
class, as 1 ha\e described it, weie to be allowed tlicir discliaige after ten 
years serMce, on the lei ommemlalion of Ibeir commanding officers, or, if 
fhr pnnlen^r uj juuirifui" m re /o he utiadud iu this (lass, iiivler l/ie con- 
dition, \[u\\ an in lifing pirqtud, iaUen ai'i'ordin^ to iostei. fi(on the mm lied 
m(0\ should sl(>ef) in hturafks uheik leqmred. 1 am fuither of (uniiuui that 
an enlistment loi ten \eai% instead of for life, with leisonable induce- 
ment to good, ( liaia ‘teis to \ohinteu* IcI* Ide at tlie end ol that peiiod, 
would lu'ipieferable to the pieseiit s\steiu. Ikil this k a sid>|tcl involving 
tvio niaii)^ cunsidei.it ions to be furthei eiiteied mtohtji, ainl much ol the 
foregoing is not not essai d> < onuected w itli if. 

Not to tediously pioloiig tins ailich*, 1 lom hide willi fins remaik, tbit the 
iihiuiiing, entid/ing spuit ol tlie'-e limes, ie(|imes that tin* ( \aniple and 
eiicomagemeid, both in ( indiut and conveisalion, of th(‘ administiatms of 
a mditai> disi iplim‘, becoming jicifom more and inoie of a moial iliar.nhoi, 
should go wdli the exeicise ol Iheir .uilboiilv. That this is ahead> felt and 
acted upon, theie is little doubt, but evei) sUp to \aids exciting self-esteem 
in tlie soldiei will e ill toi a caiefid i*\hil)itiou of it on the ^lail of the otlicei. 

Having aluadi (altliongli some foiu oi live }oai‘' back) found tlie columns 
ol the Liiitt‘d SeiMce douinal open to my ])en, undpr the fn tilious name of 
Mentor, or Piibli< ola, 1 make bold to si iid this paper under ni) ovv n. 

J. A. GiLHiKi, Lieul. Royal Aitdleiy, 

U), Montpellier Villas, Clieltenliam, 

Oct. 3, lyJ ). 


Hialtfi of Tioop'i in the JJ ( si Indh 9 . 

Mr, Editor, — I have lead v\ith niinh mU^esl and attention the Iciteij, 
ot that aCle and exctlleiil pliy Milan, Dr. Wdham EeigU'-soii, v^lllcll have 
ajipeaiedin some late Nuinbeis ol the United Seivice Jouinal. 

I have long < oii'-ideneik Di . Feigusson .is seeoiid only to the late Di. Jack- 
.soii, (and no iii.m evei la homed so assiduoiisly to pi aiiote the happiness and 
])iesei\e the Inis ol our Uouiiti} s biave dcleiideis, as did that amiable and 
ill-iequited phd inthiopist,) and tlieu lore eveiy iem.uk vartia h he may make, 
Ol suggestion wliuli he max • llcr,claiud the seiious attention of cveiy uicdi- 
cal ofiuei 111 the aiiiiv. I have some know linlge of oi!li \Vi‘sl India C’olonies, 
and 1 must say that all Di. Eeigussoiis obseix .itioiis with legaid to the 
iinporlaneeof theblai'k tipop'^ iiid the bestwa> ol impioving their eflieiency , 
are, according to my views, aiiclly a))|)licable and coiiecl. But in his last 
letter which I have se.ii, (that in youi Number foi ^gust,) and in vvhidi 
he ti eats ol the dieting and m magemeiit of Europeans, lie does not, in my 
opinion, enter into the suhjiet with that niiuute consideiation which it so 
especially dein.inds. * • 

The gieat impiovemeiits winch have been made in the cultivation and 
in the municipal aiiaiigemeiiis in all our West India Colonies — the beiieli- 
cial changes m the maiincis and customs of the white colonists, and in tlie 
habits and foehngs of the black population, have all tended to render them 
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not only more ai^reeaWe as residences, but have lobbcd them in a great 
measuie of all those inlluences ^hich Aveie supposed, and whu h indeed woie 
pioved, so baneful to European constitutions^ and I wiite advisedly when 
I say, that with common piudence, a man (or woman either) will live as long 
in any one ot the Windward oi Leewaid Islands, and eiijoy better health, 
than he will do in any pait qi Gieat Biitain or Iieland How comes it 
then, you will ask, that so many of our hi ne soldieis arc annually rut oft 
lu these Colonies^ This is the question to which 1 mean to diiect the atteii 
tion of the leaders of your Joiiinalj^and it is one to which I ho])e I shall bo 
able to draw the attention of the authorities, who havt the powei of iemed>- 
ing the evils that I am now about to point out 

The first thing that c 1 urns oui attention as afhctmg the health of the 
soldier, IS his hanack accommodation The hair icks gtnciill) aie citlici 
badly placed or aie defu lent m aceoinmodation. Wilhiegaid to situations, 
there IS almost no medium, they aic cithoi sunk in the lowest hollow ot a 
swamp, or peiched upon the pinnacle eif i high mount iiii Ihc lust w is 
chosen fioni a rceent lheoi> as to the heilth ot localities, uul the 1 ist lixun 
the doctrine that piev uled in the evU ijavs oi colonization Both oiniiions 
aie equally crioiieous, and both situatuns ciiuall} piejudiei il to the he aith 
of the ti oops,— the low one liom»the moistuio ed tin soil, and the high one 
fiom the dampness of the atmospluie Iho eoinpanie s ol the l^lth u^iiiitiit, 
pc idled on a hill in lobago aie just is unhe dth> is those in Inc sw iin[» 
ot St James, in Trinidul , ind iitaih as ii iu\ now die in llie loicl> Isl in I 
of St Viment s, as on the mud hinks of the Demei ir<i inei loi wli t S* 

A ineeiit s gains in point ot sod anil elimitc, is moic than eon leihilniced 
by the eligible situ it urn ind the cl jue ol \ Lite ( tion ih it h is be n itl mud 
111 the plan and coiistiuetion ot the new haiun ks at (Fne 1 e in) Cuoige 
town thanks to tint able ofliiei ind tint soldiei s liieiid, Lieut (iciiei il 
Sir B D Uiban, and Ins eqiulh distingin heel suecessoi, Su James Cu- 
michdcl Smyth • 

One would suppose that when time and the eh me nls lenden d the picsent 
confined and badh situited haiiaeks unfit lor fuitlui use, ad\ iiitigi would 
be taken ot oui mipioved knowledge, and tint bettei pi ms and inoie suit 
able loealitiea would be selected but uiifoitun lU L , tbeie ire some iiniuK 
feo satisfied of then own piianiount siipeiioiiti, and h tie been peimitted foi 
so long a period to enjoy that satisfae tioii that they hd\t become i illuus to 
all suggestions, howcNci^ieasonahlc, and ti cat as an insult any opinion m\en 
in opposition to then own naiiow views and peifeet ignoi nice of all tint 
can iiillucnte the health and efiieiency ol Ibc tioops And 1 am soi ly to 
add, that medical olhteis tefo often hesitate or appeal at vaiiancc in tluii 
opinions, and that, foi the sake of a quiet life, they will allow tin* engine ( i 
to follow his own whim Indeed, I hellt^c the new hospitil at Bnbieloes 
(the more immediate cone tin, as one would suppf se, of the medical oflicei) 
was planned and has been built without any < oiisullation oi appeal to the 
judgment of the Inspcetoi Geneial in the A\est Indies and th it, had any 
one oflered a lemJ^ k or suggested an impio\enient while the building w i, 
in piogrqgs, he would ^eiy soon have been gneu to uiideistund that he had 
no light to open his mouth, how aide soevei lie might he to judge ol wh it 
a imlitaiy Iwspital ought to be II, then, a medical opinion is not tliougbt 
neeessaiy with legaid to the plan oi situation of c\l\\ an hospital, how much 
le^s St) must it be with K gaid to a b<^iaek , and henee aiiscs iniie hoi wh it wc 
have to complain mniiodeiii days, and of the eoiilinuince of abuses whieh 
aic a disgiaee to the spirit ot the igc, and most piejudieiil to thw lit alth of 
the tioops The Baiiaeks tliioughoul the Witidwaid and 1 ceward Islands 
are, with a few exceptions, as I h i\c satil, eithei h idl) s tuated oi badly eon 
stiucUd And again, one would n itiiially suppo e that, in these time's of 
id’ciu s end peace, e^ely thing would be done to make llie soldier s situation 
in these barraeks (aiUeh as the} aic) as eomfoi table as possible Ihe 
annoyances witlnn the tiopics, that cannot be avoided, aic enough oi thvm- 
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sehcb, without beinp: added to hv the^ nesjlert oi inattention on the pait 
of the mihtiry aiitlioiitit-* The soldipis paillasses at Barbadoes, the head- 
qiiaitci'* ol the aiiny ind wheio all the duet authorities, tiiil and militaiy, 
aie loustintlv lesi Lnt, die lilltd with whit I pionounoe to be the most 
uneomloit ibli , tlie most unhealthy, and the most hlthv ingredient that is 
to b( found in e thei hemispheio It is the JnJiaii com husk in its crude 
stale and ]Uit as il is stiipped Irom the stalk Ihe stiff haid fi hies that 
mu throuj^h tin led — the knots uid (oids which thiy loiin, lendei it 
impossible foi tli( bod} to icst upm^sudi i bed with any tomfort But 
b( sides this thtse fibus, in tlu guen irid gi >wing state ol the com, ire the 

II itui il s ill gii iid< nil lei which a speiies ol insect ol tin bug lube deposits 
its e^gs and wlucb lu so gjTutiuiU d to the fibu lint they c innot he 
limned without tikiug out the st ilks iltogcllier llenii, when p|it into 
the soldici s pailli si is tlu y ue itpusint tin heat of Ills body coinhiiicd 
with tint )1 ilu chill iti so )ji Wings into hk tin filthy vtini in with vvliiih 
till Bail ick 1 ) )ins ind heildiiu nt ilw ly sw uinin^ Ihe solihei, tluitfoie, 
atBiihidiLs 111 idihlioii t ) a th Ill's mil olhii inno} lines has toeoiiUud 
against tin hitis lud iiiititioii < t Jhise hugs which no lonstintly ci iwling 
on ind ah ml Ins bod} in ouuiiiss iiumbtis And iniitcMite any sui- 
piise, dwe coiisid i 1 i i moini nt tli it •listless mil 11 msU ind tossing 
on hl^ otlniw^sL mist nm isy bid un ibli t) sltip hi slnuld think ol Hying 
iioiTi suth u ilu 11 iblt turn ids It is, tliciiioie, In common piaiticc 
ioi the sddnis to It nt tb n In Is — sti d liom then Ban ick moms, and, it 
1’ i iisktl tin seviiisl puiiisliint Ills pass tlicii nights m the gin-shops in 
cl unkcniKss uni bi ids, to be ( uiietl in the moining to the hospital, covered 
w itli wounds and buns s 

Wcie then 11 ) otlii iinudy 1 would siy it would he the greatest eco- 
nomy jDssilk iiisiintl} to supply e\ci} m in with a nnttiess aiidholstci 
ot hoiselnu horn hn^i nd But most 1 jitiinatel}, Su, Jaeiit -Colonel 
Diggi ns 1 Ic il tin 11th 1 ight Dia^ions i ,,dlxnt olfnti ind in honour 
able mil hum UK inui •mi dtei he was ippointed Biriack Mask r at 
fiubidois di lOMied i pioit ss hv which thi veiy in ilerial that, m its crude 
silk IS s) iiijuiDUs 1) the he ilth iiid loinlnt il the lio)ps, in ly be madi 
till yen hist ol m> y ^etible mil iviii mnnd substance lint his evii 
yet been us )\CKdl)i the stuthiig ol beds mil initticsscs J he pioicss 
IS easy ml simple ind tlu use ol C oh nel Dig^ens s piepiii 1 husk 
would le id t) such i s nm^ cl e jiciisc, tint the wonder only is why it has 
not bten hi ni^ht iiit^ gcnci vl us Jhe ^ de Di J n kson Ins well obsened 
mom ol Ills ibk woils lint li rathe time ot PioniLthous to the piescnt 
div elnstisi mciit 1ns been the I t ol the hu Able who suggest nmoy ition, 
cyen thS nmiyition ol iWine i-,>jd i'lis how tine' Ihe quantity ol 
Indian com iiusk usnl loi the stulhng oi ‘■ilh is he Is in Biib idols m 
ihout OO DUO lbs 1111111^1} , and tlu cost il nine shillings and one penny, 
tlu conli lit pii c 1 )i eviiy 100 lbs imi ils 220/ One hundiid pounds 
ol tbe loumioii husk iiiaki i lAdv pounds ol lb piepiud in^iedieiit so 
tint tlie liist e\piusL ol tliisli t would b 45/ nuie tln^ wlnt is now used 
But then, in 11 Iv ihe 1 1 suit Ihi iiuh husk Just) be lentwed every six 

III intlis tbe picpui I Im k will keep good loi tweiify veais 

1 he e\pi ns ol tbe pics nt in iti ual Im 20 }e us, will be . ^ . £4, 100 


1 he expense ol the pie^p ik 1 husk, foi ditto 150 

t • — n 

Ihe siving m money m .0 yens f 4 25o 


In Biitish Gunna th matlressis aie stulFed with dued plantain leayes, 
a veiy uiicomlo tibk di 1 tlioiigli miieh ck iner as to veimni thin the 
Indim corn husk '*'lins is iimwifd c\ciy tiio months Ihe numbei ot 
beds IS 880, and the expense ol one filling is 70/ 10s, the eontiaet piicc 
being 7s Gd loi eyeiv 100 lbs of the dried leaves The annuil ehirgi 
Iheiefoie loi the stufling oi the soldieis paillasses in Bntish Guiami is vciy 
newly 500/. Ihe expense of Colonel Dtggens & piepaied husk, at the Bu 
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badoes contract pnoe, would be s^out ISOt., and as this would last for 
twent) yeais, we should have a saving in this colony, m that peiiod,of more 
than 8000/ Youi readeis may well exclaim— can such things be^ I 
haic bi ought one of the Colonels mattresses to England, and shall send 
it to some le«^pectdble upholsterei s, where it may be examined. It is the 
most comfortable elastw bed I p\ei sh pt upon. 

The next thing that calls for remuk (and it is the most impoitant of all) 
IS the food of the soldiers in the West Indies In times ol wai, when laige 
aiinies had to be moied at piihaps ^ moments notice, and ulien necessity 
compelled the adoption of an) s}stcm, the most pi i(ti( able foi the piovision- 
ing of these aimics, the use o^silted meat and the othei ingredients which 
still compose the ration of the soldier was*all veiy propei , but that a sys- 
tem of, dieting so in]inious to the heilth ot the tioops ind so much moie 
expensive ti the (ouritiv should be contiuued and ])erse\eied in, is one of 
those anom ilies which 1 eontess e in neie* he accounted toi Moic than 
one hiltotthe diseases tint alleet oui soldieib in the West Indies and 
nine tenths ot the inoitilitv, aiise fiom the impropei food the soldiei is 
compclhd to live upon and the diunkenuess that it leads to A pool fellow 
is compelled to live loi hve d lys ot tin seven uj)on me it that has bei n 
liiidened and dcpiivocl of ino^t of its nouiishiiient h} salt Ihis food 
iiidiues i llmsl and ciivingln dunk that no hiimin (leature ran with- 
stand 1 have tiled the expenment a^im incl ignn and got ctheis to 
ti) it. I am not suipiised Ihtiefne it the iiiegul uities tint pievail 
imongst the tioops , I im only suipiisicl tint thev ue not gieitci, when 1 
(onsidci the way and raannei in whidi the soldui is fiist compelled to c it 
tint which IS sUK to pioduce so iiicsistible a dtsuc for drink I stole, Sii, 
upon the most undoubted tvidoiue, tint, thi lughout the whole ot ( ui Wind 
ward and Loevvncl Islmds the tioops nny hive fiesh meat every day, and 
at a much less (huge to thecouutiv than they c ui Inve salt nay that 
were a ceitain allow nice ra idc m monev instc id ol giving lations at ill, 
and each commanding ofiieer allowed to eonti ict^'tor the dieting of his men, 
on the spot wlieic they an stitioncd, moie tlnn fifty tliousand pounds 
pel annum might he saved in oni colonial expenditure Ihe tioops would 
become much moie lieilthy, and the casuillics would be lessened more 
than one half 

As long as we continue at peace with oui neighl ours, and the troops 
have only giiiison duty to peiform, provisions should ilways be contiacted 
foi, on the spot whcie the tioop** aie quaitcicd , and theie is not one Island 
in which we h ive a ^ uiison, that is not capable of furnishing ten times 
thequintity ot fiesh meat, and of every olhei aiticle of food that any such 
gaiiison can ever lequiie If the Covtinraent should hel disposed to entei 
upon Ihib iiiquir), 1 h ive the d liic idy foi then inspet tion lo show, fust, 
the iinmeii'^e snvmg in oui public expeiiclituic tlw gieat saving of human 
life, and the moial inipioveinent it would pioduce amongst the tioops them 
selves, by inci easing tlieii eomfoits and taking away one piuicipal source 
of all then cimiih^ and iiiegulanties , but moie especially by showing 
them tbit othei means aic studied foi then well being, than the threat of 
i court miiti il, or a long moial seimon in the shape ot a general older 
In short, Sii^ the souices of almost all diseases and the cause of all the 
iriegulaiities th it puvail in out West Indii colonics may be traeed to the 
foo(l which the tioops aie c orapeiled,.iby autlioiity, to put into their weakened 
and disordcied stomanhs 

I am, youi obedient servant, 

Oct. 1, 1835 ^ Humanitas. 

Commcjidet Burton n ^pccfinfj the Attack on Pigeon Island. 

Mh Editor — It wis not my intention to have returned again to the 
subject ol the operations before Pigeon Island, but on the perusal of Cap- 
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lain Scott's last letter, I feel myself imperatively called upop to prove, that 
I did command the party that mounted the mortar m question. 

The enclosed letter from Captain Edward P. Brenton is, 1 think, all I 
can require for that purpose. 

I am, Sir, &c., 

Rochester, Oct. 12, 1835.’’ • ^ G. W. G. Burton. 

(Copy.) 

• York-stre§t, Gloucoster-place, Oct. 5, 1831. 

My Dear Burton^ 

I did not recenc your letter qf the 28th \ili. till this morniiifi. I had 
never heard of the contlo^ersy between you and Scott, and haMii«r a ^ery 
high lespect for both ol jou, I shall be most happy it my humble Itbtiinony 
as to the disputed puiiit can be the means of iccoiuiling jou. 

Thtit U)U comma iidod a pait)*of the Neptune s men, and mounted the 
first moi tar which as opened upon Piireoii I«*lanfl, and consequently the 
first which was liicd by the Biitish aitilleiy at the siege and captiiie of Foit 
Boiirbou and the Island ol Maitiniq^ie, m 1808, no one, I think, will deny ; 
if Scott thinks otherwise, it ran only be tiom the fact haiing escaped his 
iiieraorv, and J am eeitaiii I could conduce him ot his eiior iii a lew 
miiiutA e^nvei’sation 

Twenty •-eien leais is a long poiiod to look back foi incidents of this 
(ksciiption, but I do not tiiist to memor\, 1 refer you to the fouith lolume 
of inv ‘ Na\al IIiNtory, p Joi All that lelates to the captuie ot the 
Island w«is copied tiorn my memoiaiidiim book, and 1 belic\e I can safely 
make oath to all that I have theie stated 

I may add, wilhonl tlitteiv, that 1 will leniember your conduct being 
maikod b> a galbintiy and talent wliicli I ihoiiglit it my duty to point out to 
Commodoic (Joe kbuin. 

• 1 lemain, 8^c , 

* (Signed 1 Edward P. Brentov, 

To Capt. Bill ton, R.N., Rochester. 


M? Bland on Naial Const) m tion. 

Mr. Editor, — IlaMng lead with much pleasuic the letter of Mr. Allar- 
dyce on ship,, and wishing to make a lew observations upon its contents, I 
must again sola it a eoinei m yoid valuable publication loi that puipose. 

First, — Tins gentleman says, that “ in diaggi^g a long piece ot wood with 
along tapqiing end lliiough walei, it has been piactically established, that 
the lesistance was gieatest when it was dragged w ith tlic tapering tuid first ’ 
Upon putting this and otbei toiins to the test of e\penmi nl, I found a ])osi- 
tive omI to aiise in the taiifeiing end being diagged loremost. Bui on fixing 
at the two ends ot a lever, two model-., one ot them having tlie pait im 
mersed in watei uttei the form of a fish, the otliei altei the loim of a semi- 
paiallelopiped, with one end bow-shaped, llaii IcnglH^, hieadths, and 
wei»hts being equal , and then attaching a line the^entie ot the level, to 
lesmnhle a sc ale beam, and diagging them by this line tbiough water, there 
appeared to be no dilUieme in tin ii lesistamcs, still I will admit I may be 
wrong. I had, howevei, seveial piools ot the supciionty in stability in 
favour of this semi-pai allelopipcd ovii llio lish-sbaped moi^el, winch wos 
chielly owing to the means atloided for placing the ceiifre of gravity much 
lower in the foimei than was piacticahle in the latter. 

1 beg, Mr. Editor, tq call youi attention to one cncumslance in paiticulai, 
namely, that both these moclcN weie equal m weight, since 1 have almost 
invariably found the lightci the weight, the less the lesistance, nidepeuilcnt 
of the form of the attm-jiait. Foi this leasou, every boat and ship about to 
compete with each other should be caiefully weighed, as well as their length 
and breadth taken before starting. 
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Secondly, the keel be hori 2 anta], the centre of lateral resietance and 
the centre of gravity will be in the same vertical plane.*' Mr. A. means this, 
of couise, to apply to the fis^h-shape form of hulls, and the ship not heeling. 
Allowing this to l)c correct , yet, no sooner does a gale of wind come on, so as 
to cau^e the ship to heel, than the coincidence of the two centres is at an 
end, by the centre of ldteral«resistance adiancing foiward, in proportion to 
the sticngth of the gale , sihcethis centic keeps approx imiting towards that 
part of the hull, which at the moment sinks deepest in the water, and there- 
foie towaids the greatest bieadth^f beam Fiom this at is apparent, that 
both danger and difficulty of steering, incicase with the stoiin , whereas, 
when the hull is of a senff c}lindiica1^ or scmi parallelepiped foim, the 
centre of lateral resistance lemains constant, to the gi eater siiety and ease 
to aR on boaid duiing such really tiying occasions. 

Thirdly,-^! peifectly agiee with Mi A relati\e to the masts, sails, &c of 
a ship being properly adapted to the present form of the hull But a hull 
of a semi c}lindiical or parallelopiped foim, which I most humbly propose, 
would require the masts and sails to coi respond in some dcgicc* with the 
hull, that is> to say, instead of the prusent triangular outline, to take the 
figure of a paiallelogram, carrying masts of equal height with equal sails 

The advantages which 1 llattei self would thielly arise iiora the abo\e 
desciiption of hull o\er the fish-shaped one aic these, — the centry of gravity 
would be plafod lowci, and a greitcr breadth of beam obUnied throughout , 
both which would enable moie sail to be earned, and thus inciease such a 
ship s velocity through the sea. 

Mr Editor, 1 wish you to understand me thus much, that truth is my 
olqect, and if I am in eiior, I shall be most grateful to those who will put 
me right 

I remain yours, very greatly obliged, 

Hartlip, Oct. 9, 1835, W Bland, Jun. 

I 

Battle of Alhueia, 

Mr. Editor, — In >oui Jouinalnf last month some severe remarks are 
made on Lord Beicsfoid, which, as a mihtaiy man, I think aie, in some 
measure, unmet ited 

It lb not true that Lord Beresford was deceived by Soult into a belief that 
his leal attack was on the ci litre, and that he was consequentlj led into tlu» 
erici of weakening his wings by withdrawing troops fioin them to leinfoice 
the centie, and to this imputed error has been most unjustly asdibedthe 
great, the dreadful carnage whuh took place on the right wing 

The fact is, that Lord Beresford, obseiv mg that Merle s diviAon did not 
follow closcl) tlios( who were advancing under Godinot to attack the centie*, 
sent ordeis to Blake to foim, on the bioad part 9 f the hills on his riglit, i 
pait of the Spanish aimy enpotence, which, it is essential to observe, Blake 
delayed— RErusED— until the enemy s columns were actually 
seen mounting veiy hiUs which he had beeUy in good time, directed 
to occupy “ There ^is a material diffeience, ’ (as Lord Wellington some- 
vvheie justly obsenes*) “between a measure adopted in time, and the delay 
of it till the last moment ’* 

It was not Loid Beresfoid — but Blake — who either was, or pretended to 

deceived into the belief that flouU s real altack was at the village and 
budge of Albuera Itand it was on this pietence that he lefused to make the 
piopcr and nec essary disposition of his forces. Had Blake complied with 
Lord Boiesford s orders m time, there eannot be a doubt that much, very 
mud , of thatdieadful and lamentable carnage which'took place on the right 
wing of the position would have been averted. It is unjaiiy therefore, to 
blame l^ord Beresford for this. 

No moital mou could have done more than Lord Beresford did on the 
occasion. He sent Col. Hardinge to Blake— he even went to him himself. 
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and when Blake at last saw the enemy’s columns advancing in the direction 
alluded to, it was too late. But he ev%n then pioceeded to make the evo- 
lution with such pedcintic slowness, tint Beicsfoid, impatient of his folly, 
took the diiection in person 

Half an lioui of precious tunc thus lost had aheady lendcred Beresford s 
position neaily despciate. It was impossible foi him now to get the Spanish 
lino formed sufficiently in ad\ancc to give Vgr m foi the second division to 
suppoit it Duiing the ffist unhappy effbit of the second division, so great 
was the confusion, tint the Spanish line continued to fire without cessation 
on the Biitish, v\^io weie hi foie thein^ It was on this occasion that Beiea- 
foid, linding his exhoildlion-i to them to adv^uee fiuitkss, seized an ensign, 
anl boie both him and his celouis by mam foiee to the lionl , jet the 
Si)inisli tioops would not filtow ^ 

I do not bLlK\e tli it ever (Jenonl had to contend iindci such (hflKiiUiis 
If he did uaid it one penod, who would not hue wucud uiidci llic 
like c ueunist nu es 100 iin ii out oi O/Olhithid in muted flu lull 1 11 in 
tin 07(h legim nt done, and c cthd ic ginu nls wue sc lu i ly h^Ui i ( 11 
not oiH IhiidwcK st nidin > la luj of th(m-///c// mumtunfi // had fad id 
— si\ ol lii^ gun Ind ]u>t bceii*( ipluiecj if i p mit ol th in I'.t \ it d iiii 
putaiKo iiul ti Cl )\\n ill, liib ( die i^ue iLc \i is m i stik of actual 
insuhiidinURm ^ win t the um r whelm in ^ columns ol (he eneni>,()n his veij 
il mk nil th s ininiit ol las ]) )siti > 11 , W( u ciiiyiiig dl a ton tluin^ 

It Its (pnf fine 111 it Lord Beusl ud di 1 di iw a put of the left wi ig, com- 
p ^cdof itinnieseti »oi)'> tow iids the ceiitioto^uppoif Altc a, iiiddaecled 
(■Liuuil 11 inallon t'l h Id the iciniiukr in columns of bitt ilions, n ailj to 
in )ve to an pul of the laid IVhat tmllwis c oinmitted in doing tins ^ 

It \ as on the t()iitia\,a ni I ]iiduion uiim’^cinint tho lit /c///^wis 

II \Li once tliK it( at d mid whit is in le it w d n it likch to In thiciUmd. 

J Old Ihiisfoid h IS Indi In one pul hlimc I f t n the iblh, 

iUil 1 > motiui f )i n ^ fi hlin^ on ^lu 17lh lie did not oft u k on tlu loth, 
In iiuich ol 0 i tin (httiisnc he could not, la iict void dilnciiiig 
I Uth las tiuips h d b cone clunoims lluie \ is i^k iti i sca(it\ ot 
food ai lie Poll igiu llna m tin S| im h ])i mines LI ik( c mid not 
jeliie tin w iv h e line without daigcioi huingliis mi eh aituiujiled , 
nil las tio \ wiimi ii lepasciilLd 1) he la i iiiisei ibU slitc, would 
line cUspcis el eiitnclj i( I it \ wcie obliged^ t(» iiitci Pouu^d ail, ifUi 

III il w IS ipimvnt lint i bitlk would bt ullan iti Ij iiu Ml ibk with S mlt 
in tlu AkmU) 0 , v\illi lewei tio ps to o])i use hhn, lad altci i dispiutiag 
a ticat 

'Vs to li^htiU-, on the l7tk tin thing w i #anpossd)le Loul Beiesfoid 
m( iJted »]e it pi use foi holding Ills oMi Liound oa the 17lli dtei whil lud 
tikcn pi ICC on tlic Ktli, and wah the ;/ >/ id f and d mijutssum on Iih 
iiuad that 1 r would 1 ii\l hee a dc kited h itl Soiilt i cue wed hi^ ittiek 

11, on the vciy div hcloH, I otd Beicsl id had e\pciiLiacd so imie h diffi- 
cidtv ill maiiit lining his j^iouinl on Ins own choscn pisilum too — with 7000 
Biiti h tioops undei las comm aid, it would hue beej^ i dcspc lale tliiow 
indeed to have lu/iukd i battle luvt di>,wdh las 7( 00 Biitish tioops 
lednecd to 1 500, mnl on the eiieiuj s giouad I • • 

Time ceiiaalj weie son i e uiunis taciTTii tames attuiiding tins biltk. 
As the Gincli m i h ul not use a iii the mteiim, it is vcij stiange why Gen. 

C ole s hi ig ich s she ulel ]i\\ e I ii able Ip cioss llie foul ahov e JJadajo/, while 
tlie thud biig\(h,nmhi Col ke uma ,w i obh, ed go louiul h> JViu 
m uiha It was Idvcwi i me t c\li i()idnui> cueumslance, that Genei d 
Mukkn, who wa, oiilj t di lud with liiohiigade of PoitugueM cavaliv it 
Tahueia Red, shoi Id u it hue leit-iud notice to match hu biigick into 
positional Albueia Iht'.i eideis aie considcicd ot so mueh importance 
lliat tlioj au ge m ill) s nl b\ an olhcei ot the Quarte im istei -Genei al’s 
tkpaituienl, wlio lepoits Ins u tuin to head quaiteis. feiiielj a piecaiilion 
S, JoLiiN, 1^0. 8h Non, Iboa# 2D 
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go tieoogsaty and Indigpensablo as this was not neglected on the present occa- 
sion. The Quartermaster-General fhust have been fblly awaro that it was 
no idle, unmeaning home-parade ceremony ; that it formed no part of 
Lord Beresford’s duty to attend to such details. 

Had the wooded hill in front of the right wing of Lord Beresford’s posi- 
tion been occupied, as it ought to have been occupied, with intrenohments 
and batteries, (surrounded \wrti abatlis,) and the ground cleared to the ex- 
tent of half cannon shot— with proper communications in the rear— Soult 
could not have taken the bull by the harm, as ho did. Ho must cither 
have retired, with the Allies in full firy on his roar, or atthnpted the relief 
of Badajoz by a lateral movement in the direction of Solano and Talavera 
Real, in which he would have exposed ^heT left Hank of his columns to be 
pounded by the army of Lord Beresford, which, in that cade, would have 
been in a condition to act on tho oftensh e. 

Red Hill, Surrey, Oct. 2, 1835. , W. T. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

• • 

Portsmoulh, October 21f 1835. 

Mr. Editor, — The 20th of the month comes round so quick, that I have 
scarcely drawn out one epistle for you, before 1 am varned to prepare 
another ; fortunately there is no dearth of mutter in this port, it only requires 
tact and manner to detail it. 

Tho Scout and Dispatch arrived herp tho latter end of last month, tho 
fowner from the Mediterranean, and the latter from the North American 
and West India station, and have since been ])ul out of commission. More 
recent arrivals have brought information of tho disposition of the ships in 
those parts of the world, so that it is needless to tiioublc your readers with re- 
ports of their communications. 

The court-martial on the First Lieutenant of the IMorus was concluded 
by an acquittal. I send you the charges and .seiilonee sepnrate. 

The Right Honourable Lord Auckland, two of liis Lordshqi’s .sisters, and 
the suite, came into Portsmouth on the last day of Sepleiiiber. The Jupiter, 
Captain the lion. F. W. Grey liad arrived previously, and after an interval 
of a day or two, occasionc^l by bad weather, his Lord: hip embarked w ith the 
customary honours and salutc.s, and the ship sailed on tlio3rd of October for 
Calcutta. She conveyed a ccanpany of Royal Artillery, under the command 
of Captain Sir II. Chamberlain, to relieve a similar parly at Ceykm, and uas 
to embark at that island the service companies of the !J7th Regiment, for a 
passage to tliis garrison, in which the depot has been quartered for some 
time. * 

The Phamix steamer being required for serMceon the coast of Spain was 
fitted at Woolwi^^i with great expedition, and Commander Henderson 
brought her hither to embark a party of Ro}al Marine Artillery, and some 
seamen, which one ot^ her •oflicers had been collecting in the port. Tho 
Pbceuix, and shortly, the Rhadamanthus, are to he placed under the orders 
of Rear-Admiral Sir W. Hall Gage, and employed in assisting the mer- 
cenary warfare. It was always understood, that when that fine body of men, 
tin? Royal Marine A^-tillery, were (ti.^banded, some four or five years ago, 
that the gunners instructed on board the Excellent, were to be substituted, 
but greatly to the surprise of the naval folks here, a bombardier and a de- 
tachment of tjie few Marine Artillerjt retained, weae put on board the 
Phamix, and no doubt a similar party will be shipiied in the Radamauthus. 

About the ‘2nd or 3r«l September, the Brisk came up from the coast of 
Africa, having been relieved in the Gambia by the Curlew, The squadron 
were all health) , and us usual, had been successful in the- capturing of sl^vc- 
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vessel* ; the last taken was a Spanish brig, with 640 on board, by Lieute* 
nant Rose, of the Fair Rosamond. The squadron dispatched by Sir W. Gage 
from Lisbon to Senegal, to b^quire into the cause of the suspension of the 
gum trade between the British merchants and the natives, had got out, but 
Captain Lockyer found that the dispute had been arranged. However, to 
avoid collision, and assist the English traders, the Clio was to remain in the 
neighbourhood. The Stag and Tweed were fo*'-eturn to the Tagus, and the 
Pique be dispatched to the West Indies. The Brisk had a visit from the 
Board of Admiralty, before she was paid off, that their I.,ordships might 
witness the sort o*f vessel most useful on the coast of Africa. They found 
the Brisk in very good order, and eimressed fiieir approbation accordingly. 

A Board of Admiralty, consi^ing of Lord Minto, Rear-Admirals Sir C. 
Adam and Sir W. Parker, C. Wood, Esq., first Secretary, and Cjaptain 
Symonds, the Surveyor of the Navy, arrived from Plymouth early on the 
Gtli inst., by the Firebrand stcj^imer, and continued hard at work for five 
days. They commenced operations by going on hoard H.M.S. Excellent, to 
witness the evolutions and tiring, jicrfornicd under the direction and superin- 
tendence of Captain Hastings, and remained tliere five hours, entering mi- 
nutely into the employment of thcTVlates and Midshijunen, both as to prac- 
tical drill and mathomatieal study, and ii^ fact, the whole system adopted by 
Captaiin Hasfings. The Boaid afterwards paid a visit to the Brisk, which 
brig hadi arrived a day or two previous, from the coast of Africa, and then 
had a minute inspection of that splendid two-decker, the Vanguard. It 
would be tedious to recount how the Board were engaged for the succeeding 
f ill* da)s, but they did not let any grass grow under their shoes; during 
that period they inspected the battalion of Marines in lie-avy marching 
order, and were highly delighted to see so tine a body of men and in such 
good condition. They visited the Kings Victualling establishment at Gos- 
port, the Royal Hospital at Ilaslar, the store houses, ship- building, rope- 
house, and every corner of the Do^k ) ard, the Naval College, giving the 
)oung fellows a holiday, t« tlioir great joy ; mustered the work-people of the 
yard, rowed round the ships in Ordinary, and went on board some of them ; 
and, finally, on the Saturday all business was concluded, and the Board 
dissolved. 

The First liOrd held a levee at the George Hotel, in the High-street. And 
here I take leave to cjigrcs.s tor an instant, to suggest, that when his Lord- 
ship holds another levee in Portsmouth, it is to be liuped that it may he done 
in some Goveriuneiil building in the Hoek-}ar(l, *as the officers were com- 
pelled to wait llieir turn in the street, the hotel being crowded to an over- 
flow; and if the weather had not been fine, life Lordship would have had a 
few inwatd benedictions jiouied on him by those who would have been ex- 
posed to the cold and rain 'I’lie levee was attended by about 100 officers of 
the neighbourhood, wIkj called to solicit knighthood, companionship of the 
Bath, promotion for themselves or relatives, and eiiiplo}meni. His Lordship 
adopted a good plan to aioid discontent ; lie })enuittc(l every one to lake his 
own time to detail his sen ices, and describe Ins wishes ^^sorne took up from 
15 to 20 minutes ; their names and claims were all enumerated, and minuted 
down ; and if T..oi(l Mnito cannot ronqdy with ?lll tht* demands made on his 
patronage and office, he has at least given satisfaction by calmly listening to 
his auditors, and lamenting his mahility to grant all they required. 

On Sunday the lUh,1he Board quiyed the garrison, paving dined^wo 
days with Sir T. Wilhatiis, t.iice with Sir F. Maitlaiirf, and once with the 
officers of the Royal Mamies. My some unaccountable forget fulnesfi, their 
Lordships did not give a public dinner to the heads of the departments, and 
the Captains of the s'tiips in port. U is supposed to be an oversight. 

You last month made a hnef allusion to the French frigate Didon, which 
ship had put in here and the western ports, that the Piinee deJoinvillo might 
have an opportunity of seeing part of the Naval armament of this country, 
th<i different cstahlisliments, and ships building and repairing. Through the 

2 D 2 
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kindness of friends, the following particulars regarding her have been ob- 
tained ; and as H.M.S. President, tnc liag-ship on the North American sta- 
tion, is the largest frigate we have in comnvission, I annex her length, 
breadth, and armament, by way of comparison, thinking her a good match, 
should a collision ever take place : — 

Didon, President, 

• ft. in. ft. in. 

Length of line of floatation .,..177 2 173 5^ 

Breadth, moulded 4G .3 41 10| 

Height of ports above water . . , f» bj 8 "3^ 

Di aught of water amidships .... 20 8f 21 8 

Depth of hold amidships 2i 104 11 2 

Armament. 

Main-deck, 30 30-puiiiul long guns. 30 2 l-pound long guns. 

Lppei deck, 30 30-puiind caiioiiadts, ^ 16 4J-i)ound canonades. 

6 2 i-pound ditto. 

Tonnage about 2000. Tonnage, 1 '>37. 

The crew of the Didon is 4 SO, all of whom are sailor^, including about 18 
naval gunners. The crew’ of the Provident, including inciiiuc-> and bo}s, 
docs not exceed 450. The Didon as obseived to be in vei*} Ipgli order, but 
she is as expensive as a ship ol the line, and an uneasj' one at sea. Tier crew 
mess on the main-deck. In cleai jug tor ac tiou m the niiiht, great contu- 
sion and uproar w'ould prevail, exclusive of the dirt and wet, v\hich cannot 
help accumulating m the best regulated ship, by pennilting the men to Int' 
on that dock. The low or dock is appropiiaUd tor the accoutrements and I ag- 
gage ! The French bvike cvet) da), and issue hall a jiound ot soli biead to 
every man, in addition to a pound of biscuit. The oven is m the middle ol 
the main dock ; her store-rooms are well fitted, and (ummiinicale one with 
the otlier, and altogether she appealed a fine man oi war. Without wishing 
to detenorate one atom ot her qualifications, we snspicl she wa‘« mil} a show 
shi]) after all. 

A few weeks ago the Admirilts v\ck indiu'Ld to issue a mcinoicindntn 
respecting the midsliipmen who have toi the last six or .even months 
.<»hown such want of iiroficiciu) m the U'-e ot the sextant, (pKidian!, and 
a/imuth compass, at the exaimiiatioii for Licntenaiit at the Naval College, 
and desiring the Captains and ('ommandcis ot Ills Mci]est}’s shqis to 
pay particular attention ^o the subject, and sec that the midshipmen and 
first clas.s volunteeis exeixisc thciiiselves in the practice of this veiy iice-es- 
sarydnt}. It would appeal^ that the ineisuie had alre^ady pi oved useful, 
and operated beneficially , tor at the examination on the 13th intrant, 13 
mates and midshipmen attended, and the} all succeeded m getting their cci- 
tificatos, except two. The tefilowing are the names ot the lortunate }oiiths : 

Mr. J. Montagu Ha}cs, II .M S. Rodney; Mr.uW. K. Ogle Price, late 
Kingdom; Mr. Arthur Barrow, late Spailiale ; Mr. E. Harvey, and Mr. R. 
Jesse, late Alligator; Mr. C. Howaid James, Poilland; Mr. C. J. llolf- 
nieister, late Fly ;^Mr. A. Stewart Austen, Thunderer; Mr. C. Macdonald 
Speck, Sulphur; Mr.^W, J ove Macdonald, late Nimrod; Mr. A. C. Glad- 
stone, late Samaiang. 

Before I enter again upon shqipmg matters, I will just mention, that the 
9Gth regiment wore inspected by Major General Sir T. M‘Malion, on the 
ground between^ Haslar barracks and Foit Monk ton, and drew forth his 
approbation of then-* military skill and orderly and respectable dcpoitinent. 
A day or two after, their route arrived tor Scotland, and they have inaiclied 
to Glasgow. 

The Maitland transport brought the flepot of the GlsT regiment, to replace 
the 96th at Gosport. They have been inspected by the Major-Oeneral of 
the district, and with the depots of the 7th and 99tli, carry on the military 
duty on that side of the water. 
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In Portsmouth, the 59th depot has hpcn moved from Gosport, and with 
those of the GStli, 70th, and 97th, are all the troops in the f^arrison. 

The Maitland had orders to "o on to Cork, and embark the 1st battalion 
of the 60th regiment for a passage to Malta, and leturn with the 7th Fusi- 
liers, hut conn ter-direet ions have been leceived. She has landed about 300 
tons of eordaire and vietuallin^ store, intended for the Mediterranean squa- 
dron, and 111 a day or two will "o to Cork for k part of the same 60th regi- 
ment, and 111 conjunclion with tin* Athol troop slnp, carry Iheni to St. Helena, 
to form the garnvni, of which Major-C^meral Middlemore has been gazetted 
as Goicrnor, and will probably go out in the Snake. One would think it 
would lia\e been cheaper to have taken ujT another transport for the St. 
Helena trip, instead of detaining tlie stores for the licet in llie Meditcr- * 
ranean, and after all having to hire a conve 3 anee lor them. , 

An Irish steamer brought the dejidt companies of the 7lli Royal Fusiliers 
from Dublin last week, to awa*t the arrival of the service companies ; they 
ha\e been landed at Gfsjiort, and now oceiip\ pari of the barracks at F'orton. 

Most of 3 our home readers aie oie this acquainted with the total loss of 
lli(‘ Challenger, and the near wiec^, and subsequent e\ents ccjiinected there- 
with, of the Pkiuo. But as voiir loreiini friends may not ha\c seen the 
accounts, I do not hesitate to gne you Sficli ]>.n ticulars as I ha\e been able 
to cofleet. Ine Papie came to St. Heidi's first, and the following day the 
Conwa 3 ,*with part of the C'hallengcr s ollieers and crew, hut as all the cir- 
cumstances eurnieclc'd with th(‘ Ihqiie are not finished while now W'nling, 

1 depart from the usual Older oj'pn'cx'deiue and begin with the Conway. 

'llidtship, commanded 1)3 Captain Eden, arrived from South America 
on the 14th msi., with a freight of l.SOO.OOO^dollars on merchants’ account, 
andha(la^cr 3 ([iiick passage, ol only 11 davs, tioin Rio, luiMiig quitted it 
on the last day of August. llaMUg eollected her freight at the dilferent 
ports, she sailed from San lilas tor \ alparaiso, and made the voyage in 4 5 
(la 3 s. There she heard of the losw ot II. M. slnp Challenger, whose crew 
had been brought in the l?loiide : the greater part of them weic put on board 
the Conway for a passage to Rio, lliat Rear-Admiral Sir Graham Hamond 
might direct iii what way the 3 weie to be disposed of. With 2S0 souls on 
hoard and the wealth above staled, the Conway rounded Cape Horn m 32 
days, making the quickest pa- >age lo Rio ever knowm, and her olliccrs 
(lescribo lier to be a most comloiiable, diy, oasy-vvoikiiig ship. Sir Graham 
Jlamond having determined on sending Captaii^ Seymour and part of llio 
Challenger’s people to England, tlie Conway quitted as befoie mentioned 
and aimed heie this day week. She in thi^harbour ]>reparing lo be paid 
The sitiirition of tlu* Si.ulli American squadron was as follows: — 
Blonde, l^atcllitc, and Spariowhavvk m llic Pacific with Commodore Mason, 
and the North Star and JkiMlisk on Ihcir way to join him. The Talbot at 
Buenos Ayres, the Rjund at Bahia, and the Commaiider-in-Chief in the 
Dublin at Rio. Captain Miehael Seymour m II .M. ship Challenger had 
saih d Irom Uio on the 1st of April, to lesumc liis station on the West Coast 
ot South Ameiica, but was 17 days in getting round tli# Horn, having until 
the 9th of May exjieneiiced V(‘ry had weather.^ Oi^ the 19th of May they 
siq)p()^ed the ship s situation to be about 50 leagues from the port of Talca- 
huana, and tried soundings Imt got no bottom with 200 fathoms of the 
deep-sea lead. Orders. were, however, given lo sound occasionally, and 
keep the ship under easy sail, not Icfttmg her go moro than four l^ots 
through the water ; how'ever, about nine o’clock, thePoflicer of the watch on 
going forward to sec that every one was on the alert, saw some froth along- 
side the ship, whicl^he concluded to arise from a current, and almost im- 
mediately after a cry was heard oT “Breakers;” the helm was instantly 
put down to tack ship, but as they were bracing the head-yards, it fell a 
perfect calm, and a licav y roller struck the ship’s larboard bow, gave her 
stern-way, and in four or five seconds she struck on the rocks with a terrific 
ci^bh. A second sea, or roller, soon followed, which threw her on her star- 
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three weeks they \\eic in this situation, and at one time oiran^cmcnts made 
foi disposing? ol the new m the c\cnt of bcinj? compelled to abandon the 
ship Poilv, bread, watei, and lum wcie put up*in casks and bieakeis, icady 
to be handed into the boats At Icuf^th, on Sunday the lllh, she irot into 
the Channtl, but met a N N W which dio\e hti on the Fienoh co ist She 
mule the Casket Lights, and aiichoud about 10 miles iiom them, in ^1 
lathoms watei , line tlic) s iw t schoont i and dispatched lici into Cueinst v tor 
a steamci, but m the mtciim a 1 in wind spiurij; up h} "u it eveilions they 
f^ot in the h( a\} di ol cable, f*ol undn sail and louiukd the Bembud^e 
ledjre, being stieied with a e iblc islein, to whuh was fixed i gun c iiii igc 
The foiegoing c\cnts weio de*! uled b\ the oftictis and men at the Couit- 
m iitial, winch was held yesteida^ to inquiie into the ciKiimst imcs , on 
whieli occasion also Loid A\lmei stated tint no woids he loiild idopt wiie 
sulhciently expiessi\e of Ins adiini vtion ol the hehaMoui oi the C ipt un, 
oflieeis, and ciew duiing tlu whole time, fior^ then gittingon tlu ioe\s to 
then anehonng at St Helen’s, the nun woiktd hiid ind willingl), and 
tint the self command ind eoolncs'> ol C iptiin Rous, lioni fust to list w is 
the theme of iiiii\eisil wondei ACipiin ol tlu ship Dou^li'., 

who aiiived in the haiboui a day oi two puMous, ml hoin motnes ol 
e in losity went on hoaid to witness t>he plot et dings w is utulintillv IktuI 
to siy, thit he Ind been thiough tlu Sti iits ol Btlle Isk lul being t illed 
b) C iptain Uoi s to gi\( bis ojunion ol the piopiuty (»1 e inyiii^ i ship 
thiougli tb it p issage, be Stitcs, that bt bad gone tin ugli it seven times, 
but that the Adiniially ebiits wcit vcx} iiit oiiet t, wbieb C ipt iiii Bivbeld, 
R N , bad coiifiimed, and be should bur uloptotl a snnilii t mise is ( ip 
tain Rous, il the wind and euiitnt bid bteii as lit hid them Hu Couil 
eoiicluded then piocecdings by acquitting C iptain Rous ind the IVlislei of 
all blame fiom getting the ship a hoie but il was lemuktd is exti uuU- 
naiy that it did not expitss its appiobiti n ol tl e substtiuonl toiidiut ( 1 the 
cicw in eontiuing, with the iid ol Piondeiue to nuigate the Pique to 
England under such pe< uhai d ingei md dilheultv 

The length of this e nnmunieitioii hints in^abntlgiiicnt ol any thing nioit 
lelatue to shipping muleis Ihe Bntiuiiia, lliiiiei, Sulpliui Liniut, 
St ulirig, ind Ci lekei, aie lifting m the b isiii ol the tlotk v u 1, and so in iny 
sailois moying about wilb stoits iiid sjmskteps the plate in a Imstl He 
Aitna is in doth, the sui\e}ingsh ps Siilphui and liliii, with then ttiulcis, 
the* Raven and Stalling, no expected to put to sea tOw^elliei ib>ut the laMti 
end ol Novcmbei llie 'VVuitltici ii> it Spjthnd and bound ioi Soutii 
Aineiiea, -.ome alteiafion has been lequisite tilui lutldei , whitli dt t nns 
her The Ilaiiiei will also go to South Air cue i The A angu iid i^i in tlu 
basin, but will not hue hei inteiioi fittings eoiiipleted by the dock n iid loi 
upw lids ot a month, so that she* will lut jet be put in toinniission , hei 
lower deck is the most spb mlid thing eyei set ii, md nc gie it impiovenu nt 
IS, the invention ol Mr Lang, lighting tli it deck, when the poits aie low- 
citd, by bulls c)es fiom the side llie Madigisear is also leady loiiom 
mission We heal tKu Pique s delei ts aie nut to be touched until tlu Siu- 
\e}oi of the Navy has seen them P. 


Shccinc^s, Oelobci 23, 18 

Mr Editor, — The Loids of the Adam illy have lust completed thou 
anni^p toui ol inspection to the diiUivnt out poits Ihe Boaid, consisting 
ol the Right Ilonouicbb Eail Minto, Admii ils Sii Chirles Ad ini and Sii 
William Paikei, and Captnn the Iloiiouiahle Geoige Elliot, attended by 
Captain Symonds, Suiveyoi ol the Navy^ C hallos Wool!, Esq ,M P , and G 
L. Tayloi, Esq, then Loidships Pubhe SecieUny and Naval Aiehiteet, 
airued at (^hatham on the j4th in‘*tant, to take a minute inspection of tho 
Dock yaid, Banatks, and othei public departments m that aisenal. 

* The sentence ( 1 the Court, in the cases both of the Pique and C hallengtr, wilfl 
e louud under tin a tqq ropiiate head. 
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On the 17th, then Loidships iiri\c(l,at Sheerncss in the Fiiebiand 
stc im vessel but ovAinf? to the lit( houi ol tlicii 'iiin'il, did not proceed to 
biisiiioiss iintd the followinp^ d^]r 1 hey in peettd hi>. M i]t.sty s ship Ocean, 
1 itc ti ijr ship It tins port on the 18th as well is seveial line of battle ships 
1} iiif? in this hT-ibonr 'ind in Salt V lu Reach 

On the lollowinpf da}, bis M ij( st} s shijs JTo\^e, 120, Smbe, 1C, and 
] Ilk sunoMiip' ^cs•'cl tojjethii with the cvei d’di monsti \ti i ships, weie 
tlu objcits ol then dose t ittcntion \nd it is snd tlicii I oidships wero 
imuh ,xi itilud at tkcu foiwaid aiil elhci^ut st itc 

On the -Otb the Ibmd ^^elc cnj^i^el in niustciin;^ the irtifiieis and 
Id oiiieis of the J^otk ^ iid and the Wan int Olliecis ol the diftcient snips 
in oiduMiy nil the niilituy d itioncd m the Ramson \\ent tin lu^li 
\ iiims iliitions , 

Altci luiKhm^ Mitli the C ommandei in Chief then Loidships pioceedcd 
to toMii by the 1 iicbi in 1, sic mi vessel— thus concluding then annual 
t in huinj^picM ush inspected Mill nd Poilsrnouth and Pit inonlh \ iids 
A\c hivulut little sh [)pin news to roniiniini( lU Ills ]\1 cst}’ssl( )p 
S out IS C oniTii 111 le 1 11 It lioni th« Me ditcii me in st iti n ii IDisjiifch, 
I( C iminindet Dim Is li m tl ( We'»t In lies iiinel Ihil in the list 
week ( 1 Sejtcny i and weie ] id oil the fennel on the 8lh, ind the 1 ittci 
on I he nh inslint 

ll beni^the intcihnn cl the Admii ilt} im nodnl ^ t> le commission 
lb sr \es els tlu } leui ui ed unsli ijn eel cnleiii^ pul il but tlieii I oid- 
Innshniii),, d ( ntitcl lli t tli lull numb i ol ‘*e inu n ill nvti by Piihi- 
in it wcH li( ul\ eni] 1 V ( d the} weie iv. nn pi iCe d ni a stale of oidin u}, 
nl lie sliiiiwii Ills ( 1 tl e D (lv}ail ik new i usily enipl }ed in dis 
in inlliii^ the Se ut wlm li li is be eii t iken int ) d ) kf i thitpurpo'-e uul to 
ui di 1 ^0 icp ll s th it may 1 e lu ( e u\ pi it>ln i un pi e ee hn^ to sea 
Ills M jest} s si p Slid e 1( C nmnndei Ru Ini d L \V men w seom- 
nn 1 lied at th s ^ it tl^c, .-Olh ifSt m nd liltm^ with ill possible 
e\|e hti n loi ei\Kt it se i She will eeme out of the b siu on the 24ttl, 
u lull } nl ( mi t le Pseie outlie 27th iiist int 
Ihi 1 Ilk (b n 1 lu^ 1 ct 11 put into eeuiiin sion by I leuten ml Rdwaid 
1] iiutt 1 lie ll tlu I I 1 d iw met is leni^ litleel in the b isin lei speeii] siu- 
veMii^ S( V cc m tlie U e I Indies 

JJis Mi)e^tvs slijp Ilowe 1 120 ^^uiis ( ij t un A 1 llice is still in 
d 1 imdei^oiit^ ie,un Ilei new md lu utiliil ^iilwitei is mill} com 
} h led ind it i c\peeled tli it be! le inv nexteemmimif iti ii she will be 
mi lei md ])ntl> n^^ed JI cl olds el llit Ai^mn iltv but issued oideis 
loi b( 1 ijil^iiiil litliii^s to be eeiiloim lie to Sn i^ulteney AI ileelm s p' in, 
wbieliwill we I e lu \e, in d c 1 ei inilUe deck com\ le le } lie e hem c dims 
ei bulk beads ol my kind, md e lusc etliei illei uioiis in the ollieeis’ 
[ iitme Ills • 

1 he ( )e e ui, liei bulk has this day sti uck low e i } aids an ^ t pm ists, and 
111 ide all snUj^, until the Howe is le id} to uee ive liei ship s ceinp my 

1 am, Sii, }oiii obeehent seiv ml, ^ B 

• • 

Tiveipe 1 Oetubei, 1 830 

Mn Edi'^oi — TTavmp: just letuined heui the islmlel St 1 ) miin^o, I 
h ill h\\ p}, ll a^icc ibU t > the intcntie n ol }oui v di die woik, to eom 
iinniK ite the lesult ol ni} el senatioiis^duiiiiL, a sluit ic^ideneo lu tlwt 
be lutiful e mntiv I must be 4 to piefiee my c one spolf dene e by lelituip: a 
eiieuinstinee tint oec lined to us, nieicl} to show the loiee of the eunent 
al(>ii4 Ihit southeiii e^^ist ind the ]iopiiety of the sailors putting well out 
to se i, in piefeience tow ntin^ the elnnees of the land and sea biee/ts, in 
I put wheic they aic so ine^ulai These icmaiks, of eouise , only ippl\ to 
ve ^stlb having gone to leevvaid of then poit, or bound to this coast iiom a 
leew lid quaitei 

Wo mule the small island of Altavella, on as fine, clear a moining as 
evei beamed within the liopies , md, in the evening, saw the mam lind. 
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Our destination was Jarmel, and \vc reckoned upon having our tight little 
vessel at anchor before the black gentry were ready for church. So, 
steering our course, fully satisfied with ouj* land-fall, I and the Captain 
“ turriod-iii after the do^;-watrh, I rose again at 11, and found tho ship 
standing, as we all thought — for all hands had come upon deck — close in 
upon the land : indeed, we could see lights upon the shore. 

I immediately roused the Captain, who insisted we were at least ton miles 
from the shore ; but he, however, ordered the ship about, and we stood off 
till daylight. We must have arrived at a very curious part of the land, for 
at daybreak we found the vessel vTilh its head only about a league distant 
from a large bluff point, without a breath of wind to enable us to wear 
her round. 

In this perilous situation wc remained, nearing the shore every hour by 
the force of the current, till about '•even o'clock the same morning, when a 
breeze sprung up, which enabled us to ‘heut-ship, and sail along the coast. 
We had now some misgninus that we had got to leeward of our port, 
though we had not, according to our reckoning, run our distance. Alter 
hloenng close alongside the coast some hours, and seeing no signs of a 
town, w'e at last espicsl a canoe and a small boat, apparently turtle-fishing; 
and our boat being loweiod, I V'lit with four men to learn where we were, 
taking with us some rum, suit poik, and hucuits, to (‘iisure a good rcbeption. 
We were not disinajed at being told v\e were only about tw^elv' miles to 
leewaid of Jarmel, nor the (Captain either, who relied upon our bealmg-up 
in four or five hours, at aii> rate, hyshoit tacks, and getting m with the 
land-breeze. Suffice it to sav , that the ship did not get in lor a week after, 
and would prohahlv have been much longer, had she relied upon tho land 
and sea-hree/.e. Tlie current here is astonishingl> strong, setting about fi\e 
knots an hour. 

To those who know the unpleasantness of such a situation as ours must 
have been, exposed to the burning ray^s of a tropical sun during our dodging 
about the coast for seven davs, this caution against trusting to the sea and 
land-breezes will not, I ihiiiU, he unacceptable. The slow progress wo 
made occasioned us a most severe scorching; the more formidable, as our 
stock of water was quite out before we reached Jarmel. 

Having during this time engaged a man from a small coasting-sloop to 
pilot us into harbour, v\e were fully confident that his knowledge of the land 
w^onld soon put an end to all our difficulties. About tho fourth day wo 
stood in for the shore, and tlie aforesaid pilot pronounced a point of land, 
at the distance of f*e\en or eight miles to windward, to he the point of 
Jarmel. We were quite eVated. It was then one p. m., and the distance 
not being great, and the vessel wanting water, it was agreed thac I should 
go in the boat, accompanied by two men, with the ship's papers, to acquaint 
our consignees of our .situation, and procure watnr for the ship, which the 
boat was to meet in the morning. By the lime wc got the boat lowered and 
put off, it was half- past one ; and before wc cleared tho point, which w^as at- 
tended with consqleiMhle risk and difficulty, it was quite dark,— about nine 
o'clock. The men were quite exhausted, but as I handed them the 
remains of our grog-oottl<^, renewed vigour inspired them on discovering 
lights at a distance (iown tho bay. Accordingly wc made for that direction, 
and got as near as we could to the shore, where the natives had collected 
111 ^ crowds. T1 v 3 sea broke so vioUmtly lu every part, that landing, without 
any assistance, wovJd have been a most imprudent undertaking. I there- 
fore stood forward and hailed the people, requesting them to send to our 
consignees : but what with their continued laughing and talking, and the 
noise of the hieakers, I had some difficulty to explain mjself to one or two 
who seemed disposed to befriend us. Judge our surprise when we at 
length learned wc were at Cape Bainette f Jarmel being still ten or 
eleven miles 1o windward ! We were confounded. 

What w cie we to do ?— the men were unfit lo pull ten miles farther, ai-d to 
go ashore was dangerous; besides the uncertainly of meeting with a good 
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rccoption. Our consultation was cut short by a canoo appearing alongside 
us, one of the inmates of which seized th^ bows of oui boat, while another 
demanded iny buainess. I explained matters to his satisfaction, and giving 
him a commission to bung us some watci, &c , at daybieak, — foi I was re- 
sohed upon not going ashore, under any inducement,— and inomising him 
some poik and biscuits when the ship came in in the moimng, I made a 
friend of this fellow, who then candidly admifted that it would bo unsafe 
to \entuic ashoic I infoimed him we would beat about the bav, as well as 
wccould, all nighty, and m the moiiimg we should be h ippy to sec him 
again. Tint night was indeed an unpleasant night. The men wtie so 
laligued and sleepy, that had I not kept watch and loused them to ])uU oft, 
as the cuiient diiltcd us to the "locks, we should have been diishid to 
pieces vei} soon JSevoi did moining meet a lieaitior welcome I could 
now sec that wc had aimed at a liltlc misciahlc -looking Milage of luits, 
situated upon a sandj shoie, ovet which the se i rolled with a Molence that 
would have icndeud a landing, even now, piccaiious * 

Oui blick fiiend-i wcic now pu piling to come off to ns with the 
water, , in Ihiu i inoc 'Ihc tioublo they had m launching it fully 
conMiiccd us whit a iiicc tisk ouis w^uld hd\e been I hey w iitid the ro- 
eeding of the suif, then pushing the < iiioq, they lollowed up to then necks 
neiih,*dnd tlic^i jun peel siiddenl} in and paddled n\\a> Wo wcio fiii 
nished by them with w itci and pine apples, and with this pruision pulled 
off, and bide good bic to Bunetti'. llic ship wc soon luund, and we were 
]Ust in time to sivc it the tioublc of coming to this inhospitable ])laco 

W.H II 


RKMIWS AND CRlllCAt NOllClS. 

Maps and Pi vns or tht Opliia-tions, Movimknis, Battii s and 
SiiGis oi iH? Bkiiish Army DiiRiwcr mi* C/^mpaions in Spain, 
PoRii OAi AND iHi South OI France, iuom 1S08 lo 1811 Com- 
piLH)B\]urw Godwin, 46th Hec 1 No 1 

Thi woik undei the al)0\c title, of wbuh so adiniiable a sample is gi\tn 
in tbe Fust Numbei, now befoie us, and which issues undci tlic special 
pationage of the King, is e m iiciitly c ntitlc d to the siippoitof the Biilish 
Airny and the Biitish Nation That a Public at mn so clesiiable but de- 
mancling solaigc an outla) should ha\e been uiideitaken b) a Subaltcin 
Otheei of the* Aimy aigues a degiee ol zeal ami eiiteipiise in that otlieei 
claiming the wannest suppoitot his comiadcs ol all gi ides and biaiiches of 
the United Seivicc, and when it is fuithci consideied tliat the execution 
of theWoih, judging h} the Fust Part, will be ol the hist oidei, whit 
sliODgei induct ineiit to itS possession can be recpuicd b) those who t ike an 
iiiteiest in the national tiiunijdis of the Biitish Aims dining tlie most im- 
poitant, piotiacted, and successiul war in which this Countiy was ever 
engaged ’ ^ 

Hitherto the Fiench, fiom a combination of causes, iiave c*\ccllcd not only 
ouisehes but all othei Nations in this department ol Ait -the comparatne 
cheapness ol labour and materials in Fiance gicall) tending to the multipli 
cation of such pioduetions* "Iho Allas attached to the Memoiis of Maishal 
Suehet, and othei published IX signs of V c same class, atte<?t the perfectftn 
to which Plan di awing and eiigiaMiig have been biou^it in that Countiy , 
yet, while the utmost ( xeelleiiee ui the pu tonal style ol cngrtiving is leachcd 
and exhibited by Bii^ish Ai lists, we. have not as yet, though possessing 
supeiioi Mihtaiy Draughtsmen, attempted the bianch of Militaiy enguiving 
upon a Scale pioportioned to the means and powers of a Countiy so piiblie- 
spiiited and opulent and abounding in the lesouices ot ait We must 
always except the splendid Woik now in piogress under the direction oi 


'* This IS not an open port — there is no anchorage for shipping. 
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Colonel Colby—we mean the Oulnance Survey of Ireland, which, both for 
the scientific accuracy and contrivances of its piocess, and the exqiiisito 
beauty of its execution, will foini the most ^aludble and icraaikable Woik 
of its class whieli has e\er )et been executed by anj Nation or individual. 

Ml Godwin has, with equal spirit and (ompetence, undei taken to fill up 
“ the space lelt foi the Ubonis of the Topofj^iaphical Diauf^htsman , ’ and, 
encouraged b> the patiouA^e of His Majesty, and the coidial countenance 
and CO operation of the autboiitics who ha^e pl^en him access to orif^inal 
plans and othei documents conduei\e to the accuiacy of his undei takings, 
hdb gut himself up to the task with an ability and self'de\olion which mu^ 
be met by a coiiesponding*ictuin fiom The Sei vice, winch we tiust, with 
the Public, will substintiallj siippoit his opeiations bj siihsciibing the 
sinevs of wai. The Numbers, consideiing tlioir expensive natuie and 
material, aie unusudly cheap 

Ml Godwin s Plan is to guo topogiaphi«al Jllustiations of the Peninsula 
Campaigns, in chionologic il scries, aceompann d by a concise Siimraaiy m 
lettei-piess of the events, illustiited, so as in f ict to foim, when complete, 
an accuiate outline of the Wai— to he published m Monthly Paits, not to 
exceed twche — the piiec of cac h, with Suinmai} lls (ul willioiit it 10? iuL 
— a piue in lealily baiel} siilh lent to dc fiay the expenses of the publica- 
tion — the Puhlishei is M»* W>ld, of Chaiing Cioss, to vUioin Suhsi iihers' 
names should be addressed ' 

Tie First Pait contains Tlnce Plans, with Landscape Sketches on the 
Plate, — namelv, The Pissage of the Douio — Ihe Suge of Ciudad Rodiigo 
— and the Battle of Roligi Theio is in thn Niimhci i dclibeiate deviation 
fiom ohionologu al oidei, to show the' seven al st\ Its ot cngiaving lo which 
the Plans will he executed, each of the ihove being m a dilleiint manner. 
Tlic} are heautifulh finished, and the Naiiativc pait is all that can be 
desiied. 

This splendid Mihtuy Woik is appiopiialcly dedicated to the Duke of 
Wellington, of whom a line poitiait fiom Liwilnce is given on the Fiontis- 

piecc. 

P]nH\M, OR Thi Advlnti rfs oi a Ginti^mav 

Colhuin’s Modem Ncj\eli^ts compiisc some ol the highest names in the 
Liteiatuie of this C ouiili}, and to give then “woiks of liclion, including 
some of the veiy best of the day, a wulci ciiculation, Mr. Colbuin has 
adopted the plan of publishing them m a eheapei foim by an issue of weekly 
])iils, at a shilling each. Pclhain leads the senes, and is hiought out with 
J^oitiaits, Vignette-jj and the usual appendages of expensive publications, 
while its tiilling cost iceonfincnds it to the humblest class of leadeis. 

^ Man) Reviews postponed foi want of loorn. 

NOllCES lO RLVDLRS AND CORRi'sPOM)! NTS, 

Piotcus ’ Will peiccnc, on lefcicnce to the Coiiespondcncc in oiu 
piesent Nuinhei,^why we hive withheld Ins lepljr, which maj now icquuc 
some modification — iCopecUng which we shall probably hear fiom him. 

Oui Coircsponcltnf frem* Livcipool will peihaps supply us with luitlici 
inloiination of a suitable chaiactei 

Ihc* eiioi ic'^pecting the lUe M ijoi Geneial Sir John Dalijmplc, aiismg 
liom the confusion of names and titles in that famil}, shall be coiieeltd. 

'We have been nibble, ^om the ciowchd state of oni Coiicspondence, to 
give J N. T a suggestion in oui piesent Numbei, which icmains foi next 
month 

“ The Disputed Case, ’ which accident has pieventcbd us from ascci taming 
by unquestionahlo lefeieiice, s^iall be, if possible, decided next month. 

We cannot communicate with Captain Ricketts, not being in possession of 
his addres'’ 

Several letters are in t>pe and await loom foi inscition. ^ 
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EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO; 

' OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 

m 

AFFAIRS AT IlOMF AND ABROAD. 

The Queen, aciompaniecl by her sisier, the Duchess of Saxe Weimar, 
proceeded on Monday the 19th ult. to visit, j’or the first time, tlie Uni- 
versity of Oxford, where hei Majesty wa5> received with enthusiasm On 
Wednesday morning, the anniversary of tlie battle of Trafalgar, the Queen 
visited Blenheim, wheie her Majesty was icccived by the Duke of 
Marlborough, and attended by the Duke of Wellington, — a singular 
and a splendid coincidence of names and dates. Quitting 0\ford on 
Wednesday afternoon, amidst the cheeis of the pcojile, tiit Quten pro- 
ceeded to btrathficldsa} c, where hor Majesty dined and piss d the night 
On Thursday lur Majesty letmncd to AVhiuUor Ihe rtecption of 
the Qween by» all ilisscs of jitojde dining this jaogiess, w is in the 
highest di|gice resptetfui and cordial, ofieiing a poiUineous tribute to 
liei Majesty’s exalted station and pcisonal \iiUits, and unequivocally 
indicating an uneorrujited lo}ajty to the ‘‘oveicigii and the Monarchy. 

No further collision appears to hi\e idven place since the elisastious 
affair of the 11th Sejitcnibe i, bevond the usual aluavsofde iched p irli 
7ans, between the Cailists and Chiislinos, ^i'lic Biilish “ Auxiliancs” 
icmaiii shut up in Bilhoi, inidci trmiing, and in lather a sickly 
state, but, as we undcisVind, tbev begin to exhibit some eliseiplino 
and l)ctUr conduct, undu the scvcic :.>slciii to which it has been 
found iicccssaiy to lo^oit in the teeth oi inijir uticahle theoiics and 
inconsiderate piofessions It is singulai that cenncidi 1 1 conspir u ics, 
tiaced to the same cause — the promotion of nun-comnnssioncd o/Iiccis 
to comniisaons — aiosc at the moment in jiart ot Coido\a’s aimy and 
several corps of the hiciich. Hating le m iikedd.ij)on this subject last 
month m ttims winch apjieaied to us cal’cd foi by the occasion, we recur 
to It now foi the purpooO of ofltring some j)i«ctical illustrations of oui 
argument* AVc stated th it due facility was aflord d to the distinction 
of meiit in our non coniinissiont d o/liccr'?, b\ .ijipumtmcnt to coinnns- 
bions, whcncvei tlie case#eombin d tlie adv uittigc of tlic scivjce and of 
the individiiJ so advanced , conseqne nth , tint tlie Jhitish solelici was 
not left for ever, as insinii itcd, at llie bottom of the scaJe. AV c jirccccd 
to jirove oui assertion b\ fae ts ^ 

The following is a statenunt of non connimsiontd odicers ajipointfd 
to comniissioiib from the 1st Jaiuiai}, iSOh, to 31st Dcccmbei, 1814 — 
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Non-commissioned officers appointed to commissions in the Army 


since February, 1828 . — 

Cornets or 

Liibi^us 

AdjutinU 

Quarter 

masters 

Total 

In the year 1828 

1 

3 

10 

14 

,, 1829 

0 

4 

11 

15 

,, 1830 

1 

4 

7 

12 

,, 1831 

1 

4 

6 

11 

,, 1832 

1 

3 

1 

5 

,, 1833 

r 

4 

3' 

8 

,, 1834 

. 4 

7 

9 

20 


— 

— 

— 

— 


9 

29 

47 

85 


s 

It will be seen by the foregoincf statements, that so far from the ex- 
isting system having the effect of depressing merit in the Britisli service, 
promotions to commissions from the ranks have been in the exact ratio 
of the opportunities of distinction, attaining their maximum duiing the 
latter years of the war It must al^-o be borne in mind, that tlicse ap- 
}K)intment8 are necessarily without purcliase, and that allowing for 
appointments fiom the Military College and the h«U-pay, tl e non- 
tomnnssioned ofiicers of the British Aimv may be conside cd to have 
obtained a reasonable proportion ot such commissions. The Cornets, 
Ensigns, and Adjutants would of course rise in the service, as others do 
who cannot purchase promotion. It may not be irrelevant to mention, 
as an incident in point, the fact, that at a dinner givc'n on the 1st ult 
by the King to the officeis of the Blues, 8tli Hussiis, and Coldstream 
Guards, at Windsoi, there were present aght commissioned officers who 
had risen from the lanks 

To return to our countrymen at Bilboa , — we conceive that having 
at the outset freely expressed our opinion ol then undertaking and 
final prospects, we cannot better serve them at present than by sub 
mitting to their grave reflection, exclusive of minor examjjhs, the 
following splendid instance of “ liberal” perfidy and political swindling 
The ingratitude, here so shamelessly blazoned, is no doubt “ constitu- 
tional — as to the bulk of the Portuguese people, we believe they 
are both ignorant and innocent of the flagrant fraud To each and ail 
of the twin Queens’ “ Au\iliaii(s” we repeat, Uia ns agitur. 

The Queen of Portugal has directed the following deciee to be issued 
lelative to the pa^ which Mai-slial Beieslord has been iccei\ing as Field 
Marshal of the Portuguese aiimes, independent of the annual pension ot 
4000/ — “ Hei Majesty the Queen, taking into consideration, 1st, That 
Marshal Beieslord lecenes from the Portuguese Treasuiy the laige ponsioii 
of sixteen contos, or about 4000/, confeiic'd on him by Don John VI , in 
exchange for the Aliiioxaiiphe ot Tones Novas, which the same Soverci»ii 
had been pleased to give him 2ndl>, That as tlieie h n )t in this eounUy 
any law stipulating the pay which should he allowed to a fouignci who, 
owing to imperious political circurastanccs, must* cease to he counted among 
the number ot Field Mai shal Generals in the Poitiigiicse aimy 3idly, 
It not being just, on th#^ othci hand, that in eonfoimily to the decree of the 
24th of January, 1827, which fixed a most exoihitaiit pa), absolutely inconi 
patiblc not only with the Portuguese Jinan ces, but alio with the pay gi anted 
in corfoimily to law to the effective Field Mai shnls of the aimv, which is 
200 nulres, or about 48/ per month, whilst Lord Beicsfoid was receiving at 
the late of S0G,C66 reas, oi 220/, pei month, foi an n^pointraent in which ho 
hasnot served during fifteen years, and can nevei serve again. Uby, It 
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not being equitable that this considerablo pay should be accumulated to the 
large pension which Loid Beiesfoid is in jfeceipt of, Her Majesty has been 
pleased to de( laie that this sajjl monthly psy is to bo diSbontmued until a 
luithor ulterior lesolution 


We give in our present Number, undu t]ie proper head, the details 
of the loss ot H M. ship Challenger, of the critical escape of the Pique, 
and of the Couits-inartial severally held upon the officers and crews of 
these ships. In both instances the conduct of the lesponsible officers 
and of the ships* companies has reflected lipnour upon the Naval Ser- 
vice of Gieat Britain. We feel «addit1onal gratification in having it in 
our power on the present occasion to record, uitli the foregoing immi- 
nent examples of seamanship and discipline, a parallel case of recent 
occurrence m the sister service. The George 111 , coiiMct-sInp, pro- 
ceeding to Van Diemen*s Land with convicts, in charge of a dctaclimeiit 
ot the 50th legiment, iindei Major Rjan, was totally wrecked ofl that 
coast on a sunken rock in D*E\t»ecableaux C Innntl, between tlie Ac- 
teon Island and tlie Main, on the night of Sunday the 12tli of April 
last. Nothing^could he more trying tlian the situation of all on boaid, 
nor could ifiny thing exceed the firmness and jaopru t> of the general 
demeanour undei such awful eircunibl inces Uht conduct of the t*oop^^ 
on whom rested the chu f responsihilitj , a})pears to have bet n exem- 
plary, and offers a lemaikable instance of the effects of discipline, Con- 
fidence in then officers, and a high sense of dulj 

Ihe compliment paid by the Court to the officeis and crew of the 
Challenger was strictly mciited , we do not, however, fierce ivc that it 
was equally disposed to lecogmze .the extraordinary skill ind energy 
of Captain Rous, the ofiicel's and crew ot the Pique, who contrived to 
bring their sliip to port, acioss the Atlantic, in a most boistdous sea-* 
son, the vessel being nearly a wreck, and all but m a sinking state 
We do not pictend to divine llie reasons of tins omission, winch, if the 
lapse were not accidental, no doubt weie fair and well considered , but 
It may be sufficient for Ca})tain Kous and Ins companions to know that 
the scamanlike feat they have performed li fully ajipieeialed by the 
Public and the Service. 

The following is the Report of the inquffy into the loss of the 
George Ilf. — 

Ilobaif Town April 21, 1835 

In obedience to the instfucticns ron\t)e(l to is in the veiniiieiit Oidti 
of the 15th instant, duct ting u^ to asscniblt for the jHiijm < of pnblicl) in 
vestigating into all tlie ciitimist lines cciiiKiUd with thi loss ot the 
transpoit Geoigc the Ihiid, to asrcitain, as lai as ni ^it lie pun ti( able, 
the exact position ot the wicek, tlie iiuuiUi ol pc Dbons oii^inally embarked, 
the nuniln sdMcl, (of whom a nominal list was to Ik luinishcd,) and to 
extend our inquines into all ihc t uts attending (his disastious oeeuwenus 
both before and subsiquent to Ihc tian^ielion -\\e ha^e the honour to 
repoit, that we assembled it ore ocloik on the latli inxlant, bnd have eoiF 
tiiiued the inquiiy liom day to diy, until tlie 18tli, wh3n the pioceedings 
closed 

In pursuance of thcfic objects, vie have hidbefoie us and examined — 
Ml William Hall Moxc}, mister, Mi Heniy Matsen, chief ofhter. Mi 
J C Montagu Pooie, «tcond oflicei and ball ownei , Robeit Banks, stewaicl 
of the vessel, Major R>an, 50th Regiment, commanding tie guaid, 
Licut^. Minton, 6th liegimeut, Coiporal Dev ci all, Corpoial Bell, and James 
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M‘Iaernay> SOth Bagiawiit, foriiung past of ttie guard ; David Wiae, Eaq., 
surgeon, R. N.^surgeon superittendeAt ; WiMiam Nelson, Robert Hart, 
David Joncsi ^mos M'Kay, aud Jalbes Elliott; oqnvicta^ embarked on 
board the vessel for tra;n^ortation, 

^ It has I'Qstdtcd,* {rom the inquiries whic)| we have instituted, that the 
ship, maperly furntisbcd with, every neeessary tne^na /or her safe conduct, 
and effierfently taanned, lefl tlie River TkaiBes an the 14th of December 
last, and made the high land at the back of Po^^t Davey, on Sunday the 
12th mutant, at 11 o'clock, a.m., and having rounded S. W. and South 
Capes, and passed Whale Head,* ran in between the AcUnon and Black 
Rdfefs, and no other danger appearing, from the chart, was proceeding, 
as the Master had every reason to iiragine, in perfect safety, when the 
sudden shoaling of the water to four fathoms, indicating the approach of 
dafiger, ho ordered the helm to be put to port, and before the order could 
be obeyed the ship struck, gently at first, but a second shock soon suc- 
ceeded, and jn a space of time, not exceOding ten minutes, the masts went 
by the board, tfae vessel w^as bilged, aud in c^er> respect became a perfect 
wreck, i . ^ 

Tlie vessel continued to heat Moleii41y until about half-past one, when the 
tipper works having separated from the bottom, slio iell off into deep water, 
and swung to the anchor^, which had been pre\iously let bjo. „ 

It is to be remarked, that altliougli the passage through which it was m- 
fended 4® proceed, and which had been passed in safety n]f to the list 
®lxist mg danger in its track, i'» one which is not commonly used, yet it must 
be stated, that it is not without its ad^anlage5 ; wdiilst, in this instance, tho 
aw^til and alarmingly increasing slate of the sick list rendered it almost a 
matter of paramount nece^Mt) to pursue that course, which would be mint 
Jikely to abridge the teiiu of sutlenng and nnseiy on board. In running 
*along shore, atld’^bc tween tiie reids, every precaution was observed, which ii 
judicious aud expeiieiiced seaman could adopt : an othcer was stationi'd 
aloft to look out, the lead was constantly L pt going, th(‘ position of the 
ship correctly ascertained, and all the crew on deck ui readmess to attend to 
any necessary duty. 

Q|j the first striking of tho .ship the jolly -boat was lowered, and an ofthoi 
was ojjjdercd to sound round her; m lowering the gig also, she wa^ unfor- 
tunately lost, and of the persons who were in licr, four polished, the 
rcipjjinder were picked up by tlic jolly-boat^ which having now as many per- 
sons (eb&vcn) as it could Iiold, and not being able to approach the vessel f ir 
breakers which were rolling over her, was directed to proceed, with 
every ej^*tion, to look ovt for a Jandiiig ])lace. Kveiy effort was now ili- 
.|•e(•tod on hoard to the lauucliing of tlic long-boat, in which the crew 
eventually succeeded; and being filled with ])ersous, left the wreck, on 
wpich about^ne hundred survivors now' rtmuined, who cheDred the bfial 
. it passed them ; and who, after a night of tlie’ utmost suflering, were par- 
tially relieved by the return of the leng-boat at daylight. 

On the suggestion of Major Ryan, the women, children, and invalids, 
Wci e first removed ; and it was not until these were all relieved that any 
man was rengeived iato^tha boat. 

On beigg a second time filled, the long-boat again pulled for the shore 
*^d Janijefl those on boaid ; when, on her returq, she observed a schooner, 
uallod the Louisa, close to the ^reck, and by- the assistance dgi-ivcd from 
*that vessel^ every HSnng peison was taken from Uie remains of tho George 
* the Third. ^ , 

acljoonor then stood into South Tort, and embarking those previously 
proceeded to Hojjart Town^ having left sei;cn men with the long- 
^ endeavour to find Assistant-Surgeon M'Grigor, 5i)th Regiment, w’ho 

h|iA stray«d“intD tlie busli from the landing place. 

^'-hoady stated that^thc jolly-boat loft the wreck to look out for 
^ ^ Itistgadj howev^, or following that direction, the thirty Mate, 
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whd \^as in charge of the boat, having ten men m it with him, proceeded to 
Hobart Town, with a view to procure assifetance, conceiving himself to be 
but fifteen miles fiom that placp, which, howevei, being sixty miles distant, 
he did not roach until eight o clock, p* m. on the following day 
Immediately upon the disastious news being communicated to your 
E\cellenc}, we, accompanied by %he Colonial Suigeon, weie diiected to 
piocecd m the stoam \es8el Govemoi Aithurr to the wi,eck , the Govera- 
ment brigs Tatnai and Isabtlla weie likewise ordeiod on the same seivic'^, 
with detachments of Constabulary and Military on boaid, and the whole de- 
paited at ten o clocR, pm. • 

At fom, A M , on the 14th, wo met the schf^pner Louisa, at about thiity 
miles fiom Hobait Town, with the eurvivois on boaid . and having supplied 
them with piovisioris, &c , we pioceeded to the spot, at winch we weu then 
inlormed Assistant-Surgeon M Giigor had lieen left, and at which* wu 
arrived at seven, a, m. 

It was with some degree ot hesitation, howevei, that we detei mined upon 
leiMng the Louisa with the siii\ivois, thinking that hy taking liei in tow 
we should bring them inoic quickly to Hobart Town , but the event pio\cd 
that oui determination was a most fcfrtunate circumstance, since it has most 
cert imly, under Pio\idence, been the means^ot sa\mg the Incs ot Assistant- 
Siii geo» M'Gngor and the seven inenwhoweio left behind in Iht long- 
boat, the Colonial Suigeon being ot opinion that Di MGiigoi could not 
have li\ed two hours longer , and as none of the se\en men woie m i st«i^ 
to assist themselves or each other, in any manner, the) must have peiishflr 
if they had had to pass anothei night on the shoie, exposed to the cold, and 
unprovided with the comfoits which the) weie enibled to obtain on board 
the steam boat. 

Aftei having taken Assistant Surgeon M‘Giigor ind the men on boaid 
the stf iin boat, ^ proceeded to the wieck, and the Poi tOttfter and Colonnl 
♦Surgeon having ascei tamed that no living person was on bond, and that 
nothing could be saved by u«i*, we pioceeded at 12 o clock at noofi, on our re- 
tain, fust leaving ( onstables on the beach to secuie what might be washed 
on shore 

The schooner Louisa met the Tamai and Isabella, slioitly aftoi wo parted 
flora hei, and m attention to the oideis given, the sinvivois weie tiansfeued 
to the Tamar, on boaid of which vessel they received every comfort Ihcir 
situition leqiiiied, and ariived at llobait Town duiing the night of tho ] 1th. 

The total number saved amounts to 101, ot witoin aie conviets, and a 
nominal leturn of them is tiansmitted heiewith 
The total number of poisons originally embailted was 308 , two children 
weic born during the voyage, one woman, three childien, ami twelve jifi 
soncis died, leaving at the time the ship stiuck, 294 souls Fiom width 
stateme nt, it will he seen, yiat 13i souls perished on this awful occasion 
Of this number 127 weie convicts, 08 of whom weie on the sick list, in 
then beiths, and 50 out of them, totally unable to help themselves, and 
seveial weic washed overboaid duung the night 

It was natuially to be expected, that on the striking oi the ship, tho pri- 
soners would eiideavoui to extikate themselves fiSm a^situation which must 
have appeared to them one of imminent peril, and it appeals they bioke 
down a barricade of the piison with a view to get on deck It was at this 
pciiod that the sentries ove* the mam-hatdlivvay, in obedience, to the positive 
oideiS they then received, to keep the men below, and bearing mmiiwl their 
general instructions for the safe custody ot the prisoneis, hied, and painlul 
as it IS for us to report upon a subject of such a distressing nature, that at 
such a crisis, man shoujd feel himself compelled, thiough a sense of duty, to 
add to the desolation of the scene, and fiie upon Ins fellow cieatures ; yet it is 
gratifying to observe, fiom the concunmg opinions of all the officers, accord- 
ing to tho then existing state of circumstances. It was absolutely nd<oessary 
that the pnsoners should be kept down ; Tor had they at that time got On 
U. b. JouRN. No. 84, Nov I83a. 2 £ 
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deck, the long boat, upon which alone tho survivors could look with any 
hope of lesoue, would ha\e been tendered useless, and thus to all human 
appeatance a much greater loss of life would have ensued. 

Ill concluding this repoit, we feel it a duty we owe the survivors, to 
state, that throughout the whole of the tiying scene we have imperfectly 
attempted to desciibe, the conduct of all was most praiseworthy, and entirely 
Iree from blame of any desc i iption 

The examinations taken befoie us, os well as a chart, showing the exact 
position of the wreck, are attached heieto 

.IriHN Montagu, Colonial Secretary. 

M Forster, Chief Police Magistrate. 

W Mori AivTY, Port Officer 
• Jamfs Grant, Agent for Lloyds. 

*To His E\<ellcmy the Lieutenant Governor, &c. &c. 

Wc have been fivouied, Irom in authentic quartei, with the following 
statement of the mortality and number of iiiv ilicK, amongst the non- 
C()mmis‘'ion( (I ofFieers and piivitej) of the second battalion Poval 
Regiment, in Indii, as conducive to our comjiirative estimate of the 
gemeral mortality in the Rritisli bcivice. bimil ir authonticatei;! contri- 
butions will be acceptable. 



Discmlaiktitl it l\n iii^^, 18th l^pt 
K’S -ill ij il 1(1 ind Rjili ibid 


1 UK 

U UK 
13 11 


I&IS j 164 

1S19 12S 

1820. 46 

Ibil 81 
1822 63 

[ 1823 28 

1824 98 

ISi') . 268 
1826 211 
‘ 1827 24 

1828 22 
1829 28 

18 la 21 

1831 16 


Tataf m2 


j M isiilij f ni till Jill} rtnidindcr of 1^12, in 
I Q d 1 
In hill 1 )1} 
li in^ lion 

111 c imp it I Ihitpooi, 01 on tl e mirch. 
rDuiing tluse }eiis the Batt ilion was in the 
j til 1(1 and nevei in qiiaiter«i , the casualties in 
I c lull ilie loss at battles of Nagpoor, Mahid- 
l pool, S.C 

I In tlu luld loss at T ilnicr, &c included. As- 
I SI r,xliiii MiiDigium iSl( 

( 111 M 1 } ot this }Lii tliL Battalion returned to 
I qu liters oi c uitdnmentb at Ilydrabad. 
iiichmopol}. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

j In August marched to Madras, and embarked in 
\ Sipltmhtr ior Calcutta 
In Januaiy ariived at Rangoon 
In July ariived at l^adias. 

Bungaluic 

Do 

Do. 

Arnee « 

f Madias. In November head-quarters disem- 
l b irked pt (lialham. 
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We are happy to observe that Lieutenant Maw has been restored 
to his rank in the Service, — a measure which we have urged and 
foreseen. • ^ 

A recent act of Mr. Willoughby, son of Captain Sir Nesbit Wil- 
loughby, E.N., and a Midshipman of the Rodney, deserves a record m 
our pages A boy having fallen into thei gea from the deck of the 
Vigo hulk in Pl\ mouth harbour, the gallant Midshipman plunged after 
him and saved higlife, the tide then running between four and five knots. 
The Service must be a noble one whi?li is so fertile in similar traits. 


COURTS-MARIIAL. 

• 

At a Genenl C jurt-Martial hi Id at Bomh i}, oii the lOlh Jan 18^5, T ieiif.-Colone 
and C )lontl Thonrids Vah iiit, of H M s 40th regt of Foot, was anaigned on the 
iollow ng ch irgts — ^ 

1st Chirge — For i gioss violition of the ai tides of war and the custom of his 
Majesti s Sirvict, in h iving, on or about tht 1 )4h xSii \ 18 J4, rtii ivtd iliit et a written 
comp! *nt from i piivaie soldii i, W M utl iiid, and his wilt, of II M 40th regt , and 
in h iving^oidi ud i ( lut of JiK|uny to 1 c isstinhled foi tin niirposi of investi* 
gating the said comydant with iiit piev lously ascirtaining liom Lii nt -Col Du lypn 
ivhttlui it hid lien lorwardtd thiough the proyei chanml, iiid it Lieut -Col llBk- 
bon li 1 ( 1 1 vkcii yiioj tr steps to give itiUiss to tho eoinpl im uits 

2nd ( h 11 ge ^1 or h ivirig unjustl) iiid illi g illy (.ndt uonrid to influence the afore- 
feiid t oTirt of Inqiiir) , htld ou thi Ihth Ni\ 1814 in its sicrit deliberation 

3rd C huge. — (^Fhcj^pne is iho first, with txitptiou ol the dates, and t^at the 
n imt ot tile cormd iiiiant was Piivate Hugli \\ ilsb.) ‘ 

4lh( harge -Rwoi h iving atted iii oj] osition t> every gentlemanly and equitable 
ftding, by stiiiling foi l*i vi^ Hugh VS iKh to his ijuirters, in Oct oi Nov 1834, 
and for h iving thi u and then , by thi questions mil I ingu ige whiih he used to the 
said Piiv xte III gh W ilsh and his wife, ext lied Ir nn the ii the alori s iid e nnyilamt. 

5th Charge — loragioss hicieh of disupliiie in riiuving on the fltli Dee 1834, 
a noil duel disusjietiul missige fioin tlu Sihuolmaster Seijeant, without taking 
due notice of the Seije ini s irapiopei condiut 

6th(hirgt— 1 OI unduly nnd iiiilivi fully itile rfei ng with Lii nt Col Dickson^s 
comm Liid oi H M 40th ugt in the months if Nov uul i)ic 1H>4 byordeiingor 
exynessing a wish to4Juiitirinastei W ilsh th it PriAtc Maitland and his wife 
should be aceommodafed wtdi i hut in tlie p lUlieiy ot HM 4()ih regt , and by 
giving to Lieut ( ol Diekson certain wiitteii instiuetjijns with respect to the manage, 
ment ot ths legimeutal school 

7th Chaigi — 1 Ol un fheerlike mil liighL disuspectfnl conduct towaiils, and in 
contempt of his two C hie I'., the lliglit lion thi 1 iilof ( lire and his 3\ttllency 
the ( oinm mdti m Chief, til yri sinning t> puftr igunst 1 leut (il DiLkson a 
ehaige loiinded nyx n a subject which hid been previously coiiclnded and settled by 
his two ifousaid Chiefs 

8th Chiigi — 1 or a gross hieich of the iiticlcs of war ^id Ihe custom of lug 
M i]esty s seivice, in h ivlng, in th month of Nov 1H14, reteivod seieial eomplaintg 
diiLct iiom piivate soldiers and then wives ol II M*40th*iegt , irregularly made to 
him without having leen suhimttid through tlie proper eliamiel 

9th Ch ugt — loi unofliLtrhkt loniluel lU m iking use of certain exjires^ions or 
insinuations injurious to Lteut ( ol Diekyu s elaraitiras Commanding Oflficer 
ofHM dythrtgt, ednt lined in i lettei Jildiessidto tin Brig uh Ma)or of Kiflg’ti 
trooyis for the information ot hi^r h xcellency the Cominandef in-Chief, dated 7th of 
Dec. 1834 

Finding and Sentence— Ihe Coiiit hiving maturely weighed, &c &c, came to 
the following opinion with respect to the cli erges submitted to then invisiigation — 
With regard to the 1st and hd charges that the prisoner, Col Thom is Valiant, 
of H M. 40th regt toot, and Comniuidmt ot the Gwrison of Bombay, is guilty of 
improper conduct to the piijmhee of good order and military uistipline, in having 
acted contrary to the custom ot ihe berviee, by having received direct the com- 

2 E 2 
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plaints of Privates Maitland and Walsh, and their wives, of H M 40th rej^^t , speci- 
fied in the Slid charges, and haviiif' o^deicd a Court of Inquiry to he assembled foi 
the purpose of luvtsti^dtmp tht said compl vmts, \nthout having pievumsly tominn- 
nicated uith the ( omindiiding Officer ot H M 40ih iigt on the subject , but they 
do acquit him of all and every pait of tht said charges, and the Court do tlaufoie 
adjudge him, the said Col T Valiant, to bu leprimand d in sudi inmiiLr us his 
Excellency the Comm inilti in C Ipct may bt pUasid to direct 

That the prisoner is not guifty of the 2nd and 4th charges preferred against him, 
and the Court dothertfore fully and honourably acquit him, the said Col T Valiant, 
of all and every part of the said chaiges which the Court at thr same time considei 
to be vexatious 

That the piisoner is not guilfcy of the 'ith, 6th, 7th, and 8th charges, and tiu 
Couit do therefore acquit him, the sud Col Ti Valiant, of all and tvtiy part of the 
said charges 

Wifti regaid to the 9th chaigc, that the piisinci dil iddiess to the Major of 
Brigade of King’s troops a letter on the 7th Dec 18^4, wliieh contained the expres- 
sions specified in the said chirgc, but, is the Couit do not attach any culpibihty to 
the pnsoiiei for having wiittcn the said lettci, thiy do therefoyi acquit him, the 
said Cul. 1 \ aliant, of all and every part ot the said ch irge 

(Signed) , VvNs Kvnnldy, I lent -Col. 

Judge- \dvoc ite -Cener il, Bombay Armj . 
Remaiks by the Court — The Cowit having thus tar peitoimed its dutv, teels 
itself called upon to ekpuss its legiet at the unbecoming tone ot fhe proseeutorN 
opening addii ss, and the pusonor s dt tenet , 

^ (Signed) T \\ in siiinv C loncl 

Lieut C ol Queen s Koj als, and President, 
Approved and C onfarmed 

(Signed) J mN Ki anf, Lieut Gen ( ommandnig 

Remaiks by the Commandei in Chief — In the coneludiiig observitions made by 
the Court I most fully eoneiii, that the tone of the piosecu^r s address, and ot the 
prisoner s dete^nee, is highly unbecoming It ij pens on the t ice o^he ])rotetdiiigs 
that thjj prost cutor seemed to be iwaie ot the tiior he*had commitflwin this respect 
and, betore the close oi the }U)Spcution, ’isked ptr,nission to withdi iw vvlnt he 
imagined would be viewed as objt ction ible I ut that the C oint consideied anything 
which had been once leeordtd could not be withdi iw i Ihe e\ti ineous inattei, 
and the ptisonahiics winch the pnseeutoi lias nitioduced into his ucldiess, are 
highly eensuiable 

Of the hue ot defence which the piisomi, Lieut Col V diant, has chose ii to pui 
sue, it becomes a duty iiieuinlicnt upon me in my situation, though i p iiiilul one, to 
express my highest dis ippn balioii. lhat detmee 1 e us thioughout it ne* ol dis 
respect and iiisubordin itiod towauls authontj, which 1 consider would be highly 
reprehensibli iii any officer, but is more especially so ii one of the lank ind st Hiding, 
in the King s Seivice, ol Lieut «(. ol Valiant, trom who«»e expuieuce, ind eiinsider- 
ing also that he is ni i situation to show aiievimple and to dneet (,tlurs atu 
different line ot conduct might iia^ui illy have been expected The low languige 
of invective in which Lieut Col \ ili iiit nioulged in open couit, as aj pears on the 
face of his dtfenee, cannot but be viewed with legiet'by 11 who might wish his 
respect ibilitj to be uphdd Such unbecoming language and asj eisio is e ui nevei 
be consideied in the light of stiengtheiimg aiiyciuse i r argument but onlj recoil 
on the individuil usinjf them The itjoindei oi the prosecutor, I leut -Col Dickson, 
IS in a tot illy diffeieiit stiain, ibst unnig fioin person ilities ind niveetiie iiid more 
btcoraing his situ itioii than his opening address must be considered to ha\c been 
Asiegirds the Judge Vdvoeile (itiieral, much embanassment has been expe 
rienced and tune lost, in the course of *his tiiil, by the pei verse, iiitcmpeiate, ind 
disre^-pectt 111 conduct ot Luut Col \ lyis Kennedy who holds that situation, both 
to flit ( ourt and Ko myself as Coinmaiidci in-Chiet and bv the course nito wlinh 
he led the Court in giVmg an eiioiuous opinion, when called upon as thiir legal 
adviser to assist tliem with his judgment upon a legal point The tii il wis stis 
pended until tlu opunoii of the law officer ot government was obtained, and his 
opinion wa-. to the iffect that the opinion given by Lieut Col Vans Keinicdy to the 
Court was eironeous in piincple, m usige, and in law, such opinion of the Judge 
Advocate-Gem ’•al is also in direct ojqositioii to the Government Gene”!! Orders of 
the 9th June, (6 )ok ot Regulations for Bombaj ) which is inserted with 

great comnitinlarK r s of them, m the Appendix to bis own (Licut.-Col. KcnmyJy’s) 
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book on Militiary Law. His inconsistency |ilso, in advising the Court that the 
chdiges, 01 some of them, were impioperly fiamed, .ifler having advised me, as Com- 
inander-iii-Chief, that they weie tinohjectioiiable, it is dfliciilt to account for, as it 
oiiglit to have been as visible to him (Lieut.-Col Kennedy) when he first saw the 
charges submitted to him fiom me, as when he heard them pleaded to in bar. 

7 \tterthe leceipt of the o]»iuion ot the law officer oi govciiiiiiciit, the Court found 
it necessar) to alter the line in which it had illegaKjt oeen piocieding; and heie it 
may be runaikcd, that had the pnsoiui not happily been aupiitUd 141011 the three 
last charges, which the Couit, hy the advice of the Judge Advocate- ft eiuial (Lieut - 
Col. Vans Kennedy, /took u|)()!i itself to altevKind pioceed upon, without such altered 
chaiges having ever leceived the sanction of the autlioiity by winch the Couit was 
assembled, it might have pioved emhaiiassiiig. I^o such difficulty, howevi r, now 
exists, in consequence ol the acquittal of the pnsonti upon those three cliaiges. 

Tlyi Coiiit having found the piisoiici (Liei^-Col. Valiant, of II M. 4 ()th. ^egt) 
guilty of tlic first and thud ch irges, and sentenced him to he reprimanded in any 
manner I may think it piopei to clu^'ct, he is luiehy lepnmanded. 

(Signed; John KriNr, 

Lieut -Gen. (^onimaiidirig- 

Col. Valiant, of II M dOth legt., is leleascd from ariest, and will retiuii to his duty. 

— • 

A Court Mairial was held on hoard the \ictoiy, on Tuesday, the 22 nd of Sept., 
and (ontniiied liy aujouinment until Tiidi), the 2')th ol ^le same month, for 
the trial of Lieut. Tlioinas Pownall Pellcw Haiiow, of II M S r lonis Prt sent, Reai- 
Adniiial hii#Piid. Lewis Maitland, K ( .If. Piisidciit; ( iptam Loid A hitzclarciice, 
HIM. Yacht Ko}al George, Captain L A.T Vidal, ILM.S. btiia, Captiiii I .R. 
V^ il ims, II.M S. Butaniii i ; C iptain Thom is Hastings, H M b. K\iclkut ; .lames 
Hoskins, lisq Officiating Judge- Advocate, upon chaises contained in two httiis 
lioni Coininaiidei IMendith, ol that sloop, to the following effect : “On the evening 
ol the 18 lh July, 18 V), 41 ie day the Pcloiiiskit Ascension, having, on letercncc to 
the Suigeon, found it tlas no longci necessaij foi the Senior Lieutenant’s cot to 
itmain uiielei thei^ioop, he, the Commande r, give diicctioiis for its being taken down ; 
that soon alter, Lieutenant 13 mow came, on the poop, wheie theie w as no one but 
the Comm inch 1, and iinineeliAely said m a quick maiinti, have received }0ur 
message, Sii to which the C oinmaiidei answcicd, “ 1 semt j 011 no message, Mr. 
Ifaiiow.'’ Luutenaiii B. replied, “ \ em did , 1 got it iioin Mi. Gallvvey; my eeit 
IS taken down , this is of a piece with the rest of voui condue^ teiwaids me and 
the 11 addend, in a meii.icuig tone*, I have private .»fl ins to settle with you, and shall 
now seioii be able to ilo so.” And, fiiilhci. Commander Mcicdith, on tlie 12 th 
beptcmbei, IS r>, addiessed a lette'r to Adinii.il Sir Thom is Williams, representing 
“ lli.it Lieuten.ini B iirow’s conduct had been 111 m iny insLinces disie spe'ctlul towards 
him, the Cominindei, on ho.iid the Peloiie^, l^ctwecn Noveinhei 18 3 ^, and ISth 
July, 183 1.” The ])rosecutii)n close*d on A\ednesd.iy, wlicn the Court adjoin iied to 
Tridiiy, to enable Lieutenint Baiiovv to piep.ii«. Ins flefe*nce, which was vciy ably 
drawn up hjr Mr John Howard, solicitoi, Poitsta, and uad to the Couit by the 
])iisonei. A mnnhei of witnesses weie then piodiicedto piove that no disies|)ect 
had cvei been shown hv Lieutenant Baiunvto t omm imh 1 IMercehth, and that his 
(Lieut J 3 ,\s) conduct 011 all o< casions had in cn most zealous and coirect. Lieute*nant 
B.irrow also submitted high testimonials of charactei from Admiials bii L. ILilsted, 
SirT. M. Iltiidy, and Fred. '\\ aiicn, of his foimci seivices under those officers, 
which closed the detince. After an horn's dehbei.ition, the/C’oiiit was opened to 
the public, and tlie Jutlge- Advocate pronounced the,se nte^icc, “That the chaiges 
contained in the two letteis ol C’ommaiider Meredith had nut been proved against 
Lieutenant Bairow, .and the C'onit, therefore, acquitted him ot tlie same.” The 
President returned Lieutenaiit^Bariow his svvoid, and hioke up the Court. 

^ , 

A Court-maiti.il was held on board the A ictoiy, 111 Poiisnyuth haibour, on Mon- 

daj', Octohei 1 ‘), to inquire into the ciicuinstanccs attending the loss of H.M. late 
ship Challengei, on the coast of C^hiii, on the 19 th of Miiy last; and to try Captain 
Michael Seymour and the officers and sUp’s company for the same. Present: — 
Rear-Admiral Sii F. L. Maitland, K.C B , President. Capt Rt. Hon. Lord A. Fitz- 
clarence, G.C.H , Royal Geoigc }aclit; Capt. Vidal, .®tna ; Capt. Williams, Bri- 
tannia; Capt, Eden. Conway ; Capt. Beechey, Sulphur ; Capt. Hastings, Excellent. 
Jame^s Hoskins, Esq., Officiating Judge- Advocate. The Court pronounced the fol- 
lowing sentence 
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• 

The Court is of opinion thit the nso of the loss of H.M. late ship Challenger 
was, the ship being, by an uiiusnal an(l unexpected ciirriiitj set between the noon of 
19th Ma\ hist to the time oi ht i wiick on the 17tbh oi the same month, 34 miles oi 
latitii le to Ihe southward, wliicli latitude, by dead reckoning, up to the tune of taking 
the sights, being used to work the sights of the chrommctei on the 19th of May, 
placed the ship GO miles to ll^e iioith west of her actual position at thit time Ihe 
( ourt is fiiith r ot upiuuii tint no 1 1 nne wliati vti is to be attached to Capt. M. 
St\ moui, nor to the said Mr lohn McDonald, noi to any ot the. officers oi ships 
company oi 1 ite ship C li ilknger, on iht occasion ot the loss ot the said ship, 
and the Couit doth therefore tullj aiqi t the said C ipt St) mo ir the said Mr John 
M Don lid, and the surviving officers and shij s company, and thij are heicby tully 
aciputtcd aecoidii gly The ( obit cannot close its ]ioeecdm s without cxpiessing 
the high sense it entertains of the cundiiet oi Cupt Seymoui, his surviving officers, 
and Jjfiip’s comp in) when ])laecd ii^eiieumstances of the g i itcst dangti, duiing a 
period ot seven wt eks th it the) u m lined on a wild ind iiiIk spit ibk to ist, as well as 
aftcrw'irds strong!) marking tlic id\ int gt ot that stc ul\ d scipliiie that h is raised 
the Biitish Navy to the coi fi knee oi the to intr) iiul which, in this iiistanec is 
well as in many oth rs,has 1 ten the c aiise ot the i ii strv itu n ot the lives and ht alth 
of the c»‘ew, and of their aiiival, with two melaiielioly exceptions, in satdy to their 
own coiiiiti) 


A Court martial t|^s held on boa^d the \ ictor), m Portsinoulh 1 arbour, n Tues- 
day, October 2U to inquiie into the ciuiiinst uices ot 11 M sliip Pupie havii g g )t on 
the rocks on the C oa»t of Lair idor wink lunning thioiigh the Sti ills i Bi lit Isle 
on tl e 22nd ot St-pteinber list, iiid to tiy ( ipt the Hen II J Rous and Mr W 
Hemsk), the Mastei t ir thtii conduct on that oec ision Present — Rear Adiiiiial 
Si^I* L INlaitland, KC B , Piesukiit C apt Rt Hon Lord A lit/elarencc G( H, 
Royal George \ ac ht ( ipt Vidil ^ tna , I apt Willi ims, Britannia, Cijt I deii, 
Conwu) , Ca^t Bcteht), Sul} bin ( ipt Hastings hxeiilltnt J, lit skins, 1 sq , 
Oftciitiiur J udge- Advoe itt I he C < uit piunuunecti the teillowiog sentinee — 

‘ The Coiiit IS of opiiii 11 th it, turn some cause which his not I eeii iccounted 
for inthe evukiiec, H M ship Pique w is 1 ur miles to the iioithwaul ot the situa 
tion that the coiiise uid dist nice lan between ''n m mites alti i G, when the ship s 
position was caretull\ ektennincd and -0 minute s after 10 would h ive jilactd lit i iii, 
bj which me Ills she rin upon Point loitciii when tli se on boaid hid c\ei) reason 
to suppose th it th%ship w is ioui miles distant iioni the land llic Couit is fuithei 
of opinion no blame is itt idled eithei tithe said C qitain iht Hon H 1 Rous, ur to 
the said Mr W He msk), tor then conduct on that eeeasion as the) h id a jersonal 
knowledge of the Straits of Btlh IsU h iving 1 e it through them on the p issage to 
Quebec, and having iseertjiined the C oast ot I abiadoi to be siter to ip] roach than 
the opposite shore Ihe C nirt doth theieloie, tully acquit both the said Captain 
the Hon H J Rous and Mr W lleinsley, anti the), the said Captain Hon, H J 
Rous and Mr. W. Ilemslty, aic hereby fully acquitted accordingl) 
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Office of Ordnance, Aug 12, 1835. 

A question having arisen upon the construction of the Pariack RegulationR, in 
regard to regimental xffiicers letaining their rooms in barracks, while they live in 
lodmngs — Ihe Mastei General and Board of Ordnance have conferred thereon 
with the Gi neral Commanding in Chief, and hiving received his Lordship s decision 
on the subject, through the Qiiartermastei Gc neral, by letter dated the 28th ult , a 
copy ot the same is herewith transmitted tor the inf< rmation and guidance ot all 
Bjjrrack Masters The Mastei Gcneial and Boaid deem it necessiry, at the same 
time, to ex] lain, that ^ hen an individual officer may be indulged under proper autho- 
rity with leave to provide lodgings out oi barracks at his own expense, and thui^ vacate 
the room to which he would otherwise be entitled, and which should in such case 
be occupied by another officer he is not to be considered as having any claim to the 
usual issues ot iuel and caudles, which, according to the spirit and reguliitions of 
the King s warrant, were specially allotted for the use and consumption oif the 
officer actoally and bonajlde quartered with the men in his barrack-room* 

By order ot the Maiter-General and Board, ^ 

R. Byak; Seoetary. 
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~ ^ Iloiie Guards, 2Sth July, 1835. 

Sir — I lavinp duly laid befoie the GencAl C oinmanding-in Chief your letter 
dated 22iid instant, with the eiicl|^siitLS iiuw iduined upon tlic subject of regimental 
ofiicers retaining their rooms in banacks while they live in lodgings, and rtquL&ting 
to he favoured with his Lordship » dttision upon the question , 1 have it in coininaiid 
to offer the following obstivalions theitoii, loi ^tlu luioimation oi the board of 
Oidnancc. • 

The prineiple upon which barrack iccommodution i«*piovidid at the public expense 
for regHneiital offaeeis, is presumed to be, that the ofheeis shall bi quiiteud as near 
as raiy be to the men and in as laige a pi^poition is eiieunistaiiLes will peimit ; 
but It miy oeeisionilly happen, iii consider itioii ol the piiv itt eoniloit ot in indi- 
vidual offaeer, that he may he indulged uiidcipiofei lulho itj it his own request, 
with leave to provide lodgings out of tRe h ui icks at liis own e\j) nsc 

111 such ease the iiululginet being giaiited at the lepiest of 11 e individu il and 
by the piopei authority (and uiidei no othei eiifliiiiist inr eoiiUl such perriiissibii be 
duly obtained,) till quarters m biuaeks aie appiopnated lo the ofhceis aeeoidmg 
to then respective id^ks • 

But under no eiieumst iiucs can lii> milil iiy ofheei cstal lish i n^ht to a militiiy 
(juartei which he docs not otcup), iioi ein he at iny tunc be‘ pciinilti 1 to triiisfei 
Ins qu arte IS or iiij put thereof to iiy olhci cfhcii, eseiptini, ilwus with the 
special saiietiou i)t till sciiDi ofheti iii tlic eo nni iiid ol tlu ^ iiji-. n whose duty it 
would to tik«*c lie thft this was not done to4he dij di'uit ij^t ot any othei olhen 
of the itgimt nt iii g in is )ii 

In puteAing aeluin of this dtseiipli ui the otheei ijpt list i loigel tint it is Ills* 
pullicdutyto Ic ill the biuaeks lud thu m gi intiiig him tlie indulgtnee at his 
own lequest and tii his own e nnfiit 1 1 li\t iii loi, ngs at liis own espeiisc, the 
Comm Hiding Ofhci his no a ith iiy to euqnwii luiii l) utiin i biiraek r^im 
which he d es not oceiipj , such 1 ui lel room sidicliiied In i oriiing tlitii apirtof 
the gcneiil ac c omiiiod||^oii provided 1 i tlu tioqis lud siiljeet in all lespeets to 
be occupied aeeoidiug lolhe bairaek legulitious, 

I hive till honour to bi 

) \\ (i )ituoN, Q M G, 

R B) am, &e &c , Oihee of Didii inee * 


‘ Roj il IIos, it il ( hdse i, 1st Oet 18 b. 

<< Sir The Lords and others Commissioneis ol ti < Ilisptil h tvni^ uccivkI 

frequent eompluiits ieb}ectiig the disoidtih eoiiduet of tlu o it pciiMoiieis of this 
establishment icsideiit iii Iieliiii it tlu ptiiod of issui ^ totluia tlu ir qinrter]\ 
pensions, and with lefeic nee to v c mmu iicalion i Idii sse 1 t ) them 1 y liis 1 x elliiuy 
the Lord Luuteiimt ef Iieliiul, 1 cling inxious to ji vent iiejititioii ol siiiiilir 
disKiieelul scenes to whit hive 1 ii itoieseitel is li iv ng oet iiied iq m such 
oeeisions , I am diieeted to leqiust th it )ou will e iiise it 1 1 le m mIl Ivii iwii t ) the 
out pensioneis residing within youi distiiet th t, in^li i vent ol any ol them being 
heieaftir cTmvidtd of druiikemuss lul disoider tending t » tlu tlistuil inee of the 
public peiee, then Loidshps will eons dt i it iieei ss ir) uider the iiithoiity vtsk 1 
in them to pun sh sueh uiiseoiiduet I y the siqqiessiun ti vviihdiiw il ol the pensions 
of the individuals so ofieiidiSg 

‘ I am, Sii, youi ol e lieiit sc rv int, 

Ru II van Ni av it ’ 

Previous to the dt-parturi, of I.ieut (.in JLoid Ajlinu.^hi lollowin„' Giuiral 

*^«*Tl.Tcoinmindtr of tin Torceb » jnuol sqiarati tiiinsilf iiom the Aimj serving 
in British NoitU Ameuii witliunt riqu.sliiig tin Guiinl Ofliuis, the he ids oi the 
denartnunts, and tlu othei pliuus SI ill uid Kignnujt il. to iiiipt his tlianks loi 
thi zeal aid atUnUon to tluii nsiictui dutas ivhiih havi im.foimly inarkul thui 
conduct during the period ot lus command lie will evti remiinbii wUh sSis- 
faition that doling that period (nci.ly live jci.s) no ofh.t. Ins hecii c ilKd hetore 
a (xeneral CourGMartial to dil.iid lus conduct, so far lioin it, that the oBicers oi 
this Armv have been Mistingmshcd (apd on some otcasioiis under very trjiug 
uicumstauces) lot their d.se.euon, ju Igm. nt, and good ti inper 

“The Commander olthe lorees ilso desires that the non commissioned officers 
and soldiers of this Army will receive his thanks for their general good tmdua. 
He onlv has to Qualiiv this expression of approbation by ailverting to the propensity 
of the aeldwta to indulge too ficely w the use of strong luiuots-a propensity which 
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he deeply Uments, as the source of aftost every crime, and evei/of almost eveiy 
irregulanty which occurs in a Biitish ^Army. 

“ Upon tlie present occasion^ the Cominan<ler qf the Forces thinks it unnecessary 
to uif(e upon the consideration of the Geneials and other oflficers the importance of 
cncourajjing sobriety amongst the troo\)S, well knowing how unremitting are their 
eiforts to that efiect ; but he now, at parting, addresses himseli directly to the sol- 
diers themselves, and earnestly ^mtreats them to avoid indulging in the immoderate 
use ot stiong lupiors, which leads them into difhculties, injuies their health, and 
thiows a shade over those higher qualities for which they have evei been distin- 
guished us soldieib, and the possessioutof which has never been denied them, even 
b) their enemies. 

“The Commander of the Foiccsjnds farewell to the Army serving in British 
North Ameiica, and desiies of them to be assmed, collectively and individually, 
that they will ever have his highest wishes tor then piospeiity and happiness 

t^SigncilJ “ John Eoln, Lieut.-Col , D A.G.’* 


ABSTRACT OF P \RLIAMENTAUY PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Thursday, 10th September. • ^ ^ 

Captain liobnoti's Cose. — Dr. Bowring presented a petition fiom Patrick Thomson, 
the soldici on whom Gen Darling had inilictcd a severe puiusluucnt 11* a jietitiomr 
stated, that having been summoned fiom Ireland to attend the commillee, be airifcl 
hcie on yesterday week, but that on coniiiig down to the Housl he found that the 
coi^hiittee had made its upoit without going into his case He stated, that if he 
hadjieen heaul he should have been able to j>iove that the tieatment be had re- 
ceived had been most cruel and oppressive He entreat^the House to give him 
ail oppoitumty to piove lus case. As a member ot the committee be (Dr Bowiiiig') 
must say that the extiaoulinanly pieci})itate maniur in which il closed it' investiga- 
tion was cilculuted to beget any thing but ^conhdence in its rejiort. The committee 
came down to the House with a repoit, the coiielushm ot which he would venture 
to say was 111 the teeth of the understanding which several me mht is ot the committee 
supposed they had come to, and which hatl induetd some of them, hi (Dr. Bownng) 
among the iiuinber, to go away. That understanding was, that the ripoit would 
he closed with a lesolutioii wliieh had been diawn up by tin bon. membci for 
Cardiff, and which was to the effect, that the late period of the session did not 
allow the committee to go into the other charges. When, howtver, the committee 
met next morning they co/icluded thiir report with a far different resolution — 
namely, that no evidence had been tendered in support ot the other chat ges — Loid 
D, btuart did not tluuk that any evidence coidd be brought forward to prove that 
Gen. Dailiiig had acted impi\,perly in this case and that of Sudds, because to 
establish such a fact, it would be necessary to show that Gen. D was tlware ot the 
illness of those men at the time be oidtred them to le put in nuns. The evidence 
went to prove, that Gen Darling was not awaie ol the illness of these men. He 
(Lord D. Stiiait) did not think that Ihomson could produce any thing to rebut 
that evidence. With regard to that unfortunate officer Capt. Robison, he thought 
it would be impossible to have heard that gentleman give his evidence without iiel- 
ing the deepest compassion tor him. He believed that such feelings were enter- 
tained by every Member of th^^ Committee, and that they all agreed in opinion that 
the conduct ot Captain Robison before them was exceedingly fair and candid. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted that, Government would take the first oppor- 
tunity to give some employment to this unfortunate officer. He believed, indeed, 
that the Secretary for the ColonialJDepaTtment had intimated his intention to do so 
at file hist opportunity. *Ca]^tain Robison had served many years, and he was now 
reduced to complete rum. — Mr. Wakley stated that on the last day the Committee 
met, the Report, acquitting Gen, Darling of the charges investigated by the 
Committee, was read and agieed to. It afterwaids pul by the chairman and 
earned. Aftei thit several Members, and he amongst the rest, went away, and in 
their absence the last resolution was added to the Report. — Mr. Freshfield stated 
that the Committee, with only three dissentient voices, had agreed to the Report 

acquitting Gen. Darling Mr. Aglionby said the question was whethei the 

Report of the Comraittee had not been infonnalt The question was put and 
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carried, Iha^ifcie Report be agreed to, wl^h report gave Gen. Darling the benefit 
of d full duiuittal, Hs far as the investigatiDn of the Committee had gone. Alter 
that several of the Members went away, under the imprussioiT that nothing further 
would be clone , yet subsequently the lemaming Members came to the resolution 
Lomplained ol. That was the objection to that part of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and it appealed to him a fair one. W ith regard to C aptain Rolnson, he 
knew nothing of him out of that House, but he ya* ^uund to say that his evidence 
before tho Committee was characterised by iairiicss* candour, and honesty. 

The House was this day proiogued. 

THE KING’S^PEECH. 

My Lords and Gfnti fmen, • * 

I find with great satisfaction, tfiat the state of public business enables me to 
lelieve you fiom further attend ince, and from the prtssuie of those duties wlych you 
have peiformcd with so much ye il and assiduity I rcccivt from all fon ign poweis 
satisfactory assurances ol fhtir (]j.sirc» to maintain with me the most fiieiidJy under- 
standing, and I foiwaid with confidence to the preservation of the generil 

j e lee, which has been, niid will be, the object of my const int solicitude 1 Jament 
that the civil contest in the iiortlurn prosmees of Spam has not yti been biought to 
d termination , but taking a deep intcrast in the welfare of the Sp iiiish monaiehy, 

1 ahall eontinuL to direct to that cpiaitei my most anxious attention, m concert with 
the tljjec Powfcis ivith whom 1 concluded tife ticify oi onaclinplc alliance, and 1 
have, in furtherance ot the object ot th it treaty, i\eiei d tl ‘power vested in me 
bv the le^slituie, ind hive granted permission to mj s ibjccts to in|page m the sei- 
lIPLe of the Qiuen of Spam 1 h i\e cuiichided with Denm iik, SiidiniB, and Sweden, 
^fi( "ih eoMventions c dculited to puiciit the tiifhe m Afncaii slaves, I hope soon 
to receive the latiheation of a siinilu treaty which has been signed with Spalh I 
am engaged iii negociition with other poweis m Kuropc, and in South America, for 
the same purpose , and I trust^ th it ere long the united ( fforts of all civilised nations 
will suppiess and extinguish this tiaffic ! peiceive with entire ajiprobation tint 
30U have diitcted jour attention to the leguhtion of Municipal ( orporituins in 
Kugldud and Wales, and I have eheerfuliy given my assent to the Bill which you 
have passed fo* tint purpose.' I coidi illy eoncm m this important measure, which 
IS calnilatcd to allay discoiitcut, to promote peace and union, and to procure foi 
those communities the advantages of lespoiisible government. 1 greatly rejoice 
that the internal condition ot Iieland his tteii such as to have permitted jou to 
substitute for the necessarj seventy of the law, which has been suffered to expire, 
enictmentb oi a milder chaiacter No pirt of my duty is more grateful to my 
feelings than the mitigation oi a penal statute in any case in which it can be 
effected consistently with the mamfeiniicc of order aiu^tranquillity. 

“ GeNTI 1 Ml-N OF IHI HoUSF 01 C OIDMONS, ^ 

* 1 think jou foi the readiness with i^ieh you have voted the supplies You 
have provided not only ioi the expenses o! the jeA*, and ioi the interest upon the 
laige suirf awarded to the owners of slaves in my colonial ^ osst ssunis, but also tor 
several unexpected and peculiar claims upon the justice and liberality of the nation. 
It 18 most giatifying to observe, that not only h ive these di mauds been met without 
any idditional taxation, hut that 3011 have made somi luither piogrc«s in rtdueiug 
the bmthens of my jicoplt I am enabled to congntulatc jou tint the terms upon 
whieli the loan for the compensation to the piopnetuis ot si ivts has betn obtained, 
afford conclusive evidenei ot the flomibhiiig state of public iiedit, and of that gene- 
ral confidence which is the lesiilt of a determinaliqii to JuThl the national engage- 
memts, and to maintain inviolate the public faith. 

“ J\|ti Lords and Gl.m i 1 mf n, 

“ I know that I may seeuiely ulj upon your loyaltj and patriotism, and I fed 
confident that in returning* to join lespcctive counties, and in resuming those ^iint- 
tions which you discharge with so much advantagHto ^le communitj, jou will 
recommend to all clases of your eountrjmen obidience to the law, attachment to the 
constitution, and a apint of teinpeiate amendment, which, under Divine Providence, 
are tho surest means tif preserving the,tianqujllity, and increasing (he prosperity 
which this country enjoj s.” 
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STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARmIt ON IsT NOV., 1635. 

[Where two places are mentionedi thclast-Damed is that at which the Depots of the Regts. 

are stationed ] 

let Life Guards— Ilegent’s Park. 39th Foot— Madras j Chatham 

2d do — Hyde Park 40th do — Rombay , Chatham. 

Ko>al Horse Guards — Windsor.* , « 41at do — Madrasi Chatham 

1st Dragoon Guards — Uinhiughum. 42d do — Ionian Isles, Fort George. 

2d do — Ipswich. 43d do — N America , Clonmel 

3d do — Dublin 44th do — Bingal, Chatham 


4th do.— Brighton C 

5th do — Edinburgh. 

6th do — York 

Jthdo — Dublin • 

1st Diagooiia— Newbridge 

2d do -rLeeds 

3d do — Coik 

4tU do — Bombay 

6lh do. — Ipswich 

7th Hussars— Nottingham 

6th do —Hounslow 

9th Lancers— C ovei try. 

10th Hussars— Glasgow 
] Ith Light Dragoons — Bengal 
iJth Lanrera — DorLhe*ittr 
] ILh Light Dragoons — Madras ^ 

14lh do — Luugfoid. 

15th Hussars— Cuhir 

16th Lancers— Bengal 

1 7th do — Manchester 

Gren idier Gu mis 1 1st batt ] — Dublin. 

Do [Jd battalion]— 1 he low Cl 

Do [^dbittalionj — Knightsbndge * 

Coldstream Guards 1 1st batt] — Wellington B 

Do [Jd battalion] — Windsor 

Sc husil Guards [ist batt ] — PoitmanB 

Do (id battalion] — ‘st George’s B 

Ist Foot [Ut batt ] — W Indies, ordliom , ( as 

Do [id ball ilioii] — I niiiskillen [llebar. 

2d do. — Bombay , C liuihim. 

8d do — Bengal , C b nhum 

4th do— New *south Walts, Chatham 

5th do — Mnlti, Do\er 

6th do— Bombay Chatham HI 

7th do — Dublin 

8tli do — Jamaica { Buttevant 

9 h do — Mauiitius, ord to Bengal, Chatham. 

10th do —Ionian Isles Brecon 

llth do — Ionian Isles^, Waterford 

liih do — Manchebler '* 

Idthdo — Bengal , ChatliTin • 

l4lh do — C ork, tor West Indies. ^ 

15th do — Canada, Armagh 

16th do — Bengal, Chatham 

17th do — NS Wales, Chatham 

18th do. — Birr 

19th do— West Indies , Stockport 
20th do — Bombay , Chatham 
2Ist do.— Van Diemen's Laud , Chatham. 
22ddo — Jamaica, Hull. 

23d do — Blackburn 
24th do — Canada , Cork ^ 

25th do — W Indies, ord home , Newbridge 
ibth do— Bengal , Chatham ' 

27(hdo — f ape ot G Hope, Nenagh 
2Sthdo — NS Wales, Chatham, 

29(h do — Mauritius, Tralee 
30th do — Bermuda , Limerick 
3l<lt^<LIo — Bengal, Cnathim ^ 

3id do — Canada, Plymou h W 

83d do — Newry 

34th do — N America 

35th do— Fermoy 

36th do — W * Indies , Plymouth. 

37th do — Tumaica , Plymouth 
36tb do —Bengal , Chatham 


4jth do — Madias, Chutham* 

46th do — Belfast 

47th do — Gibraltar, Castlebar 

48th do — W tedon 

49th do — Bengal , Chatham 

«50th do — New South Wales , Clialham. 

5lst do — Dulilin 
52ri do — Alhlone 

5 Id d('— Mult i , Fermoy 
54th do — Madras, ( halhan^ 

5othdo — Madras, Chutham 
56th do — T imaieu , Sunderland 
57th do — Alddras , ( h itham 

f hli do — region, riymoiith 

'iUli do — Gibraltar , rortsinuntb 

( 0th do [ 1st b itt ] —Malta , NewcislU 

Do [«d b itt ] — Corl , ord Gib , Claic Casllc. 

61st do — t eylon Gosport 

hid do — M 1(1 ra> , t li it ha in 

6 td do — M adr is , ( hat ham 
64tli do — 1 iniUK i , *^tiiling 

6 >ih do — \\ Indus Ch ith im 
6t>ihd > — (. an ida Pl>m mtli 
6''th do — W Indies, Perinoy 
6Sth do — (iibr ill ir , Pi itsim nth 
69th do — W In 'les , Sluerness 
70th do — GibriUar , Portsmouth. 

7Ut do — h dinburt h 

7id do — ipt ot (lood Hope, Londonderry 
/Oil do — It) lan Isles , Naas 
74th do — W ist Indu s , Omagh 

7 Ith do — Capi ul Good Hojie, Buttevant 
rtihdo — W Indies, Paisley. 

7/ 111 do — Glas^ ow 

/Kfh do — Cl j lull, Gdway 

79lhdo — Canada, Abeidetiu 

KOth do — fhathim oid lor N S \Valeb 

8Jst do —Kilkenny 

8-d do — Mu11mj[ ir 

83(1 do — N An iri( i , Bo>le 

84th d ) — 1 iniaicu, \oughall. 

8»ih do — Dublin 

86lh do — W ir dies, Cashel 

37th to — M uiiitius Chatham. 

hHiii do — Ionian Isles Kins lie 

89th do — enib at Cork for West Indies, 

hOtli do - C ork, tor C eylon 

9lst do — Dul f n. ord to br Helena 

9id do — Gibr iltar, ord lor Malta , Perth. 

9 Id do — Dublin 
94th do — I imeiick 
9 Ith do — lempleniorc 
96th do — Ldmburgh 

97th do — Cejflon.ord home Portsmouth 
9Sihdo — C ut G H Devonpoxt, Ord Home. 
9)thdo — Muuntiui Gosport 
BiileBrig [Ist butt ] — N Amenta, Jersey. 

Do [idbattalGm] — Ionian Isles , Guernsey 
Boyal Stair t orps — Hythe 
In West India Regiment— Trinidad, &c 
2d do — New Piovidence and Honduras. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment — Ceylon 
Cape Mounted Rill< men — C ipe of Good Hope 
•Royal Alriciin C ulonial Corps — bierra Leone. 
Royal Newld Veleiau Comp,— iNewld 
Royal Malta Feucibles— Malta. 


[Thl* Document being prepared exclusively for the U S Journal, we reejuest that, if borrowed, 
its source may be acknowledged ] ^ 
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STATIONS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION IsT NOV.. 1835. 


Acta?oa 28, Capt Loid Ldward Russell, South 
Ameiiui 

I till sur V 0, Ccipt ATI Vidal PortHmoutli. 
Aliicui.ht i Luiil 7 W Lst, WoolwK ii 
Alliui,st V I K lit ( 1 Hill 1VItdit( ri inciii 
Al({iiiiiL 10 LiLut W S riiomas I ist Indus 
Audioni i( Ilf L ipt II D Chidb, C IJ Last 

J iidif s ^ 

Asii r i ( C ipt T Chivf.ll I ihuunth 

II u him 50, t Ipt A I C Miy MuIUlii moan. 
11 isili«,k Kf l< li 1 II ut (i tj M icdou lid S \iTu i 
lliiiLoii 8 sui \ Com K (opflitid MiditA 

li ii,li 10 ( om II I il/io\ Soutli \mtrif » 
lliUiilfii 42 C ipt ( 11 stioii,, \\(sl Indus, 
llcimnda \ ilIiI (ipt Sup Sii T Usliii, Kl 
C 11 K ( H 111 inuul i 
lllondi 1() t ijt h Mismi ( It S mtliAffurin 
lliitatiin i, 120 Adm Sii I h is \ViUiimsC.( 13, 

( ijd 1 11 NNiUmms 1* iilsniouth 

lliitoniiit 10 Li 111 W 11 Quin C uistot Afiita 
Iliu/ 1 1 10, I lent 1 M JSi im ir i, C oisl ot 

Atm I * 

C uk loni i 1 20 \ If p Admii il ‘'ii To'-i is Uowkj , 
Jit ^ C 13 C«t]it 1 111 wii Mt litii 
( cinu 1 on 10 1 It ut J Iti idkv 1 dm lUtli 
( 111 ipus H 4 ( i|t lluu I Pfui ( It Mtditpi 
iioi st V# ( om 1 ItfUhd ^Voolw<h 
stoi It ( ipt lU IIoii 1 JulJ H r> pulicu 

Ills ViCf 

C M 11 2 I uut 7 C* M Kin/ t m ship M ilt i 
( liituimii 18 I om U 1 in \^lst Indus 

( li u vlidis 1 I u lit ^ Mfiri 1 C ( isl ot Miu i 

Cliilhim > iilit ( IJ I Sup Sir J A tioidon, 
IvK it (liilhini 

( liiUfis 10 ( orn lion 11 Kippil Mcdili t 
( k piti i, 20, Lapt Ilou (i Ciix-Y. \aiticulu 
St met , 

Clu IG ( om W Riphiidson putiAil irstmtc 
( o kitiUL 0 Lifut W I Itf-ts Arrifiif i 

Coekliiiu I Luut C llulliiuok Kiu,^stuu, 

1 ike Oidnn i 

Columbine 18 Com 1 TTi ndt i sou Mt dilti 
( oinus 18 Com W P Ilaimlti u, VV liidit s 
Cuuhiuii st \ 2, Lici^l I lAiiUt,h Modi 
Itiiuu in * 

Conn I J 2H I ipl II 1 lin Poitsmo itli 
^ 1111 / 1 10 (i 111 7 Ml iiisl ind AV In b s 
C uikw 10, luut 1 Nfifotl (oist if Uiici 
i)ii,st V 4 lorn NN Kiuisi\,A\ In lies 

Dublin 50 ( ipt S Ann 111 i 

] dinbiii„Mi 74 t ipt 7 It Duns Me litci 
Liuhmi 11 ^17 ^ is llobeits, Ivt C 13 

Mfditi ii me in 

Isjon 10 I leut C om C M Riky Palmouth 
IxeilUnt, 70 I ipt 1 III tiiig^ 1 oitsiiioulh 
Idii kisimond, sch Lieut Ualosc (oast of 
Afiu i 

Piny sm \ 10 ( om A\ Ilewftt Noith S i 

I aioiint 18 C im T. K Mund} MidiUiiiuf in, 
tiieflv st V 1 1 ut 1 Itildoik halm uih 
rUmei.st \ luut t W O (jiilTin W Indus 
loiesUi 3 Lieut C» (i Mull I o iht nl Alma 
Toitt 44 Capt VN D Pill Wist lulus 
tiinmt 10, ( om J 11 Mavuill Wist Indies 
(viitlou 3 Liout 7 L Pulby roast of \liic i 

II liner 18, Cum W H II (anil Poitsnumth 
Hastnijjs 71 He u Admir il ^ir W II igt, 

G C H I apt II Sliifliiti Lisbon 
Hermes, st v Lii ut W S lilouiit Woolwich 
Hoi net, 0 I leiit 1 It C o,^hl m. South \meii i 
Howe, 120, Viei Adm C I Ikirauif, 

C’'apl A Llhtf, bhceiiu as * 

Hvuemth, 18 Com 1 P lllackwiod L Indus 
Imestigatoi 2 sui \ Mr Ct Thomas North bea. 
Ji8eiii,16 Com T Haekett, Mediteiiauean 
Jupiter, 38 Capt Hon F W Gity, E Indies 
1 arne 18, C^om W S Smith, West Indien 
Ltieret, 10, Lieut.^C, Bosanquet, Plymouth. 


lynx, 3 1 lent II V Huntley, Coast of Afnca. 
M igit 4Gitniip 2Capt . W bt John MiiUmay, 
N C of sp iin 

Mi^'iiiliieni 4 Luut I P i„tt, Jamaica 
M il lb if 7^ C ipt W W A Montagu K C H 
Miditeiiani in^ 

M i‘.til7 0,hui \ Lu ut 1 (iraits Mi diteiraneau. 
Mtdi i st \ ( om II 1 Austin, Alfihti r 
Ifautilus 10, luul W ( If) iki lilmuith 
Niiniod 20, ( oni T 1 1 is i llynumtli 
Ninth Sfti 2S C apt 1) \ 11 iiu ml S Amiiiea 
Diiutfs, 18 ( om II 1 (idiin^'toii Muliki 
P 111 20, ( om 11 Niii i.PlMiumth 
Peluan, 18, ( om 13 P »pli iin, I oist ol Aliiea 
Phams st \ t om W II ili-tukison, t oast 
ol Spun 

Pukk J luut A G lluhn'iii W Indus 
Pikf 12 Luut ( uiii A Kioukin^' pait siriue 
Piqiu 3t> t ipt lion II J U Ills Poitsniuiith 
Ply in nth y iehl,Cipt Sup ( It 11 RusS, C 15 
1 Ivniuuth 

Poitlmil 52 C ipt I) I’lup M di ten mean 
Poitsii mill yiujil Aditf Snp Su p J Maitland, 
*K ( It Lii ul W Mllwiiiu Ikntsuiunth 
Pic si I nt o2 \i I Adm Sii Gio (oikbuiii, 
(» I It ( qt li (Oil N Amcneauand 
W Indi V *• t ition 

Piiiici U((, lit, y i 111 Capt lx lobin, C B, 
l)i ptl id 

Tylides IS com Wit istlf s Coastof Afili a 
Quid 4 Luut P Itissoii Plym nitli 
UieehoisL 18 ( om su I 1 Home, Bt West 

1 iidii s 

Rich U ( om 7 ITnpf , Wi st Indu s 
K mil ovv 28 t ipt 1 Itiiiiutt VNtst Indus 
lliki„li lb ( oni M Quin Last Indi s 
11 i)Md 10 luut h Piltui S Atiuiu I 
11 itth su iki , .8, t q>t W Hobson 1 liuhis 
Hum sui \ 4 luut 11 K Iklt 1 * 011 ^. 111011111 , 
KeMn„ 7 S, I ipt W 1 lliutt, C 13 K C il 
diteiiaiu 111 

lb ( oiu W 1 Liipidgf, Nuitii I (list 

< 1 Sp nil 

Rifiiey 0.. ( ipt llydcPtukcr Plvnioiilh 
KoUi 10 II ul 1 IJ 11 Cxi issf (f istoJAtiiea 
K )s 18 C ni W Billow lastiuilK^ 

11»\ it I OIU 1 h is 1 dm S( ulh Anu ru i 
Ho a Ad lii“t iOl Adm S„ VV IIu,,ood. 

, t. ( It (, C II C qil (1 1 1 ikon Plym 
•llfyilt.fm^ 111 lit ( Ipl lit Hon loidA, 
1 it/fnlif iici , G ( 11 Puitsniuutli 
RovilSutit i„ii yi(ht,( ipt Sup Su c Bulkii, 
t It K. ( 11 , Pmibioki 
Roy ilist iO, 1 1 ut I A Billow [ isbon 
Hiis cll /4 t ipt Su W IJ Dillon HC 11, 
N nth C ist 111 Sp nil 

Sipjhii(,28 ( ip I H llnvl v Mfdileiraii 
Su u u 10 I ii ul 1 P le II irdy, Nuith Coast 
ol Sj» tin 

Sitilhtf 18, Com^G W ( Lydiurd, acting, 
s Anuiu i 

S i\ i„t , ItfJ I If ii^R I ont y I isbon. 

S(oi|un 10, I lent N Hobilb ud 1 almouih 
Si \lli 18, ( om 1 J I irpentei. West Indies 
SciMowei 4 1 iml I Hoi lu CIiuiukI 
%eip lit lb, ( om M 11 Swe ney, Wist Indu s 
Sk pii k, 5, Luut b 11 tJ&shei, aeting, %est 
Indus ^ • 

Sniki,lb Com R *4 Wirren, blueruess 
Sj 111 iwliawk, 10, C um C Peaisoii, b Ameiica. 
Spf dy,8 I leul C II Nuiniigton,ScotliDd 
Spitim st \ b, Iieut A Kfiiucdv W Indies, 
btig 40 C'apt N Lockyci (. B part sen ice 
bulphur, st V Capt 1 W Betchty Poitsnioutli 
Swan, 10 Lieut J k Lane, C li itham 
Talbot, 28, Real Admiral bir C. L ilamond, 
Bart.kt B Capt i W Ptnni 11, b- Am. 
Tartarus, st, v. Lieut, 11. James, FalmoutC 
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Thalia, 46, Rear Admiral P Campbell, C B , 
Capt 11 Wauchope Lapo of Good Hope 
niui Coast ol Aftic i 

Thunder, sur v tom R Owen, West Indies 
Thunderer 84 C ipt W F ise, t B Mediter. 
Inhune 24 C ipt J Tonikinson, Mediter 
'Irtnculo, lb,tom H J Pn^ot, acting, (. oast of 
Ahriea 

Twttd 20, Com H Maitland pirt Berv<e 
l\ne 28, Capt Vise Ingt^tv, ( B iMedit 
Vernon 50, C ipt T M Kerlie Medit 
\ebtal, 26, Capt W Jonts Wtst Indus 
^lctor, 16 Cum 11 Cro/ier 1 istlndits 
Viper, 6, Lieut L A Robinson I isbon 
Volage, 28, Capt G B Maitin C B Me liter 
Wanderer, lb. Com T Dilk(,b Americ-i 


[nov. 

Wasp, 16 Com 1 S Foromin West Indies 
Watoi Witch, 10 I lent J Ad ims (6) Plym 
W ilh im and M irj yadit (apt Sup b W irion 
CB Woolwuh 

Winchester 52 Reii Admiial the Hon Sir 1 
B Cupel KCB CiplainL bpaishott, 
K 11 L 1 st I ndius 

Wolf i8, ( om L Stanley Fast Indies 
Zcbia, Ib, C uiii H C M C it i, L ist Indies 

PAI ) ( UT OF COMMISSION 

Bla/er, st v Woolwich 
Busk ^ Puilsnioiith 
Dispitth 16 Shcerness 
1 ly 18 1*1} mouth 
Itloius lb Portsmouth 
Scoyt, 18, Chitlum 


STOOPS OF WAR COMMIbSIONLD AS 1 APKLlS 


Briseis, I uut Tohn Dow ney 
Eclipst I leut W 1 oriesh i 
Goluilnch I uut Ldw tollui 
I npw ing 1 u ut (i B 1 orstei 
Linnet 1 lent. Dov\ut\ 

Lyra I icut J is St Tolin 
Muline Lieut RichaidPiwle 
Nightingale Iieut G Foit pi u 
OpossundlfLieut lloht Pctci 
Pandora, Lieut W 1* C rf k( 


Pigooii I uut T Binne\ 

Pl< ti I iLut Williiinliirt 

Run I ti 1 1 it II 1 Dul ( 11 

Ui n nd I u ut Gi Diuist i 1 

Vip^ull 1 u It T 1 iisti 

Sluldiikf 1 1 ul \ 1 1 1 ismUoliim 

*^ki I nk 1 u ut ( 1 lilt 

S| > I lu t It ih B T in t s 

Svs ill w J It ut Sii \th (t 11 ih 

I } 11 in 1 1 ut Ld Ttnnin s 


PROMOTIONS ANJ) APPOINTMLNTS. 
NAVY. 


PROMOIIONS 
To BT C\n 4.IN 
Gooigc B ick 
To Bl. COMMANltR 
W W 1 Tohnson 
ToBF LltUTTNANTS 

T Woore 
G P Bc(k 

To BE SmOFON 
T H Nitioii 


APPOINTMLNTS. 

C iPTAIN. 

F W, Beechey , . . . Sulphiii 

Commander 

W H H C arew H iriui 

W J Colt . f CoistGuird 

J W lohnson Ditto 

p Ldw in .... . Ditto 

R Stewart . .. Ditto 

A bhaiip Ditto 

LIEUTF^AN^S 

IkPiarcc ... . Nimiod 

C% Ross ... . Ditto 

(» I II iniond (actiDg,) Noitli Sfai 
T Dick , Dublin 

G M Langtry . Ct isl Guaid 
G (iraham , . Ditto 

C W Boss ,, Ditto 


R 

R ( will 

H mill 

1 

W M gui 

Dilt 

( 

\ T ( d ii d 

IM 

1 

1 H 1 I u 

1 il 

H 

Hu i Ih 1 1 

D \ It h 

T 

1 111 tt 

) Lul i 11 

} 11 Udll 

R 

( llin n 

Sulih I 

( 

1> l 1 w u 1 . 

Ditt 


1 UAl^ 

t)itt 

1 

I utu 

A til i 

! 

T M ClcM ity 

D II 

I 

W Austin 

III Uiti 

— 

Itotlu ly (sii] ) 

I loiide 


Masihis 


C. 

B IIofTmiistci 

Rf duty 

11 

M Millie tt 

Nimif d 

V 

b III « s ( i(tin_) 

Sii ikt 

It 

M W Nbll i ( ulirr) lliiiui 

J 

‘‘h jlieul 

Sulj hui 


SUKIT )NS 


D 

K Dunn 

Ilsirier 

A 

Sin 1 iir 

•4^ 

Si lyhiu 


AsSl!,lANr Si KOFONS 


J 

Rol erlson , 

Qu 1 1 

11 

\rnott 

Li ut 

1) 

1 lUtlb 1 

II irii 1 

R 

B Mends 

S ilih I 

] 

New in 

1 mil t 

J 

b De 11 , 

Dill) 


PUBSl- IS 


R 

S nimunds . , 

Nimi d 

J 

Gi lilt 

.lluiiiei 
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ARMY. 


WAR OFPICR.Orr 2 
'jtli Diif; (luirls —I nut W T lUsktU <o lio 
I ipt hy ))uu h \iLi HlviIIi , ^^ho nt Com i 
(’ Colqnitl to 1)0 I u lit bypiiiih \if Lnis- 
kill T Wliit iKt 1 , (icnt to be ( uinct by piiieh 
via ( objiiitl 

17tb Li^ht 111 \ Tow n nt to bo ( oi 

n t by iiiiuli vKc I> uidson, w liost qiiiuintnicat 
b IS not ( lUt u pi u o 

4thloot— luut (iin T. ITotl„»son fiom tin* 
83i(l lib f ol MU (j n*theLirl oi Cbathaiii, 

<1« ( 0 xs< I 

8th loot — ATv)oi I (i Bill lo b( I unt C’ol 
by jMinh mil 1)( 15 lUu who ut ( 
BiMiostobi M i]oi b^ puich mk Bill I lOUt 
1 S \N liitty to Im ( ijt b jniuli MccBiyius 
14th loot -I Kill 1 11 1 i(h to bt ( i| t by 

])iucli \u( (i( iiin who i( t 1 i-. C l(\cu 

thoipe tob( Li< a h\ jmu li viti lulv, !• IMo 

tllLTO (iiut to bp 1 Ms b\ puub Mil I LM U 

thor|)( I II Kill (lont 1 1 i 1 ns witliuiit 
puioh \iti O’M ilh V in in in 4 ith 
4)llilo)t — ( i])t *^1 IjUMiiiti Wibb to bt 
Al i jor w illioiil 1 luh Mil I’oMit/ die Iiiiit* 

1 I mm to 1)1 ( ipt MCI \\ lb. Ins II A 
( i ibnl il„f toliXiiut Ml 1 III in 1 us Sn 
V\ 1) M iTi V liom till l4lli to 1 1 Luut by p ii 
M( (himbcil ’ I wh sc pioiuolum b\ pinch 
hisb nciiitjLlltd 

55th 1 not — 1 ns G I Bi ink to b 1 1 nt 
viili 111 I inch M he PI ill d i Ills 1 G 
Dun 11 lioiii the SUh lo 111 I ns iici Bio kt 
(‘llhlool — M I 1 1 Moniiis to 1)1 luut Col 
lupin h A 111 Silt (uihi wliout ( ipf M 
O^'ilvs 1 ) be M i| 1 b\ inudi mu. Moniiis 
77tli 1 »t — I 11 111 II I SV lull in in h p nii 

itl to bclKdt Mcc A iJilli 11 whocxch ic 
1h( (iiH 

8did 1 oot — M qoi (i< 11 TI I 1 isii to bi ( 1 
\u( luut (iLii llod^js II ipp to th% comm ind • 
ut the ilh 

8/tli loot — SUIT \ssist Sui;; S I iwson t) 
b Assist Suin' Mils! ill, ij 1 t) till 7th 
Di 1., (»u lids 

S hh I oot 1 ns W A 1) \ iMi s to be I cut 
b\ p MCI Mills \loiiJ L (i Diniill ( cut 
to bi 1 iis by p 1C 1 *ci D \ lyii s \\ II 
llioinloii (niit to I I us wuliiit puiih MCI 
D iiiii 11 i| ]) to the ') nil 
‘Utliloot- I ipt I A„ii fi in h p un itl lo 
bi t ipt MCC (x 1 I null UK,uh)c\cli ici the 
dill 

MAKOllKl Oir y 
Isl 1 not — I It it II M iKoii bom h ]> 8)th 
tobi iffnt MCC VV 1, Ithnsoii wliocvtli 
Itii liot— ( s Ili\t (i 111 t^hi Lus by p 
MCC (xH i 111 iin who let 

lull loot —111 I A Bc\d to bi Ik III by 
iniicli, vici ( iin])ion wh ) iit (iiilt C id t A 
r Jtiinti liom tin Bey il Mil t oil to be 1 us 
b\ piiipli Met Boyd 

2Ulh loot —I ns I < lies 1 ) b I itiil tiUh 
out inmli MCI t iihiilitll di r Siiyl M ijoi \ 

M ir[ilui-«ou lo be I MS MU (iitis 

24tli loot— LiMit M Spill toll \ 1) \Ici 
lloil^i its, who 11 s till \ih oiM 

yyth Toot— I ns M Iltnith ll f > hi T u d 
by pinch Mil Moi^'in who i I 1 Dmbiii, 
txint to be 1 us 1 V lull ell mc Hi ij hill ^ 

(Olli loot— I unt 11 Mnwilllioiii tl i /41h, 
tolcLioiit Mce Wt l„'iti ipp 1)11)1 ‘^Slh 
fi^nd Toot — C- Ipt A h 4 itp,oiv bom bp , 
Bide liripide to be t ipt mcc ^ I’likii who 
e\cli 

()9th Pilot — I unit 1 <> iiliuid to lit ( ipt by 
pill til MIC t)„iivy piorii Jus (x losi k to 
be Lieut byjniiih m c (iiiliiul, J H idoai, 
Otnt | 4 ) bt Ills b\ piiicli MCC Jos id 


/4th Foot — lueiit W. C Symonds from the 
38th to be ijieut. \ ice M i\w ell, npp to the 60tli. 

78th— L Giltlwcll, GtiiL to be Lub. by 
pmdi vice Buiiowes, who It t 
bSth loot — Lit ill \V II Woodi^ate from the 
69th to he 1 lent vice J II Iluiurioy, who ret 
iiimn h 3Stli 

Stth hoof— Lieut C James to be Ca])t vice 
Altii, whoiet , 1 ns F G Ntedto be Lmut by 

I iiueh MLo Tnmts ll Ciiwfin%Geut tube 
b\ puicli viccNitd 

Uinttdcbcil— I itut L C Gillucl from the 
*»th hoot# to bt ( apt ol Inlmtry by pnrcli , 

I nut f 1 Ifjee fioni the J4tU, lo bo C ipt ot 
lilt Liitiv, W'ltliout jiiircb 
Brc\ 1 1 — ( ipt J Bo^ d of the 7hlh, t > he Majoi 
in the Aimy • 

Mt inoi indum — C ipl (x C (''onuoi upon h p 
of tlu ... >th 1 i„ht Di i^'s luis bee ti })c iinittc d tu 
ittiit bom t lie St i MCC by tlu silcot an Ibnit 
tidied tonipiny, ho bi in,; ibout to bc'eoiiie i 
seltlei 111 New So ilb ^Y ih s 

Noitli Some ISC I lli„iiiuiit ot \tominryCi- 
Mliy — B Niish, Glut t) be Lumet 

DOWNING SI KT 1 r, Oc^f 12 

The Kin,; h is be i n j I ised to ip]ioint M i|oi 
Gtn MuUliiiicni tub tT 0 \emur ol the Island 
ul St licit ri i 

\V\B 01 IK 1 , 0(1 13 
Mtmorinlnin — llu Inlipiv of the under 
mciitioiud Ollutrs has bi c ii taneelltd fiom tin* 
IJlh mst m(bi»;i\(, tlu n liiMn,; icctutd torn 
iniiti ll lilt w nuts lot till ll commissions — 
luut s Btiliioft lip lull loot PuMuis 
tl 1 K Blum held, b j) S^tli I i„lit Drag's 

w VR on K r, 0 ( i lo 

Boy ll Horse Gnaiils — 1 B I’ructor, Gent 
lo be Cointt l)\ purtli Mti Buck whoiit 
IfTi I i^jht 1)1 i^s — I mi t A I ow, tiom tlu 
17lb I i„lit Di I s lobe Comet mu I yon dtc 
/111 1 i„}it Dial's — S» rjcanl M ijoi — Bisliop 
hum tlu IGlIi 1 i^'lit Dili's, Riliu„n islti t> 
Tl i\i 111 1 ink ol I )intt withiiiit ])iy mcc Pliil 
h)is, pi )in 111 ll^ Ri)\ ll Aildiiiy 

5th loot Ills A 1 Mitdonou,;li lo b) 

I I It by luii ll MM (xillud, prom 1 Plate, 
G ut lobtJiis l)j pnuli MM Miiilonuu^h 
2)tiloi»f — C ipi \\ I I) I 1 bin to be M 1 ) 1 ) 
b\ ])uub Mit I’nistl y, who id , Iient 1 <x 
Sli |( tl) 1 I I ipt l)y yiiiidi Met 1) I ihiri 
Ins ( ll Kni^lit tQniii I itiil hv pnich mio 
siuki ( I Biouke, Gint to be Lns byiuii. 
yi t Kni,^ht 

J )lh 1 out — I ns I Don ild fiom h p H'Ub, to 
bt lus itpiMii^ (ht lllleicilce, MtC lll^Utl 
apj) (Jii iritini isii 1 ( Otb 

40ih loot — Bicv^ Mii| )i T II Bainctt tq 
III A1 tjui withiint]^iiie \ itt juitun,dci , Lieul 
J ( iiilucntobi Ciipt \ut B Illicit 

jOth loot Still Assist > 111 ,, G (xulhver lu 
be \ssist Snif; Met M («ie;,i)i, dee 

(jUli 1 ot> — I us \V hollies to be I icut with 
oi4 pn eb mm WoodMari, ilte , W II lys, 
(it lit to bi 1 ns MM loib^o 
67ihl(K)t — R ( H Home, Gent lobe Kiis 
by ])tiicli MCI loott, wbuitt 

/Glhioot — Luut S I Hilton to be ('apt bv 

J mi ell vice Boyd, who let , Lns U Wintc r to bt 
i ut by purch mcc Hilton , L O Bnen, Gent, 
to be Luh by pnub yiee Winter 

llospitil Staff — It) be Assist Siiriffl It) the 
1 oiei s Assist Sm,; M Nn,ent fiom the 96ili, 
\ue Lawson, app to the H7th , A AuderBon, 
M 1) MCC Guilivt , ipi». to the aOih 



490 PROMOTIONS AND 

Surrey of 1 eomanry Cavalry —J Onte 

OninjHney.bcnt to be Cornet, Vice Heat, propi 

Southwest Ruling \eoinai»ry Cavahy>-J 
D Holland, Esq tobeCapt vice Qossipi res. 

WA^R OFFICE, Oct 23 

12th Light Drags — (’’omet W II Tottenham 
to be I lent by purch vice Otorqe ((Ahuret , 
H T St Georgt, (sent to bo Cornet by purch 
vice Totttnh^ 

9th Poot'imbieut C W Cnckitt fVom the 
33th to lie I tent without purch viceTavcinij , 
app to the 82iid 

11th Foot — Capt lion G W VaQglian from 
h p unatt to be Capt \ito N T Chiistie who 
exch uc IhcdilT 

42nd Foot — Mftior W Middleton to he Lieut 
CoT Miithiiit piiith V ce Sii C Gorlon dei 
Capt J Mae lo »g ill tobi Muior vice Middleton , 
Lieut Jit «ilie 1 1 be C ipt Mce doug ill , D 
Camiron Gtnf to be 1 ns, without porch 

48th Fool — Lns R Phibbs to bo Lieut bv 
pm eh M i 111 own uhoret ( S Iloyk Cent 
to be J us by pu cl i lee Phibbs 

I2iid 1 )ot — Iln Tct I lent ( ol G Tlillhrti 
be I Kiit Col \ ithoul piiiili \ice i IGtd d i 
]lr vet M ij|||a (i M iiahall lion tht Mind i> l>c 
Mn]Qi,vitt tlilliir 

741111*001 -Luiit T ( Ansill t> be f *1111 
bv pure 11 \iip Uiniu \ who id Ins G W 
Raik«s to be luut bv puic h m eAustll, W 


APPOINTMENTS. [nOV. 

C Morris, Gent to be Ens by purchase, vice 
Raikti 

82iid Foot— T G Cnstieainc to be Capt with 
out puich Moe Marshall, prom in the 62nd , 
Lieut vV laiwner fiom tiiL 9th Foot to be 
Lieut vice Cmtieaux Lns D Watson to be 
Lieut by purch vice Finmss who ret John P 
B Piilestuii, Gent to be Ens by purch vice 
W itson 

93id Fool — Lieut F A Blachford to be C apt. 
by purch. vice O Mt ira, whi ret 1* ns A C 
Fitr JumcB to be I iciit by , purch viceBlacIi 
ford Hon W B Mac lonald to be Ens by pur 
VICO Fit/ James 

Hospital Stall — G M I nren,M D tobe Asst . 
Sujg to the Forces \ico Dane app to thi 90lh 

Royal Denbigh Rifle Regt of Militu — Simon 
Yoike (»tnt to be Sccon I Lieut 

The Duk of I iineaster s Corps of ^ oraanty 
Cav ilYv — IohuLiiig>sli iw J sri lobe f ijit 
Kt iiskv die III my Ftll (»tnt to bi luiir 
MCI Pobtli tliwaite res John I ml (»< nt t i be 
ililfj \ieeII)l„son dte Count Ii hn F Icicher 
I Inwlitto vnu 1 ingsluw 1 hoinus Michiel- 
sin (xent to Jn C nnet iieeltll picm Wil 
liimtxiey Ginl t » be ditto viei Iklcliei 

11 its Aiomnirv — t ish o Troopj— Ccinit 
Anth n\ 1 etiuv ti bi 1 u ut viee Cajie rts , 
Sti I hi n Smith Geut lobttoru^t \ueDeiny 
l>i im 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


llllUIIS 

Tilly 17 it Glxs„)w tin L \dv of Hii„h Puce 
Ewi 11 N ot a d i i^htti 
August lb, it Gilnalt u the I i ly oi l)i 11 ila 
ban Suigeon R A ol i s n 
At Wat iiiigbiiiv jl 1 » Knit, the I idy of 
Capt F Ig II (iilison iJinl J ^lit Tiif intry , ol i 
bOIl 

In IheCisth Rinaeks limerick, tlie I i ly 
of I KUt f links Silkry ^Otli Regt of i son 
Sept IS at ( laicnimit lu ir W t y mouth, tin 
Ladv ol I leut ( iiey, R N 1 1 n >n 
Sent 21 ut IJtir tt s Hill Hou^c 11 tndon, 
the I wh of Major Swetiuy liti if tic 79th 
Rt gl of a s m i 

Sept 22 itViit Adm Point/ s Rulhimpton 
House tin Lidvollieut iiid Ad] I 11 Poynt/, 
6 Hh Dej ot c f a son 

At 1 Itn (xr \i ^oiilllfba the Iacly(^C^pt 
Witt R M ol i son • 

In IJjjpii Harley slieit the lady of I iiiit 
Lharks I 11 is uiipiLt R N ol i diughtii 
^ At Thornhill Londonikny the Lady ol Lieut 
Thomas Wood RN ol i dniightei 

At rrematon h ill tin I\ dy ol C ipt 1 Jeivis 
Tui ki r R N ot 1 dau^htt i » » 

AtWoolwiih, tin I idy of (.ipt Woitlam, 
R 1 1 1 I d iiicbki 

Oct 10 in (llietiham place Belgrno sipiiie 
the I nly ot ( apt H Fikroy Giiiiadier (xiii^g, 
ot t son * 

Ai(> spoil the lady of Ikiijimm Fowling 
Fsq M D , Suigein H m S Actieon of u sou 
and lieiT 

MARRIAGLS 

Vt Port Micqiiurn \an Du men’s I and> 
Capt W lonndik 4th lUgt to Martlili, young 
ist daiuhtcr o** t Sin\the Lsq 
AtHalil^ Novi Scotia T icut iiid Adjutant 
Irvine ^ W bitty 8th Hegt toMuiy thirddaugh 
tei of the late lion 11 bneit N, Uimiey 


S jt 10 it Kingston mar Poilsmoiitb the 
Ri\ 1) Melton ( li»ilun R \ to Miss M ugan 
elk t diUghl lot the Key Di Morgin 1)1). 

( ha) 1 nil tl Portsmouth Dock yard 
Oit 1 ut \shlodHowdkr ( ipt TohnSmytli, 
R I tiMiss liiiikky ol \«hioid Hall shiop 
sill I 

Oct 3 it Ml ito ui TIousi lit it Col vlmiks 
Wyndliini ti tin Him 1 li/ iln th Anne Scott 
be on 1 d iiighti i of Lord P Iw nth 
Oct 7 nt ( litton f ipt Matson R\ t > Tane 
1 1 I st diu^liU I 1 1 tin litc W illiim Walter Ac I, 

1 sq ol Ivilincl S nursetsl irc 0 

Oct 8 it St CxLoigc s 11 iiio\ c r squ ire Col 
Tiemv 1 It ki ( 11 ol H lunui^toM lloube, 
Wills to J > mn i Mum Sniei I n met c ot J lines 
Pitiis T I ol Criekkwood Middlesex 

AtKilieiioii Iinuiuk I ii ut Ixcoi^o Gieen 
3"lli U(_,t to (xc igiini diu„1itti ot# Wcbt 
r IP I sq ( f Attyfliri, 1 imciit k 
At KitUmlilkn Iiclan I Licnt G A aughan 
Halt, P N son ot liciit (xiii Hart to Jam, 
d iiighki ot the He V (i \ Hut 
O t D at Houlo,, lie bill Mcr, Cipt W M 
Witeiihill loth Higt to 1 mily (xcoigiuna, 
d night I of ( ipt the lion John Kodniy, 11 N 
Oct 20 at St M iiyklxme Chuith Capt W 
T Hughes 4th Light Di igo los toGioimana 
I ranees, only daU(^hter of Major Gen bir I , ' 
Otwuy 

Oct 20, a Ftlbrigg f apt the lion Richaid 
Han, 10th Re„t to Miry Chiistini fourth 
dnughte i of the 1 itc \ ici Aelmir il Wiiidl am 
Oet 20, at Aldeiky (’liester 1 iciit (jol Wil 
hum Hi my Scott S F (xuuds, only' son of 
Genual Scott, to Huriiot Alethea, Ufth daugh- 
ter or Sir John St\ulev ot Aide ih y 
At ( ray fold I le iil C liailes W ingfleld, R H A 
to Lmraa Doiindii tWest daughter of John 
Los I tt Burnett I sij oi M iv place, Kent 
At Perth, Dtp ( ummissarv Gen W Booth, 
to Eli/a, daughter of Su J. Bisaet, of Reichip, 
VeiH^ie, ‘ 
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nCATIIS. 

April 21, nt Spcundeiubad, Madras, Major 
Poynti, 45th Foot 

July 6, ut Quebec, Lieut -Col. G A Lliot, 
unatt • 

August 3. LiPut. CoUms, of the surveying 
tender, lleaufoit 

August 18, Lu'ut Gen E R Cope 

August 21, at Altxindiia, Lgypt, Cornet J E. 
Lyon 4thDiag8. 

August 24 it Portllo^al, Jamaica, aged 25, 
Lieut Ell ward Guy ol 11 MS R iiubow, eldest 
soil oltlie Lord Ibsliopiit Heielurd * 

Sept 7 Major (jii ULT il Henry Daihng, late 
QiiaiteiiiiisUi Get! Hep 

Sept 14, at looting in Surrey, Christiana, 
ivife of Re u Adm 1 S Dirksou Hei liliAi aa 
a practicil lesson of evii^ C hrisiivn duty. 

Sept 2b utlloulbur Iriiice, igtd 77. Robert 
Mack IV, 1 sq 1 leuti ninl (lentr il in the Laat 
Indii ( onipiny s seivice 

jfc Sept J6 it Alhloiie till inf int son of Major 
^tn Sir Tohn lJuLlian 


*^1 pt 28 it till Spn (il iiieeslci, Adni Sii 
( 1) iiles 1 vli 1 (i L IJ igtd 7 1 

S,*pl 30 at (nil \’i Lie it t ol tlieijtton s^ 

( h iih s (fuuluu 4Jnd Regf biotliir ol ifu 1 xrl 
ol \t) id( ( n 

In L(«iJuu Seifnd Lu iit Mm Allen, rctnid 
list Ibu, vl Mill mis 

Atliilli Cu ut ITinrv louniu,llN 
losi j h A(f»tl, I sq Misti I UN. 

Ml mil 1 uul (h II Mush ill R N ( liiel 
Olli I ol till t o 1 st (lU ml it th it si iti »u 

t.1 I Igm, igidHO, ( ipt J iliu Kn, 1 iti Ctli 

^ » t 1 1 it 1 

At nuiise All John Ihomsin As*] t S| i 
R N 

At the Rii il Nual TTospit il Mi 
Duuii lilt M I t i ol 11 M S U )dni v 
At ( 111 Isi I ill h s 7ist )i u 1 i lit ( ol T 
Aim ml Uiyinlls iuriuily oi thi^ >0th I oh* 
iiid Iiisp ( tm (ii nil ilol Mill! uy Sui\i\s 
Get I, il Giluiltii, Lu (haiUs (.ovilty, 
50th lli^t 

Ol t 4 III qinjilew T A^lllM I q l*uisti,RN 
Oct () ( OIL! Ill my 1 V >1 I* R N 

A« Slouch MS Mil] 11 I’lltlur on Ihi utiicd 
list Hoy il M 111 s 

O I S It 1) \ 1 in till rilh \t u of Ins i„ 

1 11 ut T )1 mi n i/ch i R N 
A^jdiubui„h, ill mis ( ov\ in L q ( im. 
K TW 


Oef 20, it i\^^Iu(l It l„i Siis«ev Alajoi 
(nil Rolu If S( \M ll, lip II till H )th R 
At his risidiiui Pitiijilaci Dulihn ( ipl 
Lvoiv C iiniMi Acl lu his 8Juil ^lai loimtilv ol 
till 4th Ui ij (lU mis 

1 horn IS Riilkel y t inipbtll, 1 sq aged 72^ 
Ink M ijoi lltli \ 1 1 R lit • 

In R iktr-stui t Mim (jeii Sh i\v 
At Poitobcllo, I apt JohnOgilvy, latooftho 
81 8t Rcgt 


Com Wm Puce RN vihosc deilh is ii 
corded in out last Numbii wis the son ol Ali 
Wm Piict. now in hisH7lh yiai, iiilw^o 1 ir 
upwards of tw enl ^ yi us his slood it Ihi lie id 
ot tilt list oi masti i s 

Ihe siibjei t oi this si eleh enteu I as ii i Iship 
n on bond II M S Piiiitc in 1, H h« illn 
w lids joine 1 tlie R irflciir, fh n hi uing tin fl ig 
of ^11 GeOige Howyii, ami w is pi m iitiii I md 
Howe’s actions ot May and hint 17^4 and I oid 
llndport 8 m I /95 In 17 % he w is imoinlid 
to att as Lieutenant ol tl« luinintlldin tho^ 
West 1 ndies, and iii Maj ch ol th 1 1 > e u 1 1 i ‘ lu-h 

E rivateei being diseomred iiudci st T)ouiui.,o, 
iieut Price was dispmohtd in lomm mil ol the 
boats to cut her out Hus str\ici he pi iloinied, 
after a sanguinary coulliLt, lu wliUli he iccenul 


two sevare wounds which crippled him for life 
one fiom a bah passing througn his left hand, 
tne other in the slioalder, Xu another boat 
action while m this ship, he was severely burnt 
by his boat being blown up Dm ing the two years 
and a-half he served m this shiu, he was always 
foremost when dlfliculties or desperate enter- 
piizespiesi nted thtnisclves. 

In wc iiiul him a Lieutenant of fi M & 
Enicoin ,*in liei boats he led an attack upon a 
French convoy under the Peiimiirks, and cap- 
tuu d thiee gun boats 'ind i ight|||||[ of mt rchant- 
vesseJa For this alTatr the tfflmks ol the Ad- 
mnalty weie rc ul to him on thi qn irti r deck of 
thit slii|^. In 1803, as an aptirov il ui his sei- 
vicps Uic Admiialty appointed him to command 
the British F ui. lined i utter ol bguus aud 24 
men On lus passago to the Mediterranean w ith 
detpatclu s loi Lord Nelson, he was attiftked in 
the Gut of C|^hialtir.aiid in sightof tlm g irnaon, 
by lour French piivileeis, each ul buiiciioi 
1 rce, Iiewigedtlic unequal contest foi toily- 
live Bunutos, and the tiuu ly uiiviloi the Mc> 
dtisa. then t omni inded by Sn lohri Gore, sued 
his little Cl lit linni btiiig sunk, wilii colours 
flying 

Oiidihviiing his disjutehcs lord Nclwon 
Mii^ ]tli im il noS ouU to i vpii ss Ins most ruai ked 
apjiobiiion but i i iinm ndtd f lent Price to 
Hu tspuiil notice i' Hu Ailmiiilti, who iji 
jKiiutiil him to lomniind Il» Aiilm gnn bug, 
and plaud him unii r the outers ol Sir Ed'^ard 
Owin oil Roulogiu 11 ii bt ii ni lined ab iiit 
(liict yi us Diiiing till pi nod ol iliis imiiort- 
lilt but buiism^ siivicf he was lieipuiitly 
ingigid Ul diiing i nti ipiisi swith the uieniy 
111 I hi urn lu t die li I tiiL following m uks ul 
ipprob itiou — 

‘ Iinmortilit^ oil Boulogne 

‘ Sir, — I hvve it ui lommiml to sviiily to 
Mill till a)>prd4l|luiu ol till ( inm iiidt i in ( hici, 
ami ol niy 1 uds ( ommissioni is ot ihi Ailnu 
iiliy I II y mt luiidut lu annoyiu,^ tin iniiny, 
uiiil picviutiu., till 11 leu lung Ihiii jKMt hy 
winch SI vti il li then vessi la suflcrcd cousidii 
iblt tl un i^t 

‘ Jo 1 nut Piiii (^M„utd)r\A GR OwPN ’ 

A„ I in — 

‘ 1 he ,,1111 1 )1 ( ouiiiict ofthi Aiilier wliilcyou 
fonini anil I lu i besioki nu conli Icnci on 
e\<i\ Ul < ision mil I silicl cl hii loi cvirv 
lilllc (nti]])ii|^e wlutli WIS uiuk rl tki ii, aul 
sum thing ul tint iiitiiu w is com mu illy going 
1 >rw mi 1 moniniinili 1 von putuuliliy to 
'sydiit^ Snath lo li d tin Ut u k which lie 
disi.,iiii] To niiki md }i ul ii )t llii sudd n 
chanac ol wc itlu i puve iited it liom bi ing m ub . 

1 ini issuicd youi loiidiut would liiui dune 
ludit lo my n i ommi ml ition vou vcic urn 
tiiiuilly in utrun ipid i i iV own i‘V( and I hid 

i )U isiiu on m mv oci isious lu cxjucfasaig pub- 
ulynu ijiprtn il, 'ki 

‘ Jolitul Piiii (Signed)! W ( R OwftT ' 
In 1 MOO 111 w is ippointi d to tin lommiudof 
II M gun bug Ri^ch, mil tmpluvid in the 
Ninth Si 1 ^ Ou^u lOthol Diet mbci , 1810 in 
Ills gig he boiihfl toUftht, and i \ptuied a 
I a mil jinv itcii oi Igiiiis nuil i'imen Among 
this crew, one w is i I icu^li^ and unothei a 
Dull h oflici r I tl 181 1, bt iiig altai lu d 40 a large 
tiiiuoy umlir tin thiig^ of Capt Poiter ot 
n M s I rc?sy, he was m unly instiumeiiflll m 
picveiiting any vt fcel bung captined by Hie 
uiimi rolls piivaticis wbii li bovend about it, 
oil w hu U occ ision Gipt Pmtei wrote — 

“ Cri ssy Jum 1811 

"lam happy to siy tbit 1 havi mentioned 
vour ze il, to the Coiiirnandtr in ( lai I and that 
I shall at all timis be hapjiy to havt youi wr- 
vices on any d»ty I nia\ be di uged with 
” To Lieut. Price, (bigucd) D.W, Portfr, ’ 





luring t1i» period W'rettiain^U 
lie «b ttlidnet cjHi^tudilv opg^gftj, (>n oija 
occiuou h(' (UHg^t throiJjAiiish oTi 


ftnotheu $ix, «ud on the UeU 

w itli I coiiioy, ftt* en^ igj'U aw condn< ltd 

his chni^e through iii pC’i^U s ifot\ Kexvia 
Belccted fur Uio itrotictibn H)t about 300 sail 
yof niiioliant snips at ('a>l>»(’ioua, imd wns oro* 
'Pent at thv pu‘e{c ot "Puit/ic Fur these and 
other sopbipps ho lecoived tho thinks ot the 
\Lteran- De Sauimreit. who thus ceitihps ibo, 
^‘{Tliat dmiti|||ne 3 ^eprs ISll, 1812 uid 1^11. 
* wrhen 1 ehmwflRed in chiet in the Battik, 

Price conducted hint'^oH uu nil orcisiuus to iny 
'highest h Xho BiiseU bei|»g piin- 
cipiUy eniployed Ibt tips prolei li jA ol tho ti idi 
ot his M ijflg ty s sUbjti f* throu^di the Btlt was 
ficquenUylti coni ut with the tneiuy^i Dotilli 
ftiii-huAts, fwiitu the greatest /lhI md ^ti. 
rigc was oMiicc I b^ hii Cofnmithdi r. Lieut 
Price. 

(si^rnid) “ Dr S\i iiAnk^ ’ 
Sir M uilv Divoii ilso state'V thjit ()Viri|llg tV 
tw(t\(Ubht cummindtd iiieliKt lie.onmMiil 
uceisions obsiivul tin Miy kIim iiid i'P i us 
( induct ol f lent Price when m rout let w ith 
tiiu cueiPN b numerous gnii boils, md kcoiq 
mtudid him stiongl\ to tlic t no n iblc i it u 
dcialiun ol the Louis ol tlu \duiu ilu 

At the peace in 1814 b in Hint} 

etgbt till s 1 nga^i d with tlu iiuniv — in tin i 
gcneitl ictious issisti d 111 tlu ( iptnie of thnt\« 
si\ 9ailol\cs tls — In pudofl the Hristis Still 
nnxiOQs lor tm])lo\m nl is ll e only ippiuiil 
iiuiins 111 obtainmj^ piomolion In. w is ippointi I 
in 1815, Sc uoi Lie ilcniiit ui 11 M s llimili s. 


»nd aftcxwnifls, in the sime capicity, fo the 
M iltnand ilu oh. 

In 18LG he 0 jtuined the comm in d of tlu A1 
ginye lovcnue c^Wiu, on the Oh inncl sliition , 
betw in’lliit peiiol md H2Q In Mice Sbivily 
conunniided tlio Anne h v u\onuc ciittii on 
the lush co 1 st ind Hu IT iip\ in tlu Ibitish 
Chiunil lluibi com 11 iiuU wt ic fir lioni bet 
bung his cumhtiou in i pcaiiiiuiry pi irit any 
those who are fw ue of the exjiciiseot tiuvelliiig 
to tlu CO distint ])uiut , and to ht out t1 iic 
dilfeieiit \C 3 btls in fbiu \( iib,will uadily uiuU i- 
staiid j 

\t length on the PHh of Tuh, 182L iftei 
Iwcnty-ciglil M irs stnue, he was piornotcd 
to the rank ot f ommaiidn As lunnediatc 
c nifdoimiiit w is out oi the ({lu stion, his diitiuH 
ns I cili/iti cliunnl his ennnst Lonsideimtion, 
and he tinned his iii tuc nnnd to Hie ioim itiou 
ol the Royil IS iv il Aiiiiiiliiit "sor u t\ whuh 
w IS liinillv 1 stiibhsiud on the Dili ot A pul, 1^23 
ail uisfitiition whuh li i b en ]nsilv blit d tj||b 
l< ‘ hoinui iblc ihk to Hu lust tnlni„so^ 
hum in natiiri and to the Ibitish nix >1 dm u 
til — in institution winch will bi hindcd down 
*1 » posWfctv ’^Mth le nihul if d bhsbin^s on its 
Icuudtrs, ’ and ol whuli he w is one ot Hu 

tl list I s 

Asihiisbuu) ilifhri iiif I son hr-ni ix 1 e 
lidd up IS I bii,,hl in I luuvci Hides nipli, 
His list III wu < nil It u 1 bx ipti iisi lolily 
) iin wh di hi b u with mini} loititud n d 
II SI n iHon U li is 1 It iwilux one n i 
I lli„4 Midshipinin iid i ilin.,li(i ( oi » 
Piui ixpaed il PJmiiouHi on llic 12tli of Nipt , 
i,c I tU 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE PAY OF OFFICERS IN THE FRENCH AND 
BRITISH SERVICE. 

That the British Army is tlie best paid ifl the world, is an assertion 
so often repeated, that few are disposed to question its correctness, save 
tliosc who experience the difficulty of subsisting on the limited pittance 
which it affords them. We have already exposed its f«illacy by a rigid 
comparison of the pay and allowances of soldiers in the French and 
Biitish armies in the January Number of this Journal, the accuracy of 
wliich has been admitted by the Journal (TAnnee in a review of ‘that 
article ; and we now propose extending that comparison to the pay of 
the officers of the two services, for the purpose of exhibiting similar 
results, and thereby stopping the idle clamour of many of our country- 
men in regard to the superior economy of the French Army. 

The erroneous ideas wliich are entertained by loo many even of our 
legislators on*that head, can only be atfributed to <hat want of infor- 
mation on military subjects, which is so prevalent among all classes in 
this counft-y. In eveiy nation but the British few attain the honour of 
sitting in a legislative assembly without having first home arms for a 
lew }ears in the service of the state. Among the ancient Romans that 
was deemed indispensable to the attainment of any civil office, and it 
would be well were the necessity of this qualification extended to more 
modern times. Our senah* would then be likely to contain within its 
walls men really fitted to decide on the importafitrn>ubjects of military 
finance and military legislation. 

But, alas ! for the Arni) ! — the frothy spouting of schoolboys fiesh 
from the classieal retreats of Oxford or C'ambiiclge, ignorant of every 
thing save the graces of eloquence, llie rounding of pciiods, or tlix‘ 
ajiposite quotation of some favourite author, too frequently possesses 
greater weight in our council^, even when military questions arc under 
discussion, than the sage ad\ue of veteran offAeis, who peiliaps can 
only clothe tlie hard-earned experience of half a century in the quaint 
and homely language of truth. • 

In every discussion regarding the pay of the British as comjiared 
with that of the French Army, nothing is more likely to lead an inex- 
peiicnccd person to erroneous conclusions, than his ignorance of the 
numeroU‘> allowances and contingent advantages possessed by officers 
in the latter service whicli do not exist in the former. Owing to this 
important difference, there is indeed very considcrahU diffu-ultyin bring- 
ing the pay of similar guides into coniparisoiFat atl. 'liie French offi- 
cer receives his commission fiee of expense , the British, in four cases 
out of five, purchases his promotion, and llut, too, at such a pii(e as 
would, in many instances, insuie linrf a heller inconio than Ins ])gy 
were it laid out in an amiiiity. I'hc Frencii officer \w unincumbered by 
\lie expenses of a mess which, in our service, abstracts at least half of 
a subaltern’s pay to famish him wilIi,o?ic jneaL The expense of main- 
taining the bandy too, falls on the Bntish officer, while in the Frencii 
service it is supported entirely at the expense of the Sovereign. The 
U. S. Joujm. No. 8a, Dec. 1^35. 2 F 
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clothing and equipment of the French officer are furnished to him at 
the lowest possible rate, while the British officer has to submit to a 
profit of upwards of 100 per cent to the rapacious harpies who supply 
him. The uniform of a French officer not only insures his obtaining 
his messing and lodging at a much lower rate than would be charged to 
a civilian, but serves as a passport to most places of public amusement 
at a reduced rate ; while tb an officer in this country, the very reverse 
is the case, and the honourable insignia of his profession only serves 
the more readily to subject bin to every species of extortion and 
imposition. « 

With all these advantages enjoyedr by the French officer, but from 
which the British is excluded, we conceive it will be no difficult matter 
to show that the superiority of the British pay is merely nominal, and 
that when due allowance is made for all the above contingencies, it is 
by no mejins commensurate to the diff’erence in the expense of living in 
the tv\o countries. 

It is our intention in the following pages to confine our observations 
merely to the pay of the regimental lanks of officers, as we have 
neither time nor Sjjace to exteim them further, nor is it 'necessary we 
should do so, the pay of the higher ranks in our service, as compared 
with that of other countries, having already received a sufficient exposi- 
tion by the evidence of various general officers before the “ Committee 
on Military Appointments’’ m 1833, to winch we cannot do belter than 
refer our readers. 

In all that evidence, however, scarcely any mention is made of the 
insufficiency of the pay of the junior grades, though it were much to be 
desired that those v^o so successfully plead *"d the cause of themselves 
and their cotemporarics in tlie highc r ranks, should also have called 
the attention of the committee to the case of their still more unfor- 
tunate juniors, instead of leaving their cause to be thus advocated 
tlirough the humbler medium of these pages. 

During the continuance of the war the insufficiency of the pay of the 
junior ranks of our army was but little felt, though the necessaries of 
life were much higher** than at present, for the period of service in 
the Buballern grades then seldom extended beyond a few years, the 
greater part of which were spent in the active duties of the field, with 
little call or opportunity for any extra expenditure ; but in these dull 
times of peace, when the greater part of an officer’s life is, in many 
instances, spent in the subaltern grades, some further increase in the 
scale of pay, proportioned to his length of scrvici^, obviously becomes 
necessary to compensate him for his long-delayed promotion, and pro- 
vide for the wants of his increasing years. 

All such propositfons, however, are generally met by the objection, 
that the pay of British officers being already nominally higher than 
that of similar grades in the continental armi^'s, there would be more 
pi^bpriety ifi a diminution than an increase ; and as tlie French army has, 
in this respect, beefn the favourite subject of eulogium with our econo- 
mists, we have preferred meeting them on their own ground, and adopt- 
ing the pay of that army as the standard of our cbmparison. Luckily 
thei^ is no want of French authorities to refer to on tliis subject, and 
having made ourselves tolerably conversant with the subject, we sub^ 
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join ttie following sc'kle of ttie pay and allowances of a French officer 
of the line, in all the circumstances in which he is likely to be situated, 
leaving it for our readers thepce to form their estimate Of the compara- 
tive advantages of the two servkes. 

The following scale exhibits the pay ottjie French officers of the 
cavalry and infantry of the line when on home service* : — 




Regimoiitnl Ranks. 


Infantry. 

1 

Cavalry. 

Annual 
jpa> in 
French 
currency. 

Addittonal 

allowance 

tcfsubal- 

terns. 

Total 
pay in 
Itritish 
currency. 

Annual 
pay in 
French 
currency. 

Additional 
allowance 
to subal- 
tcrn!». 

• 

Total 
pay m 
British 
currency. 


francs. 

• 

£ 

francs. 


£ 

Colonel • . • 

5000 

• • 

200 

.OOtlO 

. « 

220 

Lieut^ColoneU 

4300 

• • 

172 


, , 

183 

Major .... 

3000 

. • 

144 


, , 

100 

C.iptaiu , . . 

2m 


90 

2500 

, , 

100 

Lieuts., ist class . 

\ 1450 

200 

06 

1050 

200 

71 

Do. 2iid class 


200 

f)0 

I4r)() 

200 

00 

Sub-Lieutenant • 

1200 

200 

56 

1350 

200 

02 

Adjutant} . • 

2000 

, , 

80 

2300 

• • 

92 

Pay. Master, if a 







Subaltern . 


200 

06 

1400 

200 

64 

If a Captain, ac- 






i 

cording to regi- 

4 






mental rank 

• • 



, , 


• t 

Quarter- Master ac- 







cording to regi- 







mental rank 


• • 

■ '■ i 

• • 

• • 

• • 


The additional allowance of 200 francs a-ycai»vvas granted to subal- 
terns by the Ordonnance of 11th January, 1826, for the purpose of en- 
abling them to live more comfortably on tlieir»^)ay. 

The preceding is the lowest rate of pay, exclusive of all allowances ; 
but when French officers arc serving in Paris or its vicinity, as a large 
proportion of tlieir army generally are, they arc entitled to the follow- 
ing extra daily pay for each rank, making a yearly addition of the un- 
dermentioned amount in British currency § : — 


* Gonvol> Manuel de Legislation Militaire. See Tariff of Pay, 

t There are two classes of captains in the Fitnch service, the one*receiving 24(|P, 
the other 2000 francs per annum : having no such difference the British army, we 
have only stated the pay of the lirst class in our comparison. 

I An Adjutant on his appointment immediately receives the rank and pay of a 
second captain. 

The franc is converted into British currency at the rate of 25 j^er pound sterling. 

5 Gonvot, Manuel de Legislation Militaire, See Tariff of Pay. 
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Regimental Ranks. 

j Infiintry. 

Cavalry. 

Daily in 
Frencli 
currency 

Annually in 
BritiBQ 
currency. 

Daily in 
French 
currency. 

Annually in 
Brlti^ 
currency. 



frs. cts. 

£ s. 

d. 

frs. 

cts 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Colonel • • • • 


2 “/r 

40 8 

9 

3 


44 

10 

6 

Lieutenant-Colonel • 


2 38 

34 15 

0 

2 

61 

38 

2 


Major 


2 0 

29 5 

0 

2 

22 

32 

8 

3 

Captain • . . . 


1 66 

24 4 

7 

1 

73 

25 

5 

2 

Lieutenants, 1 &t class 


1 15 

16 45 

0 

1 

34 

19 

11 

3 

Do. 2nd class 


1 01 

14 15 

0 

1 

15 

16 

15 

0 

Sub-Lieuteoant • • 


0 92 

13 8 

7 

1 

06 

15 

9 

6 

Adjutant , • • . 


1 38 

* 20 3 

0 

1 

59 

23 

4 

3 

Pay-Master • • • 


1 11 

16 4 

1 

1 

29 

18 

16'’ 

8 

Quartermaster, according 









to regimental rank 

J 

• • 

•• 


• 

• 


•• 



Thus an allowance of about 2i per cent, additional is granted to 
French officers when subject to the inci eased expense of living in or 
near the capital, while no corresponding allowance exists in the British 
Army. This is one of many instinces we might adduce to show how 
carefully every contingency, tending to add to an officer b necessary 
expenditure, is m the foimer service provided for by a corresponding 
increase to his pav. 

Officers in tlie French service aie also entitled to the following allow- 
ance under the head of indtmiiite de routCy corresponding to marching- 
money in our serv ice , vi/ * — 



Daily in 
Irincli 
t um nry 

Daily in 

h ii^lislh 
currency 

Colonel ..... 

frs cts. 

5 0 

s. d. 

4 0 

Lieutenani-Cohnel . . 

4 50 

3 7 

Major f • . • . 

4 0 

3 2J 

Adjutant, Captain, oi burgeon • 

" 3 0 

2 5 

AssiNtant-Siirgeon or Subaltern • 

2 50 

2 0 


The allowance for marching-money in this country is five shillings 


* Gonvot, p. 292. 
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per day to each officer, whatever his sank may be, which, considermg 
the ditference of living in the two countries, places these allowances 
pretty much upon a par. 

Tliere is, however, a very humane regulation in the French service 
which does not exist in the British. Every officer who is upwards of 
50 years of age receives an allowance of 4| francs per day, for a horse 
when on the march, and forage, or an allowance for it, when in the field. 
The allowance for forage averages fro«i to francs daily*. 

Tlie French officer, like the British, is, when not provided with quar- 
ters, entitled to an allowance injieu thereof, under the denomination of 
lodging-money ; but he possesses this advantage over the British^that 
wherever he goes he becomes entitled, not only to quarters, but to have 
these quarters properly furnished^ or an allowance corresponding to 
his rank in lieu thereof. Thus saving the expense, which falls very 
heavily on the British officer, of hiring furniture at every station, besides 
the annoyance to himself and th«^ service of carrying about with him, 
from station to station, bedding, bed and table Jinen, and a variety of 
articles of a similar description, which ^le cannot expect to obtain on 
hire,* but which, in the French service, would be provided by the bar- 
rack-masfer of each station at the expense of government. 

To show liow minutely the wants of officers are attended to in this 
respect in the French army, we subjoin the following list of the princi- 
pal articles furnished by government to a subaltern’s quarter : — 

Bedstead and curtains and quilt. 

Wool mattress, hair do., and feather pillow. 

Blankets and sheets. * 

Chest of drawers, table, and three chairs. 

Sofa or elbow chair. 

Mirror, candlestick, and snuffers. 

Fire irons, bellows, water-pot, and drinking-cups. 

Table-cloth and two napkins a-week. 

Besides several other items of trifling niomentT 

All the washing of the above articles takes place at the expense of 
government, and is contracted for at each staTion. 

The total worth of the furniture thus supplied is about 16/., being 
nearly the same amount as a British subaltern requires to hire at 
each station, in addition llo his iahlc^ two chairs, fender, and fire irons, 
in order to make his quarters liabitable. 

The expense thus incurred by an officer in the British and provided 
for by government in the French service, ma^ be jtffely estimated, in- 
cluding the washing of bed and table linen, at 2^. 6d. a-week for a 
subaltern, 5s. for a captain, Is, 6c2. for a major, and 10s. for a lieu- 
tenant-colonel or colonel, .which must ^Jierefore form a deduction from 
the pay of the British officer, in the comparison we are about to 
institute. 

When quarters are not procurable, officers in the French service are 
not left at the mercy *of the inhabiUmts with regard to the charges for 
lodging and furniture, but the mayor of each town is directed to see 
that DO more than the allowances granted by government tti lieu there- 


* Gonvot, p. 295. 
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of are ever charged for the a()conimodation of officers, and that the 
lodgingand furniture, supplied to them at that rale, are in every respect 
suitable to their respective ranks. The allowances granted for this pur- 
pose are as follows : — 


X 



Allow ance per annum. 

Rank. 

4 

In PariB or Us Ticinity. 

In other parts. | 


For lodgiD[;. 

Foi furniture. 

For lo(l{,nng 

For fumilurq. 


frs. 

£ s. d. 

fis. 

£ s. d. 

frs. 

£ 8. d. 

fis. 

£ 8. d. 

Subaltern 

‘21 fi 

8 12 10 

108 

4 C 5 

'144 

5 15 2 

72 

2 17 7 

Captain , 

32-1 

12 19 3 

162 

6 9 7 

216 

8 12 10 

108 

4 6 6 

Major* . 

450 

18 0 0 

225 

9 0 0 

300 

12 0 0 

150 

6 0 0 

Lt.-Col*. 

540 

21 12 0 

270 

10 16 0 

360 

14 8 0 

180 

7 4 0 

Colonel* . 

600 

24 0 0 

300 

12 0 0 

400 

16 0 0 

200 

___ 

8 0 0 


The French officer possesses a further advantage, — that when on the 
war-establishment he receives rations proportioned to Iiis rank, for 
which he does not pay as an officer does in the British service. At the 
commencement of each campaign, too, he receives a sum for liis equip- 
ment, of from 400 to 500 Irancs for a subaltern, and from 660 to 700 
francs for a cajitain, and for the other ranks tn proportion : whereas we 
have no similar allowance in the British service, except llie field allow- 
ance of 9d. a-day for a subaltern, and 2s, for a captain, during tlie 
period employed on actual service, which can scarce be held as equi- 
valent. 

We have now noticed the principal distinctions between the French 
and British service, in regard to allowances when not serving in tlie 
colonies ; it is only necessary to add, that there being no charges for 
mess or band subscriptions in the French service, as there. are in the 
British, a deduction of 20 days’ pay must be made from the pay of our 
officers on this account, before bringing it into comparison with that of 
the French. It being obviously not the nomiaal amount of pay which 
we must compare, but the balance receivable in each case after all 
authorized deductions have been made. 

For a like reason, in comparing the pay of cavalry, a further deduc- 
tion must be inade'ifom ^)ie British officer for the number of rations of 
forage with which he is cliargeable according to his rank at the rate of 
Sid. each, as the French officer’s pay is liable to no such deduction. 

Making due allowance, then, for these differences in the two services, 
the comparative pay of the French and British officer, when on a home 
station, will be as follows : — 


** As the * Manuel d’Adminstration a I'Usage d’Escadrun,* from which the above 
scale is quoted, does not specify the exact amount of the allowance to the field- 
officers, we have calculated the increased rate to them according to the ratio in which 
their pay exceeds that of the junior grades, which is the principle on which the 
allowance to the captain aud subaltern seems to have been regulated. 
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Annual paj in Bn 
tish service, deduct 
ing mess and band 
fees, and forage for 

Deduction annually 
for lure of furniture 
allowed in French, but 
not ft British sen ice. 

Balance, being clear 
pa> in British sert ice, 
foriniDg the subject of 
comparison. 

(3 

is 

es 

II 

a-S 

Ph 

Difference, being addi 
tional pa> in the Bn 
lich bevond that m 
French service 

1 


£ s. d. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 

£ 8, d. 


Colonel . 

315 0 10 

26 0 

319 0 10 

220 

99 0 10 

45 

Lieut.-Coloadf . 

345 0 10 

26 0 

319 0 10 

188 

131 0 10 

70 

Miijoi 

280 7 0 

19 10 

2fi0 17 0, 

160 

100 17 0 

62 

Captain . • • 

212 15 8 

13 0 

109 15 8 

100 

99 15 8 

99 

Lieutenant . . 

129 8 0 

G 10 

122 18« 0 

74 

48 18 0 

66 

• 

( ornet • 

112 3 0 

6 10 

105 13 0 

62 

43 13 0 

70 


The comparative pay of the stafl of each regiment wo bhall reserve 
for after consideration ; it is sufficient at present to sliow that in the 
))vcceding ranks the nominal superiority of the Biitisli pay varies from 
33 to 94 per cent, in infantry, and from 45 to 99^ffer cent, in cavalry; 
or it may be staled on an average at 63 per cent. !n the former, and 72 
per cent, in the iatter branch of the service; but if serving in Paris 
and its vicinity, this diflWence, in co^^sequence of the additional sum 
there allowed to the French officers, would be 25 per cerft. less. • 
Now, by an investigation into the comparative value of money in 
France and England, as ascertained from the average rate of wages in 
these countries, which our readers will find stated in the January Num- 
* The rank ot colonel in the Untish service confers no extra pay, whereas in the 
French service it does. 

t We have not included with the colonel’s or Uent.-colonel’s pay the 3«. per day 
of cotnmand allowance, because the French officers of these grades are entitled to 
a similar allowance under the head of Indemnity de representation,’’ the exact 
amount of which, however, we do not possess at present the means of stating. 
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ber of this Journal, page 9, it appeared that there was a difference of 
about 62 per cent in favour of the former. In other words, that 100^. 
in France is about equivalent to 162/. in England, which corresponds 
almost exactly to the superiority in the piy as above stated. 

TIius, then, we ha\e established one important point in our inves- 
tigation, VIZ that even if tae British officei obtained all his commis^ 
sions without purchase^ as the French docs, the nominal superiority of 
pay which he rec(i\es on home s^^rvice is not more thru connnensuiate 
to the difference in tlic value of money in the two countries. 

Where, howevei, an officer has purchased his commis'^ions, as is the 
case with at least four fifths in our service, it would be out of the ques- 
tion to put his pay in comparison with thit of a similar giade in the 
Fiencli army, without fust making sonie^dciliiction lor the intcicst of 
the sum thus expended in the attainment of his pioniotion It requires 
no great powers of argument to show, that if the English office i attains 
the rank of Lieuten mt-Colonel by tlie outlay of 4500/ , while the hicnch 
attains tlie same rank for nothing, tiiough the clear pay of the one 
may be 267/ 5v a }c*ar, while that of the other is onlv 17 2/ still 
the latter is mucli better paid than the former , for, besides the pre ha- 
bilit) of the purchase-money being altogether lost by the death of the 
British ofiTicer, he saciifices the mtcicst of the 4500/ thus sunk in the 
price of his commissions, and which, deducted fiom Ins pav, leaves him 
little more for the reward of his services than a half of what is nceivcd 
by an officer of similar nnk m the Fiench service. 

The only correct way of viewing such a cpiestion is by ascertaining 
what income the price of each comipission v,ould rciluc d U d out in 
an annuity on the lile of the jmichascr, deduct tli it fiom his net pu, 
the balance is what the officer actually receives as the reward of liis 
services Wo entered at very considerable length into tin iLqiiisite 
calculations on this subject, m the September Nimibir ot tins Jouin il*, 
on refcinng to winch it will be seen that tlie actual rewaid in llie shape 
of pa) to the officera of each rank in the British service who jmiclia cd 
their commissions, even at the regulation -price, would be as under — 



Inlautry 

( a^aU} 


'o 3 

U 

a gcJ 

Annuit\ purchasable 
wit?* price of com 
rilission 

-* = aE 
9 S: 

a a 

if 

J o £ J 

S ^ 5 - 

i c: o j. 

o a “ w 
g c9 g; 

® tin > 

2 s e 

«9 ® a 

^ a 

p« 5 

?si 

® ® S 

-2 - 
'll 

I's 

a V 


S a WD 

^ a - 2 

J S'" C 
68 

8 a «.2 

8 $ 

f ol and 1 
Lieut Col ) 

Aid 

293 5 0 

A 8 d 

349 1 4 

A 8 d 

j5 16 4 

A 8 d 

9 0 0 

a 8 d 

345 0 U) 

£ 8 d 

398 a 24 

A 8 d 

>3 2 M 

A 8 d 

Major 

276 0 0 

2dC- 0 6 

• • • 

13 19 6 

280 7 C 

276 8 10 

.. . 

3 18 2 

Caq^tain , 

199 16 3 

122 0 9 

. .. 

77 15 6 

212 15 t 

182 15 5 

• • . 

30 0 3 

Lieut 1st cl 

Ditto Snd 

129 7 6 

112 2 6 

45 15 ( 

45 15 0 


8a 12* 61 

66 7 6) 

V 

129 8 ( 

64 5 6 


65 2 6 

Cornet or 1 
Ensign } 

90 li 6 

28 19 5 


51 11 10 

112 3 0 

4a 0 10 

1 

67 2 2 


♦ bee Article on Fromotwa m the BuUbh Army, m Nu. 82, p, 1, 
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So that v^Iiile the lieutenant- colonel in the Fiench service receives 
172/, a year in intantry, and 188/. a fear in cavalry, as the reward of 
his service, witliout any outlay for his promotion, ilie British officer of 
the same lank, when he takes into account the value of the money ex- 
pended on his commissions, not only receives notliing for his service, 
hut would absolutely gam upwards of 50/. a»)^ar by securing his money 
in a life annuity, instead of expending it in the attainment of army lank , 
and he it 7 emcmj>€i ed^ that this is the case with at least^iiiru’knihii of 
the lieutenant colonels at present siivmg in the Bntish ainuf 

So much for the lieutenant-colonel ; lhe*difleipnce betwetn the pay 
of the junior ranks in the Irencli and British service, when the value of 
tiieir purchase money is taken into account, is as follows — . 


% 

• • 

•Jnfanthy. 

• 

® O i 

" 5 o 

So S, 

2 a 

2 u a S 

P. J ^ >H . 

o - a: 

■u S’ 5 - c 
^ S # o 5 

« - en-a 2 bt 
I’SS'rt E 2 

Deduction Annualh for 
hire of f irnitnre il 

1 wed in French but 
not in Biiti^ service 

Balance of pij in Bn 
lish ser*tice formin? 
the subject oi com 
parison 

1 s 

If u 

O t 

1) 

2 C o 
® ^ 

2 ^ 

^ a) 
w 

O iM 2 

o S 

" 51 
£| 

Sol 

2 0 fl 

5 S 


1 s 

d 

£ 8 

1 s d 

1 

1 s. 

d 

1 8. d. 

M'ljor . , , 

43 19 

G 

19 10 

24 9 6 

144 

119 10 

6 


Caj tain . . 

77 15 

6 

13 0 

64 15 6 

96 

31 4 

G 


Lieut. 1st class 

83 12 

G 

6 10 

77 2 0 

66 

. • . . 

. 

11 2 0 

Do. 2nd ,, 

(>6 7 

» 

6 

59 17 6 

60 

0 2 

6 


Liisigii . 

Cl 11 

10 

6 10 

55 1 10 

o6 

0 18 

2 

* » . • 

C v\Ai in 









Major , , 

3 18 

2 

19 10 

. . . 

160 

I7j 11 

JO 


C iptain . • 

30 0 

3 

13 0 

17 0 3 

100 

83 19 

9 



Lieut. ]&t class 

65 2 

6 

C 10 

5b 12 G 

• 

15 7 

6 

. . . • . 

Cornet • « 

07 Z 

2 

6 10 

60 12 2 

02 

1 7 10 













Here, then, we have the fact clearly established, tint when the neces- 
sary allowance is mad^ for the price expended in the attainment of rank 
in the British service, the officers of the French army aie by fai the best 
paid of the two, even setting entirehj aside the difference of 02 jicr 
cad in the lalm of money in the two (ountries. 

Had we extended our comparison to emjbracj^instances where more 
than the regulation price had been paid, or where unattached had first 
been purchased, and then the difference lodged to return back to full 
pay, £» has been the cafse with a larg;e proportion of the officers now m 
tlie service, the results would of course have been muefi more unfatour- 
able to the British officer. ^ 

It must also bejkept in view, that in all the preceding calculations 
the pay of the French officer is *Btated at the lowest late he can pos- 
sibly receive on home service, and we have lelt entirely out of view ilic 
addition of 25 per cent, which he receives when scrMiig in Fans and 
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its vicinity, simply because we are not certain as to the precise number 
of troops thus employed, and are* anxious to found our calculations upon 
data as to the accuracy of which there can be no dispute. 

So much for a comparison of the pay when on home service. If we 
come now to compare tlie pay on foreign service, we shall find the result 
still more unfavourable to ibe British officer. 

Most persons who are loudest in their praises of the economy of the 
French army content themselves with merely comparing the pay of the 
British officer at home with tliat ot the French officer in his own country, 
leaving entirely out of view the important fact, that whenever a French 
officer serves in any colony or station abroad, he becomes entitled to a 
certain additional allowance in the following proportions * : — 

A subaltern receives double the ordinary rate of pay, a captain three- 
fourths, and a field-officer one half addition^, besides lodging, furniture, 
and fuel, or allowances in lieu thereof. 

Now, though in the British service the greater part of an officer’s 
life is spent in the colonics, yet his pay receives no corresponding 
increase on that account ; no colonial allowances exist I’l any nf the 
stations where he may have to spend years of tedious exile, with r the 
exception of Ceylon, the Mauritius, Jamaica, and the Eist Indies; and 
even the allowances in these favoured colonies are not granted as a 
bona Jide addition to an officer’s pay, which we have shown to he the 
case in the French service, but principally as a compensation for the 
want of rations, servants, house-rent, fuel, &c., which perhaps it is more 
(onvenient for Government to issue to the officer in money than in 
kind. ^ 

Let us, for instance, compare the pay of our officers stationed in 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, with that of French ofiicers of 
the same rank serving in similar colonies abroad. 

The only advantage which the British officer receives at such stations 
is a ration of provisions, which is now issued to him at Hr/, per day, 
though virtually worth considerably more. Formerly an officer was 
allowed also to draw ^''ations for his servants, whether soldiers or 
civilians, which was also a source of some trifling emolument to him ; 
but by Section 3 of the Warrant of 22nd July, 1830, this jirivilege is 
restricted to Luch male civil servants as he may employ, in the following 
])roportionB : colonel 4, lieutenant-colonel and major 3, captain 2, and 
subaltern 1. As but few officers, however, can indulge in this extrava- 
gance, the advantage of the privilege is confined to the wealthy who 
can afford to employ civilians* instead of soldiers, and even to these it 
cannot be considered as affording any virtual addition of pay, seeing, 
that in order to enjoy Uie benefit of it, they require to be at the expense 
of keeping up a number of servants, for whom they have probably little 
occasion. 

The only addition, then, which each British ofticer receives to his pay 
at the above stationp, arises from the value of one ration of provisions 
issued to himself personally, whatever his rank may be. Prior to the 
abolition of the liquor ration, this privilege was mote valuable than at 
present. It appears from the evidence taken before the Committee on 


♦ Gonvot, p. 239. 
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the Military Expenditure of the Colonies, page 17, that it is now worth in 
Gibraltar about 7(i. a day, and as the price of provisions at Malta and 
the Ionian Islands is rather higher, perhaps 7^(i. a day may be assumed 
as a fair average for the tliree stations, from which deducting the 
per day charg^ for it against the officer, makes the actual value of this 
allowance about Qd. a day, or 91, 29. 6d« .annually tor each rank. 
Whereas the French officer serving in these colonies, would, if a subal- 
tern, receive double pay ; if a captain, three^fourihs ; and if a field- 
officer, one-halj additional • thus exhibiting the following comparative 
results for the two services * 


• • 


l*rench Service. 


* 

Difference 
in favour 
ul Hittiah 
bcrvicc. 

Anninl piy 
(1 1 

mi ss uivl 
bind it«b, 
iiiid hirt of 
luruit irL 

Addi 
tion l 
1>'V 
btin^ 

\ alui 
of 

ritions 

lotul pay 
uid illow- 
ances at 
Gilir lit u, 
M (Ita, and 
Ionian 
Islinds 

An 
nual 
pay on 
Home 

bCl 

vice 

Addi 
tioual 
for Co 
louml 
ser 
vice* 

Totil 
nay of 
r rtiich 
oditf 1 V 
abioml 

DiflTpit ncc 
in favour 
ol l^rtmh 
service 

A 

0} 8 (1 

£ B 

jb S (1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

\ £ ad. 

£ ti, d 

C olontl . • 

2()7 fi 0 

0 5 

270 10 0 

200 

100 

100 

I 23 10 0 

. . • , 

I i ut C uloncl . 

2G7 5 0 

0 5 

276 10 0 

172 

86 

258 

. * , 

18 10 0 

M ijor . . . 

2j0 10 0 

9 5 

265 15 0 

144 

72 

216 

, . 

49 15 0 

( i] Inn . , . 

18b 16 3 

9 5 

106 1 i 

06 

72 

16H 


28 0 0 

Lit lit Isl cliss 

122 17 C 

d 5 

112 2 6 

66 

r6 

132 



0 2 C 

Do 2n(l 1 . 

105 12 6 

9 5 

114 17 0 

CO 

60 

120 

5 2 6 

, , , 

1 iisign , . . 

84 1 3 

|9 5 

03 6 J 

• 

56 

56 

112 

S 13 9 

• • 


Tlie above results, however, «ire only applicable to such officers in the 
British service <ib lutving obtained then rank without purchase, can be 
considered in that respeet on «i par with tlie Freneh officei. If we 
took into account the annuity obtainable witli the price generally ex- 
pended in purchabing rank in our armv, as exlnbited in the preceding 
pageb, the results would have been immeasurabiy in favour of the French 
officer. 

The aJ)ove comparison applies not only fo these three stations, but 
albo to several others 

For instince — m New South Wales, though an extremely expensive' 
colonv, the Butish officer has no allowance except the ration above 
referred to. The only advantage he pobsesses, if advantage it may be 
called, is that of being allowed a convict instead of a soldier as a ser- 
vant, for whom he is entitled to a ration ; but as Aliis is not likely to be 
more Ilian sufficient for the sujiport of such ftonvict, we cannot calculate 
on any addition to las income from that source. Indeed, to such dif- 
ficulties were officers reduced in the e^rly days of this colony, when pro- 
visions weie exceedingly expensive, that in order to afford them •that 
addition to their pay whicli was absolutely necessAy for tlieir support, 
without any extra charge appearing in the Army Estimates, the novel 
expedient had to be resorted to of allowing each officer, according to liis 
rank, to draw a certain quantity of rum annually from the Government 
stores, duty free, which was subsequently sold to the inhabitants at the 
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market-price ; and as the duty on spirits in that colony was then 12i. a 
gallon, a sum was thus realised Sufficient to cover the extra expenditure 
to which an officer was unavoidably exposed. We understand, too, that 
the officers of a distinguished corps stationed in that colony some fifteen 
years ago were allowed the profits arising from a flour-mill belonging 
to Government, in aid of their mess, which otherwise could never have 
been supported on their pay. To sucii extraordinary expedients docs 
the jealousy of our nation in regard to military expenditure occasionally 
force local governments to have recourse. 

In North America the sCale of pay is exactly the same as at home, 
w ith the addition, as before, of one ratioh for each officer. An increased 
allowance of fuel is also granted, but this being rendered absolutely 
necessary by the inclemency of the weather, is not likely to form any 
material increase to an officer’s income ; though we believe that by 
some economists a small surplus is disposed of annually. There is ah ^ 
a trifling allowance under the denomination of bulk-money, for the car- 
riage of stores and supplies when an officer is stationed at a dibtaiicc ; 
but this we understand* is not more than sufficient to coverithc ])iw‘posc 
for which it is granted. 

In the Windward and Leeward Islands, though extremely eirpensive 
stations, there exists no colonial allowance ; nor docs an officer enjoy 
any additional advantage except his rations ; but as the exposure of sol- 
diers to the duties of servants in tropical climates is expressly prohibited, 
he receives an allowance for the hire of black servants in their })lace ; 
a subaltern being entitled to draw for one servant, a captain two, and a 
field-officer three, at the rate of Is, 6d, a day each; but as they must 
certify upon honour that they have actually employed the number of 
servants for whom the allowance is claimed, it follows that no real 
addition is thereby made to the amount of pay. Tlie sum allowed by 
Government being rather under than above the average rate of wages 
in that country, is barely sufficient to compensate the officer for the 
privilege of a servant of which he is deprived. 

We have thus established the important fact, that in all these 
colonies, while tiie French officer would be in receipt of an allowance, 
according to his rank, of from 50 to 100 per cent, above his* pay, as a 
compensation for banishment from his native land, and the unarvoidable 
expenses attending a colonial residence, the British officer receives no 
corresponding allowances whatever ; and that if tlie French regulations 
were adopted as the standard of his payment, he would unquestionably 
be a gainer. 

Tlie only colonies in which the British officer receives an allowance 
at all corresponding tb\the French, are Ceylon, the Mauritius, Jamaica, 
and the East Indies ; the comparative value of these allowances are 
stated, in the Appendix to the Report of the Committee on Military Ex- 
penditure, to be as follows : — ^ 
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RAKKg. 

Colonial 
allow ance In 
4ieylon. 

Colonial 
allowanee in 
Maurltiui. 

Value of ullow- 
anens in Jamoinn 
bsued in money 
and kind. 

• 

Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding • 
Lieutenant-Colonel . * • • 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant • . • • 

Lnsign • • • • • • 

Payintister • • • • 

Adjutant • • • • • 

Quartermaster . • • • • 

Surgeon 

Assistant- Surgeon • • • 

£ 8. 
447 12 
385 4 
287 8 
165 l5 • 
99 0 
^75 12 
165 12 
122 8 

99 0 
210 0 
150 0 

£ 8. 
485 6 
417 14 
312 0 
178 10 
107 9 

81 9 
178 10 
131 14 
107 9 
178 10 
114 8 

£ 8. d. 

301 16 6 
231 16 6 
231 16 6 
117 11 6 

99 6 6 

99 6 6 
187 11 6 
169 6 6 
169 6 6 
187 11 6 

99 6 *6 


The colonial allowances in Ceylon and the Mauritius are issued in 

S ii of the privilege of rations, fuel> candles, quarters, servants, vvine- 
owance, and forage, and, in fact, are intended to cover all contingent 
claims whatever on the part oi^ the officer ; while the allowances in 
Jamaica, with which they were brought in ccanparison, consist of a 
guinea a week to each officer in lieu of rations ; also of 1$. a day for 
each servant, according to the number corresponding to the officer's 
rank, and the balance is made up of the estimated value of quarters, 
futl, and candle, issuable to the officer in Jamaica, but which forms part 
of the colonial allowance in the other two stations. Those officers whose 
rank or appointment entitles them to an allowance for a horse, also 
receive 70/. a year in lieu of forage. 

Though the colonial allowances at these three stations appear at first 
sight to form a consideriible addition to an officer’s pay, yet when we 
come to deduct the value of the various items for which they are 
intended as a compensation, we shall find tliere remains but a very small 
surplus. Take, for example, the case of an ensign in Ceylon, whicli 
is unquestionably one of the most emolumentary of our colonies : — 

II is colonial allowance is per month , . £(} 6 

But this includes the sum oi Is. 6d, a day usually 
granted in tro]>ical climates for the hire of a Clack 
servant : this per month is . . .£250 

The ensign has also to provide quarters for nimself, 
or if these are supplied by Government, his allow- 
ance is liable to a nionthly deduction of . 0 13 6 

And he receives no fuel or caudle, the value of which, 
estimated at the rate fixed by the Warrant of 
April 1, 1834, is on the average permonth .089 
The colonial allowance is also intended to cover 
value of the rations issued to officers at oilier sta- 
tions, estimated at 6d. per day, or monthly .0 15 0 

And an officer receives no wine allonrance in Cey- 
lon, which is granted at the West India stations, * • 

and several other colonies as well as at home^; 
this, at the rate^of 25/. a year per company com- 
posed of three officers, is to each per mouth . 0 13 9 

Total value of allowances, in lieu of which colo- 
nial pay is issued • . . 4 16 

Jlalance, forming real addition to regimental pay ■ — 

of ensign • • • • . . £l 10 
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Bd that when we thus iake into account the various allowances for 
which this colonial pay is substituted, it appears that it forms no further 
addition to the income of an ensign serving in Ceylon than 1/. 10«. per 
month, or about 20 per cent, beyond the amount of his British pay; 
while the French officer similarly situated would be entitled to a colonial 
allowance of 100 per cent, above the pay he received at home, to com- 
pensate him for the risks and exile of colonial service. 

Those who wish to satisfy themselves as to the accuracy of the pre- 
ceding analysis of the Ceylon allowances have only to refer to the 
evidence adduced before the,, Parliamentary Committee on the military 
expenditure of the colonies, where they eWiU find the data on which the 
preceding calculations have been founded. 

Were we to analyse the colonial pay in the Mauritius and Jamaica in 
like manner, we should find that when we deducted the various items in 
lieu of which it is issued, the surplus would be reduced in a correspond- 
ing proportion, and the reward for foreign service thus dwindled away lO 
a mete fraction of what the French oflgcer of tlie same grade would be 
entitled to under similar circumstances. 

It is rather extraordinary, that' in framing the present comparisoVi, we 
should have experienced infinitely more difficulty in gaining information 
as to the precise amount of the allowances issued in our own ^colonies 
lluan in ascertaining similar points of finance in the French service, and 
for this obvious reason, that the French Regulations specify not only 
the pay of officers serving at home, but the colonial allowances in all 
cases when abroad ; while in the British service we have no such docu- 
ment to refer to for similar information, these allowances being generally 
paid out of the colonial revenue of the station,* and forming no part of 
the army estimates annually laid before the public. The only informa- 
tion we have had to refer to on this subject has been the evidence 
adduced in tlie committee before referred to, and tlie reminiscences of 
some military friends who have served in these colonies; but we have 
little doubt that these sources arc sufficiently accurate to warrant the 
deductions we have drawn from them. 

We have now carried lour comparison onwards through all the colo- 
nies occupied by British troops, with the exception of the East Indies ; 
and our only reason for nof adverting at present to the pay of officers in 
that country is, because it would rather exceed the limits of the present 
Number to enter into a minute detail of the multifarious items of King's 
pay, gratuity, tent-allowance, house-allowance, fialf-balta, or full-batta, 
of which an officer’s pay is composed in the East, or to explain the 
numerous contingencies which that pay is intended to provide for. It 
will require all tlie space wliicli can possibly be devoted to us in a 
future Number to enter*into such minute and at the same time important 
details, as w'ell as to explain to our readers how, by a system of ac- 
counting no less prejudicial to the ^soldier than disreputable to those wlio 
adopt it, the British troops in that country are virtually defrauded of 
nearly one-fifth of ih'oir pay, in consequence of the coin in which they 
receive payment being issued to them at a fictitious value. We trust that 
the appeal which we shall ere long make to a British public on this 
subject will not be read in vain, and that the hard-earned pay of the 
soldier will no longer be fraudulently abstracted to swell the dividends 
of the satraps of Leadenhall-street. 
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Till we have an opportunity, then, for furtljer explanation on this 
subject, our readers may rest satisfied tjiat with regard to all under the 
rank of field-officer, though the nominal amount of pay in the JSast 
Indies may appear greater, yet when the contingencies which the officer 
lias to provide for in that country are taken into account, it is virtually 
much less than in either of *the other stations wtiere a colonial allowance 
i^ granted, and consequently that it must sink in the same proportion in 
the scale when put into comparison with the colonial allowances in the 
l^rcnch service, • 

'rhroughout this comparison it will be observed that, as yet, we 
have only slightly alluded to the heavy expense incurred by a British 
officer at his regimental mess, winch it is incumbent on him to attend 
and pay for, whether suitable to his finances or not. Constituted orfthe 
cxtiavagant scale that messes are at present, this proves a very heavy 
burden indeed upon an officer* who perhaps has little to trust to but his 
and being an expense from which the 1 rench officer is exempt, of 
course falls to be taken into account incur calculation. It is obviously 
not the mere nominal pay an officef receives, but the balance remaining 
a\ tillable fordMS daily expenditure after aH authorized deductions, which 
])roi)(irly should form tlie ground-vvoik ol our compaiison. 

We lia\ie no doubt that in tlie Biitish seiviee messes wcie originally 
(Sta’ lished as much with a view to economy as to i)romotc that una- 
nimity and good fellowship which almost invariably results from a body 
of officds assembling daily at the same table, and associating as the 
members of one family ; but arrangements most praiseworthy in tliem- 
stdves Hie too olten perverted, and what at first seemeii the best poS'^ible 
invention for economising ||ie small pittance of an officer’s pay has, by 
llic luxury of later ycais, been converted into the source of numeious 
pecuniary embarrassments even to the most prudent and tlic most 
jiraiscworthy. Though the cost of every article of piovisions has 
diminished to at least one half since the termination of the war, yet in 
many regiments, wherein the expense of messing at tJiat period was no 
more than half a guinea a-week, it now costs, on an average, nearly 
double that sum. In most infantiy regiments servitig at home the puce of 
messing, one day with another, is from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d , and in cavaliy 
about one-half more. If we include the expe.vse of mess guests, which 
the hospitality of most regiments entails on their members, the average 
deductions from an ensign’s pay, under the head of messing alone, is 
not less than half his income, exclusive altogetlicr of his allowance of 
wine, which we willingly leave out of view, as it is optional to liim to 
decline taking it. 

In (he French service no such expense i8(Cntailed^on the officer, who 
dines when and where he chooses — generally ‘at some of the cheajiest 
table d'h^tes in the neighbourhood, where a good substantial clinnei can 
be had by contract for about a franc daily. It) many corps where a 
spirit of sociality prevails, the officers ot’tlie same lank dine together : 
the subalterns form one mess, the captains another, auid the field officers 
a third, so that the expenses of each grade may be proportioned to their 
pay. This arrangement, however, is merely optional : any officer pos- 
sessing means may, if he wishes a better or more expensive dinner, 
attach himself to the mess of those higher in rank, though sucli devia- 
tions, we believe, seldom take place. Anxious, iiowever, as we are for 
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dw^ttomisinff the funds of otHr ttelliren. w^ should be, sorry to 

see any such system adopted in our servip^ jsrbich would tend so mate- 
rially fb destroy that spirit of ec^ality 80 *'pr^dominaut among all ranks 
at a British mess-table. We melrely mention the fact to show liovv dif- 
ferently the, two armies are constituted in so far as regards this most 
material item of domestic as well as military expenditure. 

We have omjtted extenjling.our comparison to the pay of the medical 
department, because there are so many variations in the scale of remu- 
nerations consequent on length of service, that wc have deemed it more 
prudent to leave that brancJli of the subject to be discussed by one of that 
}»rofeB8ion than to attempt^t, perhaps inefficiently, ourselves. Neither 
have we drawn any deductions as to the comparative pay of quartermaster 
and paymaster in the two services, because these officers in the French 
army are allowed to retain their regimental rank along with their aji- 
pointments, and consequently have the benefit of progressive promotion 
in their corps, from which, in the British army, they are entirely 
eluded. It would not, therefore, have been fair to bring the pay of two 
classes of officers so dissimilar in their ultimate prospects at all into 
comparison with each other. The only other officer ot regimental 
staff to whose remuneration we have to call the attention of our readers 
is the adjutiUit. 

Never, perhaps, in any army, or in any profession, was there an 
appointment of which the pay was so inadequate in itself, or regulated 
by such anomalous principles, as that of adjutant in tlie British service. 
By the present Regulations, the pay of an adjutant is made up to 8f. del. 
a-day, whatever his regimental rank may he ; the obvious consequence 
of which 18 , tliat the remuneration for his lahoura decreases, instead of 
increasing, with his length of service. 

Thus the pay of an ensign, which is only 59. 3c/. a-day, is made up to 
8 .9. 6d, when appointed adjutant, giving Jiim an increasetl pay of 39. 3f/. 
a-day for the dpties of that office. 

A lieutenant under seven years standing, wliose pay is only C.9. Cc/., 
receives in* like manner 8s. Qd, a-day when appointed adjutant ; thus 
affbrdin^iinf‘2j a-day as a remuneration for liis'cxtra duties. 

But a lieutenant above seven years standing whose pay is Is, 6(/. a- 
day, receives no more thar 8,9. 6ri, as adjutant, consequently gains only 
l9. p^ day by his appointpient. „ 

Thus, strange as it may appear, the remuneration for the duties of 
this important situation is thrice as much to an e.isign of a twelvemonth’s 
standing, and who, from a want of years as well as of professional 
experience, cannot possibly he qualified for the task, as to a lieutenant 
perhaps a dozen years in ihe^seivice, wlio has acquired, in the course of 
that period, a thorou-gli knowledge of the peculiarities, the follies, and 
4he vices of soldiers, and who, from the salutary influence which tliat 
experience enables him lo exert over their minds, has always the best 
me^tins of prev#*ntihg crime and fiie readiest mdcle of detecting it. That 
intiihate knowledge, of the character, the liahits, and the feelings of each 
individual in a corps which an adjutant of long standing is sure to pos- 
sess, affords him ample opportunities of checking the firaj^tendeiicy to 
indiscipline, and by judicious remonstrance or mild punishment crushing 
in the hud those minor offences wdiich, if passed over unnoticed, inva- 
riably terminate in confirmed recklessness and gross depravity. 
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\ And yet to such an officer vdiat is the remuneration ? One' shiKng 
per Jay — No — that is merely the npminal remuneration ; for of \t 

he has to provide himself witira horse, to pay for shoeing, meJ^Qine, and 
v(!terinary aid for tiiat^^orsye when required ; to furnish and keep up the 
saddlery and equipments of an adjutant, and give the usual allowance of 
1 9. 6d. a- week to the servant acting as hid groom. The only allowance 
made him by Government, on account of his horse, being for forage, 
which is not motb than sufficient to eover the expense of that item. 
Tims tlie extra pay of a shilling a-day, or 18/, 5s. a-year, becomes 
liable to the following deductionsi: — 

Price of horse, renewable say every eighth year 
Price of horse appointments, ditto, ditto 


Total cost for eight years . . . 5G 

fence the estimated annual expense of upholding horse and horse- 
ajipointments for one year is ^56 gf- 8, or . . . ,£7 0 

Shoeing, 29, per month; medicine, &c. 2?. a-manlli . 2 8 

Alld^ance. bf Is. 6d, a-week to soldier*acting as groom, is 
Annually 3 18 

Total deductions . , . . 13 6 

Remains annually for service as adjutant . . 4 19 


Total extra pay as above , . iClS 5 


Consequently the actual emolument of an adjutant, who is a lieute- 
nant of seven years’ standihg, is no more than 4/. IQi*. per annum, or 
3|c/. a-day ; and it is only under the most judicious management, and 
supposing that his horse meets with no accident which involves him in 
the expense of replacing'^'it befofe the expiration of eight ^ears, that it 
Will amount to as much. 

And for this handsome remuneration what are the duties exacted ? 
In the morning the adjutant is obliged to rise at an untimely, hour to 
sii])erintend the drilling of recruits, which probaCly keeps him occupied 
till breakfast time. Then comes guard-mounting, at which he must be 
present, bging responsible^ not only for the accuracy of the details but for 
llie sobriety and fitness of the guards for their .duty. After guard- 
mounting, he attends parade, which generally occupies him till twelve 
o’clock, when lie waits on tlie commanding officer with the delinquents 
of the preceding Jay. Tiieir cases being discussed, he has to remain 
in the orderly-room preparing tlie regimental orders as directed by the 
commanding officer, and arranging the details of duty for the following 
day. After which a considerable portion of fiis tune must necessarily 
be occupied in V superintending the various returns required to be for- 
warded in the course of the niOnth, anil for the accuracy of which his 
commission is responsible. If there is a court-martial sitting, his pfo- 
sence is indispensable to give evidence as to the character and service 
of the prisoner. Should there, however, be no duty of this kind to 
attend to, — no skeleton irill or sword-exercise for officers — no after- 
noon drill for recruits to detain him,~it is possible that, about once a- 
week, he may enjoy the privilege of breathing the air beyond the 
precincts of the barracks for an hour or two, when he is summoned 
to the evening parade, at which he remains till the bugle warns him 
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to 4 )rcpare for the more pleasant duties of the mess-table. XLese 
over, he probably closes the evening by writing such official letters as 
tlie commanding-officer has instructed huh to prepare in the course of 
the (lay. ^ 

And for these labours — all of which, with the exception of parade, 
aie in addition to the u^&l routine of regimental duty performad by 
other officers — the actual remuneration amounts to 3|d. a-day, in addi- 
tion to his pav, being at the rrteot something less than a halfpenny 
per hour for the extra tim«{ thus occupied Tiuly this is economy with 
a vengeance ’ , 

Were an^djutant to gain any advantage in the shape of promotion, 
his*pay would doubtless be a matUr of less moment, but it already a 
lieutenant, he derives no benefit whatevci in this itspcct from his ap 
pointnicnt. Ilf lias nothing to expect save liis chance of jncnnotion^i* — 
the ordinary coinse of seniority, while an ensign, it ajipointed lu an 
ad|Utancy, has not only the supciiqiitv in |)Oint of pay which wc have 
alieady alluded to, bijt is entitled to lake his place as siipernumeraiy 
lieutenant so soon as he attains the head of the list oi ehsigns Ihus 
both in pay and the still more vital question of piomolion, the adjutoit 
ot junior standing has immensely the ad\ intij>,( o^ the senior, though, 
doubtless, miieh leso fitted for the duties ot his sitintion 

We trust tint in these davs, when the spnit ot niilitiry investigition 
seems xt length aroused, some meisures will be t ilan to im])rove the 
pay and prospects of a class ot officers whose labours aie so inade- 
quately requited This might be done without sii) matcri il expense to 
the public, ly making the allowajice ot adjutmt 2s td per day in 
addition to the pay ot his nnk, whatever ih it m i\ he Ihus the en- 
sign would receive 7 v 9e/ , the lieuUiunt iindci seven >cais 9s, and 
the one above seven years 10s a-di) home ulvsiitigc in point ot 
rank might also be conceded them, without in the slightest clctrrce in- 
ti inging on the prospects of others, by allowing them, so soon as the) 
attain the top of the list of lieutenants, to receive ioilhwith the rank of 
captain, and remain supernumerary in that grade till a eh atlnvaeaney 
occurred tor them, when then appointment as adjutant would bg vacated, 
and others nominated in Wieir stead This would 0 })crate as a consider- 
able jnducement to old lieutenants fb hold the appointment, as at jirescnt 
the) have every chance, unless the corjis is m a bad climate, ot remain- 
ing h\e or six years at the head of the list before tliey are piomoted by 
a cieath-vacancy. 

It is interesting to contrast this inadequate remuneration, both in 
regaid to pay and promotion, foi the rank of adjutant in our service 
with the libeial regulations ot the French service towards officers holding 
that important situation By these regulations every officer appointed 
adjutant, who has previously served four years.as lieutenant, becomes at 
oac e entitled to the rank and pay of a second-captain, and is borne as 
Bupcrnumerai y upon the establishment of that grade so long as be 
bolds the appointment An adjutancy thus becomes well worthy of 
comptUtion, and an inducement is consequently held out in that servKc, 
which does not exist in the British, for an officei to perfect himself in 
th$ necessary acquirements of his profession, m order to insure his 
attaining a p.ize which not onlj increases his pay, but materiallv for- 
wards hu professional prospects. 
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Btit it is not in this respect alone that the French service hoMs out 
rewardfl for talent and exertion in the junior grades of the military 
profession : another and a still more decided spur to exertion is found 
in those honorary distinctions which %re distiibuled with a liberal hand, 
and which do not merely confer the empty nonour of a military deco- 
ration, but carry along with them a considerable addition to an officer's 
income, and consequently require to be particularly noticed as materially 
affecting the comparative pay of the two armies 

In every French regiment there are several officers who, either for 
brillnnt conduct in the field, distinguished military mciit, or length of 
service, have received tlie honourable distinction of the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour or of St. Louis In order to be recommended for 
these by length of s( rvicc, <i. candidate must have served for at least 
wenty-five years, of which every year passed in the colonies or in a 
caihpaign is allowed* to be reckoned as two The number receiving this 
honour annually must, with the exseplion of the chevaliers, be regulated 
by tlie vacancies, 1 it as tlie establishment only, restricts the number 
bcarin^j the eross ol officer to 2000, of commander to 400, grand 
officers to 160, and gi and crosses to 80 , and as one-half of all the 
vacancies* which fall arc given m the army, there can be little doubt that 
mo>)t officers either of long standing or considerable merit must ulti- 
mately attain this distinction, which, besides conferring various privi- 
leges in the maintenance and education of their chihlrtn in the public 
institutions of that order, gives the following addition to their lull or 
lialf-piy — Chevaliei, 250 francs, or 10/ pei annum, officers, 1000 
fiancs, or 40/ per annum , granckofficers, 5000 francs, or 200/, per 
annum ; and grand cross, 5000 francs, or 200/ per annum. 

llie order of St. Louis confeis similar pay and privileges, and to 
nearly ai^ e([ual extent, but the numbers are more restricted • the grand- 
crosses being only 60, coniniauders 120, chevaliers, as in the Legion of 
Honour, unlimited 

Here, then, we have a large propoition— pro’ ably amounting to not 
Jess than a seventh — of the oflieeis in the Ire neb army drawing from 
this source a handsome addition to their jiay, which we have not 
hitherto t^ken into account in our comparison, and which would doubt- 
less have tended to turn the scale very materially in favour of the 
French service. ^ 

The mere addition of pav, howevei, is but a trifling consideration : it 
IS the moial influence which these prizes for military worth possess in 
exciting officers to a course of honourable exertion, wherein consists 
their chief excellence To attain them, too, it is bj^no means necessary 
that an officer should be of advanced rank — fliey are open to the com- 
petition of all ; the subaltern and the general hcie alike find objects of 
ambition , and it is with*humbling regfret we are bound to admit how 
diffeient is the case in our own service, wheic, in the •distribution of 
military honours, the junior ranks seem entnely forgotten But few of 
our captains, and wq believe scarce one of the humble grade of sub- 
altern, have ever been honoured with a military order even of the lowest 
class This cannot surely arise from want of merit Bold, indeed, 
would be the asseition, that among upwards of seven thousand indivi- 
dual%of these ranks, on full and hdlt-pay, theie exist none whose talent, 
whose application, or whose service, are worthy of some mark of their 
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Sovereign’s favour and of tfaeirocountry^s 'esteem ; and yet, if there ^are 
any sud, why are they not made partakers of honours which should 
alike be open to the competition of all 1 

It must, however, be kept in >pw how very different are the empty 
honours of the British service, even when bestowed^ from the more 
substantial »ones in the French service: the former not only conferring 
no emolument, but absolutely involving the poor veterans ort whom they 
are bestowed in heavy expenses «»for the mere fees of office— the latter 
carrying with them an addition to the extent of at least one-half of an 
officer’s pay, to enable him to support his newly-acquired rank. 

Those who are best acquainted with a soldier’s feelings will admit 
that'it is scarcely fair to bring into comparison the mere pay of tWo ser- 
vices which, in this important respect, are* so very dissimilar, — the one 
holding out the tempting and glittering array of military honours as^p ^ 
prize to the exertion even of the humblest of its grades ; tlie otncr 
unblest by one ray of liope, that professional ability, however highly 
displayed, will ever lead to honorary distinctions, till the lapse of a long 
cycle of years has raised the candidate to that grade, in which, liy the 
custom of our service, merit seems alone recognizable. The tardy 
honours of our profession only crown the labours of a lifetime ; and 
those marks of distinction which, in earlier years, would have acted as 
the surest excitement to further exertion, only glitter on our breast when 
it no longer pants with the fond aspirings of youth, and when our ener- 
gies, palsied by tlie icy torpor of age, can no longer guide us onward in 
the career of improvement. 

But for one thus ultimately successful in attaining this reward, oven 
in the sere and yellow autumn of life, how many, from the impossibility 
of gaining such subaltern honours as in tlie French service encourage 
and foster the first hud of professional merit, become tired of their hope- 
less, their thankless labours, abandon all thought of improvement, and 
content themselves with earning their pay at the least possible exertion 
and inconvenience to themselves? Ilow many still pressing onwards 
in their career, with ardour undamped even by the lukewarmness of 
those to whom they look for approbation, sink under the fell influence 
of disease in the pebtilentiul regions of some far-distant colony ; and the 
grave consigns alike their aspiring hopes and unrequited toils to oblivion ? 

If professional zeal, talent, or application is to be expected in all 
ranks, in all ranks must it be encouraged and rewarded, nor must 
lionorary distinctions, those proud marks of a sovereign’s approbation, 
be confined to the liigher grades of officers alone. Late regulations 
have conferred, even^n the deserving private, a medal as an honourable 
badge of distinction ; surely then, in tlie distribution of those rewards 
which are intended to act as incentives to professional merit, or profes- 
sional exertion, tlie junior graces of officers^ should not be the only 
ones excluded from a participation in similar honours. 

But too many oC our countrymen are fonder of railing at the supine- 
ness of our military youth, in regard to improvement in the higher 
branches of their profession, than anxious to investigate the cause, or 
remedy the evils which have led to that feeling. Young officers are 
railed at as being idle, if not dissipated, in their habits, frivolous in their 
pursuiis, eschewing every thing savouring of ]>rofessional or general 
knowledge, and wasting the valuable portion of lime at their disposal in 
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the pleasures of sense or the haunts of gaiety. If such were the case, 
tho'Ugh we are proud to deny its application in a general sense, what 
has made them so ? What keeps them so but the absence of every 
stimulus which in other professions induce to exertion and improve- 
ment by the certainty of reward. 

As the army is at present constituted, it is the only occupation in this 
gain-seeking, money-making isle which carries with it no reward pro- 
portioned to tlie attainment of professional knowledge. Does the 
meanest mechanic become expert in th^t description of labour to which 
he devotes himself, his gains are proportionally increased, and his 
labour carries his reward along vrith it. Does the merchant by applica- 
tion, by study, or by experience, attain a thorough knowledge of all tlie 
mysteries of trade, his well-filled coffers reward his past, and act as a 
spur to his future exertions. ^ Does the lawyer or tlie physician, by a 
devotedness to their professions, succeed in attaining celebrity, — counl- 
Icbj fees speedily await their acceptance. But where is tlie prize to 
stimulate to a similar course of application in the army i As well 
might a junior officer think to add^a cubit to his stature as one farthing 
to liis •income, or one step to his promotion, by military acquirements 
liowe*rer laudable in the attainment, however useful in the application. 
The prof(«ssional science of a Marlborough might perhaps secure to him 
an adjutancy, or the numerical powers of a Newton be rewarded with 
a paymastership ; but beyond that, unless blessed with wealth to pur- 
chase, they could attain nothing, for alas ! there is nothing to give. 

Let it not be thought for an instant that it is our intention to reflect 
on those with whom rests the distribution of military honours or military 
promotion. In the limitcc? scale oj rewards which it is in their power 
to bestow, we firmly believe that justice is done, so far as justioc is 
possible ; but what we uplift our voice against is that insane spirit of 
economy vvliich so far blinds our nation to its true lionour — to its best 
interests, as absolutely to withhold all excitement to exertion, at the very 
time when loudest in its regrets that the youth of our army should be 
BO far behind those of other nations in the march of professional im- 
provement. • 

During the period of active warfare the difficulty of rewarding merit 
in young and rising officers was little felt, for fh the extensive promotion 
which castiallies in the field, or augmentations in our forces, placed at 
the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, there was enough to excite 
the ambition and keep*alive the energies even of the most aspiring, 
without trenching in the slightest degree on that regimental promotion 
which should be the indefeasible right of the next senior, whenever his 
length of service is such as fairly to entitle him to it 

But in time of peace there is absolutely nothinglo bestow. Appoint- 
ments on the Staff of the army, once the certain reward of zeal and 
intelligence, are, by the economy of the pjesent times, almost annihilated. 
The personal Staff of cacfi General Officer is in most instances filled iiy 
his own relatives. Advancement out of the course a>f regimental pro- 
motion cannot be attained without blasting the prospects of the seniors 
passed over, who perhaps have already grown grey in the grade of 
subaltern. What then remains to encourage our junior officers to tread 
in the thorny paths of science, instead of contenting themselves with 
a mere knowledge of the details of regimental duty ? Nothing— abso- 
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lately nothing. Of eighty officers who wilhin the last ten years have 
passer] their examinations with^ credit at the senior department of the 
Royal Military College, and obtained first-class certificates of their attain- 
ments in the highest branches of their profession, scarce one has obtained 
any appointment either of honour or profit as the reward of his successful 
exertions. Can it then be wondered at that* a disinclination should be 
manifebted to enter on a course in which the greater the fervour of 
application, the more bitter is the anguish of disappointment ? 

Do those who are most in ^he habit of extolling the professional 
acquirements of French officers at the expense of their own countrymen 
really wish to see similar pursuits prosecuted .vith like ardour, with 
equal success in the British seivice t *The course by which an object 
so desirable is alone likely to be attained is obvious. Place tlie two 
armies on a fooling of eqiiility m regaul to rewards for military nieiit 
Let a thousand sucli prizes as are bestowed iii tlio Prencli service — let 
even fi\e hundred — let even fifty be held up to our voutli as the lioiy^ui^ 
able object of their ambition , and we venture to assert that before a 
couple of yeirs rolled over our head in militarv science, as in every 
thing else, the talent, the appl cation, and the energy of Biitom would 
bear away the jialm from all competitors 

Siiould, howevei, the democratic spirit of the present tnies, ever 
anxious to diminish rather than increase the extent of honorary distinc- 
tions, militate against the intioduction of some such means of rewarding 
military merit as that we hive just sugt^csted, another mode, unobjec- 
tionable in that respect, might be aclopli il, by placing at the disposal of 
the Comniander-ui-Chiei a certain number of commissions of various 
unattached ranks, to be conferred as the special reward of militiry 
talent and acquirements, without any reference to service or standing 
The expense of a few such prizes would be but triQing, and even if 
granted to the extent of a tenth part only of the annual cost of the 
Legion of Honour to tlic Ircnch nation, the advartigelo our aimy 
would be incalculable 

These officers should be specially gazetted to this promotion as being 
“/or dtstinguishcd rt This would both confei an additional 

honour upon them, and prevent the possibility of the reward thus 
assigned by the nation U deseiviug officers being misapplied to serve 
the purposes of interest, which we stated as likely to be the case in a 
former Number wlicn canvassing the propriety of regimental promotion 
being made dependent on superior talent or i^cc^uiicments. However 
anxious a rommander-in-Cliief might be to oblige an influential fiiend, 
lie would hesitate ere he promoted any one destitute of merit to such 
rewaids when the gazette required to specify the cause for which such 
promotion was sp^. ally i granted. Tins promotion to unattached rank 
would injure the prospects of no one, and the officers could be brought 
on lull pay so soon as opportunities offered. 

A further ^nd very material advantage is possessed by meritorious 
officers in the French service, but not in the Biitisb, in consequence 
of the privilege they enjoy of being removed into the Guards, which 
are not, as in our service, a genv^ per but composed, as they ever 
ought to be, of officers selected “ foi long service and exemplary con- 
duct* from the various corps of the line. Tvvo-thirds of the vacancies 
which occur among the sub-lieutenants m the Guards, and one-third 
ot those among the lieutenants and captains are invariably givbn to 
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meritorious officers of the same grade in the Line who have served not 
less tlun four years. Tins appointment, besides various other privileges, 
conferb an additional pay or about one-^hird ; and as the proportion of 
Guards in the French army is at least double what it is in ours, the 
operation of this reward, in exciting a spirit of emulation among the 
junior ranks, must be felt very extensively indeed. 

We regret that the limits of a single Number restrict us from carrying 
our comparison faitlier at present We shalf Hereafter discuss the rela- 
tive advantages of^tlie two services in rcgiul to rotiied or half-pay, pay 
when on leave of absence, nidows* perfcions, and comiiassionate allow- 
ances, and endeivoui to suggest some means for improving the conuition 
of oui junior officcis without material expense to llie public. Before 
parting with the present subject, however, we wish to refresh the 
memory of our leaders with the following brief abstract of our detluc- 
tions — • 

1. Tint without taking tlie expense of jmrehasing into calcu- 
lation, the pay df our officeis on home service only exceeds that of 
Freucli oflicers siinilaily employed by a sum equal to the difference 
11^ the Vt\Jue of money iii the two countries. • 

2 Thaf at stations whcie no colonial allov\anc^ is granted in our 
s( rvice, tlie pay of French ofTicers, t iken m the average of all ranks, 
IS niiu li the same in nominal amount as the British, leaving entirely 
out of Mcw the exjunsc wliicli the latter incurs m puichasing. 

3 If, however, the expense of purcliase were to be taken into 
tonsidcration in either of the above <l( ductioiis, the pay of the senior 
officcis becomes reduced to a mere fractional part of what French 
officers of the same g^^ide receive, and if we extend our comparison 
to the junior ranks, still it is •considerably less even in nominal 
amount. 

1. As four-fifths, at least, of our officers purchase, it is conse- 
(pK nil} the lemaiiiing fifth only, who do not pay for their commis- 
sions, th it can be considered on a footing of equality with French 
officeis in rtgard to pay. 

5. That even at those favoured stations where colonial allowances 
aie gi anted, iliese, when analyzed, only foim an actual increase of 
about 20 pel cent, to a British officer’s , while the increase to a 
French officer similarly situated varies from 50 to 100 per cent. 

6 In the Biitish service, the pay of the offict r is his omnium^ 
he has no cuiUiiigcj;it advantages to look forwaid to , while in the 
French Army admission into the Guards, or the Legion of Honoui, 
with a coiisideiable increase of pay, is sure to await the exertions 
of the nicutoiious 

7. The piy of a French officer is a reward fc'r serving in his own 
countiy, he seldom if ever has to encoun\er tlie hardships of colo- 
nial duty , while the pay of a British officer is his sole reward for 
a life of exile from >he land of his^fathers, the home of his child- 
hood, and the friends of his youth. It is the compensation awar^fed 
him for contending in pestilential climates, aftd under a tropical 
sun, with every species of disease “ which flesh is heir to.’* It is the 
rccomjiense fora broken constitiltion, disappointed hopes, premature 
old age, or but too probably an early and unhonoured grave. 


* Gonvot, p, 79. 
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TJ^ANSACTIONS AT TRIPOU* 

In a former paper* we endeavoured to give an account of the position 
of affairs in the regency of Tripoli, and of the policy pursued by the 
representatives of the European powers in that city, with r^ard to the 
Basliaw Ali and the British nation, to the close of the jear 1%34. We 
have noV great pleasure in .being able to state, that the civil war which, 
during the last three years, has desolated the regency has been happily 
terminated, and that perfect tranquillity reigns where, only a few days 
before, the scourge of a cruel and unrelenting war raged with all the 
violence of savage lawlessness. 

The new year was ushered in by the' re-commencement of the bom- 
barcUnent, and one of the first houses that suffered was the Portuguese 
Consul’s. Dr. Dickson, the acting Consul for that nation, was fortu- 
nately absent with his family at this time. He is an Englishman, and^ 
was for twenty years physician to the old Bashi^w Jusuf, and con- 
sidered by the Arabs, from his urbanity of manners and kind disposi- 
tion, as the father of the people. Ah merchant-vessels that attempted 
to enter the harbour were fired at from the Mescia, ^nd a '^'aiscan 
schooner, which liad anchored outside with provisions for the garr'son, 
was taken out during the night by some armed boats from tha*country, 
and the next morning was observed scuttled and sunk a few miles from 
the town. 

Bashaw Ali in the meantime continued to throw shells against the 
date trees in the interior, and occasionally practised bis Venetian 42 
brass pounders at the English Consul’s country-house, and one well- 
directed shot carried off the whole side of the principal betlroom, the 
Consul’s son being at the very moment in the clianiber adjoining. 
Colonel Warrington, from the summit of his town-residence, watched 
the long practice (his garden is one mile and thrce-quaitcrs di^tanl) with 
the eye of an old soldier ; and though it may be supposed that he had 
considerable interest in the valuable iarfjet made use of, yet he con- 
templated this miserable system of annoyance with perfect sane/ front 
and good humour. ^ 

It will be necessary here to state, that Bashaw Ali continued obsti- 
nate in maintaining a blockade, which he had not force to make effi- 
cient, rendering it, therefore, impossible for the Biitisb Admiral to 
acknowledge or sanction it. His Highness had lately hired a Greek 
cutter by the month to cruise off the coast, w/lh the addition of two 
zebecs armed, for the purpose of interrupting the merchant-vessels 
bound to the ports of his revolted subjects. Still British vessels, being 
protected by the corvette the Favourite in their commerce beyond the 
range of the castle '“^juns were drawing a profitable business to the 
exclusion of every other flag; and, therefore, this blockade, a measure 
wholly and solely recommended and adopted at the desire of certain 
foreign Consuls for the purpose*^of annihilating British commerce, had 
really the contrary effect. Never was a mischievous combination more 
completely overthrown ; and what was intended as a death-blow to the 
political and mercantile interests of ^the British, proved the regeneration 
of their half-ruined finances. 

The English Consul, during these proceedings, resided constantly 


* Vide No, 77 for April, 1835. 
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with liis family in tlie town, not even visiting his country-house, and 
B?shaw All broadly asserted that he had compelled him to quit his 
head-quarters amongst the rebels, anc^that he would now take steps lo 
prevent the English Captain and his officers from communicating with 
the Mescia, and bring them* also into the town. We understand that 
he accordingly wrote to Uie effect that he had increased his blockading 
squadron, and that he was determined thenceforth to op))Ose force to 
force, to prevent English vessels approaching the coast, and that lie 
would admit of no opposition to this determination. However this 
might havoibcen, II.M.S. havourite*quiUcd the harbour immediately, 
and sailed for Malta, a convention having»been entered into between 
his Highness and her captain, Ahat a certain number of days should 
elapse before the Bashaw should put in force his late warlike procla- 
mation. 

On the return of the. abevc-mentioned vessel of war, it was soon 
ascertained that the British Commander-in-chief, Sir Josias Rowley, 
would not listen to the jnratical proceedings contemplated by Ali, 
wherefore the latter wisely dcsisu^d from hostilities. He had not, how- 
ever, been idle during the time of the convention, for, regardless of the 
word of a prince, he forced several merchant-vessels from the coast a 
weeTi before the time had expired, firing upon them without a cause; 
and one line ship, qpt being permitted to anchor in the liarbour, was 
driven on shore and comjiletcly wrecked, with a valuable cargo on 
board. By the exertions of the Moors and Arabs on shore, headed by 
tlie*“ Outside Bashaw,*’ the cargo was principally saved, and nothing 
was stolen or carried away ! Such conduct in uneducated barbarians 
might well be imitated bypcivilized Europe, and more especially by the 
coast irihahitairts of Wales and Cornwall. 

Soon after the above transaction a French brig of war arrived from 
iSniyriia, having on board tlie Secretary of tlie French Ambassador at 
Constantinople. lie brought official intelligence most gratifying to 
All and the town party; namely, that a Turkish squadron was filling 
out to convey ten thousand troops to his assistance, and that he might 
look out for them about the middle of May. 

Ali, delighted, immediately commenced fresh faxes on his impoverished 
subjects, and barracks were ordered lo be^n readiness, coffee-houses 
built, and many parts of the town, long neglected and dirty, to be 
polished up for the occasion. The people of the country, with Em- 
hammed at their head^ in the meantime were not idle : a grand meeting 
of all the Sheiks was convened, and the threatened invasion made 
known. 

Tlicre were three questions to be settled : First, If the force actually 
came to assist Ali, would they submit at once,^or resist according to 
their former determination? They solemnly swore to resist Ali, and 
all allies of his, to the last. 

Secondly, If they came in favour 4>f Emhammed, ought not prepa- 
rations to be made to receive them, and presents prepailfed ? The people 
were ummimously of opinion that they should btf prepared. Twenty 
thousand dollars v^ere soon collected, and the next morning a coffee- 
house was commenced upon the landing-place. 

Thirdly, That as the squadron would probably bring a third and new 
Bashaw, was he to be received ? 

This was a difficult point, Embammed'a minister, Iladji Mahomet, 
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and tlie principal Slieiks far fifty miles in the interior, had written to 
the Grand Su^nior expressing their fixed determination never to acknoiy- 
ledge Ah ; but that “ they would receive any other whom the Sultan 
miglit name.’^ 

H id|i Mahomet declared the necessity of keeping their woid, and 
cirried with him a mijonty of the voices Still a eonsidei ible party 
wei e inclined to refuse any negotiation unless Emhanimed w is con- 
firmed as Bashaw. The "meeting was accordingly dissolved with a 
division amongst those who for three years had stood together a united 
body. • 

We now approach what n ay he fairly termed the conclusion of the 
Tripoline drama Tlie acts were long, ♦he scenes tedious, thouj^li full 
of plot , the commencement tiagi comedy, the finale the deepest tra- 
gedy — ^treachery and death 

When the approach of the Ottoman flce*^ w is known as i ccrtunt\ , 
the French Consul became extremely anxious to arrange a pc ice betoic 
they should cast anchor, accoulmgly a deputation was sent, rccc n- 
mencling Emliammed and hi& people to submit at once , is ilu } coid I 
not withstand the force elispilched a^^iinst them from C on^t intiiioj It 
All also issued acirculir to all the Consuls, stating tij it ihilit ii v ’o| c 
idtions by the troops of tlie Giand Seigmoi would tike pi icc d^ainst 
the Mescid, and recommending ail ( hrislians to r(j)in to tlu town foi 
safety. Nearly all in the M esc i a being Brilisli subjects, tins w is ol 
course intended to intimidate them They became ilauntd in eons 
quence, but being advised to keep then giound, they deeliiKd obt) ng 
the mandate 

The Flench Consul failed in Ins negociat'on, winch was therefore 
bioken off and on tlie 20lh of M.y the same Tuikish b ig of war 
arrived with the s ime ambassadoi who had failed in Ins mission the pi c- 
ceding year. 

lie soon declared that he hid come m favour of Ah, and re |ULi>ted 
the latter to raise imrnediiUly ten thousand dollirs as a j^ill to the 
General and Commander-in chief upon Ins arriv il , and lie ele xttiously 
managed to persuade the lieneh Consul of Ins sincerity at tlie same 
time he secretly inlornieel the eountiy people tint everything would be 
in llieir favoui, hinting hke^wise that the General should be piopitiiltd 
by suitable presents upon his arriv il, , 

Laeh of the hostile parties fane} mg themselves secure, pouicel j^ilts 
on board the brig , and on the evening of tlu 2j)lh (by winch d ly the 
wily envoy had realized eonsideiable booty) the s(|uaelron ap])eired m 
the offing, and the following moiniiig anchored a few miles to tlieiiurtli- 
ward of the sea-batteiies of the town. 

The greatest excitement now prevailed both in the town and counti\, 
the vessels being more numerous than had been expected They v/eie 
in all twenty-three, viz one ship of the line, five frigates, tliiee etn- 
vettes, two brigs, and two smaller vessels of var, with ten transports 
vvithVroops and provisions. 

Several of the principal chiefs of the Mescia repaiied on boaid, and 
returned delighted with their reception ; and havmg infoimed the 
General that not a shot would be fired by the country against the flag 
of the Grand Seignior, unless the scj[uadron came m favour of All, the 
small vesseC of war and all the transports entered the harbour the same 
afternoon. 
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His Higlmess Bashaw Ali had early in the morning received a letter 
written by the Ottoman Government, intimating the wish of the Sultan 
that he should go in person on boar(> the ship of the Commander-in- 
chicf, and there make the necessary arrangements for the disembark-* 
ation of the troops which were sent “ to confirm him upon the throne of 
Tripoli, and exterminate the rebels.” 

We have reason to know that Ali, naturally of a suspicious dispo- 
sition, conceived the possibility of being detained on board, and conse- 
quently apjdied to the French Consul for advice under such critical 
circumstances, who frankly informed •him that no danger was to be 
apprehended, and that he had lately recei^d official intelligence from 
Paris, that everything was in» his favour, and for him alone. The 
French Captain also staled, that he had seen the firman for AJi, in 
which the Grand Seignior assured him, that the troops, consisting of 
eight thousand men, were to be entirely at his disposal, and tliat after 
he had conquered the Mcscia, lie might transfer them to any other part 
of tlie coast. 

Bashaw Ali, therefore, regardless of tlie intreaties of his wife, who 
uponjicr kn^es implored liim not to tru^t himself -without equal hostages, 
but to place confidence in the strength of his batteries, went on board 
the fla^-sliip with Mahomet D'Gbies^, ami all liis principal people. 
Tlie French corvette saluted him with twenty-one guns as lie passed ; 
the French Captain accompanied him in liis boat, and in the afternoon 
the whole jiarty returned in safety to tlie town, under a salute from the 
Turkish squadron. 

We confess we were surprised that he had not been made prisoner; 
but vvlien we remarked that the salute was only seventeen guns, wc 
thought that some deep scheme w?is in meditation. Ali however landed 
in the highest spirits, and immediately gave orders that every boat in 
the town should be in readiness the following morning, to assist in the 
disembarkation of tlie troops, a portion of wliich were to encamp upon 
the plain outside the castle walls, and the other portion upon the 
Marina. 

The 27tli was a busy day. The weather w^is beautiful, and the sea 
calm. At daylight every ship in the squadron coninieiiced disembark- 
ation, and by noon, 4000 men, exclusive artillerymen, and 20 field- 
pieces, ^vere landed in iJir iowjif No one appeared to remember the 
division which was to encamp in the country, and “ Long live the 
Sultan !’’ was echoecUby the hired slaves of Ali, as tlie different com- 
panies quietly possessed themselves of all the town and castle batteries. 
The occupation took ])lace in the name of Ali. 

It appears that Babhaw Ali received a second letter after the disem- 
barkation, hoping ihaf he had not suffvre(j frfm seasickness during 
the last visit, and requesting him to go on board in the morning of the 
28tli, in order that he might accompany the General Commanding-in- 
chief and the Admiral •on shore, thereby adding to the solemnity of the 
occasion; and for this purpose two beautiful and richly-caparilSoned 
horses were in readiness at the Marina, and the* streets leading to the 
Castle were lined-witli troops, banners displayed, and other arrange- 
ments made for the triumphal entry of his Highness into the town. 
Ali went on board a second time. The wind w^as strong, the flag-ship 

* This individual caniiut be named without abhorrence, as having been coiiiiccied 
wifh the aBsassination of the intrepid and nnfortimate Major Laing. 
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three miles off at anchor in the offing, and his Highness, never having 
been at sea in his life, suffered extremely. ^ 

Exactly at midday a royal shlute frpm every ship in the squadron 
announced that the state barffe had left the .flagiship, and as she rounded 
the Spanish fort the first of the town-batteries cpmmenced saluting, and 
by the time she had reached the landing-place, two hundred guns had 
been fired in honour of this second confirmation of Ali as sovereign of 
Tripoli. 

It was curious enough that at this very moment His Majesty’s ship 
Favourite was saluting in honouf of King William the Fourth’s birth- 
day. The corvette was dressOd out with all her flags, and the townspeoj)le, 
ignorant of the occasion, rejoiced at such a display in compliment to the 
success and triumph of Ali. Alas ! they dreamed not of the treachery 
that had been practised. When the smoke cleared off, it was discovered 
that Bashaio Ah was not in the boat. The idea of liis detention then 
flashed across the minds of a few, and the sunken and pallid visage of 
Mahomet D'Ghies, who was obliged to be supported along the pier, 
confirmed the suspicions that the late sovereign of Tripoli was now on 
board — a prisoner of otatc. , 

The General and Admiral then mounted their horses, and rode in 
silence to the castle, when the former immediately occupied the throne 
prepared for Ali, and then declared himself to be Mustafa Negib, 
Bashaw and Governor of the Regency of Tripoli, until he should receive 
further orders from the Grand Seignior. Some of All’s faithful followers, 
scarcely crediting even D’Ghies’s assertions, put off immediately to ’the 
frigate, where they saw their old master reclining in the stern cabin. 
He addressed them in haste, declared himself' to be a prisoner, and his 
life in danger, conjuring them to return speedily to the town, and 
attempt to make the people rise in his favour. They did return, but 
found that the gates toward the country were already open, and that the 
people of the Mescia had unhesitatingly flocked in, and as for the party 
of Ali, it existed no more. All had felt his galling oppression, and the 
hatred to Mahomet D’Ghies was so great, that he dare no longer trust 
himself in the streets. 

We will here pause a moment in our narrative, and introduce one of 
the first, and the last act^ of barbarous despotism committed by this 
wicked tyrant and his ministers. 

An officer belonging to one of the Britisli men-of-war stationed in the 
harbour of Tripoli, conceived a passion, as sailors are apt to do, for an 
extremely pretty and interesting Arab girl. She was only sixteen years 
of age, and formed by nature, and by the climate in which she had been 
reared, to love and to be loved. In a very short time a mutual under- 
standing arose between the parties. They met in fear and trembling, 
and exchanged those vows of attachment which arc customary in similar 
cases. Yet there was something in their affection of a more romantic 
nature than an ordinary affaire de coeur, ‘ 

TH^ danger and difficulty which attend even the slightest appearance 
of a communication between a Christian man and an Arab woman is in 
itself a suflicient charm to attract the adventurous spirit ; and since the 
commencement of the civil war, so detested were the English by Ba- 
shaw Ali, that bastinadoes and the torture awaited all those who dared 
to look with kindness upon them. 

The beautiful Miriuma (fox such was the name of our present heroine) 
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inhabited a part of the town usually tlu^nged with the busy Multitude ; 
but 80 well did her lover watch the auspicious moment/* tbat during 
the long continuance of tlio fast of the Ramadan, his presence daily 
soothed those dreary hours, when neither meat nor drink may pass the 
lips of the followers of the Prophet; and during which many a fragile 
being has sunk into the arms of death from mere inanition. It was 
upon the night of the last of the thirty days of Ramadan, and the eve of 
the grand fejst of Beiram, a day holy ^bove all others in the eyes of the 
Mahometan, and devoted to the service of their God and our God, that 
the too guilty Miriuma was seated disconsolate at her latticed window, 
watching the arrival of her lover, when a spy of the tyrant Ali passed 
beneath. Suspicion entered his breast, and he concealed himself *in a 
portico adjoining. At that instant the gallant son of Britain reached 
the spot, approached the door, — a moment passed, — it opened, — they 
wer^ together. 

Shouts of happiness and rejoicing announced the rising of the sun of 
the Beiram, and the miseries of the long and terrible fast, vvliich had every 
year Income nnore insupportable to the people, was forgotten in the joy 
and .vantonness of their festivities. It was at this hour our hero escaped 
from beneath the roof of his beloved, and doubtless plumed himself on 
his adroitness in making bis way unperceived to his floating home in the 
harbour; but, alas, he little knew that during that night the house had 
bcei) narrowly watched by a party of the black slaves of Ali, who had 
orders to allow him to pass unnoticed and unharmed. They knew he 
was an Englishman, and that many of tliem would doubtless have met 
their death before they could have secured the object of their vengeance. 
The rest of the tale (and horrible it is) is shortly told. 

The inhuman monsters entered the house. No words were passed, — 
the wretched Miriuma was dragged by the hair of her head to the public 
square. The executioner was there in readiness, and before the abto- 
iiished multitude could inquire into the meaning of the passing scene, 
her head was severed from lier body. The executioner then in a loud 
voice exclaimed, “ Thus dies the slave of God, 'who dared to look with 
favour upon an Englishman !" 

For three days the mangled body remaineu‘*cxposcd upon a platform ; 
an Arab 'inscription above, reminded the bystanders, “ tlmt the English 
had been the cause of this just retribution,’* whilst a crier was instantly 
on the spot, using lan^age to inflame the people against them, and de- 
nouncing a similar fate upon every Moorish female who should dare in 
future to look with kindness upon tliose dogs of infldels, the enemies of 
Ali. — Colonel Warrington, on hearing of these outrageous and inhuman 
proceedings, rushed to the spot ; he found th» picAre had been too truly 
represented ; one moment sufficed to tear down the villainous procla- 
mation, and to drive the miscreant criej from his post ; but the horrible 
sight nearly unmanned him. He had no power to intcufere further^ he 
hastily retraced his steps to his consulate-house, where he again heard 
the cries against his countrymen resumed. 

We will not attefhpt to describe the agony of the British officer ; we 
know how severely he was aflecled by it, but there existed no means 
whereby be could obtain redress, or avenge the inhuman outrage. The 
whole circumstance was reported officially to the English government, 
but It was a subject upon which they could not well interfere, and this 
drecvdful tragedy still remains unrevenged and unatoned for. 
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Tlie last act of barbarous inbiimanity, «vbich had occurred only a few 
days before the arrival of the Turkish sqindron, rendered Mahomet 
D’Ghics and bis master more detested and abhorred than ever. 

Two unfortunate labourers of the Mescia were captured, and carried 
into the town. One was bastinadoed to death, and his body then tied 
upon the back of the other, ’who, after having had his nose and ears cut 
off, and a long skewer passed through the muscle of each shoulder, was 
turned again into the country. * He just reached his home, told his 
mournful story, and died. ^ The blood runs cold at the recital of such 
monstrous iniquity. 

At the time of the landing of the Turkish Bashaw, the British Consul, 
according to usual custom, was leceiving the visits of the European 
Consuls, congratulatory of the festival of Ins Sovereign We afterwards 
Icainetl that, at the very moment in which the company had assembled, 
a messenger entered the room, and told the tale of Ah’s mournful frte , 
when a scene of consternation and astonishment indcscnbahle occurred. 
The Spanish and Neapolitan liuiried in fear and trembling from the 
room. The French Consul and Captain declared “ That it was impos- 
sible, quite impossible, after the positive assurances they had leceived 
from their own government, a brig of war having airivtd only a few 
da)s before express fiom Toulon, and the Icttei fiom the Sultan had 
been seen all in favour of Ah ” 

We will not attempt to describe the despair of the Alistcs on a'-cer- 
tainmg the tiutb of their pation’s capture and detention Ihe whole 
aflaii was so admirably executed by the Turk ^and such an air of iidicule 
enciicled the whole proceeding, as ♦o make it nresislibiy comical and 
amusing When we saw Mustafa somi days afterwards, and allusion 
was made to the subject, liis Higlme*»s could not rtstrain a smile, and 
doubtless m Ins private apaitment had laughed hearti)}. 

We heard that All, when firbt informed tliat he was a prisoner, would 
not believe it possible, but Mahomet D’Ghies, struck by Ins consdcnte, 
instantly felt that their fate was scaled. All’s nerves were too weak for 
the shock, and he fell bark against the wainscoting of the cabin In a 
very few da} s afterwards the frigate weighed, and carried them, with 
thirty of the principal townspeople, to Constantinople. 

We now return to Lmhammed and the people of the Mescia. Ten 
thousand armed men had been constantly in the trenches during the 
three days before the landing of the troops, fearing that All might still 
he forced upon tliem ; but on receiving a letter from Bashaw Mustafa, 
informing them that he was a prisoner on board a frigate, and should 
never again be allowe^l to enter the Regency, they gradually dispersed ; 
and wliilst their hearts were waim with gratitude at the banishment of 
the t>rant, the wily Turk despatched a deputation with the firman from 
the Sultan, nominating himself Bashaw, and requesting that Einhammed 
and Hadji Malromet would visit the castle, and make their submission to 
the will of the Grand Seignior. 

The deputation was well received by the majority, and by Had)! 
Mahomet, who justly exclaimed, that having solemnly written to the 
Porte, boldly asserting “ their determination to throw oft all allegiance to 
It, and to fight to the last sooner than acknowledge All, but at the same 
time declaring their perfect readiness to receive any other person 
appointed by the Sultan,” they ought to stand by their words , and dis- 
appointed and .-orrowful as he felt that Emhammed had not been con- 
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firmed Bashaw, yet he was firmly of ofinion that they were now bound 
in honour to submit to his Highness Bashaw Mustrafa. He only recom- 
mended that assurances shbuld be given of free pardon to all for re- 
Bisiing the firman sent to Ali, and that their property should remain 
unmolested. 

Bashaw Mustafa immediately despatched what were termed “letters 
of grace” to Emhammed, and all the chief people, promising all that 
thev could (Jesird ; and it must be allowed tiiat the gieater part were 
satisfied with these concessions, after cnduwng so long tlie liorrois and 
il( privations ot a civil war. • 

Emhammed, m the mean time, whose pioud spirit, it must be said, 
shrunk at the idea of submitting to the Turk, after exercising so long a 
wi ll-de&ervcd ascendancy the people, wiote to Bashaw Mustafa 
tliat neither himself nor Iladji Mahomet, alter observing the manner 
in ^hich Ah had been made piisoner, could consent to enter the castle 
without the guarantee of the English Consul ; to whom he wrote, at the 
same time, informing him ol his resolution TJns mfonnalion, it ap- 
peireTI, higlfly incensed tlie new Bashaw, wiio wou* 1 not listen to any 
intoifercnce on the jiartof Colonel Wariington, hut sent a special mts- 
scngeij^ith his beads, to Emhanimea as a proof of his fntiully inten- 
tions 

Emhammed, in our opinion, wisely maintaimd his former position; 
anch wrote a second time, as he understood, to Colonel Warrington, le- 
(jnesting liini to use his influence to prevent a ruptuie which might 
again lead to hostilities. /Fhe English Consul, desircms to maintain to 
llie last tlie strictest neutrality, sent back a verbal repK, that it was im- 
pos^lhlc for Inm to interfere in any way. Emhanimccl, jiiob ibly galled 
in spnit, then mounting hi® horse galloped to his garden, and calling 
aiound him the Sheiks and chief people, who had first brought linn fiom 
private lift, and even against Jus wjJJ pioclainicd linn Bashaw, and who 
certainly duiing three yeais had nobly supjioitcd him, exjii.iined in a 
Itw wouls tlie present position in whuli lie stooil, and of his dt termina- 
tion to throw away the siabbard, and no longer to treat witli those 
wlio spurned the idea of Englisli niterterencc , but, alas ! lor him, 
(though, probably fortunate for his countiy^and for British interests,) 
tljose his late subjects no longer lesponded to his words with their 
wonted enthusiasm. Some liad ahead) tasted the Ottoman gold, — 
others weie contentet! with the downfall of Ah ; hut still a majority 
declared their determination to support him to tiic J.ist, and severaJ 
thousands were again collected in llie batteries and trendies to oppose 
the Turk. That night, however, treachery was aj^ work ' Einharnined, 
fatigued with constant watchings for tliiee sutccssive niglits m the camp, 
liacl fallen asleep in his tent, when he was suddenly aroused by the well- 
known voice of one oi the piincipai bheiks, — a man whom he liad 
always considered amongst his devoted followers, — wht> entreated •Inin 
instantly to fly, as a conspiracy had bee^ formed to deliver up his 
person ; and that his army had broken up and abandoned holli the 
trenches and tlie batteries. 

Emhammed rushed to the nearest battery and found it un ten anted, 
as well as all the posts ne^r his person. Convinced that he was 
betr/iyed, his next thought was to save his aged mother and sister, 
whom he had ever loved with the greatest aftection, and who weie then 
residing in the royal gardens, lie galloped oft nearly alone, — placed 
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tliem in one of th^ Maraboots, t(hich are held sacred, and then iieturiied 
to the field regardless of his late. He found it a desert : not a chief or 
man scaicely remained. H^e then sought Hadji Mahomet; but he had 
taken refuge on boaid the British sliip-of-war Favourite. It was then 
but too evident that his cause was abandoned, and that he had been 
betrayed ; but the chief tractor was the Sheik first named, Tubsa, who 
awoke him. This man had ordered the troops from the batteries near 
Emhammed to another post, on purpose to deceive him^, and after 
Emhammed had fled to place his mother in safety, Tubsa gave the ciy 
that he had deserted his peo}>le. The consiernation then became 
general, and the conspirators succeeded. 

Emhammed had two alternatives still to follow lladji Mahomet on 
board the Favourite, or to fly into the inteiioi and hoist his standard 
amongst the Arabs. To a few devotedly attached followers he ex- 
pressed his intention of resorting to the latter; and before davlighj^he 
set out with two brotliers named Circa>, who, of all the duels, alone 
accompanied him. They proceeded diicctl) towards the Dcaert, and 
halted at mid-day to relicsh then weaned animals The party lay down 
at some distance from one of those wells which aie found at certain 
stations amidst the regions of sand. Emhammed desired one of the 
biotheis to ])rocuie him some water, dunng whose absence for that 
purpose, watching an opportunity when the dder Circa-) was at a con- 
siderable distance, he drew his blundei buss fiom beneath his bararan, 
and hdoie his deadly puipose could be observed, he shot himseU 
through the head IJe fell dead upon his face, and never spoke after 
the fatal discharge. 

Thus died the brave, tlie noble, ^ and gencioiis Emhammed, and 

Tripoli will never see his like again Ills youth, his fine countenance, 

his mariial bearing, and undaunted courage, hid seemed him tlie respect 
and affections, not only of his own counti}men, but of all Emopcans 
who knew him , and we foci ccitain that his late will be cleploicd most 
deeply. Had he lived in the da}s of Fcidinancl and Isabella, he might 
have rivalled the famed Alnianzar, and been an opponent woithy of 
Gonsalvo ch Cordova. Yet tins violent death should not dimmish our 
admiration of Ins charactri on the contrar), it is, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, enlianced, if possible \V e have received the 

particulars from the bi others, who, heart-broken at the loss of ihcir 
master, became indi/fc rent to life, and soon after presented themselves 
to Mustafa, relating every circumstance, and lequcsting permission to 
inter him in the mausoleum of his forefathers. This was granted The 
distracted mother soon received the disastrous intelligence, and did not 
piopeily regain her sllf pc ssc ssion for some d^^ijs. She then became 
calm, and entreated to be informed of every circumstance, and for per- 
mission to see the body of her favourite son. On that day week she 
was javmg mack! 

Justice compels ps to say that Bashaw Mustafa behaved witli groat 
generosity, restoring the wliBle of their property to the family, vvhicli he 
might ceitainly have confiscated, and appropiiateJ to himself. We 
believe he was principally induced to act tlius by the advice of Ins 
secretary, Buslem Bey, a very young and sensible peison, educated in 
Englaittl, and speaking oui language fluently. He is loud in his praises 
of every thinr English. We hope and think that he is sincere , anu we 
have a strong idea that lie is more Christian than Turk. 
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The death of Emhammed cleared evciy obstacle fo the success of 
Mustafa, and tlie? country quietly bubn»itted The Mescian ^ns v\ere 
earned into the town, the Arabs came down to tlioliazaar as before the 
revolution, and every one appeared contented and happJ^ The policy 
of Mustafa was conciliatory, the tioops kept witliin the town, and the 
jieople of the country appointed to the commands in the different dis- 
tricts , and theie is little doubt but tint pc^ce will be mamtiincd until 
tlie nroment arrives when the Bashaw shall attempt to draw money fiom 
the Arabs ; Jiut it is tlie general opinic*! that it will be most dillitult to 
induce them to pay tlicir accustomed liibuti^ 

It ma\ however be considtiai, upon the whole, as a masterly piue of 
policy ol the Ottoman Couit. They have now a strong militiry post 
upon the left Hank of and a watch tower from whence tluy*niay 

obseive the movements ot lljo Ficnch m Algiers and Tunis 

We know that Emhamimd had decluod that he nc\ci would submit 
to 1 j?y one but the Xing of England , and that if not Bashaw he would 
not buivive it. IJe kipt Ins word , and despairing of ins countiy, died 
like a Roman , 

'J'lirts havt* the Moorisli fimiiy of*Caiannnli, liter mounting in 
lieudilary succession the tlnone of Tripoli, duiing one liundrcd and 
twent} yi irs, been dt posed, and all its mcmbeis become fugitives from 
their native I ind 

i Ifaclji M<ihomet, aftci remaining several clajs on board the Eavouiite, 
const nted to lind, afui neciving issmances of protection fiom tlie 
Biitish C onsul , and Ik wis ie(eive(l with open arms by Mustafi, who 
appointed Inm ( hief Adv>bei, and lie id of a Divan which was to is- 
scmble duly at the cistle for llu aCiui-j of state The greatest and th( 
most consistent fiuiul of England was now the first peison in the 
Rcg( ncy. 

Without doubt, CoIoneMV iriington must have been beyond mt i- 
suie delighted at the signal victory he liad gamed over Ins host of 
enemies Like a line Biilon, he stood hr iv( Iv and alone, and swerved 
not fiom wliit he had written at tlie cornnu nee nu nt of the levolution, — 
lint “the people nevt i will submit to B isliav^ All " Even his own 
countrymen, especially llio''e in udice, u iluia^l^ cautious and mistrustlul, 
must now^ admit tint ins view ot the question was sound and coruet, 
and that he is the only jieison n ally acqu unUd with the countiy. li id 
tlie Biitish Government liblentd to Ins eirly represent itions on tlie 
subject, limhimnied would now hive been alive, and the commeiee of 
the whole Regency in the lianels of the English It pisses lieneefortli 
to the Turk, who will, it m iv f iirly be coiijectnied, atteiiqit to become 
the “ Mahomet All of Tiipoli,’ by the monopoly to himself of eveiy 
branch of trade * 

We will now only e\piess a hope that his Majesty’s Government will 
immediately turn then attention to th(^ Biitish claims so long owing 
B lohavv Mustafa h is dec 1 iied publicly his intention of liqifudating thetii , 
but the schedules weie to Ik sent lA tlic fust inst,in«c to the Suit in (oi 
his approval , when, it is to be feared, Russia will be re idy to pn Vi nt 
any payment until her eveilasting itTdemmty be made good , the claims 
amounting altogether to 400,000 dollars. 
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ON CIRCULAR STERNS FOR SHIPS OF WAR. 

Facile eat inveuUs adder e. 

At a woll'known Club-house, not a thousand miles from the Admi- 
ralty as the crow flies, \\\ woie lately struck with the contending opi- 
nions of two naval oiriccrs of known merit, on the subject of the curvi- 
linear sterns recently introduced i,‘Uo Ins Majesty’s Na\y ; the one insist- 
ing that it was a noldc and usefcd invention, the other denying its utility, 
or novelty, it being, lie said, a servile cojiy of the bluflness of an East- 
country bchuyt. - They both twisted the same rope, but at opjiosite 
ends;’ As the argument lengthened, the tenijier of the disputants waxed 
warmer, their voices sw'clled in tone, and their eves occasionally sj)arkled 
into irritability, till at lenglli the debate concluded, or rather was woin 
out, h) dro})])ing tlie question jneeisely where it commenced. VVeyen- 
turc to submit an abstract of their eonllicting ideas Ujion the subject, 
though it must be divested of much tViat gave more force than elegante 
to tlie jialaver. * 

Sci'NK. — 77n* iimnuj-ronm . — (\tplLinis Cui^hvi and Boirftnr af a s/V/c- 

tab/o^ with a (hnanba tyathf i\T. T.brtwcrn t1ann--Oiahei liXjiut nr. 

Gashrt. — It’s too bad to deciy llie inventions of such a man. Sir 
liobert Soppings has been most liaishly dealt with bv men in powtT, 
who can have known notlnng ol his merits; and now sc‘anien, because 
they didn’t apiirove of all he did, are willing to join the hue and cry 
against him. 

Bowline. — "No such thing. I look upon Sir Ibdiert as the most ill- 
used ol our jiublic servants. T willingly render the tribute of praise to 
Ins angular docking-blocks, to bis diagonal s\st(*m, lo Ins practice of 
“ filling in,” to his small-limber frames, and to his full cajiacity for 
sujierintending the working of the Ifoyal dock-yaids, Eut I am not 
therefore bound to admiie every innovation ; nor is it jicrsunal to him 
that I diifer from you. 

GaiikeL — That’s veerin‘> a few points from what you uttered even 
now. 

Bowline, — Not at all. I said it’s a shame that any individual should 
be allowed to cut up ilio Navy as be chooses. ^Hasn’t he been poison- 
ing the bolds of our nien-of-war, and making them more inllammatory 
than ever, by injecting bis d — d coal tar — “ as thick as Tewksbury mus- 
tard”— into the timbers by liogsbeads ; and liasn’t lie spoilt our best 
barkies by round-steri^jiricating ’em ? — Answer me that. 

Gasket . — Sir Robert liacl a diflicult card to play, for never befote liad 
the dry-rot sliowed itself so alarmingly. I certainly wish, among liis 
attempts at remedy, lie bad beeu less profuse of bis fetid coal-tar, because 
llie* success w^as‘ byjKitlietical. Rut the circular stern is a noble mijirove- 
inent, and as such Cias received the praises of some of our best ollicers, 

W e might say as Milton did of Satan’s artillery, — , 

• 

“ The invention all admired, and each how he 
To he th’ inventor miss’d; so easy it seem’d, 

Once found, which, yet unfouud, most would have thought 
Imposbible,” 
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fiov lino — I lia\o alreativ dinietl that it can be cdllccl an invention. 
It IS nidfly an imitation of the bullA>us rotundity 4w^hich renders a 
Dutcliman so imjieivious to a kick, tliat no attack on tlie rear was ever 
known to dibtinh the pnic in liis mouth 

Gask' t — “ Nil sub soil novum.*’ It imttei s little what ciicular stems 
are like, since it is pio\cd that tin y aflord so much additional sire nrgtb. 

Hnivlino — That T (Un> At leist it seems to me lli it mufh good 
timber is vvastid vvhcio it i& not wanted The transoms and then tiian- 
£>ul 111 > -plat od fashion ])Kt(S, si cm el bolted to tin diad wood, w is a 
niou int’-enioiis constiuciion, and the tiinbeitf agieed with tlu ki ilson and 
doors Jn the cuiviliiu u liaiiK*, the timbi ring bi tins onlv i contmu- 
ition of the fuitocks, and hung ImUcil together ixictly as the howvarc, 
re(juiie inUin il skumU to comieet tli two sides of the ship ^ on do 
awav with transom timhi is, liu (omponsiti tin loss with (\pensi\c and 
in aw hooks, oi crutches and liolting Thub, whit }ou g im on one tack, 
AOuJose on tohii , and h^ addin > so nuuh above th( lian-.om wing, 
>oii iiHuasc the wiuht while th Jii iMi ^t duty lliat shijis cm iindtigo 
his]>ioMditu s 111 *• U(|U(i( (1 ^ * 

(hi*/ I — 1 ou don’t conskiii the mateuil dihct A the old stuns, 
wliicli mde( d lii\c nothing but igi to lecommtud (h m. AV t all know 
tin diOiTuhv lluu w is ot piou img comp iss-timhei loi tin Unnur 
ti 111 oms, and th it tlu whole si in-ti imt us((l(;nl\ l) he stijipid on 
the m, so tint win n ill coimtc i look tin wiiu^tlu) wen oftm shaken 
to ])«ces and \i poojxd, tie flim‘'\ d il-li hts wen always ')tov( in. 

Bon hnt — 1 h n wh> not put moii ( ut uing-. to the stern if recjuircd, 
ind make th dt id li dit^ ^aj> stion is tin uh jioita ^ Lai g(‘ vessels 
imu he aniioM I it poopii g, but wlm (\ i in ml ot its hung fatal to 
them ^ And is to ihi count i tikin^ tin watci it h i he lulilul [iroperty 
int ndc (l to cuuntUtiCt tlu di'iC ending motion ot tlu aftei -pitch, and 
model lie the sti iin upon Mu si i)s, wiiieli aie then the onl\ supjiort of 
ihespiis, isw»ll IS to cheek til stein-wi\ wluntikiii a-hack 

Ga'sl 1 1 — ^ ou will allow ih it m cist ot a se i poo])mg tlie new stern 
tlu till et w ill at le 1 st he kss dis igiei ihl ^ ^ 

fiini /nn — ^^o it ought to hi , sme the iiuu iscd weight above the 
filani of tloatitioii, willioul mcrei cd lisphicvyiicnt of water by the im- 
inuseel ])4it ot the hull, will invite tii accident 

(tusJ fi — J3ut >on SI) nothing a'* to the suing to tlic jnihlit, h) using 
straight instead ot valuajile comjuss timbei, m the new sterns 

Bonliin — Ik cause I don t beluve the st itenu nt It the eiieulai 
stun IS to be built like the liow", uooktd timber must still be consumed. 
Could Jack have made Ills vva steoal stem and stern .dike but Irom one 
puet ot silk * , # 

(jiisfof — 0 — n Jack ’ Sj)cak to the point. 

Bowlun — Well, 1 will It is baldly hilt a centiuy ago that most of 
the meiehammtnoi the llaltir, and inanV ot large huitlien, belonging to 
Hamburgh, Lotte rdim, and Ainstcrelam, were built witli round sterns 
Latterly few of these vessels liave been constiucteiT of more tlian 150 
tons Now, I contend, this eircumstance demonstrates tliat squaie 
sterns must have proved more convenient, as well as less ex])enbive, or 
Mynheer would never liavc abandoned his full, plump, round stern. 

Gad(t — Why, that is a bit ot a paulci , but is not altoge ihcr an 
answer to the economy of using straight Umber as an abstiact eiuestion, 

H 2 
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Bowline. — Because our present business is with sterns ; yet I foresee 
a great saving ia the dock-yards, if our mateys can i^ut the small and 
the straight timber into frame with efficiency. 

Gasket. — Seppings has taught ’em how to fasten a ship together; 
instead of beams representing arcs of a very large radius, incessantly 
striving to thrust out the sides of a ship, didn’t he show ’em how to biace 
diagonally ? 

Bowline. — But yet there is no improvement in the knee fastenings, 
which are still the most bundling contrivance imaginable for their 
purpose. 

GasktL — It is better than Sir Rol'=‘rt found it; and he his jirovcd 
’ himself a public beneiactor by his suggestion^. 

Bowline — Tlien why did they dismiss such a man ? 

Gasket. — Why, indeed! Why have tlie same j)aity undermined the 
best institutions of the country^ Wiiy ha\e the) allowed tin ii bcggai- 
man colleague to spread his filth about the country, and call e\en Wei 
lington “ a stunted corporal • 

Bowline. — Bad lu^k to those mischievous fellows ! They now talk 
of “ doing” for another dock-yaul, though our coasts are as scantily 
provided as need be, for such fleets. Pour Deplfoul, once the nursery 
of the British fleet, is already burked. When 1 flltcd out there, all was 
noise and bustle and business, the busy hum of men, — i), and ol 
women also, struck upon the car, in haimony with the ad/e and the 
caulking mallet. But the other da), when 1 went tliithcr, it bad the 
silence and solitude of the tomb. My lieait was smote with the dif- 
ference. 

Gasket. — I don’t think so much cf that Indolence or ignorance had 
allowed the mud of the river to accumulate to such a degree, th it tlu' 
yard had become nearly useless for na\al ])in poses. Jh aides, there’s 
Woolwich just below , and thcie can be no gnat reason for having two 
arsenals close together. 

Bowline. — Why not/ Would you give up Chatham because Shcci- 
ness is also on the Medway? 

Gasket. — Decidedly , Cliatham will soon be just as useless for a fitting 
port as Deptford, for it J»as now barely 17 feet water on low spiings. 
Could Sheerness — which has been built on a quicksand and 'ce shore, 
by the force of millions of money — and Chatham both be deatroyed, and 
a dock-yard establislicd at Blackstakes on the opposite shore, the nation 
would be a gainer indeed. 

Bowline. — Well, 1 have nothing to say in favour of dirty Sbeeincss, 

' or Sheernasty, and its swampy vicinity. 

Gasket. — But to ^^etuin to the circular sterns, which you seem to 
undervalue, though Seppings has given unanswerable reports of iheir 
excellence — 

Bowline. — I rather wish to have their value proved, and the prmci])le 
tri^d in times and under circumstances on which its confutation or 
confiimation must* eventually depend. Suspicion, though the bane of 
general society, is a virtue in matters of public iinpoit. As to Sir 
Robert’s favourable notions, it is the fault of many a man, as well as a 
spur to his talent, to bee nothing but swans in his duck- yard. All 
you have advanced has not proved to me that any beneficial btrcnglh to 
the ship, as a machine, has been as yet conferred. 
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GaskeL — You‘vvilI**admit that curvilinear sterns add fo the means of 
defence ? 

Bowline, — Indeed, ril not. No action has yet been fought to prove 
the fact. 

Gasket. — But botli experiment and abstract reasoning unite in con- 
cluding on this property. • 

Bowline. — A fig for mere liypothetic opinions ; where are the results 
of your experimonlb ? ^ 

G(i<fkct . — Every comparison that has been inaclo in our ports proves 
the old stern to be capable of a very feeble resistance as compared with 
the new. * ^ 

Bowline. — The rounder may be a })rotection against musketryf and 
present a smaller surface to be struck in being raked ; but every shot 
that does strike will be more'destructivc than to an open stern, on account 
of sjdintcrs. In erses of necessity, old ships could bring guns enough 
to bear, and Jrain them to a sharjier angle before they wooded. In the 
action between the Victorious aitd Bivoli, Talbot brought eight guns 
upon^the enemy directly under his stern* Could your rounders do more 
thar. ibis ? 

Gasket. — But firing stern-guns with their muzzh s inboard, as must 
be the case in the squarers, hazards setting the shi]) on fire. 

Bowline. — And if you clap gingerbread-work upon the rounders, as 
they have been doing lately, there will be nothing to crow about in that 
respect. Let them, if they must study the “ shove-oir’* system so 
much, let them cast the i-tgrn guns as long as the bow-chasers, so as to 
carry the muzzles well out. ^ 

Gash'd . — But the common guns wdll do for the curvilinears, which 
aie tlieiefore better qualified for retreating. 

Bowline. — Deuce take that word! How familiar lias round-sternifi- 
calnig made it! It is not a little singular that after a series of arduous 
wars, in winch we have driven all the enemies of Britain from the face 
of the ocean, we should now all at once, in peace, be studying more 
how to retre.it than to advance. Why must vv« contemplate what may 
excite ideas injiuious to the sjiirit of the seamen ? Far better teach 
ibem that their best defence is the power oPdflcnce. 

Gasket. — The duty of the naval architect is to jirovide against all 
contingencies. As to depressing the -men’s spirit — it is to be bojied 
British sailors v\ill evefr consider the interests of their country above the 
form of their ships, and, like the yarns of a patent cable, every one do 
his duty. 

Bowline. — The run- away system may again bring a foreign fleet with 
a broom at tlicir mast-heads into the ClianmJ. ^ 

Ga<ikeL — Then it will be our duty to force them to make* a brush of 
it. Would )Qu leave the stern undefended? 

Bowlinc.-^lave I not said that flie square stern jmay be as^well 
animated as the round one ? And if alteration w^re at all necessary, 
we need only pinch in the quarters, after the Danish fashion, to give 
the guns in that j/art more rangc^ as in the Christian VJI. The old 
construction was founded upon the principle of liaving as large a plat- 
form for the battery as the proportion * of keel would allowq to execute 
the evolutions with the greatest celerity. A ship has to be considered 
botli above and below the water-line. 

Gasket. — Do you cuppose all that has not been taken into account ? 
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Bowline, — Not always, or h^w would it hap|fen that, with a fhll 
knowledge that all bodies immersed in water meet with resistance in 
proportion to the quantity of water which is» displaced ; how happens it, 
I ask, that, in the face of this simple truth, we have had so many ships 
with narrow upper works and deep liolds ? 

Gasket , — Sacrifice has bcon made of the main-deck by tumble-home 
sides, to give additional force to the lowcr-deck. If accurate know- 
ledge had not been employed, is jt likely that such fine round-sterners 
would have been produced 1 

Bowline , — Fine ships! Do you mean handsome ones? Just look 
^hat a pretty figure they cut, — a sort of cross atwixt a Dutch beggalug 
and ^Norway cat 1 

Gasket. — Why, to be sure they boast no great beauty abaft, but 
that signifies nothing, for the eye soon gets reconciled to what it be- 
comes accustomed to. However, they have been fitting false counters, 
and double or external sterns, so as to approximate them to the old 
ones, which moderates the harshness of their former appearance, and in 
some degree protects the rudder. 

Bowline . — Yes ; but what a pretty expense will all that lumber be 1 
And then again the trouble of taking it olf and replacing it when the 
ship is (locked ! 

Gasket. — Not half so expensive as the heavy and barbarous carved 
work used to be. 

Bowline . — But that, as well as several other things you grumble 
about, has long since been abolished. No<^ only carved sterns and 
quarters have disappeared, but the grinning faces from the catheads and 
bumkins have gone ; and you have not seen the pretty group called a 
family-head on any of our men-of-uar during the last thirty yeais. 
Even the figure-head has given way to busts and billets. 

Gasket. — Do you find fault with that? 

Bowline. — Oh, no! Only the figure-head pleased Jack’s fancy, and 
he ought to be made content where a little will do it. Ulysses, as 
Lucian tells us, painted Iiis ships for the sake of appearance, and it was 
wise in him to do so. I had a coxswain wiio married a wench because 
she resembled the head of the Niobc. 

Gasket, — He would have been cured without matrimony fiad^'ho seen 
that of the Termagant, with her uplifted patten and her monstrous black 
eye. I am glad that they’ve given us the light ^and elegant busts in- 
stead. But you growl at every alteration. 

Bowline . — Mind you, I make no objection to improvement: I only 
wish every encroachment upon a system of acknowledged excellence to 
be subjected to a rigid examination. 

Gasket. — But all the new introductions are highly spoken of. 

Bowline . — Not nem. con. In my humble opinion th^ recent inno- 
vations are over-praised, which in itself is always a suspicious circum- 
stance, as it smacks^a little of the leaven of quackery. And as to the 
^apologetic anxiety to meet remark — “ Qui s^excuse^ s*accuse,^^ 

Gasket . — But puffing often proceeds from over-zedlous friends. 

Bowline. -^Zesil without discretion resembles controversy without in- 
quiry. However, few of our builders have been remarked as “moderate 
to excess ’’ in lauding their own works. 

Gasket — It is material that they should explain their object in new 
construotionB. 
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^Bmoline, — But not brand all as dolts and asses who differ in opinion 
from them. Now, I assert, that whether round or square sterns ulti- 
mately prevail, there was no ground whatever for the profligate waste 
of treasure incurred in altering a set of old ships, which were evidently 
doomed never to face an enemy again. 

Gasket — It was the duty of the Administration to be prepared for 
war; and every improvement should be made as universal as it is useful. 

Bowline,— is true ; but were naval tactics so altered on a sudden 
that they were blindly to precipitate tnemselves upon round sterns, and 
study nothing but the theory of running away ? 

Gasket, — There is, as Cervantes remarked, a wide distinction to be 
made between retiring and flying before an enemy. # 

Bowline, — In some instances it may amount to the difference be- 
tween being tossed in a blanket or a rug. The system will teach many 
a v^averer to look over the taffrail, till, like Falstaff's soldiers, he will be 
afraid of nothing but danger. When, some half-century hence, a 
minister might wish the NelsoiP of that day to chase a fleet over the 
Atlantic, lift may reply, with Sganaielle — “ Nous avons change tout 
rcluy — my ships are all fitted for being cliased.*' 

Ga^Lpf , — You seem never to lire of harping on that string. 

Bowline. — Why was the string given me to harp upon ? It is inju- 
rious to the service and to the country, that questions of moment 
re^jecting the rounders were not considered till many fine old liners 
were cut up at an enormous expense ; and we have to learn whether, in 
extremity, any of the imyuted properties are really improvements. 

Gasket. — Why, M. Dupin, who knows something, cries up the circular 
sterns as the best addition to our naval architectural knowledge ! 

Bowline, — Let him think so ; and let the roundabouts boast his 
authority, if French gammon is necessary for their support. A pretty 
pass it has come to ! The other day a fool in the House of Commons 
wished us to copy legislature from the French ! — fiom jieople who have 
been fifty years trying to frame a constitution, and who hunt shadowy 
theories like cats chasing their own tails. A^d now, if we are to take 
seamanship from them also, the whole question reduces itself to this 

Gasket. — Not (juite so fast. In mentioning Dupin’s opinion, it was 
rather as that of a man of science. 

Bowline. — Well, I had rather that such a business had commenced 
among his own counfrymen, the stern being the part of their ships most 
frequently presented to us. Fm for Bl.ike of Portsmouth, who studies 
to depend upon the bow for victory ; and as Dupin will no doubt teach 
Crapaud to fortify his afterparts, we must increase the effect of our fore- 
most guns, and things will be as they were Ji^efc/e. 

Gasket. — Where would your Blanche have been when she fought 
the Pique, if she hadn’t blown out her stern-frame ? 

Bowline, — And whjH; would she hJve done had she not a stern-frame 
that could be blown out, and lads that knew how to do* it without fttting 
the ship on fire ? But how kindly you forget to recollect how long since 
frigates have beefl fitted with stejrn-ports. Your instance only shows 
that with judicious alteration the square stern can be made to answer 
every purpose for which the curvilinear one is intended, and withgut 
its disadvantages. 

* Gasket, — Creda chi vuol. To such an opinion 1 will oppose a fact : 

1 well remember, inJ795, when Cornwallis retreated from the French, 
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off tlje Fenmarks^ be mutilated his ships to such a degree, in order to 
fire riglit aft, that a heavy reft Was incurred. 

Heavy refit! , Who but Jqe Hume, or those narrow- 
minded calculators who measure the value of everything by the com- 
mercial scale, would think of the damage in a case where five liners and 
a couple of frigates baffled .the repeated attacks of thirteen sail of the 
line, fourteen frigates, and three smaller vessels, during a whole day ? 

Gasket. — It is not the expense I meant so much, as whether round 
sterns would not have been better for such an exigence. Nobody esli-_ 
mates more highly than I db the gallantry and talent which rendered 
“ Cornwallis’s Retreat ** equal to any of our naval actions. 

Bowline . — It was indeed. But old Billy Blue was a practised stager 
at retreating, and proved to conviction that the square stern was capable 
of making a proper defence. Recollect his* affair off St. Domingo, in 
1780, when he, with a 64, a 50, and an old 44, was engaged by M.^La 
Motte Piquet for nearly a couple of days, although the French force 
consisted of four large and heavy Ikie-of- battle ships and a frigate. 
Billy, however, was a 'tough morsel to chew, and Crapaud, findirg his 
attempts like those of a dog to bite a hedgehog, hauled his wind. 

Gasket — There is no proof that the old tar would not have managed 
even better, had the curvilinear stern then prevailed. 

Bowline. — It did — but not in mcn-of-war. Though you call it a 
new invention, forsooth, it is notorious that in those days large East- 
country traders of several hundred tons burthen were seen knocking 
about among the West India islands, and elsewhere, with bulky-bulky 
sterns, as bluff as a burgomaster’s when enveloped in what are ludi- 
crously termed his jwa//-clothe8. 

Gasket. — You don’t speak to the point ; for you are prejudiced 
against the improvement. 

Bowline. — 13clicve me, Gasket, you arc out of your reckoning there. 
Locke says, tliat “ False doubtful positions, relied upon as un- 
questionable, keep those from truth who build on tliem ; and to be in- 
different which of two opinions is true, is the right temper of mind tliat 
preserves it from being imposed upon.” Now, in examining profes- 
sional objects, this “ directoand safe way to the truth ” is imperiously 
necessary; and I trust to my being so little biassed, as to 'be 'entirely 
divested of that prejudice by which individuals, as well as parties, are 
bo liable to be misled. 

Gasket. — But if you will allow of neither strength nor means of 
defence being usefully increased, what can you object to the doing 
away with those heavy incumbrances, the quarter-galleries? You will 
admit that they were bo^h uqsighlly and unnecessary ? 

Bowline, — Indeed I can’t admit either. They were not only in 
perfect symmetry with the ship, but constituted a very necesmry com- 
fort to the officers ; besides which, they were contrived for flanking 
the Wnole broadside, and have often proved awkward points to boarders. 

Gasket. — You forget that a ship will sail all the better close-hauled, 
when such projections are removed. ^ 

Bowline. — All the better close-hauled I What next ? As to the 
galleries holding wind, you well know it must be in an immaterial 
decree when the magnitude of the moving body is considered. How 
is it possible that a ship turning to windward — which lays at 6v^ 
degrees from the blowing point — ^witli a gallery presenting less than 
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six {eei of resistance, can be impeded by the wind then blowing im it at 
an angle of about 20 degrees ? Jt can Be pliysically proved— 

Gasket — Oh ! if you give physic for it 

Bowline, — Well, in other words. Both hydraulic and pneumatic 
principles show that it cannot affect the rate of any ship th part. 
Why, a youngster heaving the log holds as^much wind, and affects the 
sailing of the vessel equally as much. 

Gasket — Still,.there was always crashing work if another ship shaved 
tijc quarter a*little too lovingly. 

Bowline, — But are not the false dicker-work, the ornamental ginger- 
hroad, and the berthing of the ftew constructions, much-of-a-muchness 
with the old galleries ? ^ 

Gasket. — They certainly have altered the simplicity of the rounders 
latterly. But just recollect what a precious number of ships were weak 
in the stern-frame, qs set forth in the official reports on which circular 
steni^ were resolved upon. You must assume those as jnemises; and 
having so done, the conclusion wilkhardly be denied. 

Bot 4 i^me.--*Ficl(lle-de-dee I The loose stern-frames were like the 
Duk<i of Bolton’s, when he wanted to run into port to set up his bob- 
stays , — 4 mere pretext to accomplish an end. 

Gasket — Wliat ! do you disbelieve the documents ? 

Ihwlme. — No. I think what is there stated is true enough — hut the 
whole truth is not given. The reports of the Navy were ransacked for 
evidcnice, and such extracts made as suited the occasion. Had the 
same scrutators hunted fo^ defects in the bows, or the decks, or any 
VNliore else, the same returns could have furnished them. 

Gasket. — There is, liowever, quite documentary proof enough to 
make out a goo^ case; and the providing the service with eflicient 
men-of-war is the first, and perhaps the ruling, consideration for the 
Admiralty. 

Bowline, — I deny that, again. Moral po^r is as necessary as j)hy- 
sical strength ; there bhould therefore always he humane as well as 
mechanical considerations in these affairs. TJio privations of sea-life 
are such, that innovators should always study the comfort of those who 
iollow it. Yet here tliey are circumscribed ly caprice. Compare the 
advantaged offered by the galleries ot the square sterns with the crimped 
accommodations of the curvilinear ones; add thereto the poisonous 
tflluvia of coal-lar and fidh-oil injections, and you’ll sigh w'illi the poet — 

Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive 
On joys too thm to keep the soul alive.” 

Gasket. — The builders have lately done all they can for accommoda- 
tion; and I repeat, the duty of tlic Admiralty ^vas, to consider the 
battery. Instead of the open over-hanging lump of weakness, formerly 
called a stern, you have now a fine plajform, witli quarters as good as 
at the broadside. * » 

Bowline. — Take care of your toes though, while th« guns are running 
in ; for there is less room to recoil than under the old system. 

Gasket — Clap on* plenty of breeching, and check them. 

Bowline. — Oh ! then you do acknowledge one pretty considerable 
defect of your circulars ? You will next allow that your favourite’s 
stern guns cannot be pointed so acute without wooding, as the old 
baikies. 

Gasket — How can .hat be asserted? Tlie amplitude of bearing in 
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the r#n(Ier’8 guns mav be trained so as to cross at an angle wfncli 
would afford no point of impunity, except within a quarter of a cablets 

length. 

Bowline. — Point of impunity! What a preposterous phrase for a 
practical man to use’ Draw your lines, make ]your diagrams, hatch 
your theories, — and after aP to come to a “ point of impunit},*’ — where 
the minute divergence of the lines of fire, and the closeness of the 
object would make U barely a Inindspike’s breadth. . This would avail 
nothing, it the contending bodies were as fixed as the rock of Gibraltar , 
but with all the batteries m motion, and the divergence and distance 
altering every instant, makes it really absurd. 

basket — You haven’t always the powei of mobility. Suppose an 
enemy lashed to you 

Bowline — “ I guess ” he would find n6 point of impunity. That’s 
the time wlien a British ship is most alive . 

Then glow the manners with gentious iie, 

And <-end their hearts V^iih every hall they fire.” 

Gashot — Had you been iJeazed in the Baltic, as the pobi old 
Africa, in 1808, and othcis were, by the Danish gun-boats, }oird have 
given \our ears for the power of offence afforded by the round •'Aterns. 

Bowline. — I a’low the treatment those ships received when caught m 
a calm to have been irritating enough But such attacks will not be 
pi evented so much bv any alteration of the build of the stern, as by the 
nature of the metal with which the ports shall be animated. In the case 
of the Africa, her guns were not only of a smaller calibre, but she lay 
without a breath ol wind, exposed to tlie fire of 25 large gun and 
niort U-boats, mounting 80 long guns, and manned with upwards of 
1600 men. % 

* Gasket — Poor Barrett behaved nobly, but his loss amounted to 62 in 
killed and wounded, which was exactly the number hurt m the same ship 
at Trafalgai ! It was tiHe to introduce the cuivilinear system. 

Bowline — Recollect we have steamers now, and in such a case one 
of them would be worth a dozen roimdeis. After all, had the Africa's 
metal been capable of throwing the shot a sufficient distance, she would 
have been less mauled. ^When the Danes did approach pretty near, 
thinking, because the colours weie shot away, she had strued^, they were 
cjuickly undtccived, and the old 64’s ordnance played as prettily as 
they nould have done from any other construction of vessel. 

Gasket. — Thai’s impossible I have myself seen how difficult it is to 
obtain a cross fire on near objects, and that the advantage of so doing 
IB more limited and confined in the square than the round Bterne. 

Bowline. — I can Vuar very wdl, without your laying down the Jaw 
BO loudly. And I hold the contrary opinion, also from experience. 
So* you see, doctors may differ* 

Here the disputrntc exalted their tone — words fell as pointed as mai- 
Ime-spikes — the disc ission, or to follow Aristotle, the predicament 
became too brisk for record — the cachinnation was vehement, and the 
tartnesB of their faces might, as Shakspeare says, have “ soured ripe 
grapes.” Hovever, after mutual broadsides, and the usual explana- 
tionsy the parties separated for their several dormitories ; and we de- 
parted m deep cogitation on the ments of the case. 
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THE OLD MILITARY WRITERS. 

No. III. 

MAURICE DE SAXE. 

The “ Reveries ** of Marshal de Saxe claim that double title to 
illustration wjjich is conferred upon a wiprk, in itself of great originality, 
by the still greater celebrity of its author* Apart, indeed, Iroin his 
fame as a commander, it is doijbtful what rank in professional estima- 
tion might have been assigned to one of the most singular and whim- 
sical books wliich has ever been indited on military science. Aff the 
j^roduclion of some unknown and undistinguished dreamer, his Reveries 
might have been read with a smile or dismissed with a sneer. In his 
bcheyie lor the new organization of armies, nothing would have been 
seen but the extravagance of innovation : in his reflections on the 
higher principles of the science, nothing discerne^l but the j)re8umption 
ot ineiipei'ionTJC. 13 nt when all this wild theory of the author is identi- 
fied vvith the sober practice of the most successful general of his age — 
when tlf^'se speculations of the closet are associated with a splendid 
course of achievement in the field — it is not easy to treat the most eccen- 
tric opinions of the victorious leader with the same unceremonious 
disdain ; and the world become sufficiently ready to recognise every 
capricious sally of his fancy for the true inspiration of genius. 

Without, however, exa^eratmg the merits either of Marshal de < 
8axe or Ins book, the author of the “ Reveries may justly be ranked 
among the few commanders who have buccessfully illustrated both the 
tlieory and practice of their science. The real value ot liis authority as 
a writer is to be estimated in a great degree by the quality of his expe- 
rience and the amount ot his exploits ; and a brief reference to the 
principal events in his brilliant career may ajit^y precede any analysis of 
his work. The same character, moreover, which belongs to his writ- 
ings was conspicuous in his life ; and he derived from his very birth 
not merely his peculiar position in bO( iety, but the irregularity of liis 
genius, oj his disposition, and of his bcntimen^s. 

Maurice, Comte de Saxe and, in the sequel, titular Duke of Courland 
anti Semigall la, and Marshal-Gcneial of the rrench armies, was the 
natural son of Augustus II., Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, 
by the celebrated Countess of Konigsmarck — that fair ncgociator, to a 
personal encounter with whose (hingerous fascination of mind and 
form the modern Scipio, Charles XI 1. of Sweden, according to llie well- 
known story, refused to trust his virtue, or at^leasf to sacrifice liis ambi- 
tion. Maurice inherited some of the qualities of both parents — tlie 
prodigious personal strcqgtb* and valour, tlie amiable temper and amo- 
rous susceptibility of his latlicr; and the lively and intelk‘Ctual spirit of 
his mother, who is said her«clf to have superintended his early educa- 
tion, and to have instilled into him the first aspirations of ambition and 

♦ Among other iVat-, of hi& pci&onal strength, it is lecorded of him that he could 
break in two a horse-shoe iu his hand, and twist a spikenail with his fingers into a 
corkscrew. Being once insulted in the streets of London by a scavenger, he seized the 
fellow by the nape of the neck, and tossed him into the air, so as to fall into his own 
cart mil of mud. 
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glory4|Hc was born in the y^r 1696, and made so good a use of his 
molhei^s precepts that, at the early age of twelve years, in 1708, he 
secretly left her, and proceeded on foot to join the army of the Allies, 
under the Duke of Marlborough, then engaged in the siege of Lisle, at 
which his royal parent was present as a volunteer. Augustus allowed 
the youthful Maurice to serve with the Saxon contingent in the Allied 
Army, with which he remained until nearly the close of the Succession 
War, witnessing the capture of^Lisle and other fort^’esses, and the san- 
guinary battle of Malplaqu/^t. Thus the future marshal-general of tlic 
French armies made his first campaign against the troops of that nation ; 
and the earliest professional lessons of the conqueror of Fontenoy — tlie 
only commander of modern times by whom an English army has been 
worsted in a ranged battle — were gained in the same ranks with Eng- 
lish soldiers and under the auspices of an English general. 

The disastrous defeat of his great enemy, “ Swedish Charles,’* at 
Pultowa, having re-opened a theatre of action for King Augustus in 
the north, he permitted his young son, in 1711, to join the Saxon troops 
in Pomerania; and authorized iiim to raise for the same Service 'A regi- 
ment of cavalry, at the head of which he made several campaigns* with 
increasing distinction, until tlic termination of hostilities with rSvvcclen. 
While the army was in winter quarters in 1713, he married at Dresden, 
by his mother’s desire, the Countess of Loben. He had himself, as his 
French biograplier* coolly informs us, no penchant for matrimony, but 
was decided in favour of the match by the name which his wife bore t)f 
» VicToiRE. But as wc learn that tlie lady 4 vas also ricb, we may sus- 
pect this consideration liad its weight in inducing liim to form a 
mariage de convcnancc, which bcems to have produced little happiness 
to either party. 

Tired of the repose produced by the cessation of hostilities with 
Sweden, the Comte de Saxe obtained his father’s permission to serve as 
a volunteer in the Imperial Aimy under Prince Eugene, then engaged 
in the war against the Turks. He arrived in July, 1717, at the camp 
of the Imperialists before Belgrade ; was present throughout the ardu- 
ous siege of that place, and tlie total defeat of the Turkish army which 
attempted its relief ; and Veturned at the close of a brilliant campaign 
to Dresden. 

Two years of inaction followed, during whicli he led so uneasy a h'fe 
through the jealous reproaches of his countess, for wiiich he ajipears to 
have given sufficient cause, that at length, in 1720, to escape tlic con- 
jugal tempest, he determined upon visiting France ; and after his arrival 
in Paris, was readily induced to embrace an offer of the Regent Duke 
of Orleans to enter tue French service, with tlie rank of Mare'chai-de- 
Camp. For this proposal, which decided the destiny of his subsequent 
life, he was honourably indebted to the impression of his professional 
me^^its which had been made upon tlic Regent by the French princes of 
the blood, who ha^ been bis co-volunteers in the Turkisli campaign. 
From King Augustus he without difficulty obtained the necessary per- 
* mission for this change of service, «>and the yet moYe agreeable licence 

• Ilistoire dp Maurice, Comte de Saxe, &c. par M. le Baron d’Esjiagiiac, Goiiver- 
neiir de I’lldtel Royal des Iiivalidcs. Paris, 1773. The biographer had served, 
campaigng on the staff of his hero, and boasts of having enjoyed his personal 
confidence. 
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for a divorce, by mutual consent, from his countess, w)io immediately 
married a Saxon officer, ^ 41 

At the peiiod of the Comte de Saxe's enrolment in the array of a 
power to winch, in the event, he was to render such splendid and ina- 
poi'tant services, France was enjoying a profound peace ; and her new 
Marechal-de-Camp, as if with a prcbciencc of the bright career which 
was to open ils long vista before him, now applied Inmsclf with praise- 
vvoithy diligence to study the theory of that science, in the practice of 
winch, since the age of twelve years, hp had been too actively engaged 
to supply the defects of an unfinished educayon. It was at this season 
of his hie that he began first to leain the mathematics and their appli- 
cation lo nnlitaiy pu»-poses. l^s studies weie puisucd with so uiucli 
assiduity and success that he became an excellent engineei ollictr f and 
so comjiletely had he mastered that branch of his profession, that when 
he subsequently attained iIk! command of aimies, he was wont himself 
to direct in poison all siege oiieiations lie also as'^ocialcd rnueli at 
this peiiod ol his life with the celebrated Chevalier de FoIaiJ, and other 
officers of similar tastes, who brtiught to tlie study of tactics all the 
enthiKiiasm 61 genius, and all the storeif of antiquarian and professional 
leal ling Nor wore the practical details of militaiy duty, meanwhile, 
neglected , foi he actively employed himself in the superintendence and 
organization of a German legiment of mfantiy which he was allowed 
lo enlist as its colonel into the French service, and which lie foimod 
upop sueii piinciples as his experience had suggested. 

In 1726 these occupations wme inteirupUd by a curious episode in 
Ins life, llie people of ifse dueny of Com land, anticipating the disso-# 
lution ol their infirm sovereign without issue, and suspecting a project 
of the Polish Diet, in that event, to unite then indcqiendent territory with 
the kingdom of Poland as a hpsed fief of tint tiown, determined to 
avert such a design by electing a suecessoi to their prince Foi this 
dignity the relationship of the Comte de Sa\e to King Augustus, as 
well as his high person il reput ition, maiked him as an eligible aspirant, 
and he was aecoulingly encomagid by a large jiarty in the duchy to 
oflei himself as a candidate for tlie successioif. On his ar^^ival fiom 
Pails, his cause was particularly espoused by the Princess Anne of 
llussid, dowager of a former duke of Courlhnd, who saw and ail mired 
him, anJ agreed to give him her hand as the reward or price of his ele- 
vation. By her exertions chiefly his election was cirricd m the stites 
of the duchy, and a dfploma was solemnly drawn up constituting linn 
Duke of Courland and Semigallia in succession to the reigning sove- 
reign Nor was the Rus‘'ian princess the only female advocate of the 
attractive soldier lor Le Couvreur, the most celebrated Parisian actress 
of her day, pledged her moveables for 40,00# livifts, and sent the supply 
to assist his necessities or to foi ward his views in his new duchy. But 
the interests opposed to Ins elevation groved too poweiful for him to 
resist with success. While the Russian court insisted •upon the flec- 
tion of some creature of its own, the Diet of Poland arbitrarily com- 
pelled King Augustus to declare against his own son, and to forbid 
him to sustain his pretensions On both hands the enemies of the neW^ 
duke proceeded to eject him by actual foice of arms, and while the 
Russian troops besieged him in a post which he had attempted to foi- 
tify^ a commission from the Polish Diet entered Mittau, the capital 4f 
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the duchy, with a body of cavalry, and obliged the states to annul their 
election. De Saxe made a gallant show of resistance to the last hio- 
ment ; but being overpowered by the Russians, and deserted by his 
Courlanders, he was finally reduced to evacuate the duchy, and to leave 
his Russian and Polish enemies to settle as they might their conflicting 
interests. 

£ut the most singular feature in this transient dream of ducal sove- 
reignty, was his neglected enjoyment and unconscious loss of a far more 
brilliant provision. The Princei^Hs Anne of Russia, who was to have 
shared his ducal throne, discovered, while he was her guest at Miitau, 
that, among other infidelities, he was^ carrying on an intrigue in her 
own palace with one of the ladies of her household. Piqued at these 
pro(9fs that his addresses to herself were wholly those of political inte- 
rest, Anne broke off all negociations for their marriage : nor was Do 
Saxe made sensible, until the sudden and dnexpecled succession of the 
princess to the crown of Russia, within two years, that his inconstancy 
had cost him no less than the loss of an imperial consort and a matri- 
monial throne. But all his subsequent cflorts were vain to rekindle in 
tlie bfeast of the En5 press the' passion which he had outraged. The 
double defeat of his views upon the duchy of Courland, and the hand 
of the Russian princess, was followed by the death of both his parents, 
and the disruption of his connexion with his native country : for though 
his half-brother, the new Elector ot Saxony, oflen'd him the command 
of his troops, he declined to quit the rrench service; and in 1733 he 
finally returned to France, and thencefortli devoted himself wholly to 
^ the prosecution of his fortunes in that lei iigdom. 

From this epoch the biography of the Comte de Saxe merges into 
the military history of Europe, The shoU war between France and the 
Emperor Charles VI., which broke out in 1733, gave him his first oji- 
])ortunity of distinguishing himself in the service which he had embraced. 
Even in the inconclusive campaigns on the Rhine of that and the two 
following years, lie found means to signalize his talents ; and before the 
close of the war lie was raised to the rank of Lieutenant-General. It 
was during* the interva^of peace whicli followed that, in 1738, he com- 
posed his famous “ Reveiies,” which, w'C are assured by his French bio- 
grapher, “ cost him no m'ore than eight days of labour an assertion 
which, if credible at all, must refer only to the time consumed in trans- 
ferring to paper reflections long entertained, and details already digested 
on the science of his profession. 

The commencement of the war of the Imperial Succession soon sum- 
moned him again, in 1741, to renew in the field his application of these 
principles; and now began eflcctually that biilliant career, through 
which he raised himsdif, in six years, to the summit of his glory. In 
the first campaigns of that chequered war, the Gallo-Bavarian army 
overran Austria and Bohemia ; and the capture of the Bohemian 
capjtal, its crowning event, was the enterprise of De Saxe. Though 
commanding only a division of the French auxiliaries, he earnestly 
suggested to the Elector of Bavaria, and, having with difliculty won 
’^'liis consent, himself boldly executed a project lor the escalade of 
Prague. It was effected at a most critical moment, when the Austrians 
were on the point of throwing 14,000 men into the place. A highly- 
interesting private letter, from himselt to his friend the Chevalier de 
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Folard, describing the whole operation, which he had personally di- 
rected, is given in his memoirs, and m^y be cited as a model for the 
clear and lively narr<ition of military exjdoits. The next success&il 
achievement of the Comte de Saxe was the conduct of the siege of 
Egra, which was intrusted wholly to his direction, and terminated on* 
the counterscarp by capitulation. 

During the reverses of the two following campaigns his genius was 
repressed in subordinate commands under men every way his inferiors ; 
but, even in the midst of the disaster^ which overwhelmed the French 
armies in Gefmany, tlie skilful operations and bold countenance with 
which he covered their successive retreats were the theme of general 
admiration. His conduct in these trying circumstances so confirmed 
and enhanced bis reputation, that, early in the year 1744, he was raised 
to the dignity of a Marshal of Fiance, and appointed to the command 
of a corps of observation in Glanders, which was destined to cover the 
siege ojierations of the main army under the old Marshal do* Noaiilee, 
with Vhich Louis XV. had determined to serve liis first campaign. 
Fortunately for De.Saxe, the passage of the Fliine by the Austrians 
obliged NoaiWes, after tlie capture ol a*few fortre'sscs, to march away 
witli the King from tlic Netherlands to tlie defence of Alsace ; and tlic 
new MtVi^lial, thus freed from tlie trammels of juniority, was left in un- 
controlled command of the French forces in the Nethei lands. Here, 
ihongh his inferiority in numbers to the enemy obliged him to act on 
llie defensive during the remainder of the campaign, liis masterly move- 
ments completely jiaralyzed the efforts of the Allies, kept them in con- 
tinual alarm, and effectual prevented them from undertaking any ope- 
ration, or recovering any advantage. 

lie had now won the unbounded confidence of the French court and 
sovereign ; and it was at the head of a magnificent army, including the 
household troops of tlic crown, and lionoured bv the presence of tlie 
moiiavcli, tliiit he opened tlic campaign of 1745, memorable for the 
battle of Fontenoy. Every other object of the war was sacrificed to 
cast a brilliant distinction on the operations which the King had resolved 
to witness in person ; and it is a remaikable proo^ of the cliivalric eager- 
ness of the French officers to distinguish themsedves in the presence of 
their sovereign, or of the eiithusiasticliopes inspired by the new commander, 
that the Veteran Marshal de Noaillcs. claimed permission to waive his 
seniority, and served as a simple volunteer under the oiders of De Saxe. 
It is no part of our present business to repeat the well-known details of 
the battle of Fontenoy ; but some of the circumstances under which it 
was fought have a connexion with ihc fortunes and character of De 
Saxe, loo intimate and interesting to be here altogether overlooked. 
At the moment when he was about to grasp 4he highest prize of a sol- 
dier’s ambition, disease and languor had poisoned its enjoyment : he 
was in an advanc *d stage of dropsy ; and when, in conversation with 
him, Voltaire expressed tears for his life if he attempted to quit P^ris 
in his dangerous state, he calmly replied, “ That it ^as not a question 
of living, but of setting out for the army.*’ A few weeks before the 
battle he underwent *1116 operation ofttapping, and on the same morning 
transacted business with his biographer and another officer of his staff 
for five hours, without their discovering by a muscle of his countenance 
the severe trial which he had suffered. He was so reduced iu strengthi 
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that, ^on the eve of the battle, ^lie vtm ob}ig<iKlio 'be carried in a sort of 
litter,* mounting his hor^e-only when the action began ; and during 
its continuance his disorder racked him with an agonizing thirst, whicli 
he dared not indulge, and vainly endeavoured to nssuagehy keeping a 
hall4>f lead in his mouth. Yet his calmness, self-possession, and habi- 
tual liveliness of spirit, were conspicuous as ever. 

The battle itself was one uf the most singular in the annals of modern 
warfare. ‘There is no otliQr example on record of a body of unsupported 
infantry penetrating a position in the f;icc of a force five limes as nume- 
rous, under the cross fire of redoubts fuirof heavy artillery, overthrowing 
successive charges of horse and foot, annihilating whole regiments by 
its rolling volleys of musketry — itself, by the contraction of the ground, 
conVpressed from two lines into a dense and elongated mass of narrow 
front; — yet still, disjointed not disoidcrcd, preserving its stern, undaunted 
aspect, and pursuing its daring, deliberate Vlvance. The bravest ell'orls 
of the cliivalric nobility of France, of the gallant troops of the ro>yal 
household^, of the iiovver of the national cavalry and infantry, and even 
of the ill-fated Irish brigade, were in succession and in vain employed 
to a«¥i*est ils progress ; and when at length in the liCart or the enemy's 
position, ils ranks mowed down by artillery, and overwhelmed in 'front 
and on both flanks by a simultaneous onset of all the cavalryvand in- 
fantry whom it had previously repelled, the whole mass was finally 
crushed, cut down, and swept bodily oil* the field, without a sign of dis- 
may or an effort to disperse, it may be felt how full well the mei'v who 
had fought in those ^raiiks deserved the splendid eulogy of an enemy, 
that “ they liad quitted the field of battle without tumult and without 
confusion, and were vanquished without dishonour.” No other troops 
in the world would have been capable of such desperate perseverance hut 
that “ astonishing intanlrv,” which has in our own days again disf)layed 
the same hereditary national qualities on the crests of Alhuera and under 
the walls of Badajos. The whole force of the Ih’itish column at I'on- 
tenoy did not exceed 15,000 men ; and it is fair to remember that Us 
glory was shared by five battalions of llanoverianst, wortliy of the 
race which lias so often since been mingled in the same ranks with 
liritish soldiers, and emulated their spirit in the happier companionship 
of victory. 

The admitted and imminent danger of defeat to whicli tlie French 


* The leader who wislies to Indievo the iiilerestinir, but very probable, tale re- 
lated by Voltaire, of the recipiocal eoiutesy of the FieiirJi aiidliiitish guards* in the 
heat of the action, may find it circumstantially supported by the biographer of I)e 
Saxe, who was bimself piesent at the battle. The officers at the head of the Biitish 
column, on approaching within fifty paces of the French Quaids, saluted their oppo- 
nents by taking off theii* hats ; the Fiench officers, stepping foith to the front, le- 
turned the compliment! Loid Charles Hay, a captain m the English Guards, then 
advanced fiom the ranks, and cried, “ Gentlemen of the French Guards, fire!” 
(Jomte d'Anteroche, a lieutenant dtgjeiiadieis, leplied in a loud voice, Gentlemen, 
iirfl'yourselve> — ‘*ve never lire first !” The British poured in a fire so destructive that 
nineteen officers of the French Guards and eleven ol the Swiss fell before it; six 
hundred men of the same corps were killed and wounded ; and lire Swiss regiment 
of Courten, which had joined the French jtiuards, was annihilated, 

t The Biitish contingent in the Allied Army consisted of twenty-five srpiadrons 
and twenty battalion^ ; the Hanoverian, of sixteen squadrons and five battalions ; tlio 
])utch of forty squadrons and twuiity-six battalions ; besides eight squadrons of 
Austin ans. 
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army was exposwl at Fontcnoy by tbe unexpeptcd boldness ot the 
Eng-lish advance, has some times profited a ijuestron on the skill of 
Do Saxe’s dispositions. lie himself is known to have said to Louis XV. 
after the battle, “ Sire, I must take the leproach of one fault to myself. 
I ouglit to have placed another redoubt between the wood of Barri and 
Fontenoy , but I did not imagine there were generals hardy enough to 
attempt the'“ passage at that spot.” To which it has been retorted, that 
a commander ouglit always to suppose lus enemy both able and bold. 
But-it IS syrelyMnoie ]ust to iutcr|>«ct De Saxe’s speech rather as a 
censiue on the illjudged and fatal teinciitjiof his opponent he was not 
bound to anticipate llic niadn^^s of the Lnglisli general which had pn - 
1 1 pitated his infantry on their destiuction; and the event itself proved 
that to the utmost eflorts, even of such lioops, the passage had already 
been rendered impraclicable 

With more truth perhaps, but not without some inconsistency, is 
aimthcr ciror imputed bv Grimoard to the conduct of De Saxe dining 
the battle, amounting in substance to this — thit lie neglccicd at once to 
sei/c the victory, winch lus prevtous disposition^ had sccuicd, and that 
he Suflered the fatf' of the day to be long held in suspense', and great 
lo s to be incuncd by lus troops in partial cliiig^s, before the general 
and «ucces^tal assault winch would at an cailier stage have proved 
C(|u illy (1( ci>>ive. It seems probable that the Muslial vvas for somo 
time too much overpowered with surpiise by the incredible rashness of 
tl«' Ifritish advance to act as pioinptly as he might have done , but if 
so, enfeebled as he was by disease, his cncigies lose with the occasion ; 
and Ins final attack was %iot only a triumph of skilful concert over des- 
perate gallantr), but miglit scr^c practically to icfute by anticipation 
one ot the boasted dogmas of litei stritcgy It proved the incapacity 
ol anv foimation in dense order oi column to iesi.st tlie simultaneous 
assault in liont and fl ink to winch its ver\ nature is ccitamto expose it. 

Tlic siine genius or foitunc, tlnougli winch Dc Saxe had triumphed 
at Ionic no\, w is faiUiful to Ins stindaid dunng the lomamdcr of tJie 
war In il \G lie pievailcd at Roucoux, the }ear after at Lavvfcldt , 
Tourna>, GJicnt, Oatincl, and BiushK, Antvtcip, Mons, and Namur, 
ami J5crgen-op-/uuni, the inasU r-piecc jf Codiorn, weie the prizes of 
successive caunpiigns , and ni thice }cars llic Funch armies under Dc' 
Saxe had complete d the conquest ot the Austrian Netherlands and of 
Dutch Brabant — jirovinccs bustled witli niain of tlie most ceh brated 
fortresses in Furope, and delcndcd by the best ti oops of the Allies, 
llic peace of Aix la-C Injielle alone arrested the course of the victonous 
general under the walls of Macsliiclit, and on the ecsbalioii of hostili- 
ties he returned to I lance crowned with gloiy, and alicady m\e8ted, as 
Marshal- General of the Ficnch camps at!d almits, with the highest 
military honours vvhieli their soveuign could confer Provision was 
made lor his lesulenei^ at Ins chateau of Gliambord in almost regal 
state. His own regiment ot cavalry were slitionecl there to furiMsli a 
daily guaid of lionoui to his ])erson , cannon ta^cn from the enemy 
were mounted before his gate , and captured standards and othei tro- 
phies adorned lns*liall. But he chd not long survive the conclusion of 
the war m tlie enjoyment of Ins dignities, and died, in 1750, at the 
early age of fifty-four years. 

In endeavouiing to discover what rauk in the scale of military genius 
li.S, JouiiN.No. 155, Dec. 1835, 2 I 
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really belonged to the mind of the Maishal de Saxe, it is not easy to 
distinguibh between the portion qf hib signal successes which he owed 
to his intrinsic abilities, and that lor which he was indebted to the errors 
and imbecility of his opponents Frederic Prussia, indeed, charac- 
teiizcd him as “ the Tuienne of the age of Louis XV. but certes the 
Duke of Cumberland was no Montecuculi It is observable, moreover, 
that, even against such commanders as the Duke and Prince Charles 
of Lorraine, he gained, after Fontenoy, no very decisive victory in the 
fieM : tor the battles ot Ivoucoiix ai i Lavvfeldt weie ohstmately disputed 
and imperfectly won. But the real supenonty of De Saxe was evinced 
m the secrecy of his dcs'gns, the rapidity of then combination, and the 
energy ot their execution In these rtsjiects, many of hib maichts, 
choices of position, and bieges, ma\ be cited as sjilendid example 8 of 
science, and, throughout his three last campaigns in the Ts etherlands, 
the completion followed the conception of every cnteijirise with uneiring 
jnecision and success. 

His ch trader presented one singular contradiction ncvci was man 
moie cool and clearsighted in warfare, or apparently more full of foihks 
and destitute of judiinicnt in the personal and oidinary rclatrons of iife 
No project was too wild to cajitnate and mislead his imagination , and 
ilia whole life was passed in fiuithss aspirations altci sovc reign stotion. 
lie had leluctantly abandoned the hopes which had been inspired by 
lUe aflaii of the Couriand succession. Duimg the ne gociations which 
piLceiled the peace of Aix-Ia Chapelle he peiuioned J^ouis XV. foi the 
possession of the then desert isle of Tobago, with the design ot making 
tliat barren and rocky spot, unde r a West Indian sun, the seat of asove 
reign principality, and, on the assenit of the French King, he was, it 
1^ said, pr(})aring to sujiply his projected realm with subjects by colo- 
ni/ation, when tlie opposition ot Lngland uiel IJollanel frustiatcd liis 
stiange resolve Both in tins instiiiee, howevei, and in that of tli ‘ 
Couriand succession, some allowance is due to the eaily impiessions 
derived from birth and education, nor were his aspiiations for duniimon 
perhaps more than the natural growth of a generous ambition m so 
vigorous tliougli wild a scion of a regal stock Tins yearning after 
sovereign power, morcovei, was less fatal to himself than Ins indulgence 
of a softer passion, — which lendcretl him, like another Samson, a con- 
tiast of physical strength and moral weakness, — which made him adujic 
to every meretricious allurement, and a foil to Ins own greatness, — and 
which, 111 the premature evening of his days, left the sun of his glory 
to set only upon the luins of intemperance’’^. 

Yet even his errors were the inconsistencies of a noble being. His 
munificent generosity was the only quality in Ins nature which had no 
contrast, ilis spirit was fiCiy, but his teinpci gentle and humane, his 
principles of discipline were rigid, but their enforcement ever blended 
with mercy, and, m the seat c^ war, both in Germany and m the 
Ncthrrlands, it vas the igngulai happiness of nis disposition to wm 
alike the respect and affection of his very enemies, the love and feai 
of his own troops, and the confidence and gratitude of the inhabitants. 
So nicely, in a word, were all the qualities that may be commended and 

* Hi had lived too fast, and just bcfoic his death he sud lo his faithful physi- 
cian, who had followed him through his campaigns — “ Doctoi, life is but a dream! 
Mmo has been a bright, but a short one.” 
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deplored balanced in the person of this c\tniordinaiy man, that his 
chiriclei is best summed up m the aquivocdl sentence which has been 
jjassed upon another hero of not in^rior ^eccentricity — In eo, virtutes 
vitia suptraie viderenter,” 

"Hr “ 1?bvl iols ’ of De Saxe arc the only memorials which remain 
to the military world of the gtnius of a commander, to whose instructive 
discourses on the Art of A\ai its greatest mastci in the same age was 
not too proud to acknowledge his obligations, and whom he empha- 
tic ill} j)rynounced “ qualified to hc«the piofessoi of all the generals of 
Em ope"*' ” A\luthcr the gnat tiodeiic meant 1o extend tlie same 
ciilogv to the wntten as to the oral lessons of his tlins acknowledged 
piece [)toi, we ])resani( not to con]cclure. ]5ut when De wrote 

Ins Riveiies, — without the benefit, linked, it must be rcim mbcied, of 
the atcuniMiitcd i‘X])ciie]ice of Ins ten last and most hull] int }eaTS, — 
It IS obvious that lie meant to embody m his volume all Jus knowledge 

a science wine li he hael aln ady studied and practised for thirty years; 
and the true })rnicipk s of vvliicli wcu* as much the consi ant subject of 
Ins ineelitatioii'', as its gloiies wcie the object of his jiissionate puisuit. 
The design iiiocUiuKel in the outset of liis w oik was to employ the 
Iruit of his i\pciieiue and uflcction in jnovmg the impe rlcction of 
tiie ftiilitai} s\slcni of Ins own times, and with this view he proposed 
t ) begin h\ developing the fust principle o of the ait • declaiing that 
‘ lliongli th*"v who oceupy themselves with detads pass for persons of 
nnuow eajiacitv, lie was cemvmceel ot the absolute ncce*ssitv of such 
in juirie to tlie thoiougli attaininenl ol any jirofessional knowledge , 
]ust as a m in might hi^eati^te foi aiehitceture and drawing, might 
preiducc «i fin jilan and elesign ftir a pal ice, and \ct, when emplo}ed to 
(\eciUe it, if he w is ignorant how praclit ally to pre jure his materials, 
indlolav Ins foundation, the whole fabiic would slioitlyfall and bury 
liim ill Its linns ” 

So, ugaiding tioops as the materials which tlie general has to use, 
inel the good ejualitv of tlicir composition as the base of all success in 
waifare, lie jnoeeeds to coiisidei IIil. best method of levying, clothing, 
maintaining founmg, nnd training tlu m foi combat. Tins constitutes 
the subject of Ins first hoeik The scconjlis devoted to what heteims 
“ tlie sublime puts” of militai} science in whicli he treats, in suc- 
ccssne chajileis, of foilifieation and the attack 'and defence* of places, 
of wailike oj) 1 itioiis in geiieril, of mountain warfare, of intersected 
countne s, ot the p isssge of riveis, of the choice ol jiositions for encamp- 
ing and figlitmg, ot c iitrenc hments aiief lines, of the attack of the same, 
of the advantage of intermingling redoubts in orders of battle, of spies 
and guides, of mdications ot the enemv’s designs, and, lastly, of the 
qualities winch the geiicial of an army *ougTit to possess. And the 
whole work concludes with a very strange essay “ On the Propagation 
ot the Human Sptcic^ ” • 

Through the pret itoi} part of the first book, there afe scatteredPmany 
very valuable ma\ims on the lev} ing, clothing, mflintenance, and train- 
ing of troops, not unmixed with some eccentric proposals and notions 
The author’s remaiks on the customs, too prevalent in his own as well 
as in later times, of enlisting men by fiaud, and of subsequently violating 


* Letter from Frederick ot Prussia to Voltaire, 15th July, 1 749 
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faith with them in their terms of service, do honour to his humanity, amh 
may be read not without profit in these days. His project for Clothing 
the soldier, amidst much wholesome regard to his health and comfort, 
displays some whimsical details. ’ For tlie head-dress, he recommends 
the hair to be cropped close, and a sort of Welsh wig of lambskin worn, 
for warmth's sake, under a Roman casque ; for the body a vest, inucii 
like the jacket of our modern fashion, to be substituted for the lappelled 
coat of his own times, with what he calls a Turkish mantle, which 
appears by the plates to resemble dn English smock-frock, to answer 
the purpose of a great coat ; fer the legs, leathern breeches and gaiters ; 
for the feet, low heeled pumps or shoes and greased, without stock- 
ings, to be w’orn in wet weather in wooden soled sandals or galoshes, 
and in the cold season large woollen stockings with leathern soles to jiass 
over the shoes and gaiters as high as the knee. He asserts, from his 
own experience, that, among the German troops, the use of woollen 
socks iiexL the feet had a venomous effect on the skin, and constantly 
produced sores and ulcers which, in every campaign, disabled numbers 
from marching. 

Under the head of maintenance, he proposes a system of messing tlie 
troops in the field by centuries: to each of which (consisting of one 
hundred and fifty men) he attaches a purveyor witlffour 

bullock cars, a huge common boiler for making souj) and boulli, and 
other ecjuipagc : he endeavours to prove that this plan would secure 
healthy diet, and be attended with no inconvenience ; and he advis^'S 
that, while the transport of meat may be effected by droves of cattle 
accompanying an army, the troops shall always be accustomed to the 
use of biscuit instead of soft bread, ao equally wliolesome and much 
more portable. And, from the example of the Eoman service, he 
strongly advocates the issue of vinegar to the troops ; and to the con- 
stant admixture of tliat article with water he attributes the freedom ot 
the Roman armies from the epidemics which desolate modern CMin])s. 
On the subject of pay, he advances a doctrine from which few sons (»f 
the sword will be found to dissent: — that its rates ouglit to be as liigh 
as possible. He maintains that if the profession of arms be not made 
a respectable provision for officers, tlieianks will be filled only “ by tl»e 
rich who seek merely a resource for their idleness, and by w-etclies 
whose energies are paralyzed in poverty/’ The whole of ids remaiks 
under this head, on the ascendency which may fair?y be claimed by the 
aristocratic order in an army, and upon the limits wJiich sliould regulate 
the pretensions of birtli, are singular as coming from a French 
of rank under the ancicn regime, and are not inapplicable to out own 
service and times. ^ 

After these introductory essays, the lively author proceeds to dev elope 
his plan for the organization of an army : of which, upon the Roman 
model, he makes his “ Legion” tire base. This body he proposes shall 
consist of four regiments ; each regiment to be composed of four centu- 
ries of infantry, half it century of light infantry, and another half century 
of cavalry. The war establishment of cacli century, both of horse and 
foot, he fixes at one hundred and fifty, divided into ten companies, or 
rather squads, of fifteen men. He wisely deprecates the plan of levying 
new regiments at the opening of cveiy war; and proposes that, during 
peace, all the legions shall be maintained on a reduced e&tablibhni(‘nt. 
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One cur’oiis feature of his plan is to furnish every century with a kind 
of lonfT swivel musket of his inventrpn, carrying a half pound ball, fixed 
on a light pair of wheels, and capa|le of being transported and w'orked 
by two men, which he styles an amu^dte. From this light artillery, 
with ill the sanguine ’spirit of a projector, he anticipates extraordinary 
( and scenis to promise that it shttuld almost supersede the neces- 
sit) oi licavicr field-pieces but he furnishes eveiy kgion with two 
tweh I -pounik IS, as many jiontoejns, and alight tram of cars with 
int e nchiTig toolb, Lc Ilii infanti) he forms four eleep the two front 
links irmed witli fiie locks and bavoncts . but the two rear also with 
jaki s llintccn fe^tlong, cinjing then fnelocks slung. He jiroMdes 
e\eiy Icgionaiv also with a buckki, on the plan recomme’^ deel*by Mon- 
tecuculi iksides the hilf centuries, or troops of legion iij ca\alry, 
hepioposesto foim legniHnis both of dragoons (in the old significa- 
tion) and of (uiiassicis the funnel aimed with lance', firelock, and 
15i\on(t, for service both mounted and dismounted, the latter iii full 
aimoui, with tliclanee, stiaiglit cut-and tlnust sword, and caihine, 
J1 a\ing«thus oigxni/ed his arm}, ke jirocccers to explain, in an e'ssav 
entitled “ Disseitition snr la Grande Mananvii,' his piintipk's of 
aiu} ind movement, which aic full of tinions n atte r, hut whieh we 
c mnotuf coin sc attempt to anal\/( within oin limits. JUit it is oliscrv- 
il)le-th it he does not hold the CKcd of rnrenne, that lie iven is alvv'i}s 
pn tl t siih of git at arniKs, sinee he dtcJ ires th it he should not dc lie 
his iiinv to cuubist of more tlian ten legions, e i^ht iigiments of ciiiras- 
sKis, andsixlttn of di sgoons miking a total of about 31,000 infantry 
and 1 000 caviliv, with a tiajii of fifl} sixti en poundeis, and Iwtlve 
moil IS, — a force with which he unekilakes loaiust the ojKi tions 
ol one luiufud thousind men 

P<ilii]isthe second book of the Tlcveu‘’s, as being less devoted to 
the piojtcts, and lefeiiing nioie to the actual exjieiience of iIjl antlior, 
is the more v iluahle of the two Jfs first ch.ijiler on foitjfication, and 
the attuk 4ind defenct of jd ices, contains mucli in which it is cas} to 
le cognise the' well digested science and bo«nd judgment of a pr ictic il 
engineer. It offers some powerful arj^uments, dictated both by humanity 
ami prudence, against the conversion of jtopulous towns into fortresses , 
and reconnnends the preference of situations for establishing place's of 
aims, whtie the natuic of the giound may be brought to the aid of 
ait, and where no licljdess pcpiilation exists to sufler fioin the honors 
of a siege, or to diininisli the obstinacy of lesislance. 'riiis chapter 
also contains many suggestions for impioving the resources and ar- 
ringiments of defence. On the use of retired ciscniatcs, in pir- 
tieulir, on which he gives some hints rfind»suggcstion& in a snbse- 
ijiient section, we suspect that engineers of our own age Inve been 
more indebted to Marshal I)e Saxe than they would care to acknovv- 
hdeu, for the first leTea of systems which lliey have piopoundi as ori- 
ginal inventions of their own The chapter which, m the desiiltoiy 
mannei peculiar to the whole work, is entitlecT** Reflections on AVar 
in General,’* is femaikablc for bioaching two doctrines winch tlie autlior 
afterwaidb applied very efficiently to piactice* the one on the facility of 
liarassing an cnem) by a well-arranged })Ian of paitisan waifare, tlic 
other on tlie advantage of not taking the field, unless with some para- 
mount reason, too early in the year. In the campaign of 1747, when 
the Duke of Cumberland had drawn out his army from their winter 
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quarters caily in March, and exposed them to all the inclemencies of the 
season, witlioutany determinate object. Marshal de Saxe kept his troops 
still in cantonments for six weeks, 'Jcclaring that when the allies should 
be weakened by sickness and mortality, as tlie event proved, he would 
then convince the English general that the first duty ot a commander is 
to provide for the health and jir^seivation of his troops 

The titles which \\e have given ol tli« icmaining chapters of Marslial 
De Saxe’s second book will sufficiently describe tlnir contents, and 
answer the gt neral pin pose propose d in the&c papers — r.ithci to intro- 
duce the military ‘tudent to ’tin peculiarities of the old piofessional 
vviiters, and to aftoid for his guidance a general outline of then most 
cilcbrattd works, thin to forestall the benefit of then perns il. On llio 
concluding ind most ‘^ingiil ir and eccentric poition ot ihest Eevcius 
— the Reflet turns on the Piopagation ol the flunun Speties — wt can- 
not \(iitur( to siv moie than that, althoiuh the uor*hy Miislid Ii is 
Ihouglit It well, “alter titaling of in art which teaehes us nuthodiealiy 
to destro) the human race, to elueidale -the best means of rc])Uimg it 
losses,” we b} no means tonsiac it our duty to follow his \ imj/ c 
that his doctrnus, as a champion o( the fan sc\, on tlic piopru t\ ef 
lempoi ir)/ marriages and fn cdorn of choite, woiil«l appeal equ illv t,iri- 
fving to the disciples of M ilthus, uul repugnant to tlu nioial and 
ecclesiastieal luv, and that, in Inn, wc ire Mr\ miuh disposed to s( nt 
to the grave conclusion of his Dutch editoi, (^ue Monsicui Ic Maucli d 
de Saxe cloit plus giand General que giand Legistc ” 


NOTICLS Ol NAVIGATION, DlSCOVl RY, COMVII RCl , AM) SHIP- 
BUILDING, FROM nil EAR] 11 SI PMCIODS 
No. II 

NA'lAI STRENGTH AND COMMBIICIAI INll* RESTS Ol* «R1 AT HRII \1N. 

Nor only the prescrvatie n of that extensive share of commei(e whieh 
Great Britain possesses, but lur future advancement, depend on the 
good condition and wise regulation ot our naval aflaiis, and not only 
so, but her very existence itself, as an independent empire and a trie 
people, depend upon the constant supe rioiity ol hci maritime povvei 
It will not be amiss to take notice ol two reniarkible periods of oui 
ancient maiitime history, because sonic useful obseivations niiy be 
made in comparing tliem, both with other nations and with ourselves, 
m oui respective situations. 

History informs us that Edgar, King of England, had four thousand 
ships , by the terror of which he subdued Norway, Denmark, all tlic 
islands of the ocean, and tlic greatest part of li eland These instances 
of his power are specified in a record cited by fhat great lawyei bn 
Edward Coke, m the preface to his fouith report. Tins monarch made 
a naval progress yearly round the island, and once caused eight con- 
quered kings to row his barge on tke river Dee. But it seems that 
some of his successors have had such ministers as either neglected to 
keep our fleets in repair, oi were afraid to make use ot them ; for, at 
several periods of time since the days of King Edgar, we find that this 
kingdom has been miserably insulted on the seas, and even successfully 
inwed by other nations. The British Neptune r^ept or slumbered 
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.Tiost part of the time from the reign of King Edgar to that of Queen 
Elizabeth. In her days he sprang* up with vigour, being roused by 
Spam, which at that timj was thcl greatest maritime power on cartli. 
From tliat period our naval btrengtH has gradually increased, insomuch 
that at this time the Spanish fleet is no more to be compared with that 
of Great Jlritain, either in numerical or |hyBical force, than the strength 
of a giant is to be compared wi|^ that of a pigmy. We now have it 
in our povvpr to lord it over the mam. It may be worth our inquiry 
to know tiow these fluctuations hSve happened in the dominion of the 
seas. • 

The tabkb and coiirbe of*Iife of seafaiing men are not to be learned 
inaninbtant, tlieir employment is a hiborious and dexlerousjone, and 
is only to be accjuired by a])plication and industry. Money will bu) all 
naval stores ex( ept niaifiners , but, unless a succession of them be pre- 
bcrved, no wealth will be able to purchase them. The surest, clieapesl, 
a!id only profit, ible rncthoil of supporting such a succession, is to have 
peipeti.al occasion for a niuhitude of seamen m a course of foreign 
tr flic. IS indeed probable that 41dgar’s ama/mg power at sea was, 
for the most pan, owing to Ins own great genius, attended with inde- 
f,Ui;'^al>le endeavours m liaining up, and year by ^ear augmenting, tlie 
number of his manners, for, m those dajs, England had no gie.it 
fthajif of foreign coinineice, people generally contenting themselves with 
^lle produce and nianufac tines of then native country. This great 
])rmco must, therefore, have previously oppressed his vassals to enable 
linn to keep up so grqat an armament , and it is no wonder that it 
dwindhd in succeeding leigns, because it had not that solid aliment, 
tiadi, to nouiish it. • 

'i he success of the Spaniauls m America caused their sliippmg to 
incicasc bevond all tlicir neigbbouis. In tins flourislnng condition, 
they continued foi a great pirt of the long reigns of tlieir Philip II. and 
of oui Eli/ibetb. She had not a fleet able to give then Armada battle 
hci ships, indeed, vvei^ light and nimble ; the Sp.iinsh, ihougli laigci 
and more nuni»^ie)us, were unwieldy, tlieief^)ie, tlie lighter vessels being 
in no dangei ul a chase, fought oi stood aw.iy as they saw occasion 

But tins advantage would not have beej^i sulbcient, if PioMdeiice had 
not Interposed a tempest for the pioleetion of England. The Quun 
knew to what causes she ow^jd hei dangei and her delivciancc, and 
be'came moie atte^itive thin evei to plant colonies m Anurica. Death 
pieventcd hei fioni ciriying her gieat designs into execution, hid 
some of her best and wisest subjects and most gallant seamen bad entered 
so deeply into the plan, .ind laid it so neaily to then hearts, that what 
she intended, m the si element of Virginia was in a good mcasuii 
ellected in the reign ol King James I , though tlie undertaking was .i 
great difficulty upon Ins timorous councils, bec,ause the Spaniards, of 
whom be stood m riCrvilc awe, did* not approve ol it but bis shame, 
with much deb.ite, bau Iv got the better of his fears, and thaf mine ol 
wealth was openecl to Great Britain. This, w^th what else has been 
executed m favour of England^ both on the comment and in the islands 
of that new world, has added such a weight of maritime force to the 
natural strength which we owe to our situation, that we still continue 
to be able by wise management to rule the waves. 

During the seven tecntli century, the Dutch were esteemed the only 
match for the Ejiglish on the seas ; but, as a great part of their strength 
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was merely artlficidl, it subsided, like the hilarity produced by a ino 
mentary stimulus. Commerce, an I that wealth and power which attend 
it, may be either absolutely in tlijj power of a state or empire, con- 
sidered in and by itself, without regard to its neighbours, which we call 
ncitional wealth, power, and commerce ; or they may depend upon 
treaties with other states, or be owing to their connivance, which, ^jro 
temporcy amounts to a tacit *agreemeij^ These latter species may be 
called technical wealth. Such was the fishery of the Dutch, which they 
enjoyed by the inactivity of some of our English Kings ; and this must 
decline of course, if we vigorously support our fisheries of every sort. 
Another branch of their aitificial strength was, that, by the indolence 
of all nations, they were for a time the carriers of the universe; but the 
W'orld has grown wiser, other nations begin to work for themselves, 
and the Netherlanders have sadly found that tint* fund of strength lias also 
failed them. Their only foreign wealth and stiength is, their East India 
trade ; part of this is their own, because the islands lliat produce spic^o 
are in their possession , but when the tv%o former branches shall he cut 
off, they will find that possession every day more and more jiru^anouf* 

France has not the same advantage as Gieat Britain in its situalioiji 
for maritime affairs; that counliy is extended wide vvitliin land, and has 
not the benefit of being penetrated h\ many deep creeks or navigalile 
rivets ; on half its borders it is bounded by tlie C'ontinent, and the 'uiod 
harbours of France are but few tomjiaied uitli the number of oun. 
These reasons of our capacity for constant superioritv over them in 
maritime affairs in g(‘neial served to prevent their increasing in North 
America as fast as we did, and also disabled them, in past wars, fioin 
protecting their colonies uitli a sutlicient force ni that paitof the world. 

It is an observation woitliy theseiious attintion of every Englishman, 
that empire has always followed trade, tiavcllmg, as it were, fiom one 
part of the world to another, as commerce has slutted Us station ; and 
in all countries still growing or dei lining in power in proportion as 
traffic has been encouraged or disregarded. 

Cicero writing to Atticus, saye, “ Qui mare teneat, cum necesse 
potiri.” This is the opinion of a very great man, who had been at the 
head of affairs in a most powerful state above 1700 years ago; and the 
practice of all great princes wlio have lived since that time, and have 
ever designed either to extend their dominions or to render themselves 
considerable to their neighbours, fully proves the ^observation to be 
true. The "Romans, who aspired to nothing less than universal empire, 
while their conquests were confined within the narrow bounds of Italy, 
were so much prejudiced with the notions of a landed interest, that, as 
Livy relates, they thought \i scandalous for a man of fashion to exercise 
any merchandize ; and in cons^uence of that prepossession, they were 
not in a capacity to make any figure by sea, an element little practised 
by them, and less understood. But this notion lasted only till they 
had an opportunity *to look more abroad into the world , then expeiience 
taught them, as they ca.ne to quarrel wiili the Carthaginians, who at 
that time were the great trading people,^ that comnierco was necessary 
to establish the empire ; and that not only their conquests were at an 
end, but the possession of the territories they liad conquered was pre- 
carious, unless they could acquire and secure to themselves the dominion 
of the sea. 

Jf the dominion of the sea is absoliKely necessary Jo a people who 
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aim at empire, of how much greater moment is it to a nation whose 
giandeur, whose wealth, whose very bAig depends upon commerce 
and navigation ' It is with thq, highest rtjpson, therefore, that we ought 
to look upon every wrong done to our tl-ading subjects, and on every 
attempt towards establishing a new man tune powci m Europe, as the 
most fatal, and llierefore the most unpardopaJLde injury to a nation 
whose glory consists in being mistreae of the sea, and whose strength 
1j( s in trade. The nations recorded in history to have been at any time 
])oss(ssed of the empire of the sea have always esteemed a neighbour- 
ing piince’s offering to set up a naval powerrby budding nunc sliijis 
ol war tlian wcie recpusite to stcuif the ti otic of Ins subjects, to be as just 
a foundation of political jealoii^v, as llie laising of new foits upon 4us 
innitiers, Ol the levying of a foimidable army in a time of profound 
juacc , and, lliertfore, tliev have always taken mcasuus either to pre- 
\ cut such attempts, or to destroy them in their birth. This was the 
])TactiCii. of tlie Komans , and this lias been the policy of the Kings of 
Lngl iiul*. • 

It Is «not ai-k cnptv title which the Kgigs of Efigland have always 
id^cn to lliemselves, of b( mg supreme lords and gov(rnois of the ocean 
‘'Uiiounding tin Jlntish slioie, but a right which tin v have constantly 
inaint lined at the expense of n u nu rous fleets In that compact made 
hct\s( ne^ gre.it Ldvvaul 1 and Philip tlic Fair of J ranee, it ipptars 
til It tlie/T u IK h King wis bv him cillcd to an account for piracies 
committed b\ his siil jecls within the Entish sia, and, by that nicmo- 
iiblc' ordinance m ido at Hoistings, in the icign of King John of 
Imgl ind, tlic bononi of the flag. e\cr claimed by the English, is d( cic cd 
to tike plue umveisallv, not birely*as a civility, but as a right to be 
pud (cum dcbila re\crentia) with due dcffunce 

A detail of (ximples to the present junpofec is unnecessary, since 
nolliing IS more known in our English history, than that oui Kings 
hive evu been jealous ot their neighbours making use of anv pretext 
to increase their naval stiengtb , and have accordingly judged it of the 
guatest importance to frustiate such designs, tb^UL’li at the risk of a 
war, for what less did Qiuen I li/abcth risk, when she sent to the 
l 4 ,ncli King, to pioliibit his building any more* ships of war than what 
he then hari, without liei leave first obtained? 'J liis was an instance 
of wisdom and resolution wortliy a prwicess who claimed the soveicignty 
of the sea • 

Cardinal Ricliclicu, who had such extensive views for aggrandizing the 
stale of France, found no way more effectual to promote the povvei of 
the King and the riches of the nation, than to imjirove navigation ; 
and, indeed, there is no other way can brings us jm gold and silver. 
That great statesman shows us vtiy well, in Ins “ Politic il Testament,’ 
the necessity and usefulness ofapowei by sea; and, according to him, 
trade has a necessary dependence upon that maritime po^ver. It was 

♦ The Romans, as soon as they had acquired the sovereignly of the sea, which 
thiy thought not dearly jmrehased with the ^(.ibs ot above seven hundied ships, nn- 
nitdi itely entircd upon measures to prcseive so valuable an acquisition thiy gicw 
wattlitiil over their ni w dominions andwtn soon alarmed by tlic smallest uinbiagtH 
tioin any power that dul but setm to inttiferc with them iii naval affairs. It was 
from these politic il considerations that thiy would not admit the Carth iginiaiis to fit 
out any deets, and that they forbade Antiochus, at that time the greatest king iii the 
Last, to build more than twelve ships of war. 
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upon tlie same principle that Colbert, another great minister in P^iancc, 
protected arts and manufacturfs. There were at tliat time a gieat m iny 
lactors and commissioners frojn foreign traders, but very few merchants 
lie looked upon tocicties or tompinies as the most proper niCtans to 
engage the Fiench to cam on trade b> thc^in selves ; because this is the 
first step by which all lUiiii time nations can cut out their branches ot 
foreign trade , and it is the best way lor all new brandies to be esta- 
blished, as compauK s wid li i/^^rd what private meri will not And, as 
among all the esainph s of (ommeice that are extanf in the se\eral 
parts of the world, liicie I’s none iiehcr or more considerable than that 
ol the East Indies, he diseovlned thereby the importance ol naviyatioii 
and ol long vo\age8, and lu obseived that those vovages wck not only 
indicUions of tlio jiowei of a state, but also an infallible means ol intro- 
ducing plcnU into It \\itli tluse vuws he formtd the I rench List 
Indii Conipanv , he protected il v\itli all liis power, assisted it with Ins 
mom V, and took upon hnnsdl the lieavie‘-t chiigcsof the exficution, 
tiiough he would have no shai( in die piofits of the snect ss. 

In this manner *did tins great miniski encourme tMdeis*(o ajiply 
themselves to maritime commerce, and to hiiiM ships propci for long 
\oyages. The rrcndi East Indi i Coinpanv was not the oidv oiu lu 
formed; he established one foi the We*>t Indies, lor the tridt in the 
Levant, and foi that in the North 'seas He la d himself •' ut foi the 
unpiewemeiit of the old rn'inutaetures, aud established new ones, in fin , 
he gave powerful protection to tuule, arts, ind manufactures, winch he 
]ustlv considered as the most eflectual me nis to increase the pov^cr of 
the king and the iichcs of the Jvingdom M. Colbert li ul llie satis- 
faction to see that liis pains and endeavours were not fruiUiss, lie left 
tiaeh in a flourishing state but afte r him llio fae e of things \cr> niiuli 
changed, comUiercc wa*' in a iiunous condition, and all tlu e sjieiise s 
lie had laid out lor the establidiment ot the List Inehi Coni)) my, and 
what were 1 ud out since Ins lime b} his sueeessois, wcie no lonirei to 
make tint tiade adViintageoiis * now, at ie isg the sujicrsiiuctuie is 
almost (lestr()>td, tlia lavages of wai Ind ne^aily put the fmislimg hand 
to its rum. 

Nangition, which is^ the soul of commerce, procures always a tst 
))iofit to the t.ite. Ihe building of snips, then victualling and ‘^tofes, 
though coiiside lable articles of expense', being laid out williin the stile, 
fuinnli several inli ibiUnts vvilli tlu m ans*'of Irving and enriching 
themselv s It (m))lo\s all tlie inliabitaiits ot the sea coasts, who cm 
hardly be useful in any other wav, and, in want of this navigation, aii 
in a maniiei necessitated to seive in foreign countiiea this is what 
happened vvhenevei* wev gave over our sea trade. 15y losing them we 
sustain a double loss ; our coasts become desolate, our navigation lan- 
guishes, anel that of oui foreign neighbours increases at oui expense. 
J^^rohibitiona^ again si sailors going abroad, that is, out of the country to 
serve another powei, have been found to be useless , they aie boi»i only 
for sailors, the sea is their element, if we do not employ them that 
way ourselves, no prohibitions will prevent thein going elsewhere to 
seek for (inployment. 

The answer given by the Delphic oracle to the Athenians, to fortify 
ihcir city with their wooden walls, to defend themselves against the 
invasion of Xerxes, is an advice which all conquerors have faken to 
themselves, and which Louis XiV. made ube,.ot so successfully, that 
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liib j)ower by sea was become as formidable to tlie English, Dutch, 
and Sjiainardb, as that of his triJindfather l^as weak and contemptible. 

It IS na\igation and comirujrce that fender Great Eritam iich and 
powerful, and have enabled her to ccKinter balance all the poweis of 
Europe, and jet Great Britain is not equal in extent to the half of 
Fiance. It is also navigation and commerce. tJiat made Holland once 
so j)oweiful, thous^h Us dominion then cxtc ndc d only o\ci seven little 
provincf s, which dt not produce the twentieth jiait of wlnit is ncus^ai^ 
to the iidiabit.fntb , and \et they put to sea a piodigious number oi 
ships, and maintained considerable armies bv land 

(jenoa, that formerly, niagnificdif citv, with but a small compass of 
teintoiv, — could she evei have been in a condition to support so nniiij 
A ais had it not been for the riches that (ommerce and navjjraiion had 
jx 01 ur( d her In what vabt*(\ptnse w<is she not eng.ii^ed for many 
ag( b, to K sibt the \ei etians, and ollur people inltaU, to whom liei 
piosprrlty i»ave unilnai^e * Jlow many seditionb at home anion/st Iier 
iiihabitriiit ' flow many tii nulls «nd commotions ixcitcd by tliobc 
1 imous ianies»ol Guelplis an I Ghibelmcb^ IJow ifiuch must all tlii'se 
hi\e cost hci ' AVhit\abt expanses was bhe not jiut to by the then 
It 1)1 lhous*Corsica * She flouiished lone, alter all, and al ounded with 
evt i V tliiiiL’', while, at tlie sann tune, she liad no othei icsource but 
iiom coii^eice. 

Tli(.>l^irit and tendency of all the livvs which have l)t(n made in 
1 elation to the navigation of tin se kingdonib clenly bhow that the 
jirincipal view «ukI aim of thev ]( giblatuu Ims ( ver been to inciea^e and 
encourage JSiitish shipping and Bntibh navigation It is, thticfoie, 
Kquisite to maintain oui vAoiited buptiiorilv as a maiitmic jiower, and 
inoK c sp( daily at this junctuie, whtnan imiveisal spiiit ind unconi- 
nion ardour loi improving tiade, navigation and naval strength, prevails 
throughout Luiopc Trade, bv the constitution of our country, both 
with lespcct to its public and ])ii\ ate, its ancient and modLin,Jtb gdicial 
and ])aiticnlar laws, is ceitainly no deguulation wliaUven , and it m iv 
with strict tiutli be afhrmtd, that comnierce is tbit done b\ which oui 
nation suppoits its head, and lenders us of tl it const (jiicnce vAe die with 
fo !4 ign powers. Tire Biitish flag floats tiiijinpliant tlnoughoul the 
whole surface of the wateiy clcincutto [uotcct oiu comnicicc, and woe 
to ill it pover that would attenpt t» siillj its cliaiactei oi destroy its 
influence ’ * 

Biitain, in fine, has nothing to sujipoit her hut her conimeice On 
our foreign trade, not on our wealth, but on our mcrcintili navigation, 
must depend, and on that navigation oui naval stungth, the gloij and 
security of our countrN To mtichanlb thcA, lawdeel ge ntlLnnm die* 
indebted for tlieii splendour. Conmurce more than tie l)les the value 
of solid property, and is the entiie siip]»ort of the iniagmai\. In short, 
everything dear and valifable to us in scKiety depends 114)011 it. O^i 
climate, it is true, is so temperate^ and our soil so liuitful, that food and 
raiment can hardly be ever wanting to the industrious or estated natives, 
but our dignity, ponfp, poweT, and w<*iglit would be very little melted 
without foieign traffic , anel shouhl that pait of it which we have, 
through war, get into the hands of our enemies, it is much to be feared, 
from the present system of Euroj)ean politics, that not only our liberty, 
but the independency also of most other nations would be lost. 
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FROM TXIE RE^illNJSCENCEbtOF A SUBALTERN. 


No. XX. 

The execution of Uia priest Lopez, nai rated in my last “ Reminis- 
cence,*’ was followed by many arrests. In eight days no fewer than 
149 persons were thrown into prison , some on goo 1 grounds, others on 
trivial circumstances, and many on the charge alone of having held 
employment under the late government The consequence of this ill- 
judged severity was, tint all those who escaped arrest in the first buist 
tyranny piactiscd by the local authorities, fled from Madrid, and 
scarcely a family was lo be found that had not to lament the loss of 
some individual belonging lo it, either by flight or imprisonment, and 
had the siege of Rurgos been successful, and tlie French troop*^ druen 
to Pampeluna, which would have been the natural usult, a“tiagical 
scene would have been enacted, onlv at Madrid, but thioughout the 
whole ol Spam. \ ct all the time nothing but forgiveness forUhe pasl, 
and promises lor the futuie, weic to be lieaid of — except the daily and 
nightly imjiribonments that look place ’ 

Two cNcnings after the execution of Lopez, 1 met a number of Spa- 
niards at the house of my patron, Don Miguel dTnza, whonhad himsclt 
been an engineer m the emplojment of the late king Charles iiV, dif- 
ferent topics, as a mattei of course, were discussed, the siegtsof Ro- 
drigo and Badajoz, the battle of balaman a, and the triumphant entr) of 
our troops into the capital of 'spam. Most of the party spemeJ well me lined 
towards us, and towards the king we jnoelaimed, 1 erdinaiul VII , hut 
there was little tonfidenee amongst the party themselves, and there 
were some who would, if they dared, hive spoken in favour of the 
Ircnch. One old Donna, m ])articular, was rcVlher severe in her obser- 
vations on the dress of the British oflicers, and remarked, that not one 
in fifty of them could speak French AVhelher it was that she was 
piqued at my paying i much attention to a lady who sat near hci, or that 
she wished to display her wit at my expense, I being nearer to her than 
any other Englishman,^! can’t say, but she turned round, and asked if I 
spoke the Fiench language I replied, that I understood it toleiahly, but 
that I spoke it but indilTerently. I thought so,” was her reply , “ I 
knew by that young fellow’s appearance he was a booby (yoO»” baid she, 
addressing one of her friends. This she spoke in the very worst French 
that ever came from the mouth of a Bastan peasant, I was determined 
to have my revenge. I mustered up all my resolution, made a rapid 
?<?pa99C7 of all I Ijdd ftver learned of French grammar, and took the 
first opportunity thafpresented itself to attack her. In a word, I com- 
pletely out-talked her, out-spoke her, and out-aowed her in the esti- 
mation of li^r friends , and she who had been so shoit a time before the 
“ leader of the opposition,” was mum for the remainder of the evening. 
Harmony was once more restored, and we were beginning to forget the 
bickerings that party feeling had introduced amongst us, when a violent 
knocking at the door from the street threw the company into consterna- 
tion and dismay. Every one looked confounded , some were for barring 
tlie dooi, others wished to escape, but this was easier said than done, 
for m front stood the police agents (for it was them, and none other), and 
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in the rear — if rear it could be called — was nothing but a pile of build- 
ings, to the full as lofty as the house wq Jnhabited. ** What is to be 
clone was a demand much easiei made tian answered , though in fact 
the proper and only reply to bfi made wat — “ Open the door, and see 
ivAo the gentlemen are logking after.” Several persons, who Jiad 
nothing to dread, loudly called out for this proceeding, but it vvas far 
from palatable to the majority of the company. ‘ It was idle, however, 
to talk, and, in fine, the massive door was heard to creak on its lusty 
hinges. At the same moment, six ill^looking fellows entered iht 
saloon, and having taken a hasty but scrutinizing survey of the com]) my, 
seized the son-in law of my pation.and rudely earned him away fealu- 
rio de Padilla was the name of this gentleman, and his only crime \,as 
ih It of holding the situation of Juiz de Ton, under the government ‘of 
King Joseph Nothing could be moic unjust oi impolitic than this 
arrest it wa*^, however, idle to reason so with the police agents , Saturio 
was tal^n oil to the Fort of La China, and thrown into a dungeon, 
without bed, or any other comfort which a gentleman of Ins rank miglit 
have expected At an eirly hour thh following movnng I was awoke 
by Ins faiher-in-law, the v nerable Don Mi|juel de Toiza , he bf ggeJ of 
me to allow my servant to convey some bedding to him which 1 not 
only eon^nted to do, but at the entreaties of Ins d lughtei, Donn i 
Maria Ignatia de Torza, (whose sister was marriel to Padilla, and wlio, 
by the vvas one of the most beautiful women in M idiid,) went to 
llic priron myself All entreaties to allow us to see the prisoner were 
vam, and had it not been foi the kindness of Colonel Manncis of the 
74tlj, who was the Governor of the Port, we should not have been 
allowed to send even a cliange of lincii to this gentlemin 

A week passed away, and no tidings were he ird of Padilla , and ins 
fi lends fearing that he miglit be made away with, became extremely 
uneasy Without mentioning my intention, 1 waited upon Colonel 
Mmners, who was much inteiested in ln& behalf, when I told him the 
cireumst inces , and owing to Ins intercession, I had the Inpjnness of 
seeing my fiiend Don Siturio at liberty the diy but one following I 
need scireely say tliat this exploit of mine, for sb my Spanish liiends 
termed it, riised me considerably in the estimation of the hdies, and all 
oFfiiem, my old formidable antagonist not excefSted, were lavish in then 
pi aiscs of my conduct Nothing but balls, concerts, and p to llie 
theatre, and the Prado, vyjre though? of, until tlie announcement in the 
newspapers, and the never ceasing cries of affiihe venders in the stitt‘1*', 
that the bull-fights were to take place, put a stop to all tliougliLs on 
any other but this, to a Spaniard at least, momentous affiii 

This national amusement is of so old a standing, and has been so 
often related in novels and romances, that a dcsfcnpuon of it may, in the 
present day, be thought ill-timcd , but as many of my leaders may have 
never thrown their eye ov^r such works-rwhich, to say the truth, give 
but an imperfect outline of these combats — I shall, as far "as my rec#*- 
lection will permit, detail the paiticulars of the day’# fighting I wit- 
nessed at the Plaza los Toros , as also the manner in which those 
animals are bred and trained, belorfe u can be ascertained by then 
owners how far they will justify the expectations held by them of then 
probable success in their dthiit before a Madiid audience, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, before the eye of the bulk of the population of that city. 
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So soon as those bulls winch, from their pedigree, are thought to be 
worthy of entering the public lists fur fame, attain the age of one year, 
they are collected together b\ the breeder, who invites his friends to be 
present at the trial. The fate of the buH is decided in a shoit time ; he 
is either destined for the plough, the butcher, or the matador. To attain 
the chance of dying so honourable a death as by the hands of the latter, 
lie must attack a horseman, aimed with a long spear, twice, bearing its 
point on his neck or shoulder, before Ins pretensions to figure at the 
amphitheatre can be admitted r and it is really astonishing that animals 
so young possess such chring, but such is the fact, nevertheless. Tiic 
bull who thus “ passes muster,’* is destined for tlie long Toledo blade ot 
the matador , those who hang back, lor the pbugliman’s rivo stick, oi 
ihS butcher’s kniie Poor devils ’ — if they knew but all, it is — as regards 
the two latter at least — but “ hang choice’ between them , and for that 
matter, they have a better life than he tint falls to the lot ol the plough- 
man. We soldicis of the i^cninsula used to sa^, “ A short life and a 
merry one,” so say, oi think, I suppose, the fnignicioiis bulls," and so 
siy 1 , so say tlie v^teians who are‘'now going out to this same Spam, to 
figlit for the Spanish Queen , so sa\ the young men wlio haVe nevci 
“ smelt powder,” and are going out likewi'^c , so say the old ])tnsioned 
soldiers, and so say the raw recruits All, one ind all, are arriccl on 
by the destiny marked out for tin m, and thougli we sometimes mcrA’e 
“ bulls,” wc nevertheksb follow our destinv as they do Pllf as I am 
going to wiile a cli ipUr on ‘ bulls,” or bull- fights at least, I mu t go on 
regularly, least I should write ^xpaqi of bulls I 

Those* animals destined for llu ainphitneatie on the day J am speak- 
ing of were eonducled from the wilds tht> weie brought up in, ind, 
amidst a number of oxen and cows, were, on the evening previous to the 
(lis])l ly of the following div, within a league of Madiid It was elcemul 
iiere‘'8ai\ to confine them as short a time as jiossihle^ in order that then 
spirit might not be broken 7 iieie vvxs something extre me ly exciting in 
this scene , fora numbe^r of gentlemen on horseback, irmed with spcir, 
went out to witness the shutting in of the bulls They were followed by 
the greater part of tlfe* mob of Madrid, and tin bulls became so wdd at 
the novel scene, that two of the most swage* rushed among the crowd, 
and killed an old man, a shoemaker, and dieadfully wounded two woilien 
\et this, so far from being a warning to the rest, seemed to stimul ite 
others to the risk which they madly courted I saw one fellow, cer- 
tainly in a state ot intoxication, lun forward and take a bull by tlie horns. 
He was tossed in the an, and fairly caught again by the infuiiated 
brute, who had him placed in a sitting ])osition on his head Some of 
the boldest among the vast crowd ran forward to extricate him, which 
was affected by medhs 6f cloaks tin own over the hull’s fice. Tlie man, 
to the astonishment of all, escaped unhurt, and was about to attack the 
bull again, but was restrained by his friends My man servant, Dan 
C irsons, who^p I have more than once introduced to niv readers, was on 
the spot, and seeing the fool-hardiness of the Spaniard, attempted to ex- 
postulate with him, but Dan either speaking the Castilian language im- 
perfectly, or the fellow being so drfmk that he could not or would not take 
his council, turned away, and was about to break from his friends, when 
Dan quickly walked up to him, and seizing him by the collar, thus 
addrc$8ed him 
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“ Honey, now ! will ye be quiet now ; can't you be aisy, and don't be 
afthui^frettin' your poor ould mother there. See what a takin' she's in 
at your manner of niibconductiiig yourseli; you ought to know betheri 
before so many jontleinen, liow>to bemana yourself; and that baste of a 
bull gave you enough already to put a start in your poor ouJd mother. 
And I tell you, my boy, iv ^ou get on w<th any more ov your anticks 
you'll be mighty apt to get the making of a born-spoon in jour !” 

The delivery of Dan’s advice caused much amusement, not only to 
those whonnrdcrbtood him, but also to tl^ose who did not ; but when he 
came to the encl of it, — when he pointed to thj bull'b horns, the iielher- 
end of the Spaniard, and to his own me^s-spoon, made of horn, which 
he fortunately had in lii^ pocket, and which he held up by way of illus- 
tration, the roars of laughter were astounding, and the allusion was 
iiglit well understood by the crowd. The bulls were soon got in, the 
Spaniard took Dan’s counsel/ and Dan himsell walked away with Ins 
blioulders at least an inch liighci than he ever earned them before ; and 
though’^ie unquestionably owed the success of tlie hit he liad made to his 
horn-spoon, he by no means con^^ulepcd hiinself a B])ooney ! 

The ikimbei*ot bulls destined for the spmts of the 'morrow was nine ; 
those \ ’ere shut into a small coint-jard, divided by paititions, with a 
bluice-gat^ attached to each ; by tins means tlic bulls were got one by 
one into tlieir lesjiective cells, wheic they were lodged ior tbe night. 

A dit^^los loros, or bull-day, at Madrid, is an event of such im- 
))ortanirthat all business is at a stand still: juuiig and old, female as 
well as male, arc, one and all, tngiossed by tins all-powerlul amuse- 
ment, and as the hour approijchcs for the ojicning of the amjdiitlicatre, 
the stieets ,of the city are nearly iniyass.ible from the vast and dense 
mass winch thiong them, all bending their sU'ps towards the Plaza de 
los 'Loros. The spirits too of the multitude aie wound-up to the highest 
j)itch of enthusiasm, and it is by no means sale to walk the suburbs on 
these occasions. 

So early as ten in the morning the doors of the amphitheatre were 
thrown open for tlie admittance of those who had tickets of admission 
to witness the final ariaiigcment of tlie bulls picv*ous to llieir appear- 
ance on the stage. This pait of the ceiemony consists in arranging a 
b«.*ch of ribbons, called tbe devi\a, tied to a picPLO of barbed iron, which 
IS fastened "in tlie neck of the bull. Tins is meant iQ distinguish the 
bleed of the animal^ something like the colours worn by our jockeys at 
the difierent race- coursesr which denote to whom sucli and such a horse 
belongs. # 

The clearing of the amphitlicatie, where a vast number of pgeple 
remain up to the last moment, is consideied a part ol the c^nbition, 
and IS termed el despejo. Some hundreds of^olcheis are on duty to 
perform this ceremony : they enter at one of the two great gates in a 
solid body, and, debouching to the light and left, perform a variety of 
evolutions, which, while it attracts and amuses the multitode, gams l]j|e 
object in view — their dispersion. The aiena is thus^ cleared by this 
ruse mUitaire y a splendid band of music, playing inspiring national 
airs, heightens the effect ; every countenance is gay ; and the ground 
once cleared, the gates are shut. Tlie soldiers then perform a few evo- 
lutions, which are meant as a sort of peace-offering to those who have 
been ejected from the circus, and immediately afterwards retire behind 
the pahsadoes. 
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TouccoiDplisli what I have described occupied three hours and a half, 
tiliat i^to say, from *ten o’clock until half-past one. At that liour all 
>va8 in readiness ; nine niagiificont btills were prepared for the fight; 
find tWe picadolres, bandai-illeros, and matadorcs, were equally ready and 
equally anxious to enter tlie lists, with their formidable antagonists. 
The amphitheatre was filled almpst to sutfgqation ; all the rank and 
beauty of Madrid were •hare congregated together, and the arrival ol 
Lord Wellington was looked for with breathless expectation. The bom 
named for the commencement of the combats was tfwo ; it now wanU d 
twenty minutes of the time, and every minute was counted over ii^ aulul 
jsuspen^ until thai arrival of the Commander-in-Chief of the Bniisli 
Army should bc^hnneunefed. True to his appoir^tment, Lord Wellington 
reached tha- Plaza de los Toros at two o’clock precisely. A shout ot 
a])probation from without announced the fact, and his appearance in 
the royal box was hailed by a tliundei of applause. Ho wore tin* 
imifonniof a Spanish general o/Iicei, and was attended by a nuir.eious 
staff of British, Spanish, and Portuguese o/Iicers. The wliole a^senihlv 
stood ojp to grett liini on Ins arrival, and the different bands o( bull- 
fighteis, according to their precedence in lank, passed bef'oro him m 
turn. Tliey were as follows * — 

First, the banderlllcros, in nimjjber twent\, dressed in scarlc^ and bine 
(lonks, silk breeches and stockings, their hair clubbftd like the soldn is 
of Napoleon's guard, advanced in a Imc across the awna,\vjd made 
their bow in front of the ho\ occupied by Lord Wellington. 4 'riio^'C 
were fdllovsed by the twoi mutadoics attended by tlieir assistants, tin n 
Came the picadoies on horseback, wc^iriUj^ brown jackets trimmed with 
bilver laec and adorncdpvitli a piofusionot siKer buttons Their panta- 
loons wareol buffalo leather,' extrinady v\uk‘ and stuffed with a (piantity 
of cotton whieli'*^ resists the bull’s boms, their hats^^\ere large, tiul 
under the chm, and tinned up in the fioiil, a plume of featlims out- 
loppcll! Ih*** ]iat, and tlieir hjfpeaiance altogctlier was o( a very imposing 
natrtre. A pik^, six fuet in length, wilhNi ya'kc at tlie end not mure 
than three 111 ehus lon^, was all tlu y had to defend themselves ag.unst 
the despe^atO fury of vhe bull. So soon as tins pait of tlie ceremony 
finished, tlie^tiuyipids sounded, the two large gaK^s weie again throw .1 
open, and life thicc clasocs of cofhbatanls (putted the arena; the 
men by^llic gat%to the rig those on fOot by tlie one opjiosite to it. 

The amphitheatre of Madrid, I’orltkps the finest in the woild, is ca- 
*pable of #ccom«|^0(lating twenty thousand spodalors.* The seats in tlie pit 
and gallery dke one above the other likc\)ur Opera-lioiise. The gal- 
llrt Is flaiiked on each side by boxes, wheie tliose who wish to laJvc a 
mcjl’e (^ant view of tlie combat pan sit vvitH ease and safety ; hut the 

g reater portion of tlie rspe^tartors, young ladies as well as gentlemen, 
lf0F,^ik®^<.our play--going critics, the lower teats, as being best suiti*d 
tO'^tve ll^eteia nearer view qf those torrifiq* but Certainly most exdt- 
This ■'tkw, protected I>y a strong palisade, or fence, 
si;x' a space twenty Teel wide between it and the 
first tior, is tionsidcrcd a sufficicnt^dcfence against' most bulls, but U> 
giiard agamst accHlent tliere arc seve^ral doors which open ffoin this 
S])ace intojtlm ciicus, as a ingh-mettled bull will not be stopjjed in his 
pursuit by tliis banicr. We looked upon this as an exaggeration, and 
did not credit it, but the sequel of the day’s fighting proved that we 
^ere in error,, audn^that the precaution was one of absolute necessity. 
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The ceremony of giving the key of llie toril, or buirs cell, having 
been finished, the trupipets again sou|ided, the doors were flung open, 
and the two picadores entered the arena hy separate gates; tneir 
attendants on foot, unarmed, and unnrjtccted, except by a cloak which 
is rolled in a coil round the left arm, follovved close after the horses, 
and the interest which those preparations excited was so intense, that 
a pin might have been heard had it fallen in any part of the amphi- 
theatre. But when the door of the bull’s den was thrown open, and 
the animal himself, like a roused tiger, burst into the arena, a shout 
arose that resembled more a thunder-clajJ than the voices of human 
beings, and there were some who feared tha; the building would fall, so 
great was the shock. • 

The bull, unused as be was to such a scene, was no way sliook or 
daunted ; be threw a riipid^nd ferocious glance at the vast crowd, but 
in a second one of the horsemen caught bis eye. ,.Rushing onward 
with des})eration, be was met by bis cool and scientific adversary, but 
althougli the point of the lance was w'ell directed and took efrect in the 
biilfs neckj^t was not of sufficient weight to throw him back, and he 
turned on the picador before he was again iu an attitude to receive liiiiu 
Seeing the advantage lie had thus gamed, the bull si'emed rcbolved to 
make fhe most of it, and by one desperate effort raised horse and rider 
from die ground ; but the force of his attack was so grc'at that lie fell 
forWj^*5^i*, and the spearman, his horse, and the infurialed bull tumbled 
in o'nc mingled group in the centre of the arena, which vfSi^ covered 
with the hlood of tlie horse. The sight was a teirific qne. The horse 
in the agonies of death, liis bowels litcvnlly’toni out, lay on the man ; 
the hull stood over both, Iraniplin^ and goring the. dying horse; the 
baiKlorilleros in vain ^ exerted themselves by loud shouts and vvaving 
their Hags to attract the attention of the bull, w Idle the spectators m 
llie j)it, boxes, and gallery, rent the air With thunders of applaiuse. At 
lengtji tlie men w’illi the (Jags suScceded in drawing off the bull, wlio 
was met by the other picador, and tlie cavafier who had sustained de- 
feat extricated himself from under the dead lyjrse, and rc-mounted a 
fresh one. 

Tlie courage of the bull remained unhroksii, but his impetuosity was 
checked^ and be paused for a inomeiil to take breath, lie then made 
a rush at the other liorseman, bpt \vas cleverly met by Ins spear and 
fairly turned off. Tlu» defeat but increas'd Ins fury, and lie attacked 
the spearmen five successive limes ; m four of them .J^e was worsted, 
but Ins last effort against his first opponent was crowned vyith success. 
’Jlie spear of the picador snapped in tw^o, half of tiie shaft remained in 
Ids hand, and lie and his horse were thus-'left lo^he mercy Uf the bgll, 
who galloped forward and killed the horse on the spot; the picador had 
one of his legs broken. The trumpets sounded, the o^ier horseii^an 
retired, and the disabled man was carried from the Uoot^y arena ‘amidst 
the shouts of the spectators, while the bull remained sole master of the 
battle-field, ^awaiting with impatience any fresh atftick tjiat might be 
directed against"* him. The trumpets again sounded and the banderil- 
leros entered the circus. 

The banderrB^i!^‘»|ndece pf cane two feet loiag, at the end of which 
is a barbed dart flag ; it is ornnmentud with festooned ribbons 

of varied and gay colours. The men hold one of these in each iiand, 
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and the group of fighters encompass the bull in a circle. He may make 
choice of any one of the luimbere and the man so selected and attacked 
is bound to meet him. The fighter so marked out, runs headlong at 
the bull, and stopping for an uUtant to await the attack and measure 
Ins distance, plunges llie two darts into the neck of the bull, making a 
vault or kind of somerset .o\cr the head of the animal. The man who 
fails to accomplish this is m a perilous state, and has nothing to depend 
upon for safety but great swiftness, great presence of mind, and great 
activity ; for the bull follows him with extraordinary speed, and at one 
time was so near one of the flag-men that his horns touched him as he 
vaulted over the palisadoes. Tiicre weie many who said the man owed 
his safety to having phiced his feet on the bull’s head , but although he 
was certainly very close to him, I will not take u])on m3 self to say 
whether he did so or not. At the close of this part of the fight six men 
advanced with darts prepared with a sort of fire-work inside, something 
like what are called ‘‘ Koman candles.” These clails are so arre.nged 
that by the pressure attendant on forc.',ng them into the hull’s neck, they 
attain a sufficient forefe to rcacKthe combustible matter inside the, cane, 
which explodes in regular order. Tlie poor animal becomes more or 
less stupified ; his former efforts against the pike an<l flagmen were 
sufficient in tliemsclves to weaken his strength and subdue his c( 5 uiage, 
but tins last mode of atfick did more than all the rest put ♦pfjether. 
Worn down by fatigue, luiiassed bv so many difierent and foriii lable 
opponents, bis neck streaming with blood, and pierced by numeious 
darts which still adhered to him, his faculties impaiied by the stunning 
noise of llie firewoiks, his head enveloped m one continued blaze, was 
enough to damp the coinage of any beast, no matter bow brtue or 
ferocious ; but on him it seemed to have but little effect— except from 
the fatigue of his own exertions Ills coinage was still the same, and 
when the iiumpcts sounded for the third time, and llie flagmen left tlie 
arena, the gallant biute looked about undismayed as before. IJewas 
not long kept in suspense The matador entered, flung ofl his cloak, 
and approached tlie buV with a quick step and feailess bearing; in liis 
left band he held a shoit poll, upon whicli was lolled a nanow piece of 
cloth, winch hung like a flag at the end of it, and 111 his riglita sword/^f, 
great length and breadtli. The moment he placed himscff before the 
bull he held out the flag, winch m a.^;reat degree screened him from Ins 
view, but the Ingh-metlipd aniniAl rusliecl lorwaid, and was near killing 
him at the first onset. A shout fiom the audience inspired both the' 
matador and the bull ; tlie latter made another and last effort against 
the matador — the riisii was fatal — he tumbled on the svvoul, which 
passing through his body,, came out at the Inp — and he fell dead at the 
feet of the victor. 

The uproarious applause which followed might be termed awful. The 
amphitheatre ^hook as if an earthcjuake had visited us. Four mules 
beautifully harnessed, with a bar and crook attaclied to the truces, 
entered at a gallop ; the crook was fixed to the bull’s neck, the mules 
passed across the arena at a rapid pace, the galeae were thrown open, 
mules, drivers, and bull clisappeaied in a twinkling; the trumpets again 
Bounded, and a fresh bull bounded into the middle of the arena. 


(Tu be coatiuued.) 
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IKAVES IROM M\ LOG-BO JK — MY SECOND TRIP. 

BY 1 1 tXXBI E ^JHLMMLTT, V M 

And back I fltw to its billowy biei^t ” — 7 he Sen. 

No 

My ldst4eft me ashore at Madias and in tlie dark of tlic e\onin£^, oi 
rather niatuier iii^hl, cntciin£v the tavern*pointed out b\ in\ oM triend 
Jenninos fiom wliom 1 liul •just partxd 'Ihe whole jdacc was well 
liqhUd up, and llieie w.as an air of liwuiv and f as( that has sinf»e been 
aimed ai bv our cip^ar divans in England, but theie wants the open 
windows, tlie V( landahs, iJie lic^lit airy ntatness in the toi/f (n\pmb/i 
of tlip Jattor to Iniifr them any thint^ near the foimei 'ilie room we 
ent led was up a fliaht of staiis, and the windows lookinor out towards 
the ocean, which wss lollin^ Ps niiphtv wa\cs upon tin bcich with 
nevr*'-ceasin" roir, and the white spirklinti^ foftm ^littcn d with phos- 
phorescent gems, that sttiiied like a chaplet of diamonds above the dark 
blue waves The biec/e w is blowing eh lightfully cool, and the pun- 
kahs that were susjiendcd across the apaitincnt were consequently at 
reso At one estreme of the looin sit scveril oflictrsol the army, 
nio<»ffv arrayed in lound scailct ]Kkets loose 1) thrown open, with 
diminutive ep uilcttes on the shoulder, and snovv-vvhilc waistcoats and 
trowseis Two of them ippeared to be old stivers, and one especi illy 
give indications, bj liis ic 1 and c irbiinchd nose, that lie was troubled 
with a besetting sin, indeed the* whole of his countenance was per- 
fectly vinous, dflorcling an illustialion of the south side of Madeira 
At the othei extreme of the room weie ahcnit an tquil number of n ivil 
OiTicers in then neat ai d simple unifoirn of blue and white And luie, 
with old kelings and old n colic ctions steihng upon me, I cannot refiain 
fiom e\])resMii(r ic giet, tint the firings in v\liieh oiii gillaiit heroes 
fought sliould be chiiigcd for the colour a un an never liked No- 
lliiiig ( vei looked so fill md beuitiful as the hi} lipcilcs and tlicre 
was no other service m the world lint pr'»smiied to wen them The 
Aankcrt aimed at it because thiy vvishc I to emulele our gillant de- 
fenders even lu dicss, and man} tot tlu in had bee n educate d m Driiish 
ships of Wcai, iiul lootving up with jcilous eves to Knglincl as the i m- 
piess ol the Oce in, they chose to assume tlu InhilimeiUs of her naval 
subjects under the* hope of i ivallirig the ir cl uing dee els — But 

A tidi of sonow oti mj sj int iiish d 
W hell fii'tt J ht lid flit white 1 iptl) s h»(l blush d ' ’ 

I may be wiong, I do not even jmtend to be light, but individually 
I cannot think tlie chang of hue one gf citlici mcossil} or polic}, but 
mavlnp by-anel-ln our maiiilo]) men will we ii long to^s with skj^-bliic 
knce-biec dies and bucllcs However, come wl^^t may, J do hope, 
most feivently hope, lliat liighsh he irts will rein iin true to tlicir coun- 
try, and the proud flag ol J iigland ever retain its j re-eminence and 
Bupitmacy wbether blue, wlnte, oi reel An^^()ng‘^t llie naval pirty 
above mentioned was a heiitenint of the thorough old school, with a 
well-bronzed face, a pair of ciojack c}es — no, not a pair, lor they weie 
ceiUinly odd ones, and 1 am confident their fellows could not be found 

2 K 2 
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— a large black patch decorated one cheek to cover a cicatrice oi a 
severe wound, and a remarkably fine head of hair appeared over all. 

Pascoe and myself took np a middle station beneatli the centre pun- 
kah, and our position permitted usio hear the conversation (carried on 
in a high tone) at both ends of the room. 

“ We’ve had a narrow escape this night,” said my companion, “ and 
it was fortunate, Griimmett, that your friend came in so opportunely to 
our rescue, or we might have been offered up as savoury morsels to 
that hideous monstrosity. How true it is ‘ man makes a god and wor- 
sliips him,* though tlje commandment wouldn’t be much stretched as 
it respects that liorrible deformity, for it certainly resembles nothing in 
the heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, nor in the waters under 
the earth. Put if not particularly and unjileasanlly impertinent, may I 
be allowed to ask wlio the sodger-officcr is 

I did not feel myself exactl) entitled to enter into explanations with my 
messmate relative to tlie circumstances under which I had first known 
Jennings, and therefore I iiesitated to reply ; but still, as Pascoc was 
entitled to my confidence on account of our friendship as walcli-mates, 
I determined to give him a goneriil outline of his histoiy ; hut just as 1 
was going to speak our attention was drawn entirely from the subject 
by a sallovv-complexioned officer, at the army-end of the room, exclaim- 
ing loudly, — “ You’re riglit, Mac — the effluvia is most unplesxs^nt — it 
reminds me of that dog-hole of a cabin in that (‘ursed Indiarnan in\»hich 
I was most unfoitunateiy pent up on my passage out — it certainly is tai* 
and bilge water, and seems to come from the. other end of the room !’* 

Pascoe reildencd up at what was evidently intended for an insult, and 
he turned in an impassioned manner to lesent it, but before he could 
give utterance to his words the swivel-eyed lieutenant at the naval end, 
addressing a brother officer, remarked in an equally elevated voice, — 

“ D It, Robinson, this is scarcely to he borne . the smell is indeed 

so powerful, that it makes, one tlnnk of a red-hot place, whose name 
must not he breathed to cars ]>olite,” glancing i»hly at the scailet 
jackets. “ What tlie devil can it be, Robinson ! Egad, 1 have it — ilie 
troops in the fort are most of them Scotch, and the) have been afflicted 
for some lime past with a certain peculiarly national cutaneous disease o 
and this stench arises,” curling up his nose as he again loOkeih towards 
the army end, — “ I am certain it is sulphur — yes, it is infernal brim- 
stone ! ” ’ 

“ Here’s some sport going on,” observed Pascoe in an under tone 
to me. “ It liappens that neitlier of the services liave liad any thing to 
do lately with an enemy, so to keep their hands in they’ve got to cross 
purposes, and wrangle,. with each other. Mind your helm, Grummett, 
and we shall come in for a bit of by-play presently. Riimstone, ch i 
Ave, aye, they’re well matched messmate, any how, for there’s brim- 
stone at botli ends. They’ve been at it before we came in, and now 
go it, my lads, hit your hardest.” 

” In what ship uid you come out V* inquired he of the carbuncled 
nose at the army end, lolling backward in one chair, *his legs in another, 
and his arm carelessly thrown over the back of a tliird, his hand with 
equal negligence sustaining a white cambric handkerchief ; — “ for my 
own part,” he continued, “ I would rather die in India than herd again 
with such rope-yarns and pig-tails as are to be found even in vtosels 
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ot war.” Here his handkercliief fell jfrom his hold to the floor, and 
without waiting for the gambooge-visaged gentleman to answer, he 
exclaimed, — ** Boy, boy’** A milci and placid-looking Asiatic youth 
advanced towards him w’tli a salaam. — Here, boy, pick up my hand- 
kerchief.” 

Ees, Sahib,” replied the youth, complying with the mandate, and 
lespectfully taking up the required article which the officer himself might 
hi\e Lasilyj-edclied, with only the trouble of diopping his arm from its 
iccutnbent position. • 

“ Ilde, boy’” shouted tha lieutenant of the cross-siglited vision 
from tin other extreme of the room, and again the “ Ee% Saliih,’* was 
jepeated as the reti eating Asiatic turned towards llie individual who 
t lilt d him ‘‘ Here, hoy j’* continued he of the arute-angled optics, 
holding out a nev\ band ini, — ht re, boy, (ome and blow niy nose *’ 

A roll of laughter lioin the ocean-heioes followed thi'N order, m 
whit h Pascoe and myself jciivd most heartily, and the meek child of 
servitude apjiioaclied to obey, hut was diverted troni his purpose by my 
comp inion, who wiili stentorian lungs sung out — “'iou boy and 
the Asiilic immediately, with ready desire to phase, turned shoit 
roumh tow lids us witli his “ Ees, Sahib ” “ Go to White’s in Fleet- 

sti aid fetch me a lobstei,** ordcied Pascoc , “ I should like the 
ciiv\ j £01 supper, or peril ij)s you may get one ncaier,” boldly looking 
at t j( ainiy air 

J he youth, not comprehending what was said to him, stood still, 
wiiilst another liugh buist from the navy department, and the army 
oflicti with the yciloivjaring Meicd , — “ Insufferable insolence ’ but 
It IS excusable, mountebinks never travel without then monkey. Boy, 
you hid belter ask the littio gentleman whether he will have it raw or 
cooked *’ 

“ Will Sihib jdease to hah him raw or cooked'^* inquired the youth, 
willing to oblige every one, 

* Oil, cooked, most certainly,* returned my companion, “ I like 
lobsters well done , I geiiei illy diess tbein myself with plenty of vine- 
g ii and })epper tor s nice , and, boy, sec l|iat it is boiled to Us right 
colour -r-kec p that geutleniau’s nose in your eye and you will know the 

proiKi tint in a moinc nt, a brigh^ruby red ’ 

“ D ’** utteiecl the pt ison alluded to, and slai ting up from his 

chair. “ Piav, "^ir, how dare you take iibeities with niy nose or any 
part of my person 

“ 1 did not toueli your no'^e,** returned Pascoe, quietly retaining his 
scat, “ I merely mentioned u by way of illustiapon ’* 

“ A tovst, a toast’’ excliiined the doiiole sighted lieutenant at the 
navy end, also rising, “ lill, messmates, fill ’—here’s to the president 
of the nose club ’” • * 

A movement immediilcly took place amongst the officers <Jf the 
army, and they advinced towauls the middle of tke room, and almost 
at the same momuit the navy gcnjls followed the example, so that they 
met half- vva>, Pascoe and myself Remaining stationary. Angry looks 
and muimuiings of strife were bandied to-and-fro, but the language was 
too confused to be clc arly understood, though the terms used were of 
iha^- characlci aa to convey liieir precise meaning , and now they were 
on their feet U was very evident that nearly the whole of both pai ties 
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had taken quite sufficient to inakeLtliem erratic in their motions. Pis- 
tols and binall swords were loudly talked of, clenched fists were half- 
raised, the nose of the soldier an^ the eyes of the seaman were freely 
commented upon, and the fracas seemed to be gaining a very pretty 
position for a fight, when a midshipman of the navy entered, and, walk- 
ing up to tlie odd-cyed lieuieiiant, touched his hat and presented him 
with a letter “on service.” The tumult was stilled for the moment, 
but the lieutenant thrusting the letter into his pocket with9ut reading 
it, the recriminations again commenced, but were a second time sub- 
dued by the midshipman resjiectfnlly addressing his superioi. 

“ C^tam Rainier requested. Sir, that you would read the order the 
moment you received it, Sii, as it is oi the greatest impoitance and 
requires immediate attention.” 

“ With your permission then, gentlemen/’ said the lieutenant bowing 
to the army officeis with mock politeness, “ 1*11 just overhaul the chit, 
and afterwards, if 3011 flesire it, our pleasant conversation may be 
renewed, for on my lilq,! ne\er was iirmorc agreeable coiwpaiiy !” 

“ Pray, Sir, which }»aity aic 30U addiessing inqiiiicd lie*'ol tli(i red 
nose; “ toi to my mow you semi to have an 630 u[)Oii eacli/^ This, 
through the lieiitenaiit’s obli(|nil\ of vision, was actually the lad, and 
the lemark was loll )wed In l.iughtoi lioni all. The JieuteMiant took it 
veiy good-liumouH dl3 , opened the conimunn alion, pciused it with evi- 
dent satjsfactioii, and then exclaimed, — “Gad’ so, gentlemen, he’u’s 
good news. Dispatehes Inivo aimed to the Admiial, and thcre^s 
warmer woik cut out lor us than vviangling Inie about noses and e3es. 
War, gentlemen, war! — tljo blow In^ been striuk between Riigl.md 
and Tiance, and now, inessni itea,” turning to the naval oliieers, “ for 
the Marengo and IJelle Poule and the Ideneli sejuadion. We must 
aboard soon alter ela3 light, ,ib the Adnuial is eh itnmm d to look lor 
tlicin. Gentlemen/’ addressing the arm) oUk c rs with a bow, “ and 
pailicularly you, Sii/’ to he ol the ne>se, “ to whom as a vice-admiral 
can 3 mg led at the ioie, we owe obedience — genlhuneii all, how shall wc 
pass the remainder ol the evening? lor my own pait, 1 can see no 
obstacle to our being jovial togetliei.” 

“ lou may see no obstacle, Sir,” aaid the olficer of the llamipg pro- 
boscis, retuimngthe bow with mock politeness; “ but then 3011 iiiust 
admit that 3 ou aie ciooked-sighled. Jlowcver, es we shall now liave 
the enemies ol Great Riilain to contend with, it will ])erliaps be more 
congenial to our several tastes to fight with them instead of our own 
counlr3men ; so, Sii, with the sanction of my fnends here, we will buiy 
animosity/’ the oflicers bowed ; “ and 1 accede to the pioposition with 
greater pleasure, because 1 know that so gallant a man as Lieutenant 
, of ll.M.S. Centurion, could be ill spared at the piesent mo- 
ment, ter 1 am a dexid shot ! — aw I not, genileincii ?’* The army ofli- 
eexb acsented. ‘ Well, there’s my hand ” 

“ And here is miurJ,” rejoined the lieutenant, “ notwitlistanding the 
cutaneous disease 1 spoke about,” and they coidially shook hands. 
“ And now let us pipe to harmony. Come, young gents,” addressing 
Pascoe and myself, “ as you Jiave shoved youi oars in the rolock, you 
shall e’en pull in the same boat, that is, if perfectly agreeable to my 
friend here of the l)oilcd-/o6jfer countenance.” The officer of the.red 
nose replied, — Oh, ceitainly, perfectly agreeable.’^ “ Well, then, 
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Captain Godfrey — you see you are no stranger to me any more than I 
am to you — we’ll give the Admiral’s dijspatch a cordial welcome. Here, 
boy, whore are you, sirrah ?” Up ran the youth with his “ Ees, Sa- 
hib,” and the lieutenant pioceeded — “ Unite the tables — madeira and 
claret — but where are all the rest of the waiters? Go, Sir, send m 
every soul in the house, and more particular ! j and especially the cook. 
Bear a hand, Sir, — d’ye hear 

Av/ay went the Asiatic with liis usual “ Ees, Sahib the room in a 
few mmut(?s was thronged with busy* attendants, the tables were joined, 
flesh wine and glasses were pheed, and bofli services sat dov\n in cordial 
good humour to a rtgular drin^iing bout 

“ Did Burra Sdliib want de cook?” inquired a native dressed ip snow- 
white even to Ins he ul-clotli. 

“Yes, Rain Sun,” reiuined the lieutenant, “have you any cold 
turkey or roast fowls in the larder — mind, cold 

Ees, Saliib ” uplud the cook, “ Inb four fowl, one turkey, and 
piccaninny sheep ” 

“ Oil, cL— ^our sheep, Mr. Bobingev cxel nm( d the lieutenant; 
“ tliej come of such a doubtful fimilv — 1 have often heard them bark , 
but devil the fowls and the tuikey as hot as — don’t spare the cay- 
enne, nav tveu rub ’em witli elnlits, so that they ire but got up to an 
inf ina licit — some olive s too Now look smait. Ram Sim, for I’ve 
gut to see all these gentlemen under the t ible before morning ” 

’Iheoidirs were jiune tu illy obtved, the stimulints were served up 
at a side table, and a jo\> d night we. had, at least 1 speik for invsclf , 
and on retiring to bed, J sh jit soinullv notw ithstindmg the confounded 
inos(|Uitocs that poked their elephantine ti links into the very flesh, and 
quilled tlie rich >oung blood, taking the madcii i at secondhand. Oh 
Iheyaie the de^vil’s mips at a fresh impm latum ’ M lien wc aiose tlie 
following nioinmg ])ilaukins weie waiting to convev us to the residence 
of m> old fiiend, and we weie not long in coiling ourselves up It is 
delightful lidmg, so eas} and gcnlk, like swinging m a liammoek ; and 
as the bearers tiotted away at a smart pace fj^om the lightness of their 
burthen, we w^e soon at our journey’s end, and they stopped m the 
'’uuit-vard of a handsome house where wf^, were set down and ushered 
into a Spacious apartment up a flight of stairs, the whole looking deli- 
ciously cool. Here we found jnv fiiend, who gave us a hearty wel- 
come, and then coiuRicted us into an inner-room, neitlj hut elegantly 
furnished for luxury and case , and here we were introduceel to Mrs. 
Jennings, tastefully arrayed in white muslin, strem/Iy contristmg with 
the dress in which I had fust seen iiei IJei countenance exhibited no 
traces offoimer soirow, and though at the me^/icnt tears trickled down 
her cheeks, }e! tlie siiiiie with uliicli the) weie accompanied proved 
the.ir source to be pleasure instead of pun. llei leception of us was 
most kind and afTeetionale, and Jennfli^s looked on vyilh evidtmt pride 
and satisfaction. It w is not often in those times that a midsliipftian of 
an Indiaman could obtain anj thing beyond a patitinizmg bow from the 
nobs of the East, much more be jnvited to their tables , but here had 
we two youngsters, m the course of a few hours, dined with a major, 
supped with those far superior to us in rank, and were going to sit down 
to breakfast with — one of the most pleasant enjoyments in the East — 
an English family. I mentioned this m a whisper to Pascoe as we 
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bent down to examine a superb bookah that stood in a corner, and 4n 
the same suppressed tone he Answered,—** Success to impudence, 
my boy !” « 

The breakfast was excellent, comprising almost every delicacy of an 
eastern clime ; indeed, all around us bespoke affluence : the servants were 
numerous ; 1 had noticed a handsome buggy and several elegant palankins 
in the court-yard ; and my curiosity was naturally excited to ascertain 
in what manner my worthy friend had been enabled to aHain his present 
station and wealth. Our conversation during the meal was confined, 
however, lu general topics, btit princijially to the awkward predicament 
we had been placed in on the previous night, and I also related the inci- 
dent that afterwards occurred at the tavein. I know the Lieutenant of 
the Centurion well,’’ said our host ; he. is a bold, daring seaman, but 
extremely eccentric ; his ments are well-known, and there can be no 
doubt tliat lie will be promoted, that is, if old Peter Eainier can spare 
him, for the captain is yet very young. Godfrey, too, 1 have I Jen 
acquainted with for several years; he is another eccentric ; and I make 
no doubt that their companionship must have been highly amu'^ing. 
But let us hear a little of your history, Mr. Grummett, since we hst 
parted.” 

I immediately complied with the request, detailing several of the par- 
ticulars 1 have already given to my readers, and then expressed a wish 
to be informed of his progress, and the reason I enjoyed the happiness 
of witnessing his pre'«ent prosperity. 

“ You have an undoubted claim, my young friend,” he re])lied, to 
have every circuni'^tance related to you ; 1 am sensible of tlic interest 
you must feel, and therefore nothing shall be concealed from you, and 
your young shipmate may glean a useful lesson from my history — tliat 
a man cannot be degraded by humble rank, unless he chooses to de- 
base himself. There are rogues and bad cliaracters in all classes of the 
community, yet I have witnessed and experienced as much honour and 
honesty beneath the coarse regimentals of a private soldier as can be 
found covered with the uniform of a general officer. We will, however, 
defer particulars till Mrs. Metcalfe conducts us to ai|||ljer apartment 
and the servants have retired.” ^ 

1 felt confused at the moment on hearing the name of Metcalfe, but 
instantly recollected that Jennings had, said he had resumed his j>roper 
name, and of course I concluded that he had just'' mentioned it. In a 
few minutes afterwards we were shown into a liglit, airy room, looking 
out towards the ocean ; and, taking up a capital Dollond, that seemed 
to be placed for the purpose of looking out, I observed the Centurion, 
and the whole of the sh'ps 9 f war, with blue-peter flying as the signal 
for all persons to repair on board previous to sailing. ^ They mean to 
look for Linois,” said Pascoe ; “ the fleet are bound to sea.” 

“ I should think that their intention is ratliGr to protect our own 
posse&l^ions than'to look after the French squadron,” replied Metcalfe 
(as 1 shall now call him) ; ” war has again unsheathed tlie sword, and it 
will probably be many years before it is returned in peace to the scab- 
bard. It is a war of principle on our side — not for dominion or aggran- 
dizement, but to prevent lawless ambition from committing acts of 
a|f||l^8Bion upon Tour allies. Lord Wellesley will, no doubt, be recalled; 
hls 'bnUiant achievements against Holkar must point him out as Ihe 
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fit commander in the campaigns which will inevitably take place 
to arrest the grasping desiies of Buopaparte. I should like to see 
these celebrated leaders opposed directly to each other. The battles 
will not all be fought upon the ocean depend upon it.*' 

Further conversation ensued upon the subject, till at length I brought 
him to a remembrance of his pioinise relative to his history, and without 
hesitation he began. 

“ When the p^'ace restored us to our native land, you will recollect, 
Mr. Grummatt, we lourntyed together as far as Canterbury, for by your 
kindness 1 was enabled to travel with }oif outside the coach to that 
city ; there, however, we parteef — vou to return to the bosom of your 
fdiiiily, I to proceed across the country to the depot of my regynent. 
It was, as you may lemember, a beautiful bright summer’s dav , but 
the feelings of my heart vvyere far from being in accordance with the 
delightful season cl the lovely scenery , there was a cold dejection 
weighing down mv s])i!its — a chill damp that seemed to stifle all the 
warm emotions of the mind , and as 1 pursued my way many remem- 
branc''s came across my mind — remcnjjrances of former days, when I 
had passed ovir the same ground as a commissioned ofticer with my 
conip^nv, wealth at iny command, and jdeasuie oflcih g herself to my 
embraces. I thought of the numerous friends wlio then smiled upon 
me, for I was prospeious and basking in the sunny rays of fortune. 
Bright visions of the futuie weic then shadowed forth — piomotion and 
Amelia’ — an honomable life in the service of my king, and a home m 
tlie heart of the woman 1 ’oved Oh how deeply had I diank of the 
bitter cup of disappointment and misery since then' I setm d alone 
in the world — no friend to greet *my arrival — no voice of welcome to 
chcei m^ drooping spirits. 1 was poor, and should have been pennyless 
hut foi your generosit), Mr. Gruraniett” — (the lady looked upon me 
most affeciionateh, as she wipe<l away the moisture fiom her ejes) — 
“ and there were many things to sadden me. I was approaching the place 
of my nativitv, and I dctei mined to linger neai it till nightfall, that I 
might visit old scents, and once more stand by^the tomb of my paients, 
for I had contj|^d to have their bodies interred in tlie family vault. 

^ nd I did wai^Wi Grunimctt, till tlie shades of evening fell heavily 
around Ine, and then 1 wandered over spots endeared to memory by 
many a fond and fervid token. \ gazrd upon the building in whicli I 
had hist drawn the bfeatli of life, but instead of seeing, as 1 expected, 
the busy moving to and fro of servants, and the lighted hall, there was 
a dark and cheerless solitude which accorded with the' dreariness of my 
own mind. I got over the fence that bounded a plantation of ever- 
greens, and advanced to the house, but all vva% still, and desolate, and 
lonely — no voice of mirth, no sounds of harmonv greeted the ear— it 
was the silence of death, for the kind beings who formerly welcomed 
me were mouldering in the grave, f felt a sickness^ of soul* for the 
affectionate creatuie who had been mv companion in prosperity, my 
fiiend in adversity, and, when abandoned by all tlfc world, had become 
my wife ; she was far away from nje, and 1 knew not of her fate Oh, 
there are some moments in mortal existence that arc like )ears, when 
agony wrings the blood from tlie heart, and the frame seems for the time 
to collapse into premature old age ’ How sweet is the relief when tears 
gush out, and force their way to ease the surcharged grief! But I 
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could not weep — ^no generous drops escaped from their source, for there 
was a fever scorching and absoibing them before they could find vent. 
1 went to the front enliance and knocked ; why 1 did so I cannot even 
now tell, unless it was some cirf^um stance that reminded me the brave 
detendeis of their country had often passed beneath that portal, both 
invited and uninvited guests ; the colour of the coat was, to the eyes of 
my parents, an ample jiassport, for it was not only worn by their son, 
but It also certified that the gallant soldier served a monarch whom tiiey 
loved with intense devotion. vVhatever motive prompted me now 
matters not. I knocked, and the sound rcveiheiated tlirough the man- 
sion till the echoes d ltd awav, but noi-one came. Again 1 knocked, 
and a^am the sounds mocked eacli other as they traversed througli the 
passages and were foiced back upon the ear by obstructions. A faint 
light glimmeicd above the dooi, wlieie the, glass window was placed, 
and a feeble voice within mquiicd, ‘ \\ ho is tlicie t' ‘ A friend,’ replied 
I . ‘ one who seeks for information, having lost his wav ’ ‘ They will 
direct you at the village,’ relumed the voice , ‘ we cannot open tlie door 
to any one.’ ‘ I am a solJici,’ I lejoined, ‘ weary and faint, anc^.theie 
was a time when no servant of his sovereign was ever turned away from 
tins place hungry and tiicck’ ‘Alas, alas’’ extlainitd the ])crsoii 
within, whom 1 recollected as iin ancient retainer of my laniil>, ‘ Alas, 
alasl that days hke them should evci pass away!— but God* will he 
clone ’ Ihe debt to nature is one wc all mu-.t pa}.’ * 'Tis true,’ said I ; 

‘ but there is also a (kbt we owe the living — a cup of water and a crust 
of bread should never be asked foi m vain.’ ‘ \\ e are aged,’ leplied the 
man ; ‘ but it vou will wait a tew minulcs, tlie }ouiig aiul llic' sliong will 
be here, and if you are what you say’voii arc, }ou will not be refused, 
but we are weak and timid, sit }e in the poich, they will not be long.’ 
And I sat my sell in the porch, in that very porch wliere my mother had 
held me an infant in licr aims, where my childish liouis had been })absed 
in joyous glee — vvluie in youth 1 had waUhed the fading light of 
evening, as it bade a last farewell, through the climbing jessamine that 
emboweled the entrance, and in maturer }iaisl had sat there willi 
Amelia, in sweet and holy communion of spirit,— ai^MW, an outcast 
destitute. 011 1 it is impossible to tell what I suflei^lF Despair cam ' 
moodily upon me, and 1 was iiiui muring against the dispensations of 
tlie Almighty, till niy father’s maxim grossed my mind — ‘ He who eyes 
a Piovidence wdl never want a Providence to c}e ‘ It was in that very 
poich 1 had first heard him use the e\])ression, and the remembrance 
came over me with ])leasmg calmness, till I wept like a child It was 
a delightful alleviation , and though \ liad tasted of the bitterness of 
poverty, yet at that veiy moment i felt how (oolisb and sintul it was 
to give way to despondency, for tliougli I liad joined my regiment as a 
private, I had already attained to the triple stripes, and was a serjeant. 
My mmcl grew tranquil — my better feelings prevailed — and in humble 
gratiude 1 bowed myself down bclore my Maker, 

“ 1 was aioused fi»om my position by the approach of persons up the 
pathway, and looking out saw two m^n advancing lov<ards me ; without 
hesitating i stepped out of niy covert to meet them, and ai first they 
seemed inclinecl to ticat me roughly, but on iniorming them that 1 was 
a weary soldier craving rest and refreshment, the youngest of tlie two 
bade me welcome— the doors were soon opened, and 1 stood in the wil 
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of Lij^ncestors for many generations back — a stranger. Numerous 
inquiries were made relative ,to my nzyne, the regiment I belonged 
to, and the service I had seen, and I was at length ushered into tho 
kitchen and took my station in the corner by tlic fire. The old couple 
spread a plentiful repast upon the table, and the individual who had 
accompanied the person that assumed superiority, witli groat kindness 
of manner promised me shelter for the night, as he was sure his master 
would imt let me proceed. Whilst taking my supper, the old dame 
eyed me witft great curiosity, as if trying to recall my features to her 
memory, and when I spoke she listened (Viih an intense eagerness, 
looked in my face and mournfully shook her head. ‘ The former pos- 
sessor of this house,’ said I, inquiringly, ‘ I believe was named Metcalfe ; 
are there any of the family remaining*?' ‘ None, sir — none,* replied the 
ancient dame, who had been my nurse ; ‘ the old folks died in poverty 
tlirough a rogue of a lawyer.* ‘ exclaimed 1, ‘ how’s that !' ‘ Why 
Mr. i.'crjeant, them are family matters,” said the old man; and so, 
Judith, you’d best not let your to,ngue run so fast.* ‘ My longue run, 
Adam !* rejoined the garrulous old womitn ; ‘ you»can talk as last as I 
at any time ; and where’s the Jiann of telling liie voung man, seeing 
that gyod JM aster Cliarles was himself a soldier.’ ‘ If \ou mean Chailes 
Metcalfe, 1 served with liiin once or twice/ said T, ‘ and should be gra- 
tified to Iiear of his welfare.* ‘ Served with liiin inquired the old man ; 

‘ wliat, in the army ? — Well, well, Ma'^tcr Charles was a gallant youth — 

and so you fought in battle uitli him, did you? Mr. must know 

this. Here, Tliomas,* continued the aged domestic, addressing the 
young man as he entered the kitchim — * Here, Thomas, the serjeant 
has served with Master Charles~hut you didn’t know him as Master 
Charles — it is Cajitain Metcalfe 1 mean.’ ‘ Indeed h’ returned the indi- 
vidual addressed ; ‘ my master will be gratified to learn this. — Perhajis 
you can give us some information whetlier he is \ct in existence, and 
where he may he found !* 1 shook my head; but the aged nurse bent 

her eyes ujion me, that 1 feared 1 was, or soon should be, diocovered. 

‘ May 1 inquire, my good lady/ said 1, ‘ what ^^ou meant by a rogue of 
a lawyer, the q^Hjession you used just now V 

“ At this nwRjut the Master entered, followed by a fat ])ampered 
spaniel, *that waddled in lazily after him ; hut seeing a stranger, stood 
still at a distance ; and though (Jianged by age, I had no difficulty in 
remembering that the*animal was once a pet favourite of my mother’s, 
and had been given to the Rector of the parish on her quitting the 
place. ‘ Much good may your cheer do you, Mr. Serjeant; the 
J)ivinc Being be j)raispd lor ail his mercies/ said lie : ‘ the colours of 
our cloth are diflerent, as well as the duties ii^ which we are engaged. 
You are an instrument of warfare, 1 a messenger ol jieace ; but 1 trust 
you are as grateful to heaven for its favours as the best clergyman in 
the land. My servant tells me you kifew Mr. Charles Metcalfe.’ ‘ 1 
did, Sir, and was w'ith him in the West Indies,* replied T. ‘ Poor young 
man I’ he added, ‘1 wish w e could obtain some intelligence of him. 
Pray can you give us any information respecting his present situation V 
‘I came here,* said 1, ‘ under the hojie of hearing something concerning 
him from persons resident in the neiglibourhood.* ‘ I fear he is no 
more,’ uttered the young man mournfully ; ‘ though perhaps he may 
have gone abroad wholly ignorant of the good fortune that awaits him.* 

‘ How ! what I ’ exclaimed I, starting up, whilst the old woman, who had 
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put on her epectacles and was gazing upon my face, seemed strufti Ivitli 
either terror or abtonishment 1 calmed my impetuous haste, and sat 
down again , whilst the old spaniel, who had pricked up his ears at my 
voice, came smelling round me end wagging his bushy tail ‘What 
good fortune do vou allude to, Sir inquired I, with seeming tian- 
quillity , ‘I should be happy to heirot ins having bright prospects: 
they do not always fall to the soldier’s lot ’ ‘ Tiie wa^s of Omnipotence 
are bevond our ken, Seijeant,’ returned the \oung man soleninl) , ‘ we 
should, therefore, refrain from arraigning his d< ( lees. But T will loll you. 
The father of Mr Metcalfe was involved in a law- suit, which given 
against him, and the family were grektly reduced. On the death of 
his parents Charles disappeared, and has not since been lieard of Tlic 
solicitor who conducted the case for llie Mctcalfes was a short time 
since brought to trial on a charge of fiaudolcnt practices, for which he 
was convicted and sentenced to tripsportation Previous to his de- 
parture he was desirous of making some atonement lor his rogueries , 
and amongst his other clients whom he had cheated was Mr Metcalfe. 
Let It sullice to sa\, tint lie produced such documents — IfUhert^ kept 
back — and put eveiy thing in so fan a ti im to show that Mr. Metcalfe 
had been wronged, that but how is tins, Serjeant, voii look p-’le and 

— and Judith too, what ails you The old woman had conic to my 
side sobbing convulsively, and taken my hand, but unable td speak 
the spaniel too was looking in my face and whining, whilst his fine 
bushy tail gave indications of his jilcasuK ‘lluw^’ continued tlie 
young man, ‘what is all this ‘ Mv eh Id ^ my cliilcP ’ exclaimed 
my aged nurse, ‘ it is he ’ Sec, the veiy brute knows him — 'tis Master 
diaries hirnstlf And she fell upon my neck — my secict was out — I 
was fully recognized And without halting m my story, I shall merely 
say that 1 wao then silting m my own liousc — upon mv own estate- 
winch liad been honourably given up by the pirty who gamed the law- 
suit, the matter being sitisfactorily set at lest m my favour. My 
informant was the Curate of the paiish, who had taken up his abode 
with the old folks, and he was a most excellent and exemplary young 
man 

“ Here was a change th^n, Mr. Giummett* I ha^^rted from yOu 
in the morning, ‘a poor but honest soldier To your bounty I was 
indebted for the refreshment I had obtnmed upon the road I travelled 
with melancholy forebodings of the future harassing my mind yet 
that night — that very night — I slept in my own apartment — the apait- 
ment of my boyhood, and I laid my head upon my pillow with the cer- 
tainty of possessing one thousand pounds a year, and the prospect of 
Us being a still larger sum. Aftei visiting the worthy Rector on the 
following day, I liastened to the depot of my regiment, reported 
myself, and obtained a week’s leave of absence, 1 lost no time in 
waiting 'on the Colonel, to wlioih I related eveVy circumstance of my 
life, e!Jtq^ressed my strong attachment and devotion to the army, and 
as 1 was now, m pfJint of wealth, fully competent to purchase a com- 
mission, I requested his interest in procuring me one in the meantime 
I purposed continuing in the performance of my duty as a serjeant. 

Colortl IS an honour to his profession he used Ins influence, and 

in a few weeks I was gazetted to the Seventy—, A detachment of the 
rcgmietit was under orders for India , we embarked, and after a favour- 
able passage, 1 landed at Madras with my men, and was immediately 
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orcli*rQ^ up to the neighbourhood of Hyderabad to join, I made some 
hasty inquiries after my wife, but without avail ; and in a few dajs we 
marched for our destin ilion^ which I happily reached in time to share 
the gallant exploits of the army under^Gpneral Wellesley against Dowlut 
Rao at Assaye and other places. 

“ There is something peculiarlv exciting to the mind of a European 
in Indian warfaie. It revives ill the enthusiasm of early reading, when, 
as school-boys, we pictured foitli by the vivid imagination the scenery 
porlia>cd in» the ‘Arabian Nights.’ The marching is toilsome and 
viearying, but it is like enchantment, when probably we meet with some 
immense soowarree slowly trav<*i sing the hillv districts, winding along 
with Its tram of huge elephants, and camels, and long-maned horses, 
all richly caparisoned, and mounted by sable warriors, and their aftend- 
ants in snow-white tuibans^and flowing robes; it is a gorgeous spec- 
tacle, young gentlcnnn, particulaily when the declining sun throws its 
iich and glorious vermeil tints upon the daikeniiig purple sky, and 
the tall palm tiecs with tlieii lovely gieen stand out in bold relief 
against it, ^Thcn the advance to Inch a city as Hyderabad, and many 
otlieis of a similar description, with tlicii domes and mmars rising 
grandly in the distance,— oh, there is a spiiit ol ( iivhantment in it 
liig]ily*gratifying to the fuot-soie soldier* 

“ During the campaign I had no oppoilunity of making inquiries 
rclatwe to Mi*^ IMelcalft, though I had obtained information of several 
of the passengeis wlio were on board the Brombie Castle at the time of 
lier being wrecked, and I hoped tliat she might be m llie suite of one 
Ol other of the ladies At the commencement of the piesent year I le- 
tiactd my route towards Madias,*vvhcie I arrued alter a delightful 
joeniev , and. as may natuially be suppostd, lost no tiim in prosecuting 
in\ sc ircli after in\ vvite. It liippened tint, a hw days after my arrival, 
I bad to call oflunlI\ upon one of the civilians in the Company’s 
Scivicc of liigli lank, and as 1 .ilightcd fioiii luy hoise at the dooi, d 
Lurope.in lady was coming out to cntci a carnage tliat stood Wiiiting ; 
and I instantly recognised the vi ry intcicsting, tliongli not beautiful, 
daughtei of th^^dge Sr illiain 13 . doubt you will re- 

member her, ■PCiummctt I isstnlid “The gcntlcmin who 
was witli* lu'i bad been detained in the lull lio speak to some one, and 
I instantly, m the most rcs])ectful iiunncr, leiuleicd the lady my hand 
to assist hci to the ca»iiag(% whicfi she accepted, hut looking earnestly 
111 my face, lier countenance becam ext emelv fMle, and slie was mar 
fainting. The gentleman (who was the piison I hul come to wait 
upon) ran out, — looked rather stvcie at me%— took llic lady in his 
arms, — and returned with Ik r into the house, leavmtr me at the dooi. 
However, I enttred thi mansion, for liopc* win piled that I should gain 
some tidings of my vvih I ]Hnetialcd bevond that paiL of the building 
devoted to public purposes, and was asetmling a flight of stall s, when a 
durbash met me, and I was introduced to an ajiartinent w*lier(,on acsofa, 
reclined the lidy, liei husband — the civilian, whop ^he had married 
sfnee her arrival, vas bending over her, and suppoiting her head was 
a European female in widow’s weeds. The gentleman, Sir Ihonids 

raised himself on hearing the door open, and elevating his hand 

softly uttered, ‘This is mtiusion, Sir how came you to enter this 
apartment unbidden ? ’ Ills mannei was haughty and repulsive, and 1 
should perhaps have returned it, but an exclamation from the widow 
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drew my attention towards her, and I beheld — my Amelia ! I need 
not describe our joy at meeting* she had been informed that I was 
dead, and had arraved herself in mourning habiliments. Explanations 
soon followed: she knew nothing of my good fortune, and we had yet 
another cause for congratulation. Through the aid of the Judge, Mrs. 
Metcalfe had been enabled to trace out what had become of her father’s 
property. Pioccedings were threatened, but the party into whose 
hands it liad got, unwilling to risk public exposure, refunded the whole, 
and wc had another two thousand pounds a-} ear added tc our income. 
In eflecting this, Mrs M liad been greatly assisted by her cousin * in 
fact, the very officer with the red nose-- ” 

The opening of the door inteiiupted my frienu, and turning round I 
behefd tlie identical feature itself in all its full emblazonry. “Good 
morning, Captain (jodfrev,” exclaimed Me<,(*alfe, rising to receive him. 
“ I was ]ust •^peaking ot }ou to tliese ^oung gentlemen, whom I need 
not intioduce, as I understand jou are aheady acquunted ; but I must 
claim ) our especial notice for one of them This,* taking me by tlie 
hand, “is the Mr. (humnu If of whom \ou have often, heaql both 
myself and your cousin make honourable mention Tie is still, as jou 
may observe, in the Comp\n>’s bervice, but I hope before lon^ to see 
him in a ehange of uniform ’* 

We passed a ver} agiceablc morning, and as our leave In ^ expued 
we tiffed at Captain Godfrey’s quaitds, and then embarked in a mas- 
fiooldh boat foi tlic Lady Graves In a few da\s afterwards several 
cases of wine, and a good sea-stock of ynjs and poultiv W(ie sent on 
board as a present foi the niidshqimens* nitss fiom Captain Mete life, 
and some delicious noyeau and other cordi lU foi my own especial use, 
from Mis M “I’m liless’d if this doesn’t he it ilianiond P liollovv, 
Mr. Grumme'tt'” exclaimed old ISnalrhblotk the boatswam, as he 
emptied a capacious glass of noyciii, “ this here’s the stuff that Adam 
and Eie used to drink in Paradise — how some mi, there’s a chop o’ the 
coneyliac left, and that’s the genuine licksn vite ” 

About a fortnight afterward*;, as the flag-staff would soon be struck 
at Madias on account of the setting m of the monsan^, we unnioeircd 
ship in prejiaration for oyr ckpaiture Several of^BI men had 
intoxicated, and amongst the rest was Mnhael lluckley, the shqi’s 
barber, who, to escape obseiNation^, crept out on the bowsprit, and 
stowed himself away in the foreteq)-mast-sla} sail .uttnig, where he com- 
posed himself to sleep As the ship was lying to her omall bower onlv, 
with the wind variable, it wis necessary to watch her nairowly, to 
prevent her fouling her anchor, and tiic foretoji-mast staysail had been 
run up more than onep oi twice to keep her to a proper sheer At the 
time Buckley tinned in it was down, and he had coicied liirnself over 
witli the folds, but a flow of wind coming ofl the land, the chief mate 
perceived that it was requisite i-o hoist it to keep the vessel to leeward. 
“ Clap on the loretop niast-«ta\ sail halliards,” he sung out, but Buckley 
slept on unconscioiJisly. “ All ready. Sir,” was the almost immediate 
response of the boatswain. “ Tliqn hoist away,” ordered the mate, 
ancl the men ran smartly aft till tlie folds lifteel old Buckley from Ins 
place of rest, and m an instant he uttered a wild shriek and went over- 
board The boats happened to be alongside, and Tremenhere directed 
whoever was nearest to the gangway to jump m and pull ahead. Old 
Snaichbiock seized a rope that was coiled up, and threw it towards the 
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stru^frling seaman, who had gone down once and come up again. lie 
grasped at the rope and missed it, but beojiig the boats approaching, he 
tried to swim by striking out, so as to l?cep ins head above water ; the 
small cutter had got neaily*within a boat-hook’s length of him, and 
the old man sliouted foi them to bea/a hand , but the next moment he 
uttered a leartul jell, and sjiraiig upwaiils, so tliat more than half hia 
body was visible, and tlien he disappcaK d, ®eVldentlj diaggcd under by 
some powerful efloit. Tlie tuticr passed over the spot, hut the unfor- 
tunate fellovv now rose astern of her, ^lontcnding with all his strength 
against a monstious sliaik that had seized liyn bj the lower extremities, 
whilst several others were rangi^ig about and tuniing on then bul s to 
get hold of the piey# The pinnate pushed towards him, hut lie was 
again dragged down, and we saw linn no more, though his talT was 
pretty well asc( rtaincd by the deej) crimson tints that appeared on the 
surface and spiead to a eonsidtiahle extent. The voracious devils 
seemed to scent tlie blood with delight, and ranged .ihout notw ithstand- 
ing tlie battle that coniiiieneed witli oais and boat hooks ajainst them 
by the si amen , the very blows •isetnied to stngulate linn iiivening 
dcsiu's, anifthey rushed ujion the boat'?, sinking with tlnii tails till the 
sea v\as in a foam. Poor old Buckh y’s hat hul come ofl in his tall, and 
the sirfUll culler went to piek il uj), hut a sliaik got hold of it, and away 
itwint ,lhe utmost horroi Iiid operated upon llie minds of llie seamen 
at w tncssing the dreadful death of then sliifimate, tlio diunke n were 
sobered by it, and inanv shuelcUred at beholding the' vital fluid mingling 
with the wavers. Tliere was but little said, as all o\es weie eagerly 
bent upem the strife dial was going on and tlu* heait sickened at the 
sjiectacle , but when old Buckle) ’» hit bee ini ' an ohject of eonleiuion, 
and the monstei of the deep bore it off in tnuiiiph, theie arose one uni- 
versal shout of laugliter — harpoons, grains, musket^, and bayonets, were 
pur 111 iniiiicdialc re'ejuisition, and the battle giew eiespeiate. A well- 
diieeted ball ftom Mr. Allen luiiied one of the elc\ils up as it passed 
through the e\< and lodged in the cieiture's lie ad , lie I ished Ins tail 
with violence, and then became ejiiie seeiit. The how man of the pinnace 
made a lunning bowline in the boat’s paintci, find was jiassing it over 
the supposed eld|Pfish, wh< n it in leh a sudele n plunge and eliaiZLurl him 
OYciboaid he was alineist instantly attukid, but as the shaiks, on 
account of the* peculiar loimalion of the jaws, h id to turn before they 
could se i/( with their^maii) iows*of tectli, the se iinan with gieat de\- 
Iciityevided them by elning, and w is leseued by the small cuttci. 
This incident scuiicd to atloiel addition'll stimulus to then insatiate 
maws, and they darted their immense carc.ise^ thiough the liquid ele- 
ment as if mad with the disappointme nt, loi the bowman w.is joimg, and 
stout, and tlesliy — woith ihueof old Jki(Hle\*for a meal J ire-arms 
weie handed into the ho Us, and sliorth afterwaids anolhei monster 
yielded to Ins vietois, whilst the sea .dJ round the ship sliowej by Us 
tinge the cleadK natuie of the eonflict. IS or was the •fight yetyivcr* 
a bulloek’s hide stufled with shakings, and straw ^and wood-shavings, 
was quickly sewed up by ihe siil-niakers, a stout lope was attachcrl to 
it through a block upon the foie\ai(i-aim about thiee parts out, and 
being hoisted from tlie forecastle, was suflercd to go by the run into the 
water. Tlie noise and sjilashmg attracted the sliarks, wlio hastened 
towaids it, and were permitted to get their teeth well fixed — the com- 
mand, “ hoibt away,” was given, the incu at the fall made a lun, and 
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the ligrrible crccalures were lifted sufficiently high out of the water to 
afford a good mark. No less than four were thus drawn up and pierced 
Witli musket balls, but the stitches of the hide gave way, out went the 
compounded intestines, and down dropped the sharks amidst shouts of 
laughter. Poor old Buckley wdi foi gotten. ^ 

The squally appearance of the sky induced the chief mate to put an 
end to Uu* sport, and three fish (one nearly fourteen feet in lengtli) were 
among the slain in our hands, though no doubt several oi them died 
subsequently of their wounds. »Tbe prizes were got on board and cut 
up — in the maw of the large s»t was an entne arm of poor Bucklej, and 
Ills jacket pocket, containing a couple ^of razois and a soap-disb. llie 
Bight of the dismembered limb would have produced sensations of dis- 
gust i but the queer aiticles with which it was associated CNCited mirth 
— parts of the mangled bodv were found m one of the otheis, with 
several things that had been dropped overboard during the encounter. 
The remnants of the iinfortun ite barber were sewed up together m 
canvass and ballast being attached, were consigned to the ocean. The 
surgeon wished very niucli to keep tVie arm, but the superstition of the 
seamen was not to be overcome, and it wis buiied in the deep. 

The lowering aspect of tlie heavens indicated a threatening gale, and 
orders were given to moor ship. This was earned into e\ecutiOii , but 
not before the tempest buist upon us in all its sudden lui\. ,One brig 
had her masts whipped out in an instant smack smooth to the deck, and 
there was not a vessel there, fioni the Tremendous 74, in the roads, down 
to the smallest padimar outside the surf tint escaped injury , yet m the 
midst of this raging war ot elements, catim nan Jack launched his log 
bark and conveyed dispatches to the Centurion It w is indt c d a cuiious 
sight to see the little speck as it surmounted the boiling, foiming waves, 
the toiling blacks, as they activch and skiliidl> applied their jiiudh s 
to the usual song, which, however, we could not hear, for the distance 
was too great, and the howling of the gile w is nioie pow crlul than tin ir 
voices “ Tliem lellovvs,” said old iMiaUhblock, “ have sirved a seven 
years' apprenticeship to a Mothei Carey's chicken — look, Mr Mai shall, 
how they handle tlitii timbers and just wet ihcir wings upon the tojis ol 
the rolling sea — but, Loid love you, they were born m and so it comes 
nat’rdl to them * 


“ Born in it? what, bom in the surf? eh, Mr Sintchbiock, you 
dinna say so !” exclaimed Marshall, ih amazemcr\^ 

“ But Ido, though — ar’n’t thev Jem rejdied the boatswain, addiess- 
ing one of his mates. 

To be sure they are, Sir,’* assented the tar, “ and thcv’re a sort of 
half and-balf bleed, got between a native and a mainiaid — the mother 
alwa}8 carries the babbles t;’ie first vo\ageupon her tail — there’s a many 
of 'em now sporting about in the suit, if you had but a glass to see 'em 
With." , 

“ JVell, that 'Amazes me,'* returned the credulous Marsliall , “ it's no 
such a matter o’ wondei that they take so cannily to the waters ” 

The gale blew its strength out on the second d iv,. and we once more 
unmoored, and getting our passengers on board, we quitted the roads.. 
Theie were seven sail of us bound to Calcutta, under convoy of the 
Concorde fiigate and the Victor slup-sloop, and the expectations were 
not few that we should fall in with the French squadron. 
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JOURNAL OF AN EXCURSION IN CEYLON. 

The Government schooner, Fly, 6f eleven tons, left the Colombo 
Roads on the 31st ot May, 1834, having on board mjself and two 
others, determined on exploring some of th- beputica of tins cnclianting 
island — the gem of the Indian ocean 

We intended to take for our route Ramisseram, Jaffna, Anaradjah- 
poorah, intc) Kandy, and accoidingly wgighed anchor at half past 
one, PM., with a fine south-west wind, and arrived off iftegombo at four, 
but did not land. Tjic fort, winch looks well from the sea, consists of 
five sides, four of which are equal, but the fifth is considerably siT^ialler 
thin the rest, it has foui bastions, each surmounted by a round turret. 
With the exception of the gateway and belfry, built of stone and mor- 
tar, the works are constructed of sand and turf. Near Negombo the 
cinnai ion plantations commence, and extend far beyond Colombo, 
From the sea we beheld a small isliiid situated in tlie mouth of the river, 
and ct vered* with cocoa-nut trees ; its appearance was exceedingly 
plci‘*ing and refreshing to the eye 

We ^lovv stood out to sea, going at the rate of about nine miles an 
houi It was one of those gloiioiis evenings so peculiar to the East, 
and which we in vain look for in our own gloomy climate, a more 
beautiful sight than tlie heavens piesentcd to our view I never in mv 
life 1)( fore beheld. 

June 1st — AVind still from the south-west, and blowing strong ; put 
out our tackle and caught a fine fisji, of about fourteen pounds weight, 
which the mcn^ called a snook , at 2 p m, made the coast of India, at «i 
place called Killicare, and at three were oft Ramisscram , took a pilot, 
got through the passage, and stood foi the Temple, which even at that 
distance hid a most magniljccnt a] p( irance. Immediately afterwards, 
the wind veciing round, w< ran aground of a coral-reef, but a canoe 
])Uahed oft from a dlioney, (an Indian sloop ) into which I got, and 
went on shore, for the ])urpose of obtaining coolies and lights Aftci 
a long walk through tlu sand and jungh, I succeeded in obtaining a 
\ )t the former but no lights were foUhcoiRin j Night coming on, I 
got on bcfird tlu FI v , which was again afloat , dined, anif turned into hid 
June 2nd — llaving^vvcighed arifchoi at si\, we got oft Ramisscram 
Ttnijile at eight, and certainly the lofty towers of the pagoda hid a veiy 
grand and imposing (fleet “On (ntcnngth( west gate,** (1 quote 
Coidinor just and exact description of this temple,) ‘‘ a low gallery, one 
bundled and foily four feet in hnglh, with three rows of pillars on cacli 
side, leads down the eentie of the budding, fift(^ which it branches oft 
in galleries similarly constructed, to the right and to the left, each ex- 
tending one hundred and fitly ft ct, then jrunning from west to east five 
hundred feet, and enclosing an oblong rectangular space • the two •nds 
of the pagoda exactly coircspoiid. Ihe gallery, at the same time, runs 
down the centre of the Ttnipli , seven hundred and eigfity-cight feet , and 
entrance's of alike naluic, leading fYoin the noitii and south, eompkli' 
the figure of a cross over the rectangular oblong space All the g.il- 
leries have on each side triple rows of massy stone pillars, of highlv- 
wrought workmanship , those in the front line are the largest and most 
U. Journ.No. 85, Dec. 1835. 2 L 
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supeib, havjng a liuge lion, with the mouth wide ojicn, sculpture^l in 
has relief, above thiee distinet^ capitalb» over whieh stand a scroll, and 
a iRlily-ornainented cornice. Stitues of the size of life are attaelied to 
many of those pillais, raised op pedestals, lepicsenting gods and de- 
parted heroes, who paid obeisance, or jKifoinied pilgrimages to this 
Temple. On each side of the galleries stone pavements are raised to the 
heiglit of three feet, on winch the pillais are elected, with steps ascend- 
ing to them. The roofs of all the galleiies are flat, composed of stones 
reaching across tiom the projection of one cornice to thatH)f the other, 
eighteen feet broad in the fcentre walk, and the s ime on each elevated 
side, so that every gallery is thiit\-si\ feet wide; and the roof of the 
middhi passage is raised thirty feet fiom the fToor. The number of 
pillars within the Temple amounts to two thousand six hundred and 
twenty tight The edifice is enclosed in an area by a heavy stone wall, 
twenty feet high, eight hundred and thirty feet fiom east to west, and 
si\ hundred ancl twenty five from north to south ’* r 

1 saw twenty elancing girls attached to this temple, some of whom 
rcallv disjdayccl much grace a\\d elegance in their })crfoi mane e there 
aie also two bundled attendant Brahmins Highly dc lighted with oui 
visit to this island, but oui time not permitting us to make a longci stay, 
nc v'cjglicd ancboi at nine, and s^ood out to sc i , got abicast or Delf- 
t il iboiit twelve, iml ofl Kuts at 4 r m , hiving ^ut through -^lie inuei 
ch iiul, pai hazmd^ foilunitely without striking on the rocks, and 
luckv enough wc vveie, foi the water in tin jissi^c was b irely sufficlint 
to al ov» the Fly to fioat Did not go on shoie at kivts but trans- 
fiiud oiustlves on board a canoe with a house on it, which hid been 
•»tnt to take us to Jaflna Scarcclyniul we been stated ten minutes, 
when, to OUI aniazemt ni and houoi, we saw the onlrig^u m the an, 
and llie canoe, con t juently, almost uvci on the othei sidt . \Ve 
luslied out, leaned on the side of the boat winch was out of the water, 
and, to our gnat satisfaction, sufcceded ni lighting it The wind eon- 
tmumg to increase, wilIi tide against us, and oiu sails having become 
shieds and tatters, it was no wondci we lun agiound , the dhoney, how- 
< vci, now overtook us , we got in and pioceecled very well foi about 
tliree miles, when we struck on a rock, and were almost vvicekcd, as^ 
the wind by tins* tunc bad freshened into a gak Having at last suc- 
ceeded in getting oil, we look down all sail, and poled along for aliout 
four miles. Finding that hut little w ly was made, we determined to 
Vtalk to Jaflna, anil at the same time dt&iied the seivants to follow with 
liie baggage in the dbonev. When arrived at oui friend’s house it was 
past ele#jn, and wc sat down to dinnei at midnight, aftei having passed 
a most fatiguing day, r^epltte with difficulties and dangers 

June 3rel — Went to see the commodious foil of Jaflna It is built 
in the figuie of a pentagon, with five bastions, and furnished with broad 
diteheis and extensive glacis. One side runs jarallel to the stiait which 
separates the peninsula of Jaffna from the remainder of Ceylon, while 
an open and well cultivated plain en\ lions the other sides. A large 
‘*quare occupies the centre of the fort, the interioi \)f which is a plot of 
grass, enclosed with rails, and bounded by stieets of excellent houses, 
shaded by majestic tiees. On one side of the square stands a large 
chure h of Dutch ai elute cture, and buill in the foim of a cross. At right 
angles is situated the Commandant’s house, a very roomy and excellent 
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liiiirhlinfy. TiiC oOiceis’ quarters occupy tlio tliird, and barracks for 
pijvitc s)]dieis lli^ touTth side Hie4,o\vn stands a quarter of a mile 
to the castwai 1 The houses arc neat and clean, and appear the more 
so fioin the complete u Ink ness of tlie Outer walls Tlie principal street 
runs tlnouiili the centre ot the town, on the liigh road tioin Jaiina to 
TTincoinale Jt is finely shaded on eicli ibide bv lows ot laigc trees, 
towt nnir above the diouses, which are only one stoiyhigh, but laised 
a ft w st< ps from'^the gioiind on a pavq^l terrace Althous^h the country 
about 1 ifliitf IS flat, llie iirhnessol the soil ^nd the beautv of the scenery 
rendei its appearance exceedingly jneturesque. The native inhabitants 
of .lafTna aie included under iIjc dcsciiption of Malabars , the most 
numerous piofess the Hindoo religion , the leinaiiulcr consist ol •nomi- 
nal ( hristians, with a small propoition of Mahometans 01 these 
nominal Chiistians — nonintal m the tiue sense of the word — Mr. Noith 
lelates a curious anecdote. In one of his piogresses ihiough the island, 
h^ hftd occasion to examine a man upon oath, and asked him of what 
n ligion he was he replied, “ A JLJhiistian.*’ “ Of what seel “A 
l)ut( U fTirif.lian ” “ ^ ou belu ve, ll«.n, in i3u(lcl ih “ "i es, ccr- 

' nnlv ” IMr. Noitli did not swear him as a Piotestant 

Jmi^ .5tli — At about five I drove out to see the J*ans, situated at 
.ihoiit two inilcs’ distaiK c, and found the nun collecting the salt as it 
foinis tlitie it IS disposed ol lor 2'i the ])anh (forty pounds) to 
g )\Linmcnl, who aftciwauls sell the sinie tpiantUv to tlu ba/air people 
loi about 2s Tins niunopol) extends ovci the whole island, with the 
(Xfcplion of the Iviffidjan *pi( vine c s Ihc temptations to smuggling 
nc vei\ gu at, and consn]uenth^ on the pait of (nivcinnunt, the 
sli icti st \ igiUiu e IS nce(ssiry Midias, Calcutta and other parts ot 
till liulnn ( unliiK nt impoit va^t <|inntitics of this s ilt # 

lnn( 6th — I cU voU d ihi day to visiting the AmeiKan mission; 1 
eximincd tlu school, hooks, ])hilosopliical appaiatus, &„e , had the 
clisses as^emhlcd, and was both ustonislied and delighted at the infor- 
m ition thev di pliyd The jmpils of the highest class would do credit 
to an csiablishmt nt in Lngland. • 

Jill ( 9lli — Left m> fricners house, in Ins gig, at three am, for 
• til wli uf, where I embaiked on board a dhonej, which hi ought me, for 
about thiTe snillings, to Ponnor}n, the fust stage on tlie Colombo load, 
SIX miles fiom 1 iflna The lesfr-housc it po'^'-essis is an excellent 
hmlilmg, and di lightfiiTl} cool Walked to the hcaeh, and never had a 
more fitiguing expulition, shoit as it was, for the road was nothing but 
loose whit ‘ sand Jheakfisted, dine 1, and skjit at Ponnomi,* and 
staited on Momlu, the 11th, with biggage, coolies, 8te , for™olloiro- 
ii^gcnpaioe, a ilistance said to be only sixieeif miles, hut my expe- 
iienee tells me a veiy difleicnt stoiv. 

W e k ft this phee at half-past two o'elqick, I on hoi seback, with phule- 
boaiers and the sixteen ebohcs The gu.itei pait of this etage is sajidy, 
witli almost inipenetiable )inigk on eithei side At about half-past six 
we got into open eountiy, where 1 liad some splenclid galloping after 
deer. In mv life [ never met with So much game as 1 did this day — 
the number completely bewildered me. 1 saw two extremely beautiful 
peacocks, and detei mined to make one ot them my own, when at the 
moment 1 piesented about a dozen hares jumped from under my feet, 
and a fine deer bounded at the same instant from the ]ungle. Not 

2 L 2 
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being able to make up my mind at which to fire, I did not fire at all. 
We ariived at lllipekadoeire, an awfully long twelve miles, at about 
nine. Started at six p m for Vertiltivoe, an indifferent rest-house, and 
had some capital shooting. 

June 12th. — Pursued our way on to Mantotte, six miles and a half ; 
shot a fine peacock^ some partridges, and hares, amid the plains and 
jungle. Arrived at Mantotte at nine , a good r^st-house, originally 
part of a Portuguese church, fn the evening went lo Aripo , saw a 
great quantity ot game, and killed some hares. 

The road from Mantotte is chiefly over large plains, till within four 
miles of Anpo , youthen come in sight of the sea till }oii airive at 
Bengalle, a village remarkable for the virulence with which the cholera 
there rages In a pond in its vicinity I saw some hundreds ot alligators 
sporting and amusing themselves , here was a favourable opportunitv 
ot exhibiting my skill which I could not resist. 1 took aim, fired, 

I think did some execution So occupied were we in our sport, mft 
we missed our way, and did not arrive at the Doric, a mile and a qii irtei 
from the village of Anpo, till almost eight The Doric vras bi It by 
Governor North, twenty five vcais ago, aftei a Doric temple ft is a 
very pretty and chaste piece of architecture, and was erecti il for the 
officers of the pearl fisherv. The exterior is coveied with chun im, (i 
species of lime made of burnt oyster-shelN,) which has almosi as good 
an effect as marble The interior is small and inconvenient, and is now 
used not only for the purpose for which it was originally intended but 
also as a rest house ^ 

On the morning of tlie 13th we sfarted for Kalaai, the fust TaiipM 
or post station on our journey, at a distance of six miks from the Doric 
The road, for leagues and leagues along the coast, is composed of broken 
ovster-bhells dig as deep as }ou please, \ou will find tiie lowest sUila 
of the soil to consist almost entire ly of them 

Slept at Kalaar, and left on the 14th for Kalknessellc, six milts 
farther on Now the junole assumes a totally different character — the 
iron, satin, and ebony t-ees become larger and more beautiful At this 
village there is a phenomenon of a curious nature close to a t ink 
situated in the vicinity, pitneers have dug to the depth pf twentv-«^ 
feet, and come to salt waUr, at a distance of twenty miles from the sea 

June 14th. — We arrived at Paoiradoo at six A friend of mine, 
stationed here with a division of pioneers, has a pretty little elephant 
about six months old, on which he rides This is only one of the 
numeroga^ instances of the docility these animals display ; but tins 
gentlenfll is, 1 believe, peculiar to the elephants of Ce)lon, and on 
that account they arc much prized on the continent of India At 
Paomadoo I obtained some nuts of a very curious description, and 
which serve all the purposes of a filtering machine ; for if they be 
rubl^ed on the bottom of a chatty (an earthen vessel to hold water) 
and the filthiest water be then poured in, the liquid will in a short time 
become perfectly clear. 

June 15th — Left at six for Aleaporbe, distant sixteen miles, wheie 
we arrived at ten o’clock. At this village the natives were extremely 
attentive ; without any compulsion exercised on our part, they built a 
Lttle bungalow for us and stabling for our horses, and brought honey, 
rice, and cakes for us to eat. We passed by an old fort, one of Tthose 
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\v!iich the KinfT of Kandy constructed round the neigl^bourhood of 
Anaradjalipoorah, to defend the passes where the jungle is at all thin. 
1 lie commands of these forts were vested in Singalese noblemen. On 
our route to Anarndjalipoorah, where ve arrived at six, we were met by 
the duet priest, the chiei lieadman, a rebel, but who had been pardoned 
in consideration of his after services, and a posstS of tom-tom beaters. 

June J6th — I was this day busily occupied in inspecting the rums of 
this cTncitnt cafiJal of the Kandian dvnasty. The remnants ot this city 
btion^ly reminded me of tiiose of the cities of Kgypt, from tlie im- 
mense labour and time that must have been consumed in constructing 
those monuments of art, wliicH are now but a mass of gigantic ruins. 
In the first place saw sixteen hundred pillars which, tradition says, sup- 
ported one of the palaces of the king, consisting of nine stones, the 
whole surmounted by a brass roof. The next objects that engaged my 
^gj^mtion were the dagobaiis, in number four, two of which aie about 
feet in height, they are solid struciuies of brick, at one time 
covered with chunam, but wiiicb has now almost entirely fallen off. 

1 he<iBoiid contents of one of the largest is about 416,071 cubic yards , 
wilii tlic mateiials of which a wall might be built, twelve feet in height, 
two iji bididth, and ninety-seven miles in length ! This ma\ give some 
i(hd of the labour that must have been expended in constructing some 
of the drnaments which adorned the ancient city of Anaradjahpoorah. 

Among the numerous tanks in the neighbourliood, one was particu- 
lailv icmaikable for its immense size. It is called “ Neura Wera,*’ oi 
the king\ lank, and th^ embankment with which it is surrounded 
heals lestimon} that the buildcis must have been well acquainted with 
the general laws ot mechanics Having bad the jungle cleaied awa^, 
wc eliscovtred, among other things, two large pillars, two feet square, 
stone figures beautifully taiveel ; a slab of stone twenty-four feet long ; 
and tno ])uecs of stone, which some thought to resemble canoes, and 
otheis ele|)hanls’ tiunks , the largei was sixty-one feet long. 

On tlie *20111 and 21st thousands of persons came into the town, the 
majority women, chiefly from the seven Koile^, with their offerings for 
tlie temples, and with hands uplifted, beaiing leaves, they passed the 
d s in going from temple to temple, paymgstheir adorations to the god 
Buodh.* This must have been the grand festival wliuh, Knox ‘*d}s, 
took ])late in June, and which is aallcd the Pcrahai. He thus describes 
the one he witnessed*!! Kandy — 

“ The priest bringeth forth a painted stick, about vvhicli stiings of 
flowers aie hung, and so it is wrapped m blanched silk, some ))art 
covered, and some not, before which the people bow down ailll woiship, 
eadi one presenting bun with an ofleiing,^ccwrding to his freewill, 
these free-will oflierings being received fiom the people, the priest takes 
his painted stick on his shoulder, having a cloth tied about his mouth to 
keep Ins bieath from dealing this pure piece of wood, apd gets uj^upou 
an elephant all coveied with white cloth, upon which he rides with all 
the triumjih that king and kingdom can aflord throflgh all the streets of 
the city, but before him go first sewne forty or fifty elephants with biass 
bells hanging on each side of them, which tingle as they go. 

“ Next follow men dressed up like giants, which go dancing along 
agreeable to a tradition they have, that anciently they were huge men, 
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that could carry vast burthens, and pull up trees by the roots, &c , 
after them go a great multitude ot drummeis, trumpeters, and piper*^, 
winch make such a great and loud noise^ that notlung else besideb 
them can be heard , tlien followeth a company of men dancing along , 
and, after these, women ol such castes oi traded as aie necessary foi the 
set vice of the pagoda, as pott^ rs and w isli 'r-wonicn , each caste goc h 
in comj)duics bv themselves, three and thue m u, row, holding one 
anothci by the hand, and bctneei\ea(h company go dnummcis pil‘<^is, 
and dance r«». 

“ Aftei ihesc conns an ( lephanl with two piicsts on his back one 
wheieof is the ])ii(st lit foie spoken of, carr^inj the pamUtl stick on 
his shoulder, who leprescnts ‘ Allout lu ur Dio,’ that is, the God 
and M iktr of heuen and caith IIh other sits behind him, hohliin^ a 
round thinjf, like an umhiclla, ovci his head to kcip ofl snn in 1 i iin 
then wi hin a yard iflci him, on i leh hand of hnn folio v two olh||^ 
elepljaiits, mounted with two other piicsts, with a piicst sittin »• hi ' iWIf 
each holding uinhidlab t\^ tlie toinui , one of them rtpi(sent> ‘ ( ot 
Iciagoni Dio,* and the other, ‘ Poltin^ Dio * Tlicsc ihn^e ^odsMhil 
ihU lierc 111 (ompanj au aceoiinUd, of all other, the gu il< si nd 
ehiefest, t i«.h having his Ubidcncc in a sevei il ])i^oila 

“ Behind go tlicir cook-women vMth thines like wliioks in then 
hinds, to scare away flies from them , but veiv fne as they ( ni in n c 
lliemsi hes 

“ Next, after the gods and tlieir attendants, go some tliousan Is of 
Julies and gentlewomen, such as aie ol the b si soit ot the inhibit nil 
ot the lainl, an i\ed in the biavest in nine i tint their abihU tin iflonl, 
and so go hand in hand, thiee in i low it uhicii lim all the he unub 
in Zelont , in then hraverv, do go to iticnd upon their ^0(U in tin ii ])io- 
gresb al out the city Now are the slice ts also all in idc elc in, ind on 
both sieh s all along the stieetb jioles stuck up, with fl i i^s ind jk nuoiis 
hanging at tl e tops of them, and adoiiicd with houghs and Inaiiehes ot 
( ocoa-nut trees, liaii^iiij like liingcs, and lighted lim])b all alon^ on 
both side^s ot the stiet t beg,h by cK} ind night 

“ Last of all go the cominande rs, sent fioin the king to see the si 
festiv lib jjeifoinitd, w ith tliQji soldiers altei them and in this maun l 
the\ ride all round about the cit\, once h\ diyanel once by night 
This festival lasts from the new moe)n until the full moon. 

“ Formerly the king himself in person used to tide on lioisibaek, 
with all his train before linn, ui this solemnity, but now he delights not 
in these show s 

“ Alwa^ before the gods set out to take then jnogress, they are set 
in the pagoda door a goe 1 Wilnle, that the people may come to woiship 
and bring llieir offerings unto them , duiing which time theie aie 
danceis jdaying and showing many tricks ot activity before him , lo 
see' llie which, and also to show themselves in tneir bravery, occasion^ 
more ])tople to resort hither than otherwise their zeal and devotion 
would prompt tliem Xo do 

“ Two o) three days before the full moon, each of these gods hath a 
palanquin carried after them to add unto their honour , in the winch 
there are several pieces of their superstitious relics and a silver pot , 
which, just at the hour of the full moon, tliey ride out into a river and 
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dijp full of water, whicli carried back with them into a temple, wliere 
it 18 kept till tlie year after, and tlien flung away ; and fao the ceremony 
is ended for tliat year.” 

Sucli is Knox's description of this feast; the one I saw was, I must 
confess, s.idly deficient in all the piiVaphernalia therein described, but 
uc must recollect that the perahar he saw took place in the year 1664, 
when the interior of Ceylon was under a flaiive sovcrcif>n, and almost 
all the Singalese professed the tenets of Buddhism ; while the one 1 
beheld took place, when no king of^ Kandy existed, and when C’hrisli- 
aiiJty had, in a measure, superseded the ancient religion o( the counny. 

June 19th. — AVent up one pfthe dagohalis, from whose summit I had 
an extensive view sind delightful jirospecl , inspected the luinsot the 
city, but discovered nothiini of any very great interest or impoilance. 

June 2’2nd. — AVc started for Mahantele, twelve miles from Anarad- 
jahpoorah. I ascended th^rock on which the temples .ire situated ; 
many monunienis and inscriptions. 

June 23id. — Reached tlie next stage, called Terraj)an-Kadoerclla, a 
most unipieresting spot. • , 

June 21tii. — Departed for Mannesvera, where I was obliged to get 
into a cairiage, called a monslieel, as my head aclu J most violently, 

.rone 25th. — Proceeded on to Nickrimame ; felt worse. 

Juivj 26th. — Left (or Damhool, and juimt‘diatcly 1 arrived there went 
to bed. 

June 27th. — Started for Matelle, arrived tlicn-e at twelve, and felt so 
unwell that 1 was obliged to have twenty-four ounces of blood taken 
from me. At five Icit for Kandy, and arrived there in a high (’ever. 


THE ANDROMLTER, OR MAN-MEASURER. 

Mr, James M‘Donald, tailor, West Register-street, Edinburgh, luis 
lately invented an mstrumcMit, to wliieh he has given tlie .ihove denomiiia- 
lion. The uses to which the instrument may^lie a])|)lie(l may be learned 
from the following eeitificates ; and Mr. M‘Donald s detailed statements of 
Uio advantages which would accrue to the^^/cc/c were the Army clothed 
uccorckng to his suggestion: — 

“ We have attentively examined the Andrometor invented by Mr. J.iines 
M'Donald, and arc^^of opinion that it will he ol* the greatest b(*nctit and 
utility m taking the measurements and lorm of the huniun figure, as by its 
application — (and which can be done* by any jierson whether professional or 
not) -the formation of aii} individual can be taken with so much case and 
accuracy, as to insure the fitting of the whole dress : that it must be of 
incalculable advantage where orders are- rcyeinod without any opportunity 
being afforded of seeing the individual, as in many instances persons of the 
height of 5 feet 6, 7, 8, or 9 inches, from their length of body, (the arms 
being of relative length to the limbs,) tvill take a larger coat thani others of 
0 feet and upwards. In such cases the Andrometer at* once distinguishes 
and points out such varieties, and enables the cutter.^from the measurements 
alone, to fit the person with the most perfect exactness. 

(JTigned) “ William Fraser, 

“ Tailor to His Majesty for Scotland. 
(Signed) “ Andrew Greirson, 

“ Tailor and Clothier, 5, Han over-street. 

' “ Edinburgh. (Signed) “ John Craig, 

“ Tailor and Clothier, 6,Watcrloo-place.’ 
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That in so far as the fitting of the dresses of the Army is concerned, a 
very important saving may be made by its (the Andrometer) adoption, and 
the clutlies in all respects may be made at first more satisfactory to the 
wearer than they can without a great increase of expense be afterwards 
altered and fitted.’'— of ConltmUtee of Society of Arts of Scotland, 

“ The undersigned have examined Mr. M'Donald’s Andrometer, which 
lliey consider to be an instrument well calculated to measure the height, 
and to ascertain the dimensions of the different parts of the human frame. 
By means^of it the measuiements of the body may be easiljr, exneditiously, 
and accurately taken, so as materially to assist in recognising the identity 
of individuals, as in the case of deserters; and to determine satisfactorily 
the quality of recruits as far as size is concerned. 

“ They are therefore of opinion, that the Andrometer may be aeWan- 
tageously employed for military purposes, and especially in the office of an 
Inspecting Field-Officer of a recruiting district. , 

(Signed) ^ “H. M^.RSHAL, 

“ Deputy Injector-General of Hospitals. ^ 
(Signed) “ R. Badknac h, ’ 

Edinburgh Castle. “ Suigeon to the Foices.” 

^ ‘ 1 

Statement of the advantages which may be obtained by supplying His 
Majesty’s Forces with clothing by measurement with the Andrometer, as 
( umpared with the present mode of clothing the Aimy : — 

1st. In regard to the piecision and accuiacy with which the measirement 
of men can be taken. 

2nd. With respect to the correct classification of men, not only as to 
height, but also as regaids the component parts of their bodies, showing 
in tlie most perfect manner the exact dimensions of the various paits of the 
individual. 

3id. The superior accuracy with w'hich clothing made up on this principle 
fils the person, superseding almost enlirel} the necessity of any alteiation, 
and consequently avoiding the expense theiehy incuricd. 

4th. The positive saving of material, it having been ascertained fiom cal- 
culations made, that, in a regiment consisting of 000 men, material equal to 
between 40 and 00 suits may be saved. 

The following tables show the Horse-Guards Regulation respecting the 
clothing of the Army, with iis application in suppljiiig the men foiming the 
77th Rcgt. of Foot, who weie all measured by the Andrometer, also show- 
ing the saving effected by the 1‘tter arrangement ; and likewise is exhibiteu 
the classification of men on the principles of the Audiometer, together witli 
the correct dimensions of clothing lequirerl, and pointing out the difference 
between the two modes : — 

Besult of supplying His Majesty’s 77th Regt. of Foot with Clothing, according to 
the lIoise-GuariU Regulations. 

The Regulations for making Coats to His Majesty’s Regiments of Foot, 
daled Louden, .^une 12, 1830, are as follow : — 



I.cngth 
ol Back. 

Skirt. 

Chest. 

Waist. 

Meu of 5ff. 7 inches • • 


12* 

19* 

171 

31 ^ ^ J3 # • • 

16 


20 

17} 

33 ^ ^ 33 • • • 

16i . 

13 

20 ' 

17} 

J> ^ 10 » . • • 

17 

13* 

20} 

18 

33 all „ • • . 

171 

IJ* 

20} 

18 

>1 0 0 « • . • 

171 

14 

21 

19 
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These regulations, ivith minor ones, are the stondard for the Board of 
Clothing passing the uniform made by the Army Clothier. The present 
mode on which the Army Clothier acta is this : when a regiment requires 
clothing, a list of coats wanted is obtained ; that is, he is furnished with a 
schedule of the men of ditfercnt heights in the regiment; as for example, 
the 77th Foot, which has been measured by the Andrometer, the coats would 
be sent as follows : — 


nr 



• 

Length 







ol lUck. 

Cheat. 

Waisl 

Men of 5ft 7 ins. 

andunder^. . 270 

15J 

19i 

171 

is 

5 8 ,. 

•> 

. . 114 

16 

20 

17| 

• 3S 

5 9 „ 

Si 

. . 58 

if>i 

20 

17} • 

is 

r» 10 „ 

Si 

. . 37 

17 

20i 

18 


5 11 „ 


. . 18 


204 

18 


6 0 „ 

Si 

. . 15 

0 

17i 

21 

19 




Total 512* 

Privates’ 

coats. 










This arrangement supposes the length- of the body and arms, also the 
circuinfcronoe of chost and waist, to be correspondent to the height of the 
in«in,^vhich in praetice is found not to he the case. There are men of 5 feet 

5, 0. and 7 niehcs, who will roiiuire a coat as long m the back, and as large 
iiiciicuiiiference of chest and waist, as men of 5 feet 8, 9, 10, and 11 inches, 
and o^en 6 feet; indeed, in all respects the same, except the length of arms 
and skirts. 

The clothing of the 77th regiment, for example, is sent to head-quarters 
of (liHennit sizes as above, the master-tailor fits them on, and alters them to 
suit the men ; and he has often to fake a coat ot 5 feet 10 inches for a man 
of 5 feet C inches, and a coat of 5 feet 6 inches for a man of 5 feet 10 inches, 

6. C. &c. Almost all the coats are too long ni the waist, and many of them 
too large in the chest, nie scale for supplying trow'ecrs is understood to be 
on the sa^ne principle, and liable to the same objections as that regulating 
the issue of coats, which necessarily leads to great irregularity in littmg and 
waste of material. The quantity of cloth required, or in other words, the 
chest and waist measure of 512 men, agreeably the above regulations, is 
as fvllows, viz.: — 


, Inches. 

Chest nfcasiire • • 20,276 

Do. per Andrometer , 19,054 

• 

Difleioiico 1 ,222 on Total. 


. Inclips. 

Waist measiue ' * • IS, 106 

Do. per Audiometer . 17,106 


Difference 1 ,000onToliil 


Average chest 

measure by Kcgulatioii sizes . 

. 39fJ, 

Du. 

do. 

by Andrometer 

. 37,* 



Difference on t^chJVIdu 

• -T6 

Average waist 

measure by Regulation • • 


Do. 

do. 

by Aiidfumeter . . 

• 33,-, . 



Difference on each Man 

• 

. ni 


* This is the exact number of men measured, being the entire strength at head- 
quarters and out of hospital at the time. 
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REMARKS ON SOME POINIS 01 MA\AL ARCHITrCTURE 

BY II W AI^I ARDYCF, HOMIIAY 1 NaiNPERS 

Mr. Editor, — Hiving lead some ^ei^iaiks made by Mi Bland on the 
pipLi on Nivil AiclutcLtuie which I sent vou, ind whuh }ou wuc kind 
enuijrh to nisei t in your louinil loi S( ptcnibci^ list , and thinking tint he 
sfdiis toic(|LUst some e\plinilion on oin oi iwo iniiits, 1 tiUc Ihe hbeify of 
sendin,* \ou the follo\l'inj^ obsei\ itioii^, which it you think the in desiiviiif^, 
>011 will peil^ip^t 11 sc it in i subseiiuent Mumbei of >oui Tom nil 

In the pipe 1 1 sent >ou, I icm iikcd, tint ‘ it had been pi ictic ill} csta- 
bhshed, that iii di a loii" piec e ot woocT with 1 1 ipeiin^ end thiough 

the w itei thi i( sist ime was ,jji( Aest when it w is di V^ed with the tapciin^ 
end fn#t indoiitlnl iceount I piuposc d th it tin main see tion ol a vc ssel 
should be well loiw iid, mentioning one thud ol the Iciipirth of tlie m ssd 
fioni the stein is peihip-. ^he nio->t dt sii ible situition loi it I poll this 
Ml B1 nnl obseiM s lli it jiuttin^ this all I othei foinis t ) the test ol e\pe- 
iinuut I I mnd i positive evilti iiise m the tipciin^ end bcin^' di i^i*;ed 
hist • Is )w , liom (Ins lem uk, I should h i\c eone luded th it Mi Bland w is 
ot the sinie opinion us m>scll w/s, that the gieitest biealtli sli nhl be 
well liiw iii4, ui 1 the usscl t ipci idii i>l} oil tow ihIs the stein had he not 
w,onf on to icniuk tint in the exjunment whieh h mule with the two 
in )dels, one ol which, in ihe immeiscd put, wasloinuo like i fish, the 
othei ^s a sennpu illelopiped time ippeucd to be n > dilleience in then 
lesi tincis Now whit I di i\v in> (oiieliisions fioni is sonn vciy aeon 
late e\pciimcnls ot Chipinin, the cclebi ited Swedish eonstiucloi, whieh 
well lepc ited si\ times without uiy sensible vtii vlion uiel is the > will also 
thiow (onsidei ible h"ht on Mi Blind > piop )sed method ot building a ves- 
sel with pai die I side s inel l)i3w sh iped ends, I shdl mseit them heie 


Let A, B C, lepicsent thiee bidies A Ins its e \tienie bicidth in the 
inicldle, B It 2 7th its length and L at 1 7th its length Ihe bodies weie 
oleepulwe] lit tile ii le n^th e epi il, eae li end ol llieui bein^, i ]> ii ibolie eone , 
ind o il\ difteiin^ in the pait wheie the eommon bis el the eoius wis 
plieel lelilive tithe h n-,tli When i ^iiveii vwi»,hl \ ni ves 71 leet in 
2) ieeonds of time Biinve^the sum distinee with the siine weight, its 
ol use (lid 1)1 iiud in 2( i see nlsot time iks uui end f leinost, in 21, 
seconds* 'ileie itispiopei to ol seive tbit the i ite ol veleuit} is iboiit two 
links an houi Ihc siine bolie^ weie then move! with in incieisid 
wei,^ht, A ( impletes tl!e s line distinee ol 74 le el in 1 J seeonds 


B 


c()])tiis Lii 1 f icrl) )st, ditto, ditto, iJi 


The sunt bolus iie ii w ^iveii i^icitei 
velocit}, A torn I letts tlit distance ol 7 1 
te t in 11 se t nds 

OltiisL end lirtmost ditto lu 10 

1 kdl^ditto 

Acute end loicnio t d tto, in 10 l-h ill 
ditto 

cud ffreinost, ditk), in 10 

^ 1 hdf, ditto • • • 

'I Acute end lou most, ditto, in 13 1 h ill 
I ditto • 

Here the velocity isneirly at the rite ol 

O miles in lioiu, wheie the obtuse 
angles outstiip the acutcr 

Ml Bland siys, “ I had, howevci, seveial pi oofs of tin supeiiority in sla- 
biht/ 111 favoui of the semipai alU lopiped over the fish shaped model, which 
was chiefly owing to the means aftoided for placing the centre of gravity 


^ J 1 ditto 

Acute cud f nemo&t, ditto ditto, in 
I J J 1 halt ditto 

eOltiise end toieiiiobt, ditto, ditto, in 
^1 14 1 h lit ditto 

I Acute end ioicinost, ditto ditto, in 
I 10 1 halt, ditt 

Here the late of vclocit} is nciily 
miles an hour, wheu A and the ob 
tuse angle B arc ejiial 
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much lower in the former than the latter.** In this I perfectly agree with 
Mr. B., and if he will take the trouble to experiment a little farther, he will 
find the semiparallelopiped form, or that of a rectangular box, is not only 
superior in stability to the fish-shaped form, but also to every other, and is 
the one that will roll least in a h^a<y sea : but when we have said this wc 
have mentioned all that can be said in favour of* such a form ; for stability 
not being the only requisite^in the construction of a ship, a vessel possessing 
this in ever so eminent a degree, and deficient in the. other requisite quali- 
ties, must of course be bad. Let us now examine the defects of this form. — 
1st, From having a flat bottom ami perpendicular sides, by not being suf- 
ficiently lively to yield to the Lea when it runs high, every wave will make a 
clear breach over her, to the manifest destruction of boats, spare booms, and 
every article on deck that is not firmly lashed down, ffndly. It is well known 
that hfeavy seas acquire such a momentum in their progressive movement, 
that meeting with resistance from the hull of a vessel, the shock they give is 
so powerful, as to make every timber in her vibrate ; and we have known 
one of the arms of a seventy-four s bower anchor snappevl off by one of those 
curling and topping waves. Now, if the effect of the waves upon a T.essel 
whose form was considered sufficiently yielding to the motion of the waves, 
be such as to break such strong material as a bower-anchor, whqt must it be 
against wood- work, which has not even the advantages of a curved form 
to protect it, but on the other hand is of that form well known to be most in 
danger from the violent action of the waves. 3rdly, Asa prompt obedience 
of a vessel to her helm depends chiefly on the form of the stern, if too full 
tlie vessel will not be under proper command, for the dead water will in this 
case extend farther than the width of the rudder, and consequently depriie 
it of its best force. Now, if such is the case wlien the vessel is only rather 
too full, what must it he when the sides are parallel ? 1 should he inclined 

to think, that the rudder would be almost, if not entirely, useless. But 
although I am an advocate for avoiding all fullness below the line of flota- 
tion in the after body, yet iiuinediutely above it the quarter should spread 
out, in Older to present a sutTicient quantity of support when the ship rises 
forward to a sea. Neither should the run of the ^ essel he too sudden, hut 
the greater the proportional length of a ship is to her breadth, I should 
place the main section proportionally farther forward, thus making tlie run 
more gradual, and at the same time greatly increasing the power of the 
rudder, as the centre of gravity will he necessarily farther forward, and tlius 
give more length to the Icier upon which the rudder acts. 4thly, "With re- 
gard to her velocity, that will be very considerably retarded, for although her 
extremities should he how-shiiped, yet from her sides being parallel slie will 
meet with very great resistance. This is clearly exemplified in an experi- 
ment of Mr. de Romna’s. The model tu; used was one of a 74 -gun ship, 
and was 14 feet long. At 19 inches draft of water it moved 75 feet in 16.5 
seconds ; at 14 inches draft it moved 75 feet in 13.6 seconds. To the after 
body was then affixed a prism, having for its base the midship bend, thus — 
It was then moved with the same weight. At 19 inches 
draft it moved 75 feet in 22.48 seconas. At 14 inches 
draft it moved 75 feet in 19.2 seconds, thus clearly prov- 
ing the retarding influence of the semiparallelopiped 
form of vessel. Taking, therefore, all the advantages of this plan, and com- 
paring^ them wit\i the disadvantages, I think, that unless Mr. Bland can 
alter ilie laws of nature, he must consent to give up this new method of 
ship-building. It now only remains to say a few words on the semicylin- 
drical form. Mr. Bland is of opinion that the centre of lateral resistance 
moves gradmally forward towards the main section, in proportion as the ves- 
sel heels. Now, this I admit, when the action of the wind is such as to de- 
* press the bow considerably, and thus alter the horizontal trim of the vessel ; 
but Mr. B.’s semiparallelopiped, or sesiicylindrical form is liable to the same 
objection: this, however, I would endeavour to correct, by reducing the 
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after-sail of the \essel, or increa^ng those forward, and thus keep the vessel 
still in equilibrio. But when the action of the wind is such as to make the 
vesseFs heel parallel to thembelves, I cannot then agiee with Mr. Bland, but 
must asseil, that the centie •of lateral resistance, in my opinion, does not 
change its place, and the harder the blows the greater will appear the 
advantages of the fish-shaped over uic semicylindiical vessel. Foi let us 
take the mam section of each form, then we s^all have something like the 
annexed figure. 


a 


ttimmandci Ponice, who has written verj ably on ^ho position of the mo- 
taocntie, gives the following pioof of the stability of the shaip vessel over 
the f’Bll Let W R icpieseiit the suiface of the watei Jn the circiilai body 
1h( h iU»hic ulth m IS tlie radius of the semiciicle abc, and in conseqiieiu e 
of the diicction of the veitieil effoit of the watei inteisecting the point w, 
tins point is the metacentie, and the two areas hdn, hin aie equal, and the 
distance dh is equal to the distance hi In the shaip body represented by 
aobs Cy the inclination has»caused the outline 9r of one side of the bottom 
to become moie veitical, while that on the other aoh \s more horizontal, 
causing the wide part of the foiincf to emeige, while the widest put of the 
1 iftoi has become immersed , and the compaiison exhibited of the two loims 
shews clearly and at once why the situation of the metacentie must bo 
higher m the shaip body than in the tiiculai one In the latter the bp( adth 
at the line of flotation \s d ly hut m the foimci it is only d s and as the ex- 
ti( me point of suppoit in both bodies on one side is at d while on the othei 
side the suppoit of the watei extends to ?, in the ciiculai body, and only to 
9 in the shaip one, it is veiy evident that the mqpn diiection of the vertii al 
effort of the watci, whu h determines the situation of the mctacentre, must be 
Inghei m the sharp than the full body, viz at k m the sharp body, and at m 
in the 4iiM one. * 

It can also fee easily shewn, that the more the vessels 
ITIeol, the gieatei will be the propoitional incicase of sta- 
bility in the shaip one, foi let emg repiesent the forces 
acting upon a ciKulai bottomed vessel, wi the centie of 
the immersed bottom, and consequently the mctacentic, 
e the point at which the wind acts, g the centre of gra- 
vity of the vessel, then lef*th»wind acting in the diicction 
/by incline the vessel to the angle bme, then the resist- 
ance will be according to the proportion of the two sines 
fby ah. Now, supjfbse the vessel to be still foither in- 
clined, as the point m remains stationary, the^nly in- 
ciease of powei, to lesist the increased action of the wind 
is in the sine ah. But m the sharp body, supposing it 
to he still farthei heeled, the position of inctacentie 
would he raised to », the sine of the angle, at the extre- 
mity of which the giavity is supposed to act, would be 
lengthened, and the sine of the angle, at the extremity 
which the wind is supposed to act, would be shoitened, as shewn by 
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d g and e c ; or, in other words, the resisting power would be greatly jn 
creased, and the motion considerably diminished. 

With regard to a semicylindrical vessel, the objections to it are, 1st, That 
having parallel sides, she would not steer well. 2ndly, The metacentre being 
fixed, she would in her action resepiUe a pendulum, and consequently roll 
as much in a sea as to bo almost unmanageable, ^^rdly, She would be a very 
leewardly vessel, and not lay well on a wind. 4thly, The form of her after 
part would so retard her velocity, that, in my humble oijinion, I cannot tbink 
that It would be overcome by increasing the sails to the \ery greatest extent 
the vessel would admit of; and with all due delcrence to Mr. Bland, I think 
it could never he practically adopted. 

I remain, vour obedient humble servant, 

II. W. Allardyce, 9^tnbay Engineers. 

Clieltenham, Nov. 8, 1835. 


ORDERS OF GENERAL MONCKION. o 

The following extracts irom an oidcrly book of the lion. Lieiit. Gcii. 
Moiickton, deceased, wlien an eiis.gn in the Jrd regiment of hoot Guards 
commanded by Gen. llouard, tlu n stationed at Ghent, show the stricrin- 
juiK turns laid by the coiiimanding otiiceis on the soldiers as to their helij^) lour 
towards the inhabitants ot the euuntr) in which the army was ([uartored, 
as well as the attention paid to the clothing and accoulieinents both of 
officers and men ; and by comparing the dioss and appointments of tlii' pie- 
sent day with those of 1 74i, will exhibit the gieat impiovemeiit which time 
and expel leucc ha\e made. 

7th June, 1742. 

The clothing to be deduered to the b.\ttilion to-morrow^ at sc^en oMoeU ; 
an officer ot each company to see the men well fitted with coats, paitu ulai 
caie to be took in fitting them with shot s and hats The waistcoats ot the 
bPijeant-., ciirpoials, drummeis and sentinels to he made alter the same 
niaimei as last jear, and all to bc' made ot the List jcai’s coats ; caps to he 
made also conlonnable to the ordeis ot last yeai. 

Every man in the battalion is to w^oar his ammunition shoes when on 
duty , and all under arras. 

No man on any pietencc to dispose oFany of his new niounting, nor split 
or cut his rolls, but wear them as received. 

No man to cut or alter the hnrns of his hat. . ^ 

When the men aie fitted with cisits they are to ha\e waistcoats on. 

If any soldiers be found to disobey any oi these orders, they will bc severely 
punished by sentence of Court Mariral. 

None of the new mounting to be worn till Friday, the 11th of June, being 
his Majesty's accession, 

June 8th. — If any oflicers or soldiers shall at any time meet the host carrj - 
ing along the streets by the clergy of the towni, they are to avoid it if they 
possibly can, by turning n to, another stieet ; but if that cannot he done, 
they are to pull off Iheir hats before they come near it, and stand still till it 
is past: no soldier is to laugh or show the least indecency on the occasion. 

The Olliers already given for. the men to behave themselves decently in 
the chu. lilies to^bo duly observed, and no soldier on Ins peiil to go into any 
of the churches before he pulls his hat off. 

If the host at any time pass by any of the guards w^e miunt, the men arc 
to turn into ^eir guard-rooms till it is gone, and if the host at any tune 
passes by any of our sentries, they are not to keep w^alking, but stand still 
on their posts till it is gone by. 

September 4th.— The Brigadier orders that on muster day all the menuof 
the brigeue do appear clean shaved and powdeied, with gaiters, under arms. 
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Complaint having; been made that the soldiers do appear frequently drunk 
and disoiderly in the streets, coytrary to former orders; it is Gen. Honey- 
wood’s express orders, that all officers who shall see any soldiers in that 
condition do immediately older them to be committed prisoners to the bar- 
rack guard of their iespecti\e troop •or regiment, theie to lemain for the 
space of eight days, fed only upon bread and water, and the remainder of 
their pay to be slopped and distributed to thp sick soldieis in the hospital. 

October 13th. — my Lord Stan will soon be heieto ic\iew the gar- 
iison, Gen. lloiyard desires that the commanding ofhceis ot ( 'ich eoips \m11 
inspect into* the accoutrements and otlfer things, to see that e\eiy thing be 
in perfect order. • 

October 21bt. — A return to b^e made on Monday next, to the Biigadier 
of the week, of what jiumber of cffectue men each coiiis of Hoi sc Diagoons 
and R)ot will bring into the field upon the King s bii th-day, they being to 
be ie\iewed that day. 

October 22iid. — Oiders fsr the Horse and Oragoons : — 

To take all their small accouti ements to pieces and sec they be very well 
cleaned and blacked, and then put together again. 

Tiie bosses, bits and curbs, &c , to be as blight as liaiuls can make them. 

Boots to be as black as possible, ftnd then kno(‘-]ycces not to appear above 
threif incliSs above the boot top • 

-ifll then aims to be as bright as silver, the siholc buff accoutrements to 
be ot light buff coloui. 

Tho bwoids to be all biiglit, the hats new cocked, and made as clean as 
possible? 

The lining of those cloaks that aio sullied to be washed, and m lolling 
the (lodks a stick to be put in the length ot the roll, ainl ihiee stiapsto each 
( lo ik ^ 

The hoiscs to be tiimmed and made as dean as possible, the hiidoons to 
he all cleaned • 

The iiouches of the Dragoons to hang all ot an equal size, one not highci 
than another. 

C aie to be taken that the men do not iido too long. 

No ollicer to stii fioni liis post duiiiig his being in the field, and that tliej 
dt) all appeal m then legimentals, and weai then sashes ovei their sboul- 
dci s. 

Orders for the Foot — 

Then clothes lo he well cleaned and mended, ^if wanting, and tlicir coals 
to bt* hooked hack 

The Isgcc of then hats to be washed, cleaned, and set on again, .ind the 
hats to he well cocked. 

Tlie buff accoutrements to be ck'an, and to be all of the same colour, and 
those of the 2nd if gflnent lo seive as a pattern to the lest. 

The men to appeal in clean white gaiteis, dean shii ts, and the ciavats 
well lolled. 

Then arms to be as blight as silver, and then scabbaids to be put in good 
01 del and well blacked. 

Then ban to be powdeied, but not too much. • 

The office IS to appeal m i egiinentals, and to wear their sashes over their 
shouldei‘-. 

October 2ith. — On the review tho oificeis are to hejn all their regi- 
mentals, with scarves, goigets with blue ribbon, buff-eoloufed gloves, diop 
wigs, gaiters with black leathei garters. ^ 

October 29th.- Older of maicli for October 30th : — 

Major-Geii. Hawley’s to begin the march of the left wmg with Sir Robeit 
Ricks at eight in the morning, and go the Dendeimonde road till they come 
opposite the end of the meadow, and then take up the ground allotted for 
the corps that are to form the left wing, viz, — • 
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Sir Robert Ricks's 

Major General Cope's P^agoons. 

The King s Regiment Itt 

Major-Gen. Ligonier 

The Horse and Grp n^dier Guards. 

The Royal Regiment of Horse Gu^ds. 

Lord Albermarle is to march the Horse Guards, ’knd to follow the blue regi- 
ment That the three regiments of Foot Guards line the lampart's fiom 
Coiittray Gate to Biussels Gate. The first legiment to march off first 
fiom the field, when they have pa&oed my Lord Stan, and toidiaw up on 
the right next to Courtray Po§t, the thud legiment to follow them, and the 
second to follow the thud, so that the left of the second may be at Brussels 
Gate 


A detachment of Captain, Lieutenant and Cornet, with a standard and 
fifty Dragoons to be at the Governor s at foui o clock this evening, as a gu iid 
to the two Princes of Hesse. 

Another guard of the same numbei to be ready for Maishal Nieuperg, 
but not to stir out of their bauacks till luithei orders 

Capt Leslie and the Eail ot Rothes aie dcclaied Aide dc-Camps foi the 
week to the Eail of Stair t 

The battalion to be uhdei aims 1.0 monow at hilf an hour aftei se\en in 
the moimng precisely, in the bauacks, the officeis m all then rogimenfuls, 
witji scarves, goigets with blue iibbon, buff coloured gloves, diop vvigs, 
gaiters with black leathei gaiteis, the men in every thin^ conformable to 
the oideis befoio given, peifectly clean and m good order, noithei olhVeiMior 
soldieis to put on then spatteidashes till they come to the place ol leview. 

October 30th, 1742 — St George et Londies 

FieM-oflicer foi the div, Lieut -Col. Bockhnd 

Loid Ainhoiat Aide du-Cainp to Majoi-Gtn. Ligoniei, and is to be ob- 
scived as such. 

October 31st, 1742 — As my Loid Stall lias seen with great pleasure the 
gieat beiuty of all his Mijesty s foiccs, both hoisc and loot, he is peisuaded 
th it the tioopa ho h is not seen die aiiswiiablc to the sample ho lii** sc en, 
and that Ihcie is nothing wanting to make that body ol troops iiicsistible, 
but that the lloimsliing youths of whuh the ditleieiit roips aic composed 
should vie with one anothei lo excel in tin 11 exactness in doing Ihoir dutv , 
in which case the Biitish tioopswxll soon acciune the leputatirtn of excelling 
in oidei and discipline, as *hey have alioady the lame of surpassing other 
troops in V igour and beauty 

My Loid Stan expects that the oflieeis will pique themselves to stay in 
quarters this wintei, and that no oflicer will desiie to be absent but in case 
of necessitv In that ease my Loid Stan llatteis himself that veiy early 
m the spring his Majesty will find an army woithy of putting himscll at 
the head of. 


MEMOIRS OF GINEUAL OmCFRS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
GENERAL^Vlfji EARL OF CHATHAM, K G. 

His Lordship was appointed Captain in the Army 30th of June, 1700; 
Captain iu the &6th Foot, 30th Of September foUjwing, Colonel in the 
Army, ^ 2th of October, 1793; Ma]oi-Geneial the 26th of Februaiy, 1795 ; 
Colonel of the 4th Foot the 5th ot December, 1790 , Lieutenant-General 
the 29th of April, 180‘i , am} Geneial 1st of Januaiy, 181i2. 

Lord Chatham served, during the last Ameiican war, on the continent of 
Europe ; at Gibraltar , in the expedition to the Heldei , and commanded the 
expedition to Walcheren in 1809 In 1788 he was made Fust Lord of the 
Adunro^^ifiR which office he continued till December, 1794 ; m 179G he wa^ 
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Ficsidenl of the Cabinet Council, which he held till 1801, when he was 
appointed Master- General of the Ordnance, which he held ti)l 1806. 

In addition to the Colonelcy of the 4th Foot, his Lordsliip was for some 
>cars Governor of Jeibey;,and since 1820 he held the government of 
Gibraltar. 

Durinj* the administration of his Lordihip’s brother, Mr. Pitt, Lord Chat- 
ham \i as alwa} s consulted, and his opinion had considerable inttuence in 
legard to the military opeiationsof the British government of that period; 
but he was never efiiplo>ed in the capacity of Commander-in-Chief until 
after the demise t)f Mr. Pitt, when the ^f^alcheren Expedition was intrusted 
to his Lordship. 

Lord Chatham died on the morning of Thursday, the 24 Ih of Septem- 
ber last, at one o elrck, at hi« house. No. 10, Charles-stieet, Berkeley- 
squart^ at the ad\anc^d age of 80. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

THftr STAir. ^ 

TiiK eomposiiion of the Fiench Staff has been fi'cd on the subsequent 
ftK)liiiu It ronsists of t\A o ( 1 iss( s, llie Afti\c (Cadie d \ctiMtf*) and the 
V(*t(^an (('’ uhe do V(4ei mfo) The arfi\c class is to contain, in timb of 
p( 0 , ■2»l() gcnci.d oflicois, nxmeh, 80 luutonant-gonouils and IGO major- 
g(ii(ials* the oHiooi's of this ( lass, \\hatc\ei may bo the length of their 
SCI \ ices, aic to be tiaiis foiled to the \ etc ran class, horn the day on which 
li( utenant ueiu lals attain thin GOtli, and m ijor-geiieials then 0 hd year. 
The only ivciplions to bc^suih In uten xnt irenerals as hold a])pointincnts 
ceiifoiiiiig the laiik of coinniandei m-chicf, and h i\c filled such appoint- 
iiiciils. The >cMil) ])a> to be alltiwcil to otliccMs m tlie Vote i an class is 
fi\e(l at 2H0/. (7000 fiaiics) for lieutenant generals, and 200/ lor inajor- 
gi nciaU. Tlie ofliceis of this class mav, in time of peace, he employed, con- 
(Miiently with those in ilie Active dass, m Militaiv Schools, on the 
Kcciuitiiig Sei vice, 111 the Receive, on the Re-mount Seivice, &.c ; and 
ceitam st*iUil allow nico'- aie to be made them wlnm so ein])lo}(il. Tn timo 
(f wai, oflictis of the \ cteian class may be appomtod to military divisions 
ami siib-divisioiis, as substitutes loi gcneials belonging to the Active class, 
wliqtiiay he called out upon field scivice * in slfoit, they may be employed 
11^)011 any kmil ot seivice at home. 

• ’ lltlNGARY* 

A permanent miliary force, cfffi'iSling of Regiments of the Line and 
Fiontier Regiments, is condantly kept uj). Besides this corps, Hungary 
has it< noble “ Insunection ’ in lescivc, which is called out upon a royal 
lesfiipt, on c\traordinaiy occ'^■^l()lls. In the vcmi 1711, the kingdom raised 
at Its own cxiTcnse, as pait of (Ins “ Iiisuiiectmii,” si\ additional R(‘giment8 
of Infanti), atnouniiiigto 21 622 rank and file, without leckoning the Noble 
Cav all) , the numbers of winch aie not kno^n.* Duiing the war •» aiising 
out of the Fiench Rovolulion, the “liisuriecliou ” was lepoafedly called 
out. The levies weie niade in 1797, to^he extent of 1 7,9G9 CJavalry, and 
3,3 jG Infantry; iti 1 ->0*0, to that of l0,77ffCavaliy, an(\ 2j>,G0G Tnfantry ; 
and m 1809, to that of 17,214 Cavalry, and 21,240 Infanfly. Tlvis corps 
maybe oidcred acioss the liontiei-., hut if it be not doing service within 
them, the States of Hungary aie aiol bound to maihtain it. It w'as the 
special duty ol the nohilit) of the kingdom to defend their own country : 
this duty was assigned to them fiom a lemotc date, and was Uic recognized 
title to the immunities which the) enjoy. But in moic modciti times it was 
found that the nobilily could not, or would not, keep their part of the con- 
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tiact; and thence arOi»e the establishment of a standing arm) , which was 
first set on foot in the year 1715. It is composed of 12 Regiment's of 
Infantry, and 10 of Hussars and other (Cavalry, and consisted, at its full 
(omplement, of 60,000 rank and file. In time of war, however, its strength 
IS considerably augmented, and, in that case, the regular military ioi co 
laised in Hungary may be estiniat 'd'at upwards of 100,000 men, including 
liie supernumerary “ Vaquant” Regiments of IntanLry. 

Independently of the mihtirv resources, to which we have thus brie II) re- 
ferred, there are 13 Frontier RogimiMits, and a baltabon of (Jsuki-ts, and 
4 Regiments of Infantry, and I of Hiissus, maintained m Truism) hania. 
Their united strength is compuleif b\ llici/iugor (“ Fiontier^ Statistics,” 
bec..i. p. 253) at 13,000 men n* time of pci“, and (>2,000 in liino of war; 
the latter was at least then sin nglh in the \ eai 1 SI 5 

From these data it would appeal tint the whole iinlitai) loice of Hun- 


gary, iifclusivc of Tianssyhaiiia, is compised oi — * 

lu I\ K ( 111 W il 

A regular Standing Mihtia of . (>0,000 . 100,000 

Army of Insurrection .... , 10,000 

Frontier Regiments, ii^c. . . . 43,000 . 1 LOGO 


Total . . . 10 1,00(1 isiouo 

In time of war, there have howevonevisted pressing eincigciK its, wlicii the 
two countries have altogether laised is man) as 2 12,i)00 m m. i 

RUSSIA. 

CRADLE Ol nil RUSSIAN NAVY. 

The fiist officers mihe RusMan Nu\, who leieiNcd nothing liki* a 
scientific education, weie loinied about tin mil He ol ihe seienteonth cen 
till*), by Maiciis MartnioVK li, a cdeln ited Venctini comm indei , and i 
native of Perasto, in the piovnnc ot Catt no, on ihc Vdiiitu When P‘‘ter 
the Great set out upon his tom to the Ic iding ( ipitils ol Kniop , lie ad 
dressed himself to the goveinmcut ol icpntdK \ii \ miu c, ind solu iii‘d tlnnn 
to m^rniit seveial young iikmi belonging t > th innl distmguishc 1 fiiuilies 
III Russia to take up then rosirfi m e inXeiiue, uid stud\ thos * brant hi s 
of science which might fit tli ui t) hoe > n skillul n iv ilollueis at tin* 
same time that they miglit one di\ he on ihl *d to as-.isi the lepuhli in con- 
tending against the Turk, who was tlien the most lorinid ihle adversai , h\ 
whom the cause of Chiistiarnt) w is nieiia ‘c I T i • V'Nieli iii S ‘iiatc, w ho 
were not a little proud ot tlT,e distinction thus ctmfeired upon ttii'm not only 
fitted up a palace for the accoiiiinod ifum of the )(>iing Riissi iiis, liiil a])- 
pointed Marcus Martinovich dp ectoi ot then studies. Tlie talents and wigi- 
ning deportment of tlie tutor acquned him the love and coiilidenu of Ins 
pupils, and the progress they made undei him gicatly e\ieetle I tlie e\p c- 
tations of their Sovereign. In older to combine praci-ce wilh Lheorv.tlie 
Senate, after a while, fitted out a small fleet foi their use, and placed it 
under the unlimited control of Martinovich The whole e^lablishment was 
embarked on board of it, and then first tnp w'as to the place of liis birth on 
the Gulf of Cattaro, where they wont through their fii-'^t naval eveicises in 
the narrow straits between the islands on that coast : tins doii^s they passed 
down the Adriatic and vislteu the shores of the Me luerrancau iii evei\ 
direction. Upon their return to Venice, MarLinovich pionounted his pupils 
perfectly ^competent to enter upon their professiogd duties, and was not 
only r^arded .handsomely by the Senate, but paitic'ipated largely in the 
Czar’s liberality. He died soon aftci wauls, m/ on the 28th October, 1716, 
in the fifty-third year*of his age Fi\o years befoie hi^s death, he had a 
large picture painted in winch his own 'portrait and that of his pupils were 
introduced. It is well e\ec\ited, and lopicscnls him sitting at table m a 
black di ess, with his liead uiuovcied, and a gluhc, a h)drographical chart, 
and a compass on the table. Three of his pupils aie standing by his side ; 
the ^pmaiuing thirteen are sitting and engaged m studying. On one aide 
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of this p-iniimpf, the ailist li is gncii us the nimts of the Tounjj uieii ahrl 
ainonj^ thtiii aie Ahnlkim 1 edwoMth (iht Plmpicss s Ifrotlici), tluec of fhi* 
Gallit/ins, an I\aiu)Ml(h, i^iid a Rcpnn Wlitn Mai tinov u h s male line 
hifanit extinct, the litnessts of llie t nmh piojieitv m ide a piostnl of lh( 
paintinjr to tlio town ot l^^rasto, and !t /Mas placed in tlic pinu ipal apait 
nicnt ot the town liall, wlieu it l‘^ now to he sit n.— (I lom a Icttci of Count 
1 cdoi ^on Knaezah ) 


EGYPT. 

• 

Sheikh Itefiah, who w is ((Inciti I it the K£:j\ptiin school in Piij', ha'» 
1)0(11 oomraissioned int only ti tiuislitt sivfi il Fitiich public ilioii'. loi th- 
s( hool ot aitilh ly cstibhslu d it« loai ih, hut t ) t( itli p^eo^i iphy to a class 
ot Ai lb pupils in tlie*t olli ^c ot ( isi d \in The ‘ Gcoj^nphii il \Janual, 
whidi ho his wiittin tii then use, his, h\ tin Pish is dm t lions, hien 
])inited m the luikish liii^ui^t toi the bdictitof the Tuiks themselves 
At an examiuition ot lh( phpils in ipu lion by ( oloiul St*mieii i, a Spinish 
()th( i, who is at the lit id ot th sdnol ot aitillciy, it apptiis that the sub 
)(.( t‘*oii whidi tluy wcie t ximintd exit ndtd to dt st iipti\e i^to^i iphy, (os- 
nio^riphy, iiid pi ysit il, s< iipliii il^pilitu il, ml hist nu il i^i iph} Tiie 
sdio^s (HjiucUd w lb the nnhl iiv ])iyt ssion i^pitstnt cstiblisliid in 
T ^^ypl, no i school ot ^onietiv in C in > i ^du)! ol ii>i iphv in tli(‘ 
s mu tiwii m i( iUin> f u j: oni li\ tiuniKim^ iiul loililicition, m 
willed M M ilus, i di^iu^uislud 1 uiuh otiuti, is hi id U uhii u Sihhi", 
oiu of’tlii sul)iiih‘,(l ( 0110 1 sdi ) )1 i )i in itheiintu ^ and toi the Kuro- 

pt 111 and Ol lent il Im^ui^cs it Hn ihiin IG^hispi u nniCisi-il Am, 
ill till Isle ot Rond ih till u is i dieini il sdiool loi It u 11111^; th it poition 
ol dicinisti) whidi is sn])sci\i(ut h) tlu inmututiiie ot ^unpowdei , at 
G /di is i Civilly sdiool, bfith tlu ndi il md pi uIh il at Tom ih, a sdiool 
ol iitilUiy,tlu (ouis ol stilly bt ^ nn ti\ diun^ the fiist)cii, and 
liu lit ot Itsi^n, nithiiutu, mtf j^e iiiu ti} dm m^ the sttoiul Colond 
^iieii 1, tlu luilot this ( stiblishmtnt, is (Imd)i als( ot studies to the 
i( ^iinent-*. ot to it uid bust ntilkiv, ud supt i intends the pi i\ ite instiiu 
ti ) 1 ^lyen to tlu tiddotlutis m 1 sub ilUins, whom iu e\ iraines at stited 
time Vt El kh ml a llu u is i sdio d toi tlu nilmli} it AbuZibela 
mtlieil sdiiil I yetcimin tst iblislimtnt and i duinuil ind pliiiina- 
t( utu il sdu) )1, the w bolt tlmt lu m„ well tnuhuttd ind it Rmlik, the 
j)ilu( (Itlu lite Isinail Pdin his bttn litle(lii]> i i niilitiry (olle^eoii 
lilt J leiuh model, md is now d si^ii iled the rfilyUdin c St hool oft ano 
Tli(*y mill idmitted ml ) it ut tohetiu^ht the scvtiil stu net s cornu e ted 
with ll^c Mnilit iiy pioltssini, md will }^o ihToii^h a loin yeais eoinseot 
stuih 'Ihtie lu tin pioles us md inhipultis illuhetl to it Ihe lol- 
lowin^ IS the pli i ol^tiidy to be pflisutd in this eullc^e 

Fust )e 11 , 4th d iss — Aiithmetic and plant otouieti) di awin^, j^eo- 
fjiaph) ind histoi), aid the A^iabian, 1 uikish, Ptisi in, and Ficnch hn 

}»U Ifit s 

Second ytai, 3i(l dis-« Tiifronoraeti>, rfieiisui ili m, md destiiplive 
‘•eomcliy, ali;d)ia, si itics diiwmp, ^tooiaj^ln, ^ind h isl on , with the same 
1 iniiu i^cs as in the Uh class 

Thud yeai , 2iid class — Rtetilineu ind spliciical tiij^onomctiy, alp^ebia 
to the setoiid dmitc iiidusiyc, statics ami d) tiamics, e\p( riinental philoso- 
phy, diawmg and linen pcispttbvt, md the 5nrac laiuju ift«s«as 

Fouith )tai , 1st diss— Anilytieal "eornotiy. hjdrostatics and ph>sicil 
hydion imits, ehcinisti), niuitialof»y, ind eosmot;iu^hy , diawing plans, 
suiye}mg, and the same 1 ing|jigcs«s beioic 

No pupils but those intended loi the public service will bo admitted, and 
their numbds aie limited to 200 

To this detul it uia) be addt 1, that Mehemed his established thiee 
seh'>ols in Syiu. 
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©ENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DNITBD gv.RVICE JOURNAL. 


— TT-i 

Promotion in the Artillery. 

Mh. Editor, — observe that Major Mitchell, in his able arofiiments 
against promotion by purchase in 3 our last Number, remarks that the slow 
“ promotion in the artillery cannot bo taken as a criterion of whtvt promotion 
witluDUt purchase would be in the line, because the artillery is a very limited 
service, which admits of neither change nor transfer, and into which ofTicers 
enter atlcr a long course of professional study, and with the general inten- 
tion of< 4 naking it their service for life; whereas othcers are conrtanily 
retiring from the line after a few years’ service.” Major Mitchell's argu- 
ment appears to me to he this, — that the slow promotion of the artillery ser- 
vice in which officers do not purchase their commissions, is not to be fairly 
urged as a reason why similar slowness of promotion should occur in the 
line, if the system of promotion by purchase were in it abandoned. 

His argument i.s just, but I do not think that he attributes the slowness 
of the artillery promotion to its tru 6 source ; it is not to the limited itViture 
(fits service that it is owing; if a more general and even particular ac- 
(juaintance with, and applicability to, the duties of the two other services, 
cavalry and infantry, than cither of these services require or obtain as 
regards the artilkiry bo not considered as limitations, it is not of u limited 
nature; not only is the application of the artillery arm so subordinate to 
the mamruvres of the other troops as to require in its officers a (piiek and 
thorough ])erception of them, hut a\o the corps is constantly employed as 
infaiUr} and somolimes e\eii (as, for instance, in Ireland, and during the last 
war ill America) as cavalry, though, of course, of a very irregular and im- 
perfect description. 

If the artillery service ho limited, it is in the very confined sphere of its 
rewards and piosjiects, rather than of its duties or its requirements ; and in 
the usual and, as it a])pears to me, inexpedient opposition to the change 
and transfer of those of its officers who desire it to the other services. But 
it is not the limited nature of the artillery service which ixicsiaions its slow 
promotion, it is the invariable rule, the fatal necessity of advancing every 
officer in his turn, and in his turn alone, to rank and eoinmand, whether 
fitted for it or not. Such a rule as this will make any promotion slow,-^n(l 
leaves, to all human appearance, the great responsibility, so forcibly .9et 
forth by Major Mitcdicll, to the distribution of blind fate. 1 think' promo- 
tion by purchase better than this, because it only hiiiits, it docs not exclude 
tdioice : but this system will not bear the scrutiny of v»eason ; one might as 
well apply a steam-engine to the crushing of a moth. 

To remedy this — a 3 ’c, that is the difficulty — promotion by merit would, of 
course, be in part by merit, but more by patronage ; still there would be to 
the country the inestimable advantage of choice. To chock patronage, I 
would recommend what (if I am not mistaken) obtains in the Prussian ser- 
vice, making seniority the general, although not the invariable rule, espe- 
cially not in the highest ranks. 1 would have every officer, previous to pro- 
motion, rot in the artillery onl),, but in all the ser*^ices, undergo examina- 
tion in 'Ihe lheory*aud practice of his profession, so as to establish, as far as 
possible, his fitness for it. This might, at any rate, he done with every rank 
under that of hcuteiia'lit-colonel. An officer thus having won his way to 
the rank next to that might he selected employment according to his 
established character. 1 throw out this idea, not as a new one, for it is not, 
but, as I think, a not overstramed corollary to the proposition laid down so 
ablv by Miqor Mitchell, that promotion should be by merit only. 

One word more, — the promotion of every branch of the service should be 
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conducted on the simc principles, \vhdte\cr they may ho, to pro^ent thrt 
nioitifu ation diul jealousy, whicljits inequalities and anomalies must othei- 
wisq pioduce. 

I am, Mr Editor, 5 our most obedient servant, 
Novembei 10, 1835 . ^ • J. A. Gilberi, Lt Royal Art. 

Tempoiarij Rudders, 

Mr Editor, — GhseiMuj: m }Oui last Numbci hoiv much the safety of 
Ills Mdjest^ s ship Pique was endangered, in loiisequcnce ot the hawsers 
ot the substitute iiuldcis being cut by the lagged state ol the ship s bottom, I 
am foiciblj i». minded ot the imenlion of a tmnpoian perhaps I shouhPsa) a 
teiy teinpoidi} iiiddei, but o? lemarkable ea'^y ajiplication, in which the 
\eiy,occuiiente coihplained of was cllectudlly obviated. It is 1^ moie 
than five-and twenty yeais since the above invention was sent to^ie Ad- 
mnalty, and at the same time foi the inspection of his piesent Mdjest} , 
then Duke of ( hiicnce, to whom I had the honoui to subiiiit some othei 
naval inventions, and alwajs with a lesult veiy giatitving to myself 

The pait of the invention heie alluded to is, in the fust 11 stance, a pci- 
manent picparation, to umed} sc^giiat a iiiisfoitune as the loss of a lucldei 
at aea, hv* fiMiig an )e lolt on each side of the sttiii post 01 paits adjacent, 
cnposite to whtie tlie substitute loi a lowci gud^r on should be placed, 
thiough which eje holts the hawscis, 01 chains, alluledto the cap, aie 
to ffc leevcd, and tW ends hiought up above the w itci line, cilhei thromjli 
tlic lu^dei-hole 01 lound the quirteis, instead of hcin^ led unclei the ship s 
lot tom fiom the stein post to the hawse boles is is now done — which I 
think no one will dispute would, if piacticable, be a vci) gieat impiove- 
nient, both as lespecls the facility of shipping the substitute luddei, and 
secunng it ste ulilv in its place 

With icspect to the piaetic ibihty of 1 coving the hawseis, 01 chain'', 
thiough the eye bolt so low untlei watei, it is to be accomplished in the 
following maunei —When the cjc-bolts aie fixed 111 doc k, a gioove is to 
be made fiom each of them, extending upwaids along the stein post to a 
tonveniciii point above the watei-hne, iij> cuh ot these gioovts (afici 
having lueii lecved thiough the c}C-holts) tie two ends of a sninll chain 
aie to be h d and seemed in a sinnlai inaniui to the' piesciit iiuldei (hams, 
the gioovcs being afteiwaids closed up 01 come ilcd by small '«tnps of cop- 
pei, in which state they arc to remain till tlu ship is agiin in dock, 01 
uytil the necessity occuis fui having icciuise fo the substitute luddei, and 
*when that inisfoitiine does ucciii, the ^m ill elniii on each side is to be 
forced Vound thiough the ()c bolt in an^ mannei best cilcuhited to up 
oft the stiqis of coppn, and then it is obvious llial, by fastening the ends of 
the hawseis to tlw links of tlfb small chains, they in ly he casilv leeved 
thiough the eve holts, and hiouuht up al ovc the waUi line. 

November 17, 1833. \Vm Kicklits, Capt. R.N. 


SiKjqcsttons oil y*Piintdimtnis^ 

Mr Editor, — At the present junctine, *vli«ii so gicat an outcry is raised 
against eoijioial punishment in the Aimy, and so geneial a wish seems to 
obtain for the amelioiation of the condition of oui tioops, I venture to offei 
the following suggestions, 111 the* hopc^f ^heii finding a place m your very 
valuable miscellany, as I feel convinced, bom neaily aejuarterot wcentuiy s 
constant attendance upon, and expeiience in legijaental duties, that they 
would be attoiv^^d with the most benejic lal results. * 

Confinement, as at piescnt practised, is a merely nominal punishment, 
and many offenders aie allowed to escape in consequence of theie being no 
accommodaf ion for them in cithci ot the jails ot Gospoitor of Portsmouth, 
and the sending of military criminals to Winchester having been discou- 
raged from motives of economy to the public. 
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In order to a\oid delay, as well as not to take up too groat a space in yopr 
useful Journal, I will put down the propositions heriatxm^ \iz. — 

Ibt. Either Fort Cumberland, Southsea Castle, Fort Monckton, or Block- 
house Fort, (which arc at present, and indeed nearly always unteiiaiUea,) to 
be converted into a military prison, /iirler the superintendence of a veteran 
officer, or non-commissioncd one, with a daily, weekly, or monthly officer s 
guard, at the discretion of the Lieuteiiaiit-Go\eriior. 

2ud, Courts-martial to have the power of sentencing to diet upon hrmd 
and water, when eightponce pci diem might revert to the public. 

3rd. Deserters, thieves, men convicted of unnatural practices, to be 
branded, the words ot their riv.pcctive ciinies being stated in full ; as at 
present, not only has the letter D been very ^frequently obliterated, but also 
others, such as avid, am el, been added to it. 

N. i^^Brandod men to he invaiiably drummed out. ^ 

4th. Punishment-drills to be confined to thiee,\\7. to peel, with and 
without arms. Each to last for si\ hours during the dav , and those under- 
going any of them to be kept m a diy room,* and not allowed to mi\ with 
the other men until the period for v\hich they may have been ordeied'to 
attend may have expired. 

5th. Men confined to Ij-irracks to be iiairowly watched, and not allowed to 
enter the canteen, or be permitted ‘the indulgences extended to w ell con- 
ducted soldiers. ' 

6th. Common parades to be attended but by marked men, those for 
divine service or liold-exereise, by all. 

7th. Greater poweis allowed to commanding officeis, by which the fre- 
quency of courts-martial might be avoided, viz., eoiifinement to black-hole 
of seven on the ordinal y diet, oi oi Joitif-c}u,ht houis on head and 

water ^ In this latter case Be/, per diy to be ciidijod to the public. 

8th. Canteens to be done away with, oi it allowed to exist irom motnes of 
finance, to be mv an ably ouUide of the ba* lacks, yet with no moans of com- 
munication with the inside, as then the irregulaiities that so fiequiMitly 
occur amongst men undeiguing punishment would he a\oidc‘d. 

9tli. Slocks should be elected in all hai racks ; eouits-maitial and eom- 
mandmg officers having power to order delinquents to ho placed m them. 

loth. Six sots of lound shot, with padlocks and (hams, to be issued liy 
barrack-masters to each corps, for the confinement to hai racks of sucli men 
as are continually breaking out of oi stajing aw a) thei(druni. 

Util. Contracts to bo totally abolishe(l, and the men to provide their own 
provisions, under the guidance and siipcrinteiidcnce of the commamlifig 
officer. ' , 

12th. Men of good chaiacter, having been fi\e vears without being 'men- 
tioned in the defaultcis’ books, to be denom mated thosen men, wear a distin- 
guishing badge, and be entitled to additional pay anirf>reater pen.iion, or 
discharge. Tins extra expense might be met by doing away wnth the in- 
creased rate for length of service alone. 

13tli and iSstly, I would hav*^ colonial corps for New South Wales, the 
Cape, and Amenca, to be composed entirely of married men who might bo 
drafted from the different coims, and located m huts, on the fronliei % with a 
general rendezvous, or “place d’arrnes,'’ m case of attack. A certain 
number to be always on duty in their regular turn, and the rest allowed to 
w'ork for tli/3 maintenance of their fa?mhes, 8tc. On Sundays and one other 
day per week, all to 'attend divine worship and ficld-exeicise. 

On obtaining their discharge, they might obtain grants in other parts, • 
and their barracks be appropriated to iheir successors, by^which, in time, 
the countries would be peopled by “ good and leal subjects'" 

Your assured Friend, 

Portsmouth, Nov. 16, 1835. 


Priam. 
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of Alhuer a. 

M?. Editor, — I find, by tjie two last Numbers of your Journal, iBat the 
discussion of the Battle of Albiiera has been af^ain revived, with variations. 
I believe I may be allowail to know solnilhint^ of the matter, and, therefore, 
without further apology, beg leave to offer you the following very brief 
summary. « • 

Ist. l.ord Bercsford never withdrew troops from his right wing to support 
his centre. On "the contrary, whenever he perceived that Soult meditated 
to attack tliat wing, he lost no time in making the proper and necessary dis- 
positions for strengthening it. • • 

2n(l. Blake never “ reluscd ’• to obey Lord Bercsford's orders. There 
was ii^deed some delay on the part of Blake in making the requisite dis- 
position of bis troops, arising from a false view of the movement^ of the 
enemy. 

3rd. That when the Spafiish trooiis did take up their ground, they never 
once “ fell back from il in disorder.” They held their ground gallantly 
“ for an hour and a half," under \eiy severe fire and heavy loss, and only 
quitted it when Lord Beresford thouglit pioper to relieve them by the second 
divi'^on. #A.fter this the V still lemainet^in the reancof, and as forming the 
second line to, that division. 

4lb. That neither during the Spanish occupancy of the right wing, or 
new* alignment ; noifc^duiing the occupancy of it by the second division; 
no- during any period of the day,— did the French troops ever reach the top 
of the hill,*’^ on which the allies fought, from the commencement of the 
action until its terniinaiion. It is hardly necessary, one would imagine, to 
say any more than this ; but let us go on. 

r)tli. If Soult had, “ on ^he evening ol the 10th, detected all the weak- 
ness of the English Geneial s disposition for battle," — I am very much 
inclined to think, with all due deference to Marshal Soult, that he changed 
his opinion on the evening ol the lOth! 

fith. If it be true that Albuera was a bad position, Lord Wellington, in 
his letter to Lord Beresford of the 23rd of April, 1811, had the honour (in 
general lenns certainl)) of suggesting it ; and in a year afterwards, the 
odium (if any ) of occiipyiiig it hiiiisclt “ foot for foot ?" 

7th. Ill the same If'tter Lord Wellington ga^e Lord Beresford the option 
of either fighting or not, “ as ho should think proper." 

f^tli. He d\d tiiink proper to fight, and, up fo the present moment, can 
perceive no very obvums reasons wliy he should regret the decision. 

9th.* That if, during the “crisis ot th^ battle, it be true that Lord 
Beresford really “ wavered,” lie most assuredly took a most extraordinary 
method of exhihitiiif^ it ; having (filter examining the abortive attempts of 
the enemy to deploy) disjiatclied Colonel Arbuthnot, with the utmost 
promptitude and decision, to oider a brigade ol‘ General Hamilton’s troops 
to move round the hill, and take the tneiny in think,— to do, in short, “ that 
very thing” (but vvilh greater safely) which, at an evident risk, Colonel 
Hardinge, in the supp(»sed fuitberance of the Marstfal’s views and inten- 
tions, dul w'lth the fourth divi'-ion ! * # ^ 

10th. The orders of Lord Beresford to Colonel Kemims were to pass the 
ford above Badujoz if jpiacticable. BuLilf was not practicable for infantry, 
and therefore he was obliged to go round by Jerumanha., ^ • 

11th. First one officer, then another, had been sent after MadSen; but 
the gallant General was non csL itiventut>. He had actually retired, with- 
out reporting himself to the (^uarieiTnastcr-<jencral, to the right bank of 
the Guadiana, where he leiiiained till after the battle. 

12th. The day was not “ Ihiee times lost and won." It was “won" 
once; and this, notwithstanding the assertion, that “ the allies were al- 


* Vide Sii W. Inglis’s letter in answei to Colonel Napier’s replv to the second 
“ Strictures.*' 
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ways fewest in number at the decisive point’ Loid Beiosford did not ex- 
pose one man more to the enemy s fne thru was ntcessarj 
Colonel Napier says (no doubt playfully) that Loid Bciesfoid s in- 
fantry W'ere not held in hand ’ I do not \eiy well know what to say to 
this, seeinp; that the Maishal (dum^thc ** and when he is said to 

have “ wa\cred ) held a Spanish Colonel in one “ hand, and an Ensifijn 
with his colouis m the other* It, howeva, any movements wore made 
during the battle, oithei contiaiy to Loid Beresioid s o.dcis, oi notexccuUd 
in a proper and soldieilike inannei^ it would surely be too much to blaino 
the Commander'in Chiei foi this. 

An Old SoLnitR. 


A/huuay 

Mr Editor, — In a communication to the pTges of the United Si ivu c 
Jouin il, d itcd London, July 1, 18 15, signed “ A,n Old Comi idc, and pub 
lishcd in lh( Numbci of the .rouinal toi Octohci last, ijjpt us a vci} ciitt i 
tuning deal, and clcveily written dctnl ol the gic it u turn and lonijktc 
victory at Albueia The naiiitive is stiictly piob ssional, ind ailcits the 
leader, especi all) if militii}, like the bl slot the tiumpct ind th( thuudoi 
of battle It contains a pissngo, htwever wliiih 1 appielicndi uls loi pu 
titular notu e At page ‘221 , the wntci s i} s “ not i colour vv is !< illboi gh 

an eloquent historian most unwuimtibh stated that the 57th hid lost 
thens Undoubtedly the glouous OZUi regiment ’ st liii piofuseh, but 
neither colours nor icnown, upon the blood) d\y in question M) iiisiiuss 
here is with the e\piession eniplo)id bv the vviitei tin pbiase “an eloquent 
historian is equivocal, and has, at least in this cit), given rise to i mis on 
ception calculated to liuit tue leehng‘^ of the puty conceincd C onicetuu 
has, to my knowledge, in scvei il instvnees, pointed out Col W IS ipni as 
the hiatorian releiied to Col N may indeed be desciibtd not onl) la ui 
eloquent, but the eloquent Instonaii of the in iitial genius ind the Iminiplis 
of England, as the w liter, whose hiilliant pige swill eontinuL t) in>tiu(t 
and to delight, till Blit nil nicl hei lin^i ige ind hei gleltn(^s shall be no 
moie But Col N is 7i()t the hislomn to whom The Old Coiniade 
alludes as he Ins not in Jus noble woik, one woid diieclly oi iiidneitly 
insinuating any such loss as that ol then eulouis on the put ot the 0711i 
regiment Let the liistoiieal wiitei, whoevei he lua) be, answer foi Iniii 
self, and if he can, let him ic count ind apologise Jorhis lice Hess asseition 
He ina), meanwhile, find ^umc» eoiisolition in le lining that he has bee i — 
even for add) — identified with tin immoitil lustoiian of the Peiiinsiil i 
Campaigns 

Before I conclude, allow me to eoiieet an eiior of the pie‘-&in “ An Old 
Coiniade 8 able aiticlc, as it lespeets the nime of an oflieci called “ Bin- 
ning * in youi Journal My gallant fiieiul, who fell at Albueia, was C ipt 
Benning ot the 6Gth, and a finei fellow in spiiit, talent, vvoith, and personal 
endowments, nevei had the honoui ol d)iiig in tin seiviee ol Ins countiy. 

Bath, Nov. 20, 1 am, bii, £cc 

r s . EM 

The involuntaiy ciior above alluded to was committed by the Mai 
quess of Londondeiry, in the firgt edition of his History, but was eoiuitel 
in the thud edition ol that woik on the authority of.Sii Williiin Ingha, and 
in the pages of^ tkis Journal — Seethe U S J foi Maieh, 1820, page 150, 
and the Number for June of the same year, page 106.— Ed. 

V 

Hoise and Foot 

Mr. Editor, — Equally avcise with the “ Old Soldier, ’ to continue a con- 
troversy which appears to be almost decided by the observations of J. M , I 
cannot but in couitesy remind my chivalrtus opponent, that Charles XII , 
With hts weaiied cavaliy, had not only to contend against a very supeiior 
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boJy of M ell-posted infantn, coveted by gum, but that>*Schulcmbur^li had 
caUbcd a pait ot that infantiy to ovchange then firelocks for pikes, and that 
itwa^ to those pikes he wasjndebted for the escape ot a portion of his dis- 
comiited foot from the Swedish sword. So far was Charles from deeming it 
possible foi biyonetmg in.lovel giound tj> resist horse confident in tlieir own 
plow ess, that he had lesohed not to allow the use ot tiie at all in his pio-^ 
jccled attack upon the Russian chevaux defrtse co\eied aimy at the Piutli. 

Caileton s Memons, on which my skilful ad\eisay has appu}cd Ins iitlc, 
will prove but a totteiing lest, for they Jorm one of the amusing ho\l1s wiit- 
ten by the authoi of Robinson Ciu^ioc Folard is my authoiily foi assciting 
that Biitish Foot in square, steadily i(sei\ii/g then fiic, wcit, and that not 
ome alone, charged thiough and sabred by Spanish horse 

Thj impiopcr distance at winch the square tiainplcd down by the Mam- 
lukes gave file w as, I bche\e, twenty paces , sc\cial hoiscs, raoUally*piciced, 
tell dead, aftei passing through both faces of the squaie 

The fact adduced lespdbting the aflan at Alba of itself disproves the 
“ Old Soldiei s theory If many hoises were bayoneted, it is oMdent that 
theVaec of the sqiiaio hist chaiged must ha\e met the cbaige iinllinehingly , 
that iinflinrhingly ineetnnj the charge, it did all that foot soldieis ein do, 
inddhat li* doing all tint foot soldfeis ean do, it was o\eiboiiic, evciy othei 
bod^ of foot thuged undci snnilai ciicumstanies, vMth equal impetuosity, 
must be dostioyed TI id the Geimaii hea\y dragoons c tilled Idiiees of suf- 
ficiefit length to ieac4i^o\ei the bayonets, it is evident th il neilhei rnen nor 
In ses tiould have leeeivcd bayonet wounds, and mueh fewei would have 
b(».n shot, as the coiisciousiiess that they had nothin^ hut i single volley to 
depend upon must have lendeied tint volley equvlly haimless with most of 
those filed by the Biitish sc^uares at Watciloo 

• 1 remnn, Sii, youis, voiy obediently, 

IIasta 


Rc()imentdl Dinnct Dres^ 

Mr Editor, — Picsonting, as youi Journal does, such an e\rellent me- 
dium foi suggesting eve lything benefic lal to the seivice, it is singular tint 
no indiMclual ot the number inteiested should hive availed himself of it, to 
denounce a pi xctice at one c expensive and easy of ilteiation, — vi/ , that of 
dining diilv it the mess in coatees. Foi though an oflieei haseveiy piopci 
lespeet foi cl quette, and a custom whieh time Ins associated with strict 
ideas of discipline, still he suiely has icason to leflect, somewhat discon- 
tentedly , that his coatee, though not made fu this puiposc expiessly, is 
lb’ll dly w,prii more than once a week foi any othei , whcieis, if the same 
indulgence w is gianted to the head cjuarteis as to the depots of icgiments, 
most of which weai shell ) leketa^and to the civ iliy, who pc ihaps with no 
exception dine in thfir stable drtsa, a consideiable saving would be effecited, 
and ins characlei and conduct as an ofiicei and i gentleman would remain 
in a shell jacket essentially what they were m i coatee. 

In expectation, then, that my humble suggestion may find favour with 
the highei authorities of the seivice, and tint the iilj|ntry inconsequence 
will no longei have this single instance to acklu^e in vweh then leguUtions 
icgarding dress could be improved, 

I remain, yours, very truly, and with good economy, 
October 2, 18*10. • • Shell-4ackij.t. 

• • ^ 

Ban ark Economy ^ 

Mr. Editor,— The late cheese paring economic al legulalion pcipetiated 
by the Boaid ot Oidnancc in legaid to the issue of the bairack allowance ot 
coal and candle to oflicers who do not occupy quarteis m bariacks, has clone 
nioie to disgust oui mihtaiy ciicles than any other lecent occurrence. As a 
m.-an ot economy it will entirely fail, and only have the effect ot engender- 
ing disputes, and setting the wits of those interested at work, to enjoy by 
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subterfuge what tl% ought to do by riglit. Can it be justified on any prin- 
ciple, that when an officer's quarter in ^barracks is not sufficient for the 
accommodation of his family (for those only with families are placed ii"'‘such 
a predicament) — 1 say, can it be justified on any principle, that permission to 
live out, which would not be grantdji were it in any way to inconvenience the 
service, should be coupled with the deprivation of his barrack allowances? 
This is pressing on the ahead/ d\erladen horse with a ^cngeance. Why 
should he not be permitted to receive his fuel, &e., and to retain his quar- 
ter in such circumstances, and be ‘illowed, if inclined, to accommodate a 
brother oflicer similarly circumstanced, with its use, who on some otlier 
occasion might in return, by relinquishing his quarter, afi’ord him similar 
accommodation? Why, when the service does not suffer thereby , are officers 
to be debarred from reciprocally assisting and obliging each othei ? Why, 
when an ofticer performs his duty, is he to be deprived of any p.irt of the re- 
compense allotted for Ills services, more especially under such ci uel circum- 
stances — when his necessities are actually greater, why sljould his advantages 
be curtailed ? Why -place stumbling blocks in the way of the oflicers tvoni- 
manding, in regard to the certificate attached to the barrack returns, and im- 
pose on them the unpleasant office of spues and inquisitors in regard to the 
domicile of their officers*'? And why allow of the temptation on their part to 
deceive the commanding oflicer in that respect^ 

I trust, Mr. Editor, the exposure of this most illiberal, beggarly, unjust^ 
and unneccessary measure, will speedily be the m/sAus of occasion jn'g its 
rescindment. Senex. 


The Hfval Rose^. 

Mr. Editor, — Under the still latent hope that our services as militia- 
men may be m some suit made iiselul to our cuuntrv, 1 will venture to in- 
trude upon you, in offeiing the tullowing leiiiaiks. Though a leduction has 
taken place, it yet a^ipcais that our gvauous Suveieigu bars still a feeling ot 
respect foi the service, and I tiust will not see us utterly annihilated. I 
allude to the special mark of his tavour conlcirod upon the Mihtia and Yeo- 
manry of J^aiicashire. The Red Roses aio honoured by being e\einpt fi‘om 
the late act, which confines their sei vices to the silver lue. They are 
ordered to wear gold, and thus placed more u| on an equality with the regu- 
lar service. Why, may I venture to ask, are tin* White Roses cl Yoik for- 
gotten ? Does any stigma attacli to the large and opulent county of York, 
comprising many of lus Majesty's wealthiest and most loyal subjects? Con 
the history of olden times affei i us ? Surely nol. Read tha't most ii lerest- 
iiig portion of the history of England, when our countiy was deluged with 
our ^noblest blood, sjiilt in the faction of tl e Roses. D\ies one party deserve 
better of its country than the other? Take the Lancasliian paitv, headed by 
the noble and unfortunate Margaret of Anjou, and her equally unfortunate 
husband Henry VI., were they inoie cautious oi spilling the best blood of 
their country, or more iiieiciful to their enemies than the party of York, 
headed by Richavil4ihio gallantly fell at the battle of Wakefield, or by Ins 
gallant son Edward, astcmlod the throne of England ? As an instance of 
the little difference of leeling that existed between eilhov party , as to the real 
good of their country, I will quote \\hat the historian Hurnc says in regard to 
their treavinent ot]^ Henry VI. ‘ “This weak prince was sme to be almost 
equally b, prisoner, whichever faction had the keejiing of him ; and scarcely 
any more decorum was obseived by one than by the other, in their method of 
treating him.” These fierce struggles hjive happily long since ceased, and 
the Roses are united in the closest bonds of friendship. They comprise a 
most opulent and powerful portion of Ins Majesty’s dominions. Let the 
White Roses flourish under his Majesty's special favour, as well as the Red. 
Their views are ijyow one and the same— “ to support our King, our Church, 
and our ConsUtaiion.'* Your obedient humble Servant, 

^ W. R, Y. 
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. Portsmouth, Nov. 20, 1835. 

Mr. Editor, — A day or two after tnod Court Martial on the Honourable 
Captain Rous, and Mr. Wm. Hemsley, the Masttr of the Pique, had taken 
place, of uliicli I sent )ou the sentence, ordtjrs* arrived for the frif^ate to bo 
paid off, it beinj? ascertained that the repairs she required would (ceupy 
some weeks^ (a l&r^e part\ of shipwrijfhts are at work on her, and have 
alrcddy made ^reat progress ; — she is very mych strained below ; her decks 
must be unbolted and re-laid, numerous bolts drove and clinched ;) and ^hc 
Admiralty considered the pay anti victualling of the people might he saved 
to the (Jrov\n for that •period. Their Lordships also desired some (pi4*stions 
to bo answered by C’aptain Rous respecting the lead and the charts. It ap- 
pears, howe\er, horn what l\]is happened subsequently, that they were most 
satistactorily replied, to; but one would Ime thought that a full acquittal 
by s^ntenee of a court-martial was quite sufficient ; the otficeis composing 
It having doubtless silted the matter — but so it was. Howe\cr, the day 
before the Pique was' paid off the oliicers, seamen, and marines, were called 
on de#k, aifd Captaiii Rous read the following letter from the Poit Ad- 
miral : — 

‘‘ Britannia, Portsmouth Harbour, Nov. 3, 1835. 

“ — On tJie paying off of the Pique, the Lords Commissioners of the 

Ad.niraUy arc desirous of e\j)ressing their approbation of the conduct of 
yourself, and the oflicers and crew under }our command, in extricating the 
Pique from the perilous situation she was in wdion on shore on the coast of 
l..ahrad(n', and on her subsequent voyage home under circumstances of great 
dirticully, Mild such as requited skill and exertion of no ordinary kind; and 
vou will tlierefoie receive and communicate their Lordships sentiments to 
the officers and crew of His Majesty's shi]) Piipie under )our command 
accordiiigl) . ‘ “ 1 am. Sir, &c., 

(Signed) “ Thus. Williams, 

“ Adiiiii\il and Cominander-m-Chief. 

“ To Capl. the lion. H. J. Rous." 

Nows why could not tins meed of jiraiso have been put into the sentence ? 
How chea]) is approbation viheii justl) iiKTitcd ! Instead of the shij)'s 
company separating with a glow I, the), in consefiueiice of this commeinia- 
tion,*all moved av^d) like so many harlequins, and would, there is no doubt, 
volfmteer^o be placed in similar ciicumstamrs. While on the subjei t 1 
should fhentioii, that at the earnest desiie ol the oHicers, a senes of lour 
sketches illusliative of various sit’jatious of the Pkiuo on her homeward 
passage from yuebei^ liuin the moment ol her coming off the rocks -on the 
coast of Lai rador, until her being docked at Portsmouth, have been drawn 
on stone, and arc about to be published by Mr. Schetk), of the Royal Naval 
College, Marine Painter to his Majesty and Uic Rojal Yacht Squadron ; 
and from his well known talents they will no doubt be nio&t able delineations 
of her peiilous stale. Great numbers have bccsi stibscnbcd for at the charge 
of a crown for the four. 

A part) of gentlemen ainved at Portsmouth a few w'eeks ago in a yacht, 
with a machine for purilving se.i-vvaler, aiffl rendering it available fior cook- 
ing, drinking, and washing linen; and consideiing the BaA tune •fvear 
selected for such an exclusion, and for poisons to move on the water to 
inspect the apparatus and taste llie litjuid, a great numuer were attracted on 
board the Dauntless; and what is* of more impoitance, expressed their 
satisfaction and approbation of the invention of such a machine, (some of the 
water, when compared with that issued a few days previous from Weevil to 
one of the ships in ordinal), was pronounced equally good ;) for most naval 
people have been in situations where fresh water was scarce for domestic 
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purposes, puttin^l^it of bight the want of sufficient to drink. Withjthis 
■ewly-in\cnte(l ana patent machine of Mr. Stotherts, a conbidciable quan- 
tity of palatable water can be obtained, sufficM'nt to supply a moderate ship's 
company for purposes of personal puiification and for washing linc?i, thus 
5a\ing the tank-watci. I think^ continued use inwardly might pioduce 
stomach complaint, but under all ciicu instances, the imcntion is highly 
beneficial, and the Go^elnment Uiould be requested to tiy one or two ma- 
chines on hoard cruizing ships , the expense is of i o moment compared 
with its advantages — the cooking ^foi the cicw and loast ng loi the officers 
can be accomplished at the tune the steam is condensing. SuVh vessels as 
the i3itna and Sulphui mighc ha\e them issued, as the cost of the machine 
IS not equal to that of a ship s health The one on boaid the Dauntless m as 
neat and compact, and adapted foi 1 20 men. 

The*Harriei has sailed foi the South Ameiican station, taking T ipt im 
Geoige Willcs, to go in the Dublin as hei new captain. The Linnet and 
Pantaloon to be emplo 5 ed on packet-senue The Snake came in fioiii 
Sheerness, and aflei being heie foity-eight houis uas dispatched to the 
West Indies The sur\e>ing ships Aitna and Sulpliui, with thoir te*‘idois, 
tlie Ra\cn and Stalling, aie the only vessels fitting in the harbour, except- 
ing the Bntanma, ngir ng in the basin for the Flag We ha\clmd a epnMc t 
ship called the Suiiey doikcd and lepaiied in (onsequcnce of haMiig dr()\o 
from hci auchois.whcn l)ing in the Down*- and getting on the Biakc, and 
being ncaily lost dining the storm ot the 25th Oct^^bei. Luckily tb'^ gale 
moderated, and with the assistance of Deal boatnieh and some pilot-\esstls, 
the Suiiey was got off, and the wind being moic ^d^oulable foi her to coiiu 
to Portsmouth than to letuiii to the ii\er, the undeiwi iters got pei mission 
for her being set to rights in aGo\iinment dock. This cucumstance, of 
such tiillmg impoitaiice, would not ha\e been alluded to if itwcicnotto 
mention, that it is undei stood this ^csscl among her stoies has loi the use ot 
the comicts alaigc quantity of cocoa powder, inlcndcd to be issued to the 
prisoneis. You may lecollcct that lepiesenlalions wcie made of thesuk- 
iiess which prevailed among a gieat numhei of thoac unfortunate people wlio 
were diowned in (ho Geoige the Thud, being sick and unable to exeit 
themselves, and it was in sonic incasuic' attiibiited to powdcied cocoa being 
supplied in lieu of oatmeal or Horn. It is poor economy to lesort to siu h 
savings Why not supply them w ith the cocoa-nut'^ theprisortcis having 
plenty of time to pound it. Mr. Giant, of the Victualling Depaitment at 
Gospoit, once caused some to be heated and piesscd between non plates, and 
aftcrwaids made into cakes, but then theie was some goodness left, a 
similar plan is now adopted Deptford Victualling Office, as tie toroa foi 
the Heel is made into sqiuies, stamped and packed in boxes foi his 
Majesty s skips, hut the stuft that goes^nihoaid the convict-slups lesembles 
the powdei of timbei affected with the dr^ lot, and must be lefuse and 
husks Ml Giant has had a most eompliraentaiy testimonial from the 
King of the Fiemh, being a lettci fiom his secietaiy, expiessing his appro- 
bation of the bisc uit-baking machine It appeals that the plan was fur- 
nished to a Flench agent who went to inspect the Victualling Depaitment 
at Weevil, and fiom it one hxs b*^eu elected at his Majesty s expense at Eu, 
neai Dieppe, The biscuit made has been highly approved, and is to be 
generally adopted, and the Ministei of Commeice is diiected to prepaie and 
send a gold medal to Mr. Giant as a mark of his Majesty s esteem. The 
Frciicii Goveinmcnt intend to have a baking apparatus built at Toulon and 
Brest foi the navy, ajad in some of the interior garrisons in France foi the 
army. 

I find Captain Wauchope is indefatigable in getting the Signal-ball 
erected foi denoting Greenwich time. It appears, since he has been out with 
Rear-Admiral Campbell m the Thalia, he has had one put up at St. Helena, 
that the masters of ships may legulate their chronometers and adjust /,hem 
at one oVlock, and the lesidents on the island set their watches and housc- 
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dorks at twelve. This plan originated at Portsmouth while Admiral Sir 
llohert Stopfurd was Comniander-ln-chief, upon Captafll Waiichope's sug- 
gestion ; and every day (Sunday Excepted) the hour of one by Greenwich 
time w denoted by a ball beitig dropped from the signal tower in the Dock- 
Yard, the exact time being made frojn the Obseiwatory of the Naval Col- 
lege. This ball can be ^en by ships at|St. Helen’s, or the Motherbank ; 
and last winter, when the wind hung sck long^frora the westward that the 
American packets even could not start, tne 'masters of ships found U very 
useful.' 

Commander Belcher, in the Carron iteamer, has been surveying round 
the Isle of Man and the deep-water sounding^near Carlingford and Dublin ; 
but the steamer was such a rickety affair, and the winter setting in very 
boisterous, the Admiralty have “ordered them to Woolwich to relit. The 
(>arro» called in here on her way to the eastward to fill up her cofil-hole ; 
,hcr engine and boilers are very much out of order, and scarcely worth the 
expense of repairing. The.Trinity House steamer, Firebrand, would be the 
best vessel possible ibr the ser^ ice. 

Tiic Vanguard and Madagascar are not ordered to be commissioned yet, 
notwithstanding the reports that Captains have been appointed ; the inter- 
nal fittings of the former are not completed. By of trying the stability 
oftliC new* dock-yard sheers, directions were givon^yestorday to ship some 
iro» steam-boilers, weighing about ten tons each, in a lighter for Woolwich, 
and Uiey were got on board exceedingly well. (Chains have been substituted 
wluM’e\.er they can be^ki place of rope, and made tight by screws, affording 
a better •purchase than hauling taut with a capstan. The sheers are very 
eoiniiletc, and look remarkably well. The adoption of chains was the 
recommendation of Mr. Blake, the Master Shipwright of this dock-yard, 
wlio is constantly producing something novel and beneficial in the bhip- 
huilding and naval department. There is a very feasible report that the 
Rear-Admiral Superintendent is to have his flag in the St. Vincent or one 
of the demonstrition-ships, and that the captain, commander, and the 
olficers composing the staff of the ships in ordinary, will be borne on her 
hooks. In the first place, considering the very important duties which that 
indelatigable and zealous otlicer (Sir Frederick Maitland) has to execute, 
his tlag should be ll)ing in a ship of the line instead of the old Pa} -Office 
}acht ; and by putting the Captain of the Ordinal*} in commission, his ser- 
vices will he made available for surveys, courts-martial, examination of mid- 
shipmen, and a variety of other duties. The commander ami lieutenants 
inigiit still reside in different ships, and he responsible for llicir divisions. 
Tkc order for the change has been expected ^ili the \v(‘ek, but probably the 
Admiralty will defer it to the commencement of the new }ear. 

We have no alteration in the troops of the Garribon since I last wrote to 
you. The depots of^hc 5I)th, G8td, 70th, and 97lh, are in Portsmouth, and 
the depots of the 7lh, Gist, and 09th, at Gosport. Some weeks ago there 
w as a breeze or two in one of them, and every probability of a court-martial; 
but fortunately an amicable arrangement took place, and the matter was 
settled without resorting to that disagreeable alternative. 

In consequence of some of the soldiers of thejlopot deserting to the mer- 
cenary force ill Spain, a new duty devolves o7i tno Town- Adjutant ; he has 
to search every vessel loaded with these people before she leaves the port ; 
no joke — for a gentlemen to have to thread his way among sucHan anointed 
race. Although numerous individuals frorn this town hav# joinc&jGrcneral 
Elans, it is extraordinary how few communications are received from them 
by their friends ; ’t is suspected that a restriction is placed by the command- 
ing officer on letter- writing, or the* facilities of semding are not plentiful or 
certain. A vessel is here to embark Ijorses, but it appears the volunteering 
for men is at a discount, for placards are about the town requiring more 
hands, and, among other advantages, a free passage home is mentioned 
among the good held out. Can it be possible there is a decrease of 
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scamps and laifs, or do those fellows dislike the period of the year foi a 
nautical tup ^ 

We have no news from the Mcditeriaiiean later than the last packet, oi 
from any of the foreign stations A lepoit is prevalent that the raitaloon 
t())k orders foi HM ships Russell^ and Malabar to rt]oiii Vicc-Admii il 
Sii Josias Rowley forthwith , the |,ormci being oiT the north coast ot Spam 
and the latter at Cadiz , and that jjlie Rodney, now icady toi starting from 
Pl}m§utli, aftei landing a 1 6nsidt?table quantity of aim^ and am nunitiou at 
Barcelona, was to go on ilso This miv have ougin ited in consequence 
ot the French government pi eparuig a fleet it Toulon, but if a uptuie takes 
place between that (ountiy and America, the tleet oi squalion will be 
lequired in the West Indies to protect tho^e possessions 

With legard to oui ships, — theVuL Atlmu il an I the ships of the line 
were atnNavarm Captiiu Miitin of the Voh^ hid ] )inc 1 the CiVdonii 
in place of Captiiii Bi jwn , C ipt im P Richuds h is been app:)nited to the 
Vol ige and went by the packet — the Volagc' w is off Const intinoplc the 
Kndymioii ind Childeis it C idiz Fivninteat Smviai OilsUs it Tii- 
poli Columbine with the fleet hut const intly enipkncd between it ambtlic 
Dardanelles Sipphne at Coif u, and Tyne on the nnih coistot Spiin 
ill healthy. The Clopatii is e\pected to c ill in litie on hci wiy to join 
Sn losias 

The following raulslnpmeii pissel loi lieuteii nits in mitheni itic-* and the 
vise ot nautieil uistiumcnts dniiiig the nmith of Nncmlici — AVillimi 
Mooisoni, Wex lid Pied IIn(nt,Ale\ Little, ind G J Cnnninghim, 
lite of HM ship Conway W R Stephens, Chillen^i i W II Rush 
hiooke Spaitiate, Edw. Llo>d, Melville Hy Ainsl l Tnte IIv Mans 
licU Tyne H\ I N Mu kl thw at , P p E I B Clukt Beacon, 
ind W VV Moiris Buz 7 aid 

The townspeople lu at this moment s) fullj ortupu 1 w th selecting 
poisons to fill the oflicc ot comic ill )rs uni i tlie Mimic ipil Bill th it they 
think ot nothing else The do k v nd msiUnts line been de pined ot then 
vote s for the ele tnn ot lepiesc ntitivc s in Piihiment b the ‘.ipu it banis- 
tiis who weie appointed to legal ile the ^tion but old enough, they 

ir included m the list ot lunge '.scs entitle 1 t > v n in Lae Municijiil Bill, 
lit lough they stand in the e\act position they did betue — viz , the lates 
iiiel tixes ol their ipaitments being detiaycd bv Government 

P 


Sheciness 21bt Novembei, 1835 

Mr Editor, — HM ship Cleopatra, Captain the Honouiable Geoige 
Gre V, which left this poit on the I3th of Septembei list, foi the puipose ot 
eonvfcving Laly Duihorn and suite to^St Peteisbuig, letuined to the 
Nore on the 29th nit, and on the lollovv ing d ly tame into haiboui On 
the same evening she was tiken into dotk, ill standing, to iepaii the 
d image she sustained by getting on shoie upon a shoilneiu ^he Isle of 
T dssoe, in the Baltic, wheie she remained for the space ot twenty six houis, 
dining the whole of which time mi lu v uil) , and the sea made a com- 
plete hi each ovei her To.easc hei it was toiind netessaiy tothiowovci 
hoard most of her guns anci a' laige quantity of shot and watei Happily 
a galliot hove in sight and came to her assi'itance, notwithstanding the 
lai ge biibes <hat we le offei ed h)^ i qu idi ui ot D ini li pii itie il boats eiews, 
which now suiiOMi ded the ship on all sides, and weie in high glee in hopes 
of ueh plundei On the wind abating, she was hove otF with the loss only 
of her anchor and, as \as been subsequently diacoveied, few feet of false 
keel Great credit is due to Captain Giej for the coolness and judgment 
umvei'-allv allowed to have been displjiyed by him on this occasion, which 
had a corresponding effect on the w hole of the ship s company, 

Aftei recovrting hei guns and most ot her shot, she continued hei voyage 
to St. Petersburg, vvheie she arrived without any furthei accident She 
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left Cionstidt on hei letuin to England, on the 15th ult , and on the 2rjth, 

n frjw miles distant from riamboroush Head, she oblij^ed to lay-to m a 
gale of wind In the e\ening sh^fell in with a dismasted bug, supposed to 
be th^ Fishci, evidently in Ijie utmost distiess , u boat was immediately 
loweidH, Lieutenant Liardet and a boat’s cicw having volunteeied then 
services to save, if possibU, the lives ftf4thcii fellow cieatuies, who, to the 
numbei of six, weie actively employed A the pumps on tin deck of the 
(olhei Unfoitunately (the sea at the tinf^ranning with treinendous^jioe) 
the boat was stove aleng'side, and it was declaied impiaclicable to lender her 
iny a^sistantc, until the weathei becaijie moie moleiate It now gitw 
dark, and was dctti ruined to lemain by the wieck duung the inglit, in 
hopes of assisting hoi clfectu illy in the moiniiig daylight, howtvti, the 
poor snffeiLis wuedooim 1 m vu agun to bchil 1, loi, in the Inzincss of the 
nip,ht, the liigitc sluisk tin Ini^ ibaft the inim chains, in the act ol weal- 
ing, in'tt she immediUily di^^appcaicd ^ * 

The Admii ilty having oidercd a Cmit maitnl to assemble for the pui- 
post of inquning into the tiu uinstaiucs attending H M ship Cleopitra 
getting on shoie up5n i slml iicai the Isle of Lassoc, and to tiy the cap- 
t un,%n xstci, lud pilots, foi their < ondm t on that occasion — the Court met on 
I oird H VT ship II )Wc at nine o’clock on the 1th iii'st, consisting of Vice- 
Admgal the Hin Clniks F Fkcniiii^, piesidtiiS* Captains Sii Siiniiel 
Wiiien, Kc H of the Wiilimi and Miiyvi(ht S» lames A Gordon, 
KC’B, of the Clnthin \acht \lc\iiki Lllid ul 11 M ship II) we, 
iiid koinmandei Ru^ku I LiiilWuicii of II M sloip Snake — Kdwaid 
Iw peiliyv, Es’^ olluiiting as D i)iU> Julgc Advoi itc, — aiil pincccdtd 
It once t) investigitc the ibu^es biought bcfoietlum Liciits 1 laulct, 
Stopfoul ml RobiUiai 1 Di Alien Surgeon and Mcssis Bakei and 
LcMn„( m it s wcu seveiilh cMinnu I in the put of the pi iseeution, 
wliieli oeeupii I the lit nli»n of ihe ( oiut until si\ p m , when the Couit 
w is eleaied to elehl) nte on tin seiitenci whieh ])i m d to be ‘ i full le- 
qiiittilof inv 1)1 ime to th( eiptiin *mist(i oi pil )ls The Cleopati i pio 
(tided to the Noie on tin I Itluiist , md has tliisdu sided toi Pol ts mouth 
( II In 1 w ay t ) S )ulh Amci u x 

II M sehoinei Liik I Liciit Edw ud B iincK e nnmiiilmg, w is taken 
out of the basin on the 1th iiist, iltci be ngeniiplctcl loi Miivc}ing sei- 
viee in the West In lies ind >>iil I liom this ])Oit on the 12tli foi hci des- 
tination tnuhing it P)its!noutli ml Plymonth Ihe Spttd) cutlei his 
been piid off since ni\ list e iiiiuiunicition h\ 1 lent Bi idley She w is 
doe ked on the 1 >th t j h ne hei defee ts m lek ^^oed* jiievi nis to being it eoin- 
ini^sToned, it is sud hv lunt Sullivan II M sloop Sc nit, 18, latclj pud 
eff it thjs poit, his been undoeked lemove 1 toMic gie it basin, and misled , 
she will shoitl) be le conmiis^ione d it is lepuled h} Commindci bii Gtoigt 
Young, Bait H AT , ship Ilowe, >-0 Captain Alcxmlei Ellice, wis un- 
docked on the 2Sth ult ariel now lies in the basin She is to be masted on 
the 2<)th in’st by the new sheets, whieli are now tomplele and will he im 
mediately ittei iigged with all elispiteh, and fitted ioi the leeeption of hei 
(lew, who remain hulked on bond the Oeein, late Poit \rlmuil s Hag ship 
The Rangci, new pat ket bug, at this poit, and the Alci t, pae ket, Spidei, 
schoonei, and Delight 10 gun bug, it Chath itfl, Ifue sevci illy been put into 
commission, and will sliortl) be icaely foi sea 

I am, S 11 , yoiy most obedient seivant, 

• * , , *]Jeta. 

Liverjpol, Nov 12, 1835 

Mr Editor, — IViy foiraei ( immmueition was intended to appiiae the 
manner of the Voice of the cuiient along the southern coast of the island oi 
St Domingo, and the iircgiilaiity ol the sea and land breezes also , and 
having been credibly mfoimed that instances frequently occui of vessels 
lemaining in a similai situation to that in which wc were upwards of a foit- 
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night, it IS well these circumstances be made known for the benefit of com- 
mercial intercourse with that quarter. 

The Island of Altowella ia erroneously, laid down in the charts, its aitu- 
atien being thirty miles or thei’eabouts fartlier to the westward, '^his 
circumstance is generally known among mariners, and the mistake* ought 
to be eovreeted in the charts of the^ay. 

Since the introduction of steamj between Jamaica and St. Tliomas's, the 
padk^ are not exposed to delays^f this nature, and though one cannot but 
admim the facilities affi)rdedby this ariangement, still the sacrifice of human 
life that BO frequently occurs amoqg those engaged with the engines — m 
consequence of the unhealthy nature of their duties and the severity of the- 
climate— IS a circumstance much to be legrctted. I ha\c seen many 
instances of detention of the steamers from sickness on boaid, though I am 
convinced that the utmost care and attention is observed by the commard- 
ing officers to preserve health, and to the eomfoits of those connected with 
the engiiieeung department. 

Leaving these subjects, I proceed to my promised observations on the 
island of St. Domingo, the result of research during a residence in the black 
republic. It is matter of regret that no very claboiMtc woik has ever been 
written on this countrv, which is peihap-. owing to the shoitness of the 
period any Euiopean wi.ter has remained there, as well as fiomtbe difl'^ulty 
of obtaining information, and the inconvcmCnce of tiavclling over a land where 
the loads and the accommodations are so excccdmglv had. Mr M Kehzie 
(the author of Notes on Hivti) attiihutcs the omission iii his woik to ‘licse 
cnciiinstances Tiavelliug mostlj peiioimcd on Iioiscs, though a soit of 
palanquin niav he obtained at an exorbitant price, luvaluK oec asionally 
take a jauiit in this maclimc, but it is. not calculated loi any veij long 
journeys. 

♦St JJomingo has been )ustly called the Pa adise of the woild, evei)- 
wlieie the sceiieiy is cm hinting, presenting an ague able vanetv of nioun 
tains, valleys, woods, and iiveis Tins i^lind, besides hemg (with lilts 
exception ol (\iba) the Ingest in the West Indies, is the mo-.t leitile, pio- 
(liicing siigm, coflee, cotton, inligo, t )hicco,ra u/e, logwod, and otliei djts 
mihogaii), (celebiated loi its supeiioi quaht},) togtthei wiihollni iititlcs- 
ot consumption pe( uliar to thetiopiiN. (jold and -.dvei wlk foiineil} dis- 
covered 111 the most ban en pails of the locks, but the mines have long 
since ceased to he worked indeed, m the piesent iinhapp) state of this- 
island, cultivation is comparatively neglected, and it^ protlute has vciy much 
fallen oft evciv succeeding ) eai. What the icsult may be ol this extieme 
mdolcnee and inittention to tue wclfaie of the island, and the lethargy ol 
the black authoiitics, can he oalj matter of calculation. 

The republic having lulheito filled to fulfil their composition with the- 
French, it now only leraains to be sici vvlu thcr the^“ final composition’" 
lecently enteied into between the two powcis can be aci miplished. Unlcs^fc 
a very cmisideiahle plan of lefoini be intioduced by Piesident Bojer, I 
should doubt their ability to meet even the vciy leasonable teiins of the last 
arrangement 

The lepulilic of Ilayti, though it piofesses to do so, bears no more resem- 
blanee to that of the Umtc»i States of Aiiieiica than a Yankee skippci does, 
to an English lieutenant. Nominally it has legishitors on the same pvui- 
ciple, but m leality President B/^vei is the sole manager of alTaiis, aiul 
oiders and disoi*ders the coiiceiiis^f the countiy as he chooses. Hence, 
deciecs and prodainations aie issued without picvious intimation, and alter 
ations introduced in {he seveial districts at a moments notice. Themoit 
trifling regulation cannot be accompluhed without gicat show and; osten- 
tation, which indeed is the characteristic feature of the present mode of 
government in Poit au Piince. Under the present loose system therefore, 
and v'lth an unnecessai*} military foice, maintained at au enormous expense, 
it IS not unfair to question their ability to pcifoim then present contract with 
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the French government, which h{is been* framed with every regard to their 

convenience and welfare. , 

I^iis country presents an i^nhappy instance of the abuse of authority when 
placed in the hands of an ignorant people. One would imagine that every- 
thing had been done to render this repuolic prosperous. The cuinaency has 
been so regulated as to pre\ent its beiig taken out of the inland ; and the 
duties, both import and export on shipments aire unreasonably heavy^ while 
the accommodationsfcfor loading and discharging are infamous. The presept 
value of their ipnney is rated at seven dollars to the pound sterling ; but 
there are in reality no exchange transaTtions nmIIi our country and Uayti — 
the business being chietly that of reciprocity# Tlie agent in Europe slnps a 
cargo of manufactured goods, jnd receives in return the produie of the 
island ; and the accounts of both parties are regulated by the fixed value of 
Ilajtmii inonc'y abovC'mentioned. The inlniibic value of their dollars is 
mueh loss than this, owing to the quantity of alloy they contain ; which is 
an expedient to prevent tli«u* passing into other hands, singularly advanta- 
geous to the ingenious goveiiiment ! 

li^ort an Prinee, the residwnee of the President, is the largest town in the 
island, and, with tlip exception of the eity of St Domingo, jierhaps the finest. 
The Presidents palace is a liundsoflie wooden edilic^i, soiuetliing rosemhling 
aTi^Ui.h* nn)S(j\ie. Ills onil-davs arb alwavs lu'ld on Sunday, ('wliieh is 
llm niailvct-da} and grand da) ol Inisine^s throii<>hont lie" island,) Init upon 
“ a f]^ Ill’s connected ,^ith the State" he ma\ he apjnoaclu^d on other da) s. 
lh)V er- h(‘ ii’s A good eiitnaeter among liis people lor Kindness and attention 
to their eoudoits, and occ.tsioiiall) visiljj the (lificPMit towns (in many of 
which he has a ie.ideiic(‘) tor that puipose. Kolhim:, von may he sure, is 
wanting on the e occasions to adfl to the importance ol the event ; the ciivaK 
('.uie 1 ^ headed hy tlie nphtarv, and the iouf cNsrmhlp pievenls a veiy 
goigeous appeaianee. Poll an Piinceissiieb two .lOuiRedh t veiy vveeK,\\hi<*li 
]u*in( ipall) pertain to the local titinsact ions and iiilolligeiK o ol the island. 
In these pa pels the consignees of vessels, on their entciiiig at the Cuslom- 
1 louse, aie ohlmed to insert a notice that they will not be uiisvvcrahlc for any 
flebts the inaslei or eiew may contiad 

The pRsent is the tliii tv -second year of their nidepeiiilenec, the annivm’- 
saiy of wlmlivvas celehiated willi gieal punij) and festivity all over the 
island. Tlie luiguagt' of the e mntiy is creole Krenuli, and the religion that 
Dl’t'ie (’huich of Rome ; in eoiRcqneiiee, hovvcvei. ol tlie maiKet being held 
on Sunday, the chuicii is not nun h attended. •The market-place in most 
towels is opposite the chmch, and 1 have Inquenllv been amused at the 
d#proi)orJ,ioii hetvveim the attendants at caclii To this niaiket mhahitanls 
Jroni ifte iiilciior resoit with th(ir eollee, fruits, &ce., which tliey barter fia* 
inaiiufaetuies. The shops of tlie »g\aieliandes exlnhii a very gay appeuronee, 
and from dawn of (Tay nil breakfast-time, ( 1 2 o clock,) wlien the binniess 
may lie sukI to he all over, everything is bustle and activity, 

A stfangir cornin'’ through a town is expected to walk uncovered, as a 
luaik of lesjieet ; indeed, the extent to wliudi jioliteness is earned heie is 
iiiheulous; and I lound it inconvenient. The mode' of ‘•alutc theie is by 
taking off’ the hat and wisliing bon jour to cicl#other; which, as every one 
IS supposed to be equal in that country, you must adopt as a general 
rule. It IS curious that, if you arc conversing with a native, and have not 
]u-elaced the dialogue vv*ilh th • eouimon ^aUte, he will seize the iirst silent 
moment to say “ Bon jour, Mons, as if to show you tha? he is ifot to be 
debarred from following (he ancient eiistom. ^ 

Sunday, too, is the day for the military parade. Tliis was my fa- 
vouiite treat; and deeply impressed with flio reculloetioiis of “ Tom 
Cringle," 1 lo<dvod ioiwaid t(» my first Sunday in St. Domingo with irnpa- 
tienec ; nor ilid 1 find the desciiption there given at all extravagant. 1 he 
appearance of some ch eased r?f vnlitiurr, some only half so, some not at all, 
aiKl the absence of shoes and stockings, and chemises d'/tomme, together 
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with two bands joying different tfines at the same time, rather put my risi])le 
powers to the test, whieh only a suitable^ caution from a friend prevented 
from overcoming me. * ^ 

The Qarde NaHonale assemble at the same time, some of whom apf eared 
to much greater advantage than otiidts of their less careful brotbren. The 
strange contrast many of the unirorms presented was ridiculous enough : 
here you might see one whose eojK was full of holes— minus lace, buttons, 
•and epaulettes— vu-d-vir to another whose blue uniform seemed to spurn 
aeftuaintance with its tattered neighbour. As for pantaloons, 1 have seen 
them in sad d^kabille ! " 

^1 Vas much disgusted withVbe treatment of prisoners, who are made to 
go in chains through the streets, under aprescort of two of the military, all 
day long, to bring water, &c. for the prisons. The psinishments here jwro 
very severe: as an instance, one poor fellow who had purloined a ^air of 
shoes, was sentenced by the juge depair^ to three years impnsonmenl in 
chains. Crime is by no means of frequent ocdhrrence in Hayti ; whether 
this is the consequence of the extreme rigour of the la\Vs of the country or 
not, it IS ditticult to say. But what do you think of prisoners con\ easing 
with and saluting the* inhabitants as they pass? The negroes aie, ne\er- 
theless, much given to«‘»[jilieniig, and require looking after pretty sli,q,rply 
during the discharge of \essels; they are employed at tl\c rate of a dollar 
per day in general, with an allowance of drink-iiioney. There is much dif- 
ficulty, however, in preserving regularity amongst ^hem : pcilnps after 
working two days they will absent therasehes the lemuinder of the w^eK, 
and when remonstrated with, will ask you “ if you take them for slaves.” 
Tins remarkable inditference is prevalent with all ; if they can only manage 
tb subsist by laziness they ha\e no care for anything further; with the 
same rt'ckless spirit you will sec them appropwating their earnings to the 
purchase of their beloved tatliia (the rum of the country) instead of leal 
necessaries. * 

No sugar is now made in the island ; but they obtain from the eanc a sub- 
stitute answering all the purposes, called syrup, and of this merely sufiicient 
is made for their own consumption. They also make a kind of luin called 
tafifiia, which the natnes arc \cry fond of, and drink to an excess, wdiich 
causes them frequently to “ o erstep the modesty of iiulure” — and ii drunken 
nigger is no joke ! 

The principal expoits at this period are coffee, cotton, tortoiseshell, dye- 
woods, and mahogany, all of winch are held in great repute in our maikets. 

It is melancholy to see the many traces of destruction committed in the 
rebellion: sugar-mills and ^itst plantations in complete nun; tx^nbitihg 
marks of the frenzy which then pre\ ailed, aie met with in every part of the 
country. The plantations of the present ^!ay are small plots of land, wherein 
enough coffee, &c. is cultivated to keep Us ?/?t/ws//70//s owner from want! 
Most Europeans have land, for the purposes of rearing plantains, bananas, 
maize, fiuits, &c. for their own domc'-tic pin poses. 

Port au Prince presents an agreeable appearance from the sea, being 
situated in a fine open valley overlooked by lofty mountains. Jt is, how- 
ever, an unhealthy resKlen#e ibr Europeans, attributable in a great measure 
to the interruption the sea breeze meets with from the island of Gonaives, 
which extends across the mouth pf the harbour. Indeed the climate of St. 
Dorn in ^(f is not adapted ^o Erfi’opean constitutions, winch ficqucntly sink 
rapidly under the malignant fevers which at times prevail, and which are 
most general in the ?vet seasons, owing to the uncultivated stale of the 
island and excess of bush. Amongst ilie crews of ves^bla the mortality is 
sometime appalling — the climate and the country rum being omnipotent. 
It is, however, obvious, that with proper cultivation and attention, Hayti 
might become a much healthier residence. 

W. H. W. 
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RLVIEWS ANI^ CRITICAL NOTICED# 

The ^Jhroniclls of WALibAM By ihe Author of the Su^ali^rn’. 

In this work Ml Gleig.has entcied*upon a new phase m Ins levsalila 
career as a wntci, and with complete Vcce«»s Since the publication of 
Crabbe s ‘Parish Ref^istci and subseqn^nt |fictuies of iiiral life, there 
has appealed no piot^uction of its class compaiable to the ‘ Chronicles of ^ 
Waltham -In special applicability ai^ in practical ellict as “ a gieat 
inoidl kssorf, ’ the ‘ C hi oniric*-, howeiti, outstiip the competition even of 
the tcise ih}mes of the Poet of the Pool, vvMle in povvei and graphic trtith 
Ml Gleig pioves himself the Ci d>bc of Piose 

The mischievous iriodific itioiis which society in this country his^ lately 
undeip5%)nc tlnou^hout cvciy id ition, but moie especiillv its lowest links, 
foim a subject of iiivesti^ itioii loo pilpiblc to be overlooked though speci 
ously glossed by the aitifice^ of modem pbilosopbcis In the volumes be- 
foic us, the vices with winch the a^iieultiii il population has been criminally 
inuci\][ ikd, and the ronseqiKut rapid deteiioiation of th it noblest hi anch 
ind m im st ly of the Biitish community aic tiaecd and piobcd with a foice, 
elcainess, and uithoiit} befo c whiclt the ^sciolism of modoin philosophy, and 
the oiiupt docliiiK b ol expediency, shuiik to thin kue dimensions Iho 
tiiirti IS put hefoic us ill i natui il soiic s of eiust and efhit 

Ncii is the ni innu^i which Mi Gkig effects this in st piaiseworMiy and 
ipj lo^nai^tc less mill 1 to commendation th in the lesultshehas 

sueietdt 1 m pudiieiiig \\ ith supei ilmnd uit giounds and oppoitiinitv ioi 
assuming a fncgoiu conclusion, mil liunching the bitterest rcpioiehcs 
against the authcis iiul i_,(nts if i system wliuh f i the first hme in th^ 
aim ils ( f voc 1 C ty since the cksp rite evample of 1 1 inie initiates and niges, 
with suicidil ml ituali n the deprav ition ol a it lution in its most im- 
poitint icldti ns holding Ol i a pieiftiui 1 to emineiirc in in fimy, and seek- 
ing to pcivcit ill leiotni/cd iniMins ol light and yviung, the author 
of the ‘ Chionieles of \V iltlnm tikes the moie just and convincing 
(ouist of silting both sides of the nucslnii and Iciving lesults to speak, 
a® they do nicsistibly, loi tlumschcs ISolhmg c in exceed tire temper, 
skill, iiid pcispicuity with which this useful end ih biought about — if 
wc evept the smpissitig Inowhclge cf the subject which ciicumstanees 
and actuil ohsciv ilii ii h ive ciial Iccl Mi (^h ig to bung to Ins theme Ihe 
scene is liid n Kent wlicu he icsidcdon lu^ livdi^, iiid hoiiouiihly chstin- 
guisherl himself is a elc layman ind a mi^^istiaU , dining the tumbles he so 
iodipeteiiti> dcsciibes lie his thus been e^iihled not only to produce a 
sciics of eonnccted tiles ol intense iitcicst ind di iniatie pow ei , but h is 
elieied an esse iiti il sy vice u Ins 1 nc 11 c k, to his oidei and to his country at 
luge by bimgiii^ h^oic then eyes pietiiiis is vivid as life of passing, yet 
puijiosely oWuiel, events, and lessens of nioi ility is lice fjom cant oi 
pedintiy as h ivc cvei done lionoiu t> the inmistiy he so cuditably fills 

So (onseioiis aic we of the v line of this woilC uid of the useful impiession 
it IS c ilcul itecl to pioduce upon cm ly unpic judic ea mind especially amongst 
those classes to which its topics moie paitieulfiil^^ lelate, that we aie led to 
suggest its le puLlii ation ii i elu ip loim wlicncvei the mtoiests of the 
iiilhoi may yieiimt Ihc ‘ Cl lonicles ofy^alth im may thus have abetter 
chance of ciiculiting tfle sound tiuths with wliirli Hkv ^bound,*yiiough 
that poition of the commumtv me si mteiested m the witlidiawal of the ved 
by which they have I cen 1 c 11 hhndlolcl . 

1 hat this w oik should hue becw ni siepicsciited by the Whig-Radical 
press as a paiiy public itu ii does not suipiisc us Truth must be both dis 
a^icenble and disadv antagecus to the advocates of those whose piactitc 
tends rilhci to deb luc h th in to impiove— to make a nation of political tools 
ratlvr thin a piospcioiis uid united people But, in fact, the ‘ Chio 
meles ot Waltham exhibit moie of gciumie public ancl patiiotic spirit, moie 

2 N 2 
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of sound argument and instruckion, than all the books or speeches 
spawned by the intolerant professors of “liberalism.” 

Do the following doctrines, for instance — doctrines put into the mouth of 
a Whig nobleman — bear out the charge of the Whig-Radical prints “ But 

above all, gentlemen, eschew par/i/'cspm7, and set your faces against all, 
be they Whigs, or Tories, or Radi^,als, who labour to bring political discus- 
sion into private life, or seek-th* jcomplishment of any object by appealing 
Ko the blind passions of the crowd. I don’t care by what title such men 
may designate themselves, — they are the worst enemies of their country and 
of mankind.” 

• I - - - . _ 

Memoirs of a Serjeant, late in the 43rd Light Infantry, pre- 
• VIOUSLY 10 and during THE PENINSULAR WaR. 

This little volume is in many respects intcre-,ting, and, allhough the histo- 
rical portion is merely compiled from the works of Col. Napier and other 
writers, offers a concise if notan original account of somc'of the most eventful 
scenes of the late war. The personal narrative is»not as ample as it mightjl'iave 
been, had the worthy serjeant been better (|nalifie(l for the task of a journalist ; 
but his ‘ Memoirs' Jiav^ evidently b^cn put logether lor him, rporo \vi(h a 
view to the leligious enlightenment of his comrade^, (biMiig himself a convert, 
from conviction, to the Protestant fiom the Catholic faitli,) than as ca rei-ord 
of martial exploits. The spirit of this little book is extviWent, and the lovsons 
it offers to the British soldier are sound and practical. Being iictiialW em- 
ployed, upon the strong recommendations of his former officers, as a seijeaiii 
on the Establishment of the Military A.s)lura at Chelsea, the aulhor passes 
oome remarks on that mstitiition, to quote winch is our chief olqecf m 
noticing tins unassuming production. Having so iccently adNocated the 
cause of this noble charity, wc aio pleaded to find so perfect a coiroboialion 
of our views from the mouth of a Biitisli suldior— one of that class to whoso 
interests the institution is devoted. 

We may add, by the way, that wc sec icasoii, negative to be sur(‘, to hope 
that the projected dissolution of the As^ luiu may not be eventually cariK'd 
into effect, and that an establishment in all lespects so suitable, so nation il, 
and so popular, may long be permitted to do honour to the eoimtiy. 

“ Having had some exjicuence iii the aimj,aiul a tolerdhly extensive acquaintance 
with the men who compose it, 1 cannot pciiint tins occasi m to p iss without j)oihting 
out the necessity for and the lidv intake arising, m a national ''cnse, fioni tlie .isjlimi 
for the children of deceased soldieis m the Biitish aimj, instituted at C htlsLa hy tJie 
late Duke of Voik. No person ..vei uiideislood and mainiaiiied tlieHj^h's^and lea- 
sonable sulacts of a soldier hettei than ihe then (. ommaiidei-iii cluef. Notliiiig on 
earth can exceed the coolntss and intnqndjjv with wlmlv a Biitish colunin cnteis 
into action. Their fiiin and steidy step has often been the'‘ihenie of toreign admi- 
ration; and in tlie clash and liuria of ciossnig bayonets thej'^ me kin^wii to h<* 
unequalled. Yet, evcij one acquainted Mitli the finei woiknigs ot human nature 
must suppose, (for the leflection is inevitable, ) that on eiiteiing within the range of a 
shower of bullets, the biavest lieait may he tioiihled hy thoughts of an aliseut 
family, especially if left hi an unprotected and uiipiovided condition. But if the 
man have the consolation of 'knowing, that in tlie event of any poison il fatality tlie 
shield of his countiy'a honooi and benehcence will he exhioiteil lor tlie jnotec^ion of 
hi8 orphan family, the teudmey of the recolkction at such a ens s is to aim Ins i iind 
with tuple fortitude, and, if possiLle,* giic gicatei aidoui to Ins moial coinage. I’lie 
mind or a nuin thus circuinslanced is at once leheved from a loa 1 of domestic anvieti ; 
anil having nothing on earth for which to can*, but the mainten meo ol the nat onal 
vieal, he casts himsellf iqioii the piotcctioii of the God ot armies, and dice. fully 
advances to the assigned position on the gidn and seined i dge of wai. 

“ It has been objected that these aie tiiinis of public economy ami letreiicliment ; 
and that no portion, however small, of national pi operty, shouhl be firteied need- 
lessly away. Giaiited. But tenns of that class, il I metake not, are tlnown away 
if applied to the case now considered. Support granted to the childunof .iislain 
Ibuldier is at mice an act of justice and of mercy. It pieseiits itself to the mind, com- 
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mended quite as much by the laws of sound jlihcy as by those of genuine philan- 
thidpy. Ill fact, an institution like tint for whuh I contend, may be fairly consi- 
dcrtc^as part of the soldier’s compensation, and the last reward for toil and service 
rendert^^ to his country Tlus^ arrear of paj, though not immediately made, is 
ncvcithckss certain , and is to he viewed ^y the faint and dying warrioi as a kind 
of life assurance glinted by the genciosity it his friends at home, secured by public 
filth, and pajable whciiivti liis children an^ deprived of their best earthly bene- 
lartoi, IBlskIis, I apprehend th it econoin} , yvnicfi deservesihe name, if of any 
service, mubt be piacti^ed with judgment Whenever generil expenditure is to be 
reduced, items of •outlay of the least possible consiquenee should be selected for 
excision, while such as aie essentially right remiiii iintouihel If superfluitus be 
detected or ibuses ibotnd, bt their mag iitude gieat or sm ill, kt them be swept 
aw ly with the besom c f iii putiil hopesty, lud consigned to the Lit hern like But 
suiely the little pittiiiee^ needful foi the support of a modest but viluable chanty 
111 *l)eh At of 1 soldu^ a oiph lu pu gtn\ , is not to be prose nbed To a gie it nation 
like this, which hi 4 lbi i^es t ikeu the lead in lets of gtnei il beneficence, such i 
step would present i solecism^ uttcily ineeoneihble eithei to tight reason or good 
feeling V^elc, an h]^poilusis so eccentric and elect ptive to prevail, every act of 
ell 111 ty and ilm^giving m glit be siipeist iled Hospitals might be closed, giatiiitous 
edueirf oil might ei ise the stie An of beiicvoleiiee tlnough its countless ramifications 
might no longt i fl jw , pit j itself, th it ntle. th mgh honoured iiim ite of the human 
bieas^ be known no nioie to eill this ecoiiomj*^ would be a sad abuse of 

teinis * 

“•Instmces ofu n iiisc iii which judicious expenditure is ihe way to effect tho 
^icit^st s iving , whilj^on the othei h ind, money hoai(kel ii,on { aisimoiuoiis and 
sli it^ightul u! tives is sure t» melt iwi} Does he save who rots the roof of hi^ 
house f i*w lilt I f I tile ^ ( an tlu lui ilist t ilk of manage ment who re ips just half 

111 i\ei ige ti p foi wait of suflieient m iiiuit'’ Is it not lettei to prtseive health, 
than fust los( iiul tlieii ti) t) ugun it'* Ihese qiustieus seaieelj w it lor reply^ 
The ifhim i 1 1011 IS will ten eithci on the mind oi heiitef ill, and upon piiiiciples 
c V letly sim lai, the woik of jlnciiilc cdicition coinbini d as it is m the Military 
Asj liiin with thesustenuue of the ehildien ind thiough that with the moial im- 
lioveiiunt (f one of the finest aimies’ iii the world, amounts to »iii expiession of 
1 ii^hsh libel ility and disciimin itioii, the siipj lessioii of whieh would he a common 
e ilamiiy 

‘ llie exlmetiou of in isjluin so viliiabl is tlu more to be dejreeated on account 
of the excclltnee of the s^ sti m udoj ted in its inteiiial m in igement, and the exact- 
1 ess with which the oiiginal design is eaiiied into etfeet thiough every depaitmeiit^ 
It has leeii ifhimed, aiul is fuq lentlj the subject of s le com] laint, tint iii some 
chnitihle found itioiis now in existeii e foi the. gratuitoi s guardianship ind instiuc- 
t on of }Outh admissions ue luoeiiied by fiv mutism pi il a sjeeies ( f implied piii- 
ehas^, '« ) tint while tlu ,, iti el ii ce ptioii is closed upon the h ipltss or| ban who 
e lun )t find an advocate, the entianiu is iinitingl^ ejinto those whose inftmnee is 
sulntieiUly* I «w nlul to eomnniil the omun oleiif ‘vote iiul i terest ’ By this 
meins the pious ii t nt iioui shed dining the Ite of many a noble benefietoi is 
defi itcd iiid wluie li^ sleej s in#lie dte-f, the lenehtsol 1 is eiidowmeiit aio diveited 
into ehaimcls iltegetlui it varniiee with those 1 1 which the we ilth biquiathed was 
intended to tiiw ^et > in the Alilituv As>Ii m It w s built in oidii to pomote 
tie piospeiit} ol the ehillienef I nghsli soldifis i ( lU hut such iH leeeivtd, nor 
can admissu 11 1 ( pi leirid iii inv othii Inm thaiktlnt piojeetid ly tlu iinpirthil 
and even Inndtd lulis of tl i institution It is the widow inel the 1 itherless whose 
cause IS lu nd uid wh ise ] le dings win the diy ^ ^ 

“ Anolhei po 1 of the supti lUy of the institution aiises from the order observed 
within (1 ois this has lor jeais ex ited tho admiiatum of visitors, numbers ol whom 
h ive inspocted the si hool ijt vinous j eiiods ^ne it and pc n^evenng efforts are also 
mack to improve ancl ile\ ite the me i ils of tlu chPditu the*y ur^ flight tt> fear God 
and honoui the Kmg , to be grateful to then benefit tors, ind kind to all. This 
seivices of leligio i aie, in fact so mteiwovtn with the daih^pr letices of the school, 
tint seiious mipcssiuiis, unhss in inst piees of peculiar depravity, can scaiceh lad 
of btiiig mule Iti this essent il ind all important adv iiitage the iiutitiition is 
mdelted ehiefij to the uneoinmc n zed a.nd exeilions of the Chaplain the excellence 
of whose ininivteiiil ind juivate leputaiiou si inds in no need of thia feeble tribute 
One of the most inteiesting sights im igmable is to see the whole body ol eluldreii 
assefnlk at the thmier hoiu Ihe peileet oidei and sikiiee piodueed by the apih- 
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cation of something like military SJ^stem,— the clean and healthy condition of the 
lads, on whose con ittnances no shadow ol caae is cast, — the ncatntss of thou siiAple 
but coinfoiUble uniform,— toget hi r with the judicious gcnti il anangement gdiitri- 
hute to form one of the most ^leiunng spictacles that the world can afford , Not a 
woid IS spoken, nor is thue tlu slightest; irregulaiity while iii the act ot asstmhling. 
The dining-tahlo'. having hten prtvii. islj an iiigcd inft plates of food foi each man 
hting pi ited up ui them, tht \oufhs iriich in single filt and cap in h ind, along the 
flooi ot tht spiiions apaitmcnt* skpont togetliii with is much tnieiicss is a 

VLtei an regiment indeed the steidniessof tin i ilvinre and simnlt ineoiis trial 
have a heautilnl effLit In this anim^tid po essioii of he iltl • and ‘v igoiir, ima- 
j^inition almost c ills up thin 1 ithiis loims, th i gh slim mil hurieil m the hittle- 
field Whin the lie id of t leli col mn anuis it the f ulhi i e id i f thi t ihlis, which 
are pi iced thiie al u ist ind o( gu it length the woid Hill’’ is given In that 
instant eveij f ot is still Lich loy then pi leis his tap Uj on the tl or, whin, on a 
given signal, the enlnt t rps lice il o it to thin les^ eetive seats Hiving, lisped 
thill hands in i dev tioiiil lorm vvhuh is il i doni 1i gethei flU of tht 1 ngei 1 ids, 
p’aiid it tlu end, prononne sin a disti iit iml inlihl \ me, the ^ Gi ici btloie 
inoit ’ at the CO leliision the wh li ol thi h)>&re } >iid a lo id Ann n 1 he iflect 
is beiutifnl, an \ h vs otti n hei n wit u ssetl hj the mo sti md i ^e ot m iny a di lighted 
olservti Arillot oi i ither a sngli tooth i pin, ‘thi dniin is then hiaid e^heii 

the children take then st its ml tniinunie thin mill, ind it is in i dless to ad 1, 

enj n the liuunty of tlu n lictiis A si nil^i iticinmv is p letisi 1 at the^closi 
llu mill itj it thise iiringinuns the iHitientj ot the iisitiitini by a close 
and vigilant idheii net to the ])tiiui[lis md jinpis si i wh th it w is 1 luiid d ind 
the uhuiiihle provisi n mule i i the p esint i ul t it i t wtj]^ie il tin ilnldie;i ire 

to 1 e imputed t ) tlu iin n i innttid cue m 1 1 tl it ol tl i Cun ii n 1 ut, wh > uts like 

tlu id pted f itliii of an Ol] li in 1 iniih , wu to uitfiiin ess 1 1 in nd nnilistino 
hiiitvoknie of bent, his th utof sieuimg il 1 inti i id it tlu s une timi of 
jp iking 1 imsilf 1 elovi 1 thus httin^ linn m no iidmii\ digut 1 )i Ins uii oils and 
rtsponsihlt s tu it ion ’ 

R\Nno^i Rfcoi 1 1 CTIO^s Ol iiir IToi s oi Common^; 

Tins imlulions voli UK i** iliihiii 1 Mtiilul in the liuiitst spmtof its 
piotf s ( tl (le ign it might lint foiincd ivm i^u eihlc Skcltli ]> )ok , but 
the tiuthoi IS both uiifni and iiKoiuil mikin> sid linoc with the mass 
of Ins Mctnns, esp< t lallj those oi tin Conseiv lUvtside Disloiting lluii 
^oiensit attiibutcs he lonnnUs so iiiiii} hhindt is as to then pcisonU c ha- 
lactciistics, ages ,thi1 in mui} casts one doubts wluthei he tould have 
seen the pai ties, whose desiiiptioti he so eiion nisi) ‘giussts Wl oh 
solve nibtaiKcs of suth ( ir Ic'-siitss imoimst Ins pic tuns ot the nav il md 
inilitai) ineniheibof this “ Culleiv ol C omit vhti » the kitiici ot wl uh, 
not lontcnt Avith entitle s, clioijtscs to cntei iiicl \antl\ into puvate absti c- 
tions of which ho neithei c in noi ought to know un thing llio fiction of 
being “One ot ni paity is cool, I ut,uii^pp iited the piitisan of the 
e ( tt e me gaiic he— oi O Connell, the 13 ill t, anil tlu Movement, stinds con- 
fessed 

Yarvs for thf Lcjng-shori Foik — 13\ Th^ Old Sailor Illus- 
trated DY Glouge Ckuik shank 

No wiitci on nautical tlnnies appeals nine foioibl} lo oui best feelings, 
Ol sketches with a moie iiitinidto pencil the ptt iihaiitics ot naval chai icLei 
and the business of a soamm s liie, Ihnn the able and excellent individual 
who writes under true colouis as ** The Old Sail i His “lough Yarns, 
including “Greenwich Hospital,* , aic still before the public Hie 
woik, ol wliuh the tittle is picfixed to this notitt, is on the eve ot being sub- 
mitted to an equally fivoiuable lecepti in,— as, at least, we will veiitiiie to 
anticipate fiom the natuio of its claims It consists, like the f irmei, of de- 
tached tales,— a mixture of the land tfnd the sea,— ol which one, “The 
Warlock, ’ a naval tale of the latitudes of Rio de Janeiio, appears of greatei 
length than any oui author has \ttpioduced, and is in the best stylp of 
“ The Old Sailor.* So is the stoiy entitled “ The Farmer s Daughtei , * 
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the scene of \vhich is laid in the distiiibed times of Charles *11, and 
although povvoitul piedece«&ois ^idve gleaned that field, the tale is worked 
up to a pitch of high intei^st, and without stint of characteristic mateiial 
“ 1 diink to Heads * is a sinking tale of Biitish Guiana, showing an inti- 
111 Ue acquaintance with^the character and habits of the negro population, 
and' tile Red Indian of that ncli t’|ough pestilent colony “ Belvoir 
Cistlc, anolhci talc of the senes, is a depend of the time ofllenr) VII. 
Ill ill these theie i,s much \aiiet) of subject, and a judicious management 
of the nidUti thioiighout. 


• • 

TJIE ANNUALS 

We ha\e iiciei been iinongst the number of those who think lightly of 
tint and gan^dy tube mIikIi is to litei ituie what plumage is to^)nds, or 
folii^c lotiecs, and msiIs ns inoieovei at the dullest si i son ol the year, 
shedding its ni my colonie'd be luties upon the foggy face of Novemhei Noi 
cln^^t lefiunliorti admiiing rhe ingenious ineimsisteiK) MliKh, hatching 
omiat least of this cIcIk ite*fimil} imidst the frozen loiests of Muscoiy, im- 
poitsthe hintling, inicstcd\Mth the peipetual blushes ol an Inpeiboic in 
fsiiiij^to li«jhten our Dccenihei dukliess *. 

VVcallulc not piofiiuly wt liopc to IIi« \tii’s Picturfsquf Annual, 
Mi'll in the enmson ooieis of which Mi l^eiteh Ritthic hasch posited a poi- 
lioftol his Rese iisAs^s in Rus 1 1 duiing the last seasm Ills “ louinc y to 
^.’LU-isbuig andMoscoM nms at the dignity ol a legul u torn, using, 
IS he M nns us in his pieface ibnc the clesiiltoiv sketches hithcito written 
1 libel with a Mew to illusti itc the engiaMiigs Inin to coini) nioie solid 
inf mill j 1 In the piescnl niatimc Mi Rilel u has succeeded in clTtcliffg 
Ills puipose ind piomise tocjnqlelc this poiti m of his Russi in 1 1 uels 
1 )^ the only ])ubhe liion of bis leiinmin^ initiiuls Ihe engiuings ue 
nuimi )us ind V') good is Russiaif subjects will admit 


Jlnninps s Landscapi Annuai, guili d by Mi Rosioe, tieats still of 
Southcin Spun, — of And ilusian stoiy iiid beaut) and chivali), illustiated 
h) eMpnsiU engrniiigs of loin intic scenes ind nichileetui il be luties, deli 
neated by lh( pi utised pencil of Robeits lln Rock of Gibialtai, so iaiiy 
Ini to the United Seiyue, is nust delicatel) done 


Oui excellent fiiend Mi Shobeil, next ipp^u-s to us with a Forgit 
MJi»Noi to whuli w( coidiill) lespond IIow, indeed, loiget the patriaicli 
oi the Annuals a f imiU s) fan and lloinishing, iiid still setting so ie‘*pe(t 
abb m ex imiile to its jiiogeu) ’ J he I un ind the Limb ^ Wh) lieio 
a^aiu Wi stumble on oui gossip “ Ihe Old Siiloi, spinning a \iin as 
lhoUp,h he hid iio^iiing else in the wide woildlod) “ J’t^gy Siiiipsoii, 
the young, ‘ Aetiess at the Duke s, is a light loguish looking liontispiece 

Frifndships Offi ring piesents this yeai in addition il, thcugli i 
mclincholy fentuie of inlcicst in the allusion by tin piescnt editoi to the 
ICC cut del else of Ins two piedece‘»sois, Messis Jhiiigle and Inglis, both 
eminent and imiiblemeii • • 


A\ith lieaity good will we offei the meed of oui commendation and best 
wishes to Bermid Biitfm and the JuvLifii^ Scrap Book It is no light 
Ol fiivoloub task, as the teim may seem to imply, to addrtjss a \tlume to 
youth, winch may eomhiiie the netesr^ry amount of amusement and in- 
stiuetion Mr Barton, hiving undeitakeii tins task^at a moment s notice, 
has executed it with all the good sense and good humoui foi which, with his 
poetical talents he is distinguished Intiuth, the “ Jmenilc Sei ip Book’ 
seems the beau ideal of youthful taste both m stoiy and illustration 
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A Voyage round the World.(\ By James Holman, RN. Vol IVth, 

and Labt. ^ 

Thoi elation of the unique and wonderful peifoimance of a tia\etlei, 
“ siphUess, seeing tlnougn the eyes of mind, is here completed ^ IIis 
Toydgeof circumnaMgalion is concluded, China and oui settlements in Aus- 
tidlasia forming the piincipal topictjjof imestigatioii m the pi eseiit volume. 
Iheie IS something so extiaordina^ in the conception and execution of an 
under taking like that ot the entcipiising sailoi, that <yt seems as though 
anothei sense had been added to tl;e lacultics ot man , and ahhough we 
who aie his contempoiaries have been famihaiizcd nith the fact, postciity 
migli< 'well be disposed to doubt the acliic\cmcnt, weie it not i i the general 
testimony which iccoids the tiiumph, while i^^ attests the siiigul ii labuuis ol 

“ Ihe Blind Lieutenant ’ 

• 


Refuiation of the Charges PREri«RRFD by ttip Honourabli Exst 
India Company againsi Mordaunt Rickftts, Esq ,i aie Residlni 
AT JHL Court ob ihl King oi Oudl 

* ^ 

The mciits of this question aie sp c\do\cr fai too much spaed to admit of 
our enteiing hert into ae^lhiiig like an allaLsis ot the case , but it ceitipnly 
appe iis to us that Ml Ricketts has* nndc^oiit giounds toi hia> complete 
moral justification Irom the chaigcs implied oi puteiied iguiisthim, ind 
that his dismissal w is, to say the leist ot it an aibilia*y and unwaii intcd 
act We miss, iii this instinct, the ciistoinai} launt^'S and *gcmjo^i^^ of 
the Honoiii iblo C ompiii}, winch we still hope to see ac tinted by it> wonted 
libeialit) and sense of justu^ tow aids a deseiving seiv mt 


NOIICIS lO HI VDFRS AND COR R I SPON D1 N FS. 

Wr feel indebted to the couitcsy of“ Piulo Zisca, whose picfici, on be- 
half ot his fiicnd, we uadilv accept, coneeiMii »• the sub|Lel peihcllv suitible, 
and tiustnig tint its execution will coiicspond with the judgment ot 
which we all e idy possess pioots Ojipoitunitv must as ‘ Philo /i ca is 
aware, legul te the time ot uistition 

The amusing lucubiations ot “ AuObsci\ci seiicely come within oui 
sc pe — the mattei is haidh ‘ geiinaiie to us, hut cmi obseiv int Coiu- 
spondent, if it amuse him, it libcity to continue his “ Obseiv ations, 
though we cannot pledge oui sijvcs to then being iv iilablc iii then piesczt 
shipp 

We shall do as Proteus leque^-ts 

We have but lecently lecogmsed “ O P Q , and shall tiansmit an answei 
thiough another channel. 

The “ Foits of Jersey aie jn picpaiation 

We concur with “ Ciiticus ’ as to the fitness of the woiks in question for 
notice incur pages, but we ewnnot leview books of which we have not received 
copies This has occurred in the eases alluded to and many otheis, the 
autho7 6f we have no doubt, having intended olhciwise Wo believe that, in 
many insUmces, publications a»e bupposed to have reached us which have 
never bd^n sent^ and we aie accused ot omissions ovei which we have had 
no control. 

A mispimt of some consequence to one of the paities oecuiiecl m the papei 
on “ Greenwich and Chelsea in oui last^Number toi “ an Eagle tiken at 
Baros-^a bv the 27th legt , it should have** been the 87tli. 1 he fact, how evei, 
IS sufficiently notoiious. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 

I 

%' 

. , AFFAIRS AT HOMI AND ApROAD. 

A 

Pauli \MFN r lias been further proiogued fiom the 19th of November 
to Thursday the 17th Dcceinbei * * 

ft • 

We\ave obser\ed an announcement in the Ministeiial Papers* of the 
suj erstssion of Major-Giiieial Sii John Colborne in the Government 
ot I pper Canadi^and the appointment of JMajoi Sir Iianeis Head to 
succeed bnii in that nnpoitant command. We aie ignoi int whether 
the recall of Sir Jolin Colborne is at liis own desiie oi with his own 
})ii\^ty, bpt supposing, as we b?licve it will tijiii out, that such is not 
the fact, we aie at a loss, upon any public or .ndividiiil giounds, to 
uncleistand tlic obpet implied in thi^ piocci clmj^. The Globe news- 
jni/ir^ an or^, in ett^the O’Coniull J)ictitoisljip, 'innoiuucs the change 
willi a*chaiactciistic sncci at ‘‘ Adjnii ils and (generals," and pritcs so 
pcill) of the dements of that obnoxious ai# ntapiule class, while it 
I luds so mawkishly the Mitues ind talents of unknown panics, whoj^n 
wo can only guess to he its subscribing friends and pations, and 
asscits, above all, the j)ie-eminent lajiaeity foi govcinmenlof — Poor- 
L ivv ( ommissioneis ’ that we Aie» tempted to ascribe the ingenuous 
tirade to some salancd biolliei in the C ominission. Jt is odd, liowevci, 
tint while til ‘ ambitious civilian iii tin Globe chuckles at the elis- 
]>laccnunt of a “ Geaeial," lic appens i norant that liis pioposcd suc- 
ces 01 IS a — for, it tl ere be any meaning m this jainsan's 

Tcinnl s, we must inter Ins iiiipiession that bir ria» eis IJead, by virtue 
oi his iiKiit mint al o be of the mil ea^tc. 

Lnteitainin^ as wt do a bigli ind eoulnl fcs])ect and, if be will pei- 
ijiit us to add, ugnn for the gdlint and gifted oihcei, whoso mine the 
Globes tliriists into so iiividiuiis a ]osilifn, we mustnothcmisundei- 
'stooel as nicamng to d( log ite one jot iioni the individu d endowments 
oi Sir lianeis Ili^d, who, if wS unckistand Ins ehnaetei, will ^o with 
us upon the gcneial jiul jiiofc ssion il piinei])le winch jirompts our pre- 
sent obscivatioiis Sii John Colboinc, one cl the most splendid sol- 
clitisin J^urope, and pcculnrh adapted, b^^ llie intelligence of bis mind 
and Ins personal activity and addicss^ for the duties of administration, 
lias hitlieito conduct! d the Government eff 4^ppti C anada with a mea- 
suie of success and jopulaiity not a little remaikable, considering the 
nature of liis Goveinvicnt and the mix^d character pf the governed. He 
IS recalled and supciseclcd by an ofl tei vciy much big junior, *^110 hap- 
pens to beaPoor-Liw Commissioner, and, it must be confessed, the 
most able and (“flicunt of ibose^ fortunate placenicn Why tins sbuflle 
of the cauls ^ Wliy aic two functional its, each ] eculiarly suited to 
and successful m Ins jjusent sta ion, sliifled — the one to the shelf, the 
other to the Mce-tlirone ? Is it that the present Government wishes to 
meulcdte upon the United btivice of Great Britain the trite but irritat- 
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ing lesson of the “ squeezed grange/’ and instructs its tools to add 
insult to the wrong it practically inflicts ? 

Lieut.-General Lord Aylmer at the ^ame time, been superseded ^ 
in L^'er Canada, by an inexperienced partisan of the Powers thit be, 
though, if the Globe be tight, gffted as a civilian^ witii instinctive 
powers of Government, like liuVi of Barataria. It is tiue my Lord 
Go'sford has a ‘‘ viceroy o’^er‘Wm" in the person of a Captani of En- 
gineers, whom the Radical party, we know not with what rea^^on, claims 
as its own. Progress, it may therefore be expected, will now be made 
towards the happy separation of those enliglitencd legions from the 
motlier country, and their accession to the Federation of Lyncli Law 
under the presiding genius of a Roebuck or a Papireau. 


The British “♦Auxiliaiies** are stated to have reached Vittoria from 
Bilboa. 

If the discipline of those warriors do not march with the pac' of 
intellect on iheir arrival uj)on llie sliorc it is their glorious destiny to 
‘Miherate,” difficult, iv.decd, must he* the task of their trainers, tand 
enormous the expenditure of whi])Cord. AVhile congregated in Brit'sh 
ports before expoitation, they have jwoved a cui&e to every locality 
they have infested ; and whcio sufficient vigilance has not been e^>er- 
ciscd, have succeeded, not in contaminating good suldieis, hut in 
seducing some of the wc^;t and congenial chaiactcrs of legimciils 
liappcning to he stationed in their vicinity. Thus it was at Portsmouth, 
wheie twenty men were induced to desert from the corjis in garnson 
there; and moie recently a flagrant instmce of this audacious and 
treasonable corruption of Ins Majesty's tioops, and of rebellious icsi^t- 
ance to Authority, look place at the Cove of Cork. Six deseiters 
tioin the flOtli Rifles wcie known to have been decoyed on hoard a 
steamer in that harbour, in wliicli was embarked a paily of these adven- 
turers, on transportation to Spain. An officer and party of the (30th, 
dispatched from Cork to seek and arrest the deserters, wcie violently 
icsibted and maltreated, while vainly attempting to remove tliCir com- 
rades whom they found secreted on hoard. It then became necessary 
to send a body of troojis, commanded by a field-officer, and conducted 
by the sherifl’, to search the vessel, but the birds were flown, and the 
steamer put to sea, picking up the deserters by the way — still there 
remained in the hands of the sheriff some half-dozen of the outlaws 
who had been prominent in the not, to replace (lu gaol) tlie six men 
who had deserted. This was a consolatory quid pro quo , — an adequate 
amount of reprisals on the enemy. But the Queen of Spain's 
“ Auxiliaries'* were not to be impeded in their career by considerations 
so unimportant as the welfare and the honour of the King of Great 
Britain’s service. Yet time was, when lliis cargo of buccaneers would 
liave been detained wider the ,gwis of the Guard «Ship till the deserters 
were givan up, ar/d" those who liad been guilty of misprision of treason 
in seducing them from their allegiance, or conniving at it, including 
the mock “ officers," had been handed over to the severest jicnalties of 
the law. A peer of the realm (the Marquess of Sligo) was fined 
hOOO^, and imprisoned for an offence similar in character, though miti- 
gated in degree, the seduction of the King's sailors not having been 
aggravated by an outrageous attack upon his representatives. 
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It IS m the liiglfcst degree injurious^ and degrading to his Majesty’s 
sfh:yice lint tliese niercenaiies should be permitted to mimic the appear- 
ance, and huilcbque the o^ganf/atio# and etiquette of Biitish troops 
AVe dui selva*', having lately pa&sed llirough a port where a h<frde of 
these people is congngitel, to the disgust and consteination of the 
inhabitants, cm attest the embairassincnt and indignation occasioned 
amongst tlic King s troops by the studied similarily of the uniform 
assuni d hy Chiistina’s mercenaries to that worn by the oflicers of the 
Bnti'^h arinv, and the consequent diiicultj of distinguishing the foreign 
fioin the Biilish ollicer, thus lowering the distinctive attiibutcs oj the 
litter in tin eje of the soldicf 

. In fict, th( whole affair, as regards his Majesty’s seivico, is a nui- 
sance which must he abiftd In the mtin time, the British Ainiy re- 
})udiates any connexion with the seivice of “ the Queen of Spun,” and 
St in Is iloot fiom all coiiccin in the speculations of any pu tics who, 
fo^th( ir own ends, r loose to associate theniselvcs in tlie inilitiry garb, 
— ulii'e It till Is th it such of its countrymen as may be employed by 
a fyicigy powei miy not disgrate the nation il ^bar icier 


JTlie a 1\ ance cl *nrinid of a Portuguese contingent, in \iiluc of llic 
QfTfidiiiple Alliinec, bisenlcied ^jiim 


Tlie Duh( of Oilcans has ])ioccccl(d to Algieis, it is supposed, to jjpt 
Inmstll it H ( bead of an Lxpeclition on i luge scale, destined for the 
subpi^ation ol the Arib enemies of the Irdidi dominion in Afiiea 
JIis ]\o\ il lii^iiiuss IS deservcdlv populu We propose olleiing some 
(It lulb of an inteiebting nature, respecting the J lencli army, in oui next 
JS umbel 


AVe hue tiled a new cartridge of Captain Norton’s invention, which 
IS exploded by tlie jicicu'^bim lock, w lliout piiniing, and ha\e proved 
Its dbeaev un(l( 1 tlie dillinnl forms in wIirIi it may be employed, — 
namch, wi i])p( 1 in cotton, in linen, or in fl innel Ibe c irlrid^t , com- 
fictlj v)lled in eilliti of those wrap)ei&^oi even in a double envelope 
of in\ two of tliese m iteii lib and rammed du\Mi whole, is peiutrattd 
ind Ignited, unbroken, by the jlibhof the cap The idvantigt s of this 
( ii fudge o\( 1 the one it picsent m u^'C aie, tint it is put into the piece 
without ’biting or bre iking it. The motion of biting or bieaking it 
being clone awa\ time is baicd No portion of tin powder is lost in 
pumiiig or 1 aeling — the charge is always equal , the e utridge, being 
made of finen or 11 innel, is not liable to be denngeel or broken by 
caniige, oi injured by d imp, as those *or paper are , and the charge 
can bi diawn entiie Tlie jiaper cartridge is, of course, as readily ex- 
ploded in tins manifer as the otheis*, imt to com])lete his^ apparatus, 
L iptain Norton has caused wiappers of cotton web fd!* eaitii^cs to be 
woven foi him (ntire . 


AV'e have, in former Numbers of this Journal, endeavoured to promote 
the pioject of electing i Monument, by subscription, to the memory of 
tlie late Sii John Malcolm, amidat the scenes of lus infancy On the 
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16 tli of September^ the first stoiy; of this merited m^moridl was laid by 
Sir James Graham, on the summit of a hill m the vicmily of LanghojT^i, 
in Lbkclale. A masonic lodge, Resided bv Sir James Graham, as 
Provincial Grand Master of the Lodges of Cumberland, was assembled 
to do honour to the occasion, and a iirast concouwc of spectators of all 
ranks and conditions attended foi tthe same purpose , indeed, the enthu- 
siasm ot all classes in the “'cotpitry of the Malcolms*' is described to 
ha\e exceeded on this occasion any similar manifestation witnessed for 
many years. Nothing could be m«#re credit ible both to the illustrious 
dead and to those who soughi^ to do him posthumous honour, loi his 
own sake The in&cription deposited in the ca\ity of the stone ran as 
follows — “ The fiist stone of an obelisk erected in honour of the lat^ 
Major General Sir John Malcolm, G C B , &c , laid by Sir James 
Graham, Bart , on the 16 th September, lb 3 ^> ** An appropiiate eulo^iuni 
^^as pissed on the deceased oflicer b) Sir James, and the ceremony 
bav.ng been cone luded, with the best cftcet, the proceedings of the ijay 
weie, as usual, wound up by admnei, at which Colonel Pasle\, uiio, 
being a native of the same locaht\, has dken so active and influenti^^I a 
part in procuring llie e'-ectioii of Jie Monument, look the criiir, sup- 
ported by Sir James Griliam and Sir Pulten y Malcolm Wengiet 
much that our limits will not pciinit us evt n to c impress, with iit 
mutilating, the excellent speeches nude on this occasion, but w slnll 
peilidps h ive diseiiiiged oiii elut) satislactoiilv in reeoiding these simple 
tacts so honoiuable to departed merit, and so conducive to a noble' 
eniulation. 


AVe last month noticed the conduct of Mi Willoughbv, MieKlnpnian 
of the Rodnev, who save I the IiIl ot a boy it Plymouth \Vt hue 
pieisur in leetmling a p iralh 1 triitinth( sisim service Apiivileot 
the Sappeis and Miners, at Chatham, having lately fillen ofl a j onloon 
into the water, was le cued from diownin^ bv Lngineei Cadet Robert 
Pigoii, E. I C Stiv ce, who bolelly j lunged after him In both these 
instances the }outh of the parties enlunces iherneiit of the action Mr 
Pigou has passed witli guut eudit thioUj,h Addiscoinbe IJis conduct 
has attracted 111 notice of the Hum me Soeiet}, and the privates of the 
Sappers and Mineis, coinraelcvr (if the lescucd man, hue pieseii ed Mi 
Pigou with a snull box AVe trust these testimonies may prove onlv an 
incitement to future distinction 


The unexpected death of Sir Ileui) Dunccan has deeply afflicted his 
friends, and is a positive loss to the eouiitiy, is well as to the seivice ot 
which he was in oin ament A¥e can speak, from experience, of his 
high qualities, and leeoid Vr iL unfeigned concern his manly caieei and 
well-won reputation. 

1 % 

Death has be^n busy with Uie Services this month Colonel Tod, 
the able and amiable author of the elaboiate Annilsof Rajast’lian, is 
numbered with the ch aJ, at a compaiatively early age W e have gu en, 
in the pioper place, some details of his life and death, and add the ex- 
pression ot oui sincere regietfor the premature loss of so excellent a 
man and so ardent a eontiibutor to Oriental literature 
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^ -We recommend llie following proposal for a grand Pillar and Statue 
to be erected to the King to ^tlie attention of his Majesty's subjects, 
N without distinction of party : — 

The hill on the top of^Greenwich P|irk, in a direct line with the centre of 
Greenwich Hospital, is most respectfully^ suggested as an admirable site for 
a Pillar and Statue to be erected to His n^psU gracious Majest}^ King Wil- 
liam the Fourth. It should be built upo'R a scale of height and grandeur 
not •nirpasscd hy any thing of the kind in Europe. 

To the Nobility and Gentry, to the Clergy, to the Officers of the Navy in 
particular, as well as to those of the Army,«to the Merchants, the Seamen, 
and, in short, to all classes of IJis Majesty’s subjects in this highly favoured 
and great commercial country, it cannot fail to bo an object of inlerestand 
gratiifcation to sec such a Monument of loyalty and affection raised* to their 
helo\ed Sovereign, who was himself brought up lu the Naval Service, and 
who, after having passed through all the grades of that Service, filled the 
important office of* Lord High Admiral, before ascending the Throne. 

^or the erection of such^ Monument of attachment to a good and naval 
King of this great maiitimc country, no situation can be so appropriate as 
Greenwich Park; where the status, facing the Ri\cr Tliaincs (that general 
eonilu^ for the ships and merchandisi* of the whole world), sur\ tying, as it 
were, the. Royal Arsenal, Dock Yards, and other i tablishiuents on its 
haijks, and directiijig a hand to Grcciiwicli Hospital and its Scliool; the 
foi<wor,that fojal retreat and resting-place foi those l)ra\e and tearless men 
by whose \aloiir Great Britain s glorious King r»*igns also the undisputed 
and envied Sovereign of the sea,— the latter, where the sons of Niual oHi- 
ceis, and ot Seamen and Maiines are giatuitousl) educated and caiefuJly 
instructed to supjiort the liigh tharacler of Biilish Officers and Seamen, 
and mamlain that dominion ovei the ocean which their forefathers so 
bi a\ el> won. • 

J..ongitude might be lioiu cfoith reckoned from King William the Fourth's 
Pillar, which will of course be peipctualcd to the end ot time. It will be 
seen fiom the Metropolio, maii> miles down the river, trom the Ingh road 
to Doscr, and from a \a',t extent ot country all round; and wnll become far 
more celebrated than Pompey's Pillar, or Cleopatra’s Needle. I 


A Committee has recently boon appointed under the authority of the 
Secretary at war, for the purpose of imi stigatiflg the sickness and mortality 
j|.mong Biitish troops in our\arious colonies, dining the last twenty yeais^ 
and i^cfci taming how' far the climate of ea^i station is fa\ourable or preju- 
dicial to the health of its garri'^ons. When we bear in mind that the mor- 
tality among our U'oops m the ciionics it, tully four times as great as among 
those serMiig at home, it becomes an object no kss of economy to the public, 
than of plnlanthiopy towards our ftdlow- soldiers, to asterlain which are the 
stations and colonies thus maintained at so great an expense of human life, 
and whether any and what measures can beMevised for lessening the mor- 
tality and ^improving the efficiency of those whose duty calls them on so 
fatal a seiMce ; and we sincerel> congratuliifte^ur profession, that the atten- 
tion of Go\einnient has at length been altiacted to so important a subject. 

In the voluminous niedii il reports aimiially transmitted from each regi- 
ment-station and mil*tary distiict, wliicli have been ciucfully arranged and 
1)1 ought into an admirable system, under the present l*ead of life Medical 
Department, Sir Jas. M'Grigor, there exists a stoi*e of information m all 
points connectctl with the health and military statistics of our colonics*, 
which when digested into a rornprclicnsn e foim, by the labours of this Coin- 
niittce, will foim a document useful and interesting, both in a political and 
prolessioiial poi it of view. 

«The Committee nominated for this purpose arc, Mr. Marshall, Deputj- 
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Inspector-General of Hospitals ; l^r. Alexander, Staff Surgeon of tht Lon- 
don Distiut ; and Lieut. Tulloch, 45th regiment , the circumstance of c*^ch 
of these Ofhcers having been for some time past engaged in puisuits of 
a similai natuie, affords the best possible guarantee that ^heir piesent 
labours will be zealously and efficiently^ performed , 

Lieut. Tulloch is the autlioi of set«ral papeis which have lecently appeared 
in the pages of this Journal in paiticular ve may specify those on the 
mortality among the Officers of tfie British army, as weM as the application 
of the principles ot annuities to ascci taming the \alues of m htdij pensions, 
which hai c led to his employment on\his duty. 


The usual half jeaily public ex imination ‘1 of the Officcis and Gentlemen 
Cadets studying at the Ro\al Military Colli ge, took place on the 5th, Oth 
and Tth'^of Novembei, b foie a Bond ot Commissioneis at which theie 
were pi eeent,— besides Gcneril the Hon Su Edwaid Paget the Go\Linoi, 
and Colonel Sii George Scovell, the Lieutenant Goicrnoi ot the Institution. 
— General Sir W H Clint m, Lieutcnmt Gonoiah the Right Hon Sii 
Geoige Murray, and Sii Rilph Bailing, and Mc'joi Geneial Sii John M ic- 
donald, the Adjutant Gcncril 

The examinations of tJ e Gentlemen C ulets oci iipied the 5th and Gtb of 
Noiember, at ihe close of winch thi. following wcie clccldii d to hnie com- 
pleted then qualifications foi Commissions, ind weie actoidmglv loioin 
mended hj the Commissioneis to the Gcneial C ommandutg in Chief iii Mie 
order of thou acquiicniciils md merit, to lec eive bnsigncies in tin I- lU, 
without puichase The liie fir^t on the list ha\ing moico\ei ci h pis-jccl 
one evnnination oi more bejond the lequiicd ionise fui a commissnn 
wc^e lewaidcd with honoi irv iirtifii ites of ippiobition — 1 AAilliimR 
Mansfield 2 JimcsB Shaijie 1 hdwird R Piustlei 1 Oita\insH 
St G Anson 5 RuhaidC H lajbi 6 1 tlw ud W Smell 7 Alex 
andei S O Donahlsoii , s hdw iid A ^Jiiiciset 0 Willnm lislui 10 
Seton L Smith, 11 PatiukL McDougill 12 Waltci Bc}(l, 13 Maie 
A Obcit 11 E}ieT. J R Nugent 

In our lepoit ot the Colltgo ixaminalions in May last wo noticed tin 
incicising numl ers of Gentlemen Cadets, who then ippc iieil bclcie the 
^ Board in the diffeienl classes as a proof of the piogiess of lmplo^erncnt at 
the Institution, and, upon the piesent occasion, we m ij dechiee i com hi 
Sion still more satisfai toiy, from ohseiiirg i continued augment ition in the 
stiength of the sc\eral classOs the numheis who now passed examin itions 
in rnathematiis being tweiit}-ci„ht in the attack and delcncc oi foitie<«scs, 
ten, in peiminent and field f itificatum, forty in the couise of ^ditu) 
sun eying se\cntcen in the riench, Geiman, and Latin langmges twenti- 
nine, and in general histon, ten So th-'t the aggicg^te niirabti of exa 
minations was one hnndied and thiity foui , oi is in inanj cases the sime 
indiMdual passed inlwooi moie bi inches of in stiuction the totoi mniilci 
ot Gentlemen Cadets examined was sc\enti thiee —being twenty iiioic 
than last teim, and twenty five more than upon any pieMous occasion , ind 
pioving that, in a single term, much abo\e one thud of the? totil numbei 
of Gentlemen Cadets, on thL ffectne establishment of the College, hid 
made one or moic steps tow aids completing their qualifications foi com- 
missions 

Of theivimbei of the fortificaiioti class offoity Gentlemen Cadets, consi 
derable ae\ intage seemed to hate been taken during the teim in the aetni 
prosecution of the course of field woik instiiiction A plan, by Senioi nndii 
Offieei Edwaid R Pue^Stley, of the line of intrenchment undei lonstiuction 
on the heath near the College, was placed on the Board room table by 
which, and, the journal of field operations,'' laid as usual be foie the Commis 
sioners, the amount of woik peifoimcd since last examination was exhibited 
From which reports it appeared, that a sunken b ittcn (which the fatouiaMc 
situation of the giound icndeied preferable to an elevated one, as requiring 
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.les% labour) had beet constructed foi thr^c guns, on one extremity of the 
\me or intrenchraent m cremailltrej so as to flank all the salients of that 
^ne. which has already been qxtenBed to neaily se\en ljundied feet of paiapet 
This battery, furnished with an epauleraent and splintei proof tiaverae, 
and having ifs slopes re>eted, and the cheeks of its embiasuros lined with 
gabions, had been commenced, complete and connected by a paiapet with 
the linos, duiing the term, its constiuction been effected by the 

manual labour of wpiking parties ol Geuilcmen Cadets and sappe rs, in the 
following ]vopor|ions — 

1> Cadets 19 hours • . 285 

9 Sappers 1 il do . . . . 103^^ ^ 


Total niimbei of homs^ woik of a bingle poison , 

Foi th* Qonsti ucliun of a bittciy of the same dimensions, thiikncss *f pna 
pet, &c, a woiking paity of the sime nuiiibci, twenty foui, if composed 
wholly of Sappeis, would die allowed ibout thiiteon houis, oi 312 houis 
woik of one man,* being about 70 houis* woik of one sapp i less than 
cm|Ao)ed on this occasion — no uni easonable allowance foi difference of 
bodily sticn^tli between youths ind full giown men Ol the g ibn ns and 
fascines leqiiiied foi this woik, the gieatei poitiui| had also bcLii made by 
the Bands*of the Gentleinen Cadets • 

Kv the jpiiiiiilof opei iti ns the piactu il couiseof militii) meilinnics 
'indjiontoomng to^vlm h so m in\ iddilions h i\e been iindc it the liistUii 
tioiwluiing till- last two y( ippe lud like wise to li ive b(en tveciikd with 
much a(tiMty iiul completeness duimg the picscnt teiiii and S(\cial 
militaiv biidgts, which hid been kit staiulmg foi the inspection of the 
Conimi^sioiuis, affoided «()m( mteie ting cMdeiiieol the m^oiu ind succe^ 
With which this put of the mstiuctum Ind been piosccuted On the c inal 
abuse tlie like, we obseiscd lliiee I lul^^es, foi the pissage of infantiy — one 
ofionghfii timbti, beiUkJ into catli b ink, ind snppoiting cintu spnsot 
f uly feet '^p in a second, of fifty feitspiii c imposed simply ( f hshed pirs 
01 laddeis suppoiled on i cut in the eeiitic if tlu stu uii with its shalts 
raise 1 peipc ndiculaily 1 ii a piei, and stc ilicd by guys to both banks — md 
a tbnd of i isks, with i icgnl u fiooiing of balks md chesses '] he lugei 
pontoon biidgc cipabk of snpp itingllu pissa„c of light iitillcis, ms not 
1 lid down oil this occasion the whole c\eieise of its c iiistinc fion bumg 
b( en all eddy exhibited oiici lliis teim b) the clissof Geiitlcnun Cidits, 
on the 0( c ision of then Mijcstics visit ti the College, so litely is the 14th 
of Septembei 

•lint tl^p novelty (f the Icim vv is a ticsll^ budge, moss iiicck of the 
lake itsf If, one bundled and tliuty feet long , whu li h id been ( onstiui ted 
tp show the method, ioi uiilitaiy^opi i it\pns of elleetmg the passage of a 
iivei, supposing on^bank only m pievioiis p issission and without iceess to 
bolts f his woik was gi idnallv dii\eii loiwaid across the stieiin, by 
means of a f dsc fi line, composed of two stioiig upiij^lits oi staiuhions, in 
which holes weic boied si\ inl#ies ipiit and.i mne ible cioss piece to bolt 
into them with stion^, non j ins at uiy height, u gul ited by the depth ol 
water, not exceeding ten oi twelve ft et TiUp^jst liestlc having been fixed 
neir the bank, and coiineeled with it by boaids, on the wliaif thus formed, 
thiiteen feet planks wtu piojectcd six fe(tbe)oiid it, loaded with such a 
weight of men oi timber at the mnei end, HsjLo suppoit4;wo woikmen on the 
outei cxtrtmifv, who, fiom this tcmpoiaiv pkilfoim, fixeclrHie lalseiiame or 
tiestlc by driving the upii^lit stanchions into tlio bed of the stream, and 
bolting and keying the cioss puce lo this, fiom the lav.t tiestle, balks 
and chesses vveie then tempoi uily hid , aplatfoim was agun piojected, 
and from its extremity a it -,ulai trestle vv is then diiveii down, and the 
flooring extended to it horn the first The false fiarae was then taken up, and 
broqght forwaid again , and the piocess thus repeated until the opposite 
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bank was reached by the complption of the bridj^e (jin trestles eleven /eet , 
apart. The whole formation of this bridge occupied twelve men ergl^feciw 
hours. . ^ ^ 

In the examination of the Officers studying at the senior Department, 
which took place on Saturday, the ph of !hlovember, the selection of ques- 
tions being referred to Sir W. H. Qlifilon, the General chose for the purpose, 
in the mathematical part of the course, a number of theorems from tlie conic 
sections, astronomy, and mechanics. These being (Remonstrated, either 
geometrically or by applications of the higher analysis, according to the 
nature of the propositions, the BodWl called for a development of the pio- 
ccsses by which they may rendered practically useful, particularly in 
circumstances connected with the military profession. We regict that our 
limits render it impossible to specify the pr()po<^itions : but we may observe 
that the conditions of the equililMium and strength of aiclies ; the jn>easure- 
ment of an arc of the toiiestiial meridian; a process for obtaining the 
horary angle of the sun or a star ; a development of a zone of thc'caith s 
.surface ; and a determination of the paialla\cs of celestial bodies ; exhibited 
satisfactory evidences of extensive leading on those important subjj^'cts. 

A list of pioposilions picpaicd In Captain E 11. King, 3f)th u'gimcnl'; and 
Lieut. I. Lardner, 47th ^regiment, in addition to the piiiitcMl coiiise, compie- 
hended many which relate to dynmncs, hydiostatiC'., optics, and ])hi sic al 
astionomy. 

The examination in the second gitat hiaiicli of stiulv^jConsis'ed, as usual, 
in extemporaneous lephes to questions piopisid hy tlie Boaid coinv-vUing 
the piinciplos of piumaiient and field-loitilu atu ii , the piocesscs involved 
in the attack anddetenceof foiti esses, and lheeinplo}ment ol mines andcoun- 
t^er-nnnes. The answeis wliuh, at the pnpiratory exaininalion, hid be n 
given 111 wilting to coi tain priiite'l questions in mathematiis and toitifuation, 
were then laid befoie the Comunssioneis (oi thcMi de( ision on the lespeclive 
mci its of the candidates , and, in coiicluston, ci i tifn ates ol the fii st clas^ w ero 
presented to Captain E R King, 3Gth legiineiit ; Captain \\ . R. Fabu, 
49th legiment ; Jaeut I. Laidiior, 47lii ugiment ; Lieut G B. Piatt, OJid 
regiment ; and a ceitificate of flu* second class to Lieut. T. P Toiizel, 27tli 
regiment. The Governor, at the simelime, annouiKcdto Cajitani King 
and Lieut. Lardner that, as they had piosecuted then studies into the 
highest branches of the mathematics a notice to that ellect had been 
inserted in their certificates. 

Captain King exhihiteil a senes of plates relating to pcispcctive, tlm 
rules of castrametation, and the scientific piinciples of defilading. Courses 
of examples in linear pensp^ctive vvwe also given in by Lieutpnants F. 
Luslungtoii, 9th regiment, and G. Balch, 93id regiment; and accuraU* 
plans of Hilsea Lines, Cumberland Foit^and Southsea Ca'^tle, drawn horn 
actual admeasuiemeiit by Lieut, il. G. H. Holmes, 82'nd legirncnt. And, 
besides a large plan lepiescntmg the attack of aydacc fortified according tOw. 
the method of Cormontaingne, Lieut G. B. Piatt, G^id legimonl, picscmti d 
a design for conqileting the .bastion fort in#€ar of the College, w Inch is ni 
the course of formation, lor the instruction of the Ofiicers m the senior 
Department. The merit tips design which was admirably expressed, i'. 
so much the greater, as tlie woik, from its situation under suiroundiiig 
heights, requiring strict attention to the rules of defilading, it was necessary 
to deleiyaiine geunietrically the rehefs of its variousotiavcrses, and of a poly- 
gonal r^oubt wbieh it is proposed to place m the inteiior. 

The Board-room tables were also covcied, as usual, with a vaiiety of 
military sketches of ground, position, and line of march, executed during tlie 
present term by the Officers studying 'at the senior Depaitment: among 
which may be Tiotieed, for their extent pnd able execution, two sunc}s ; — 
pne eontainmg about loitjT square miles, of the town and enviions of bouth- 
ftmptoTi, the joint woi-k of Captain King, 36th regiment, and Lieutenants 
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Pratt, G3rd regiment, and Edwards, 18th regiment; which was before 
k eiftiibtted at the examination of the last Officer, and now produced again, 
^ as ^he required test of (jualificati^n on behalf of the two othei gentlemen , — 
\ and the second sui\ey, being in (ontinuation of the othei, and embracing 
the mnire oil countiy fiom Southampton to Rodbridge and Romsey, the 
work of Lieutenant Lwdnei, 47th tegiinent, and Touzel, 27th regiment. 
But by fai the most intciesting e\hib^,ion ot the teim, in this branch of 
instruction, was i survey of a line of loijtc Extending iiom Silchester in 
Hampshire, to Staines and its vicinity, which the Offii ers at the Depaitment 
had executed by the Goveinors oid^i, in connexion with an attempt to 
trace from* the loimei place, the diiection of the old Roman load, to the 
piobable spot wheie it crossed tht Thames ,-*-the disputed site of the station 
termed in the itineiary, “ Ponies 

, The design of tlv^ survey oiiginated, we iindei stand, with Mr^ Wyatt 
Edgci1,ta gentleman residing in the vicinity of Egham, and Jislinguished 
by his attention to objects of antiquaiian leseaich who, being desirous, if 
possible, to asceitain the 'site of the Roman station Pontes, befoie the 
increasing cultivifion of B igshot Heath should have obliterated all traces of 
the^oad itself which crosscd4heiivei between Silcbestci and London, applied 
to the Goveinoi of tlie College, foi the co opeiation of some of the Officers 
stu^ing^at the senior Dcpaitmcnf, in oidei that, tbiough then moans the 
invcstig ition might icceive the aid ot the sciences connected with topo- 
graphical «pei ation s 

Ip consc^quence •f this application Captain W. R Taber, 49th regiment, 
teutc nants G Giey, 8bd legiment, and G B Piatt, 63rd icgiraent, 
then about to enter upon the peitoimince of their final survey, weie ap- 
pointed to meet Mr Edgcll , and as the country on tin right bank of the 
Thimes appealed suitable foi that task which, in the icgulai couiso of thair 
studies, they would be leqiiiied to accomplish, they weie instiuetcd at the 
same time, to make a military plan of the giound between Bagshot and the 
1 ivei • 

As thewoik advanced the inteicst inspiied by a rcseaich conducted, as it 
weie, on the footsteps ot the Roman Legions, induced the Goveinoi to oidei 
the plan to be extended so far as to embrace the whole line of the ancient 
load, fiom Silchester to the Tlianies Lieutenants Giey, 83rd regiment. 
Holmes 82nd ic^giment, and l^ushington, 9th regiment, had aheaciy sur- 
veyed a tiaet between Silchestei and Bisingstoke, and Captain Faber, 
49th regiment, in conjunction with Lieutenants 1 ouzel, 27th regiment, and 
Batch, yird legimeiit, were appointed to execifte a poition extending from, 
Aldeimaston to Failoy Hill, mcludi^ the lemains of Silchester itself The 
r^st of Jl»e survey was made good ^ Captain King, 30th legiment, with 
Lieutenants Lirdncr, 47th legiment, and I R Wheelei, 54th regiment 
By the united labours of these geiV^lemen* atiact of country, comprehending 
about eighty-eight squaie miles, and extending twenty eight mile^m length, 
was careffllly suiveyed The woik being laid down on paper by a scale ot 
foui inches to a mile, foi ms piobably the laigest plan, evci executed at one 
time at the Institution , and on it is distinctiy expres-^ed the diiection ot 
the Roman load, according tcj the c^a fuimshed by the suivcy The detec- 
tion of the laintly discoveiable tijftsof theiraad, along all that part of the 
line which lies between Bagsoht and Egham, and the cletei mmation of the 
coincidence in the direction of the several portions, are due to the penetration 
and skill of Lieut, Gr^, 83id legiraent * To the documents furnished by 
tins Officei, we aie indebted for a compiled account, obTthe acttal state 
of the road, which we propose giving in the next Number of this Journal. 
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ANNALS OF TOE BRITISH ARMY** o 

AuotrsT 22 Tho Commander of the Forces, Sir Hjw Dalrymplo,-t arrued and disembaiked ^ 
at Mitcun.v in the qnorniut; of this day. The army was encamped on the ground which it had / 
bravely maintained on the piecediug day , the slam Were Ijiiig ou the field uivbuiied, dnd the 
wounded were not >et embarked. The CommunfV r of the Forces had an immediate con len nee 
with Sii Arthur Wellesley, who represented • o him the necessity of the army advancing, and 
explained the plan of his operations Onb‘jis foi adiancingt weie issued About two o clock there 
was a sudden report that the enem> was « dvauciiig, and imn^diate prepaiations were made to 
receive them It was soon ascertained to be an escoit, which accomiunicd General Kellcrmau with 
a flag of truce Colonel ^^alkel of the 50th w isi «eiit to bung him in The otgcct of his mission 
was to pioiKise an armistice, in order to prepaie a treaty foi the evacuation of Portugal hy tho 
French Though several aitules § at til'll igieed upon, were signed by Su Arthur Wellesley and 
General Kellei man, but as this was done with a rehrenif* to the British Admiral who, when the 
agreement was commiinic ited to him, objected to tho seventh article, which h id for its object the 
disposal of\he Russian fleet in tlic Tagus, it was hn illv decided that Lieutenant Colonel iMuriay, 
Quaitcrmaster Gem rul of the British armj .and Goner il Kelleiman, slioiild proceed to the discussion 
of the icmaiiiing ai tides, and defliiitively to conclude a coincntio^i lor tlu e\acuatioii ot I’ortugal, 
subject to the ralification ot the Fiorich Gt m lal in ('hief, and the Hiitisli Comm inders by si a and 
land Aftei considerable diseussion iiid u pouted it h n ncc to Su lit w I) ilrvm])le, which icnderod 
It necessary for tlie Lieutenant Colonel to a\ ill himself of the hmited period 1 itterly piesciibe/1 for 
the suspiiisiou of hostilities, in older to move tlu nrm\ forward, iiid to place the seveial columns 
upon the routes bv which tliey weie to adv incc, tlu* onventioii w is sigiu d ind Hit latihcitions 

• Ct ntiiiued Irom p. 568 

■1 Tliisofluer hiving been ippoinbd Commandei in Chief of the aim> in Portiigi' .and Spain 
had embaiktd from t»ilualtirin the bcgimiiti^ of August lining pitvioiislj h ariicd the deft itof 
Dupont, the evai u ition of Madiul by lostph Buonipartt, aid tlu diseriib iik itu n ot sir \iiiui 
Wellcskj vu the Moudego lie hid liecn inloiimd on his \ov igc ol the vutoiy of Kcliqr'aud 
Attviiigon the 21st sent his aide de camp on shore to learn tlu tUtiiU ht had bieri now fuilhei in 
liirmed ot the battle ot \ iiniera He li id lieen unwilling to iiiti rti ip with the opei.itioiis or plans of 
bir Arthur Welleslev, both because Loid Castlcn agh in a priv ite h tU i to hun, h id c\presse(i tlie 
coi^dtuce ot the goveiumcut at home in las talents as i coininaiulei aid be< ane In consuleietl Sir 
AiUiui to be eiigigtd in an eiiteipiist ot las own A vtrj ii ilui il (i thug of piot* ssion il honoui 
now conliimcd las reluct ince But h iving betii infoimcd th it Su H iny lUiiiaid had 1 inded and 
had taken the tommind.thia debt icy was nccessinly o\pi He iiccoidin„ly immcdnttl> lauded 
and assumed the command ^ 

t Sir Hew demuiied to the adiance, stating tint he w is unable, liavmg jusl lauded, to foim any 
judgment of such necessity, but he gave w ly on the luiiiest repu si ntatiuns ot Mr Geoige, then 
Lieulinaut Coloiul, Muiia> 

§ Theic wert chully two points to be considered - flist whether the pioposal (oi the evaeuation 
of Port ugil should be at all entirtaiued and secoiidlv supposing it to be lu idmissible pnnciplt , 
what should be the terms in detail Upon the fast quistioii the Ihite Gnuiils Su Hew iJil 
rymple. Sir Hairy Bunard, and Su Artliiu WtlUsley, weic uii unmous that the I rciicli were 
enluled to reqiiiie to be allowed to cv it uatc, aiul that it wtmld be t oudui ive to las M q sty s st n ice 
to treat upon this basis. The Fitiich weie in posscssiuii ol ivli\ milituiy ptisition They had 
garrisons in Ehas, iii Almeida ami in ill the torts ol the Tagus They h id everv tutility to lelieve 
uml sujjply theiT garrisons Tlu Ruj^snn hi|uidruii .intl all the bo its on the Tagus, were at then 
•wOroraand And the incunvenieiices ol the Biitish weieas decided as the ad\autageHof the enemy 
The slate of the weather off the coast was ut all times pree a nous ihe irmyhid at the present 
moment only eleieii day s’ bread Aiultl^euimy of Su loliii Moure had to eflet t its dfhatkaLioii 
Add to this tlu niaiiift st fruits of the evae nation to the cause ot the Spaniards , it would iel*ast im 
mediately the .30,000 soldiers ot the British irniy.aiid enable them without delay to continue their 
march to Spain, and it would lestore to the caii'-c ot tlieii country 10,000 Spmisli tioops These 
advantages would well compensate the return to hraiiie of 20,000 men, a(t^ th rcloie, uiidei these 
circumstances, there was no ditfeienee of opinion wuh lespect to the pnnciple ot the eiacuation 
With respect to tne terms, there was not the same agieeroeiit m opinion. A wish was expressed by ' 
Sir Arthur that the suspension ot hostilities should be limited to forty eight hours Sir Iltw D il 
rymple extended it, that Su John IBooie might discmbuk witliont impediment Gmeral Ktllei 
man proposed that the Russian fleet should be allowed to leave the Tagus Sir Aithiir objected 
altogether to allow the interference of the trench with respect to this squudiuii The airoistice was 
concluded after this diicussion It was stipulated ^d agreed by this instrument,' that the river 
Sisander should be the line ot demarc&.iCa betwten the two armies, and that nt itlierot them should 
occupy '1 orres Vedras , that the French should in no case be considered us piisom rs of w ur , that 
every induidual should be transported to 1 ranee with their aims, baggage, and private propeity, 
and that the neutrality of the portot Lisbon shoultl be acknowledged by the Russian fleet (^olonel 
Muiray was s^iit to cummuiticatc the arm sAce to Sir Chailes Cuttob, who, objecting to the neu 
trality ot thi port ut Lisbon for the Russian fleet, required its condit'onal sunendfr till the conclu- 
sion ol peace. With this difference, the armistice us concluded on this day became the basis of 
the deftiutive convention, which a few dai s afterwards (August 30) was concluded at Cintra With 
respect to the portion of Sir At thur iii this armistice and convention, it was understood amongst his 
own stall, anti indeed in the aimy of Portugal and spalln, that m signing the armistice he luid acted 
in a gre.it degiee from deference to his supeiior oflicei, and did not regaid himself lesponsible fur 
the conditions of it. that in two points lu particulai »he notice ut sixtv eiglit lionrs after the sus- 

C sion ot the uimistice, and the aiticle resiiecting the Russian fleet, he hid held different opinions 
1 the Cuinmnnder in Chief, but that he had fully agreed with him in the good policy of signing a 
convention fur the evacuation of Portugal. 
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eMclianj'ed * * * § That no tiq|e might be lost in obtamioff anchorage for the transports and other ship 
^ pi^ which had fur Home days been exposed to gre it peril on this dangerous coast, and to ensure 
' the communication between the arm\ unKL the victuilkrs, who were cut off by the badness of the 
s wealhei and the surf on the shore, ^ir Hew Dairy mph sent orders 'to the Buflb and 4^d regiment, 
which\cre ^n Isoaid the transports with Sn Charles Cotton’s fleet, to land and tulfe possession of 
the forts on the Tigus whenesei the Admiril t^ouf^ht piupti to do so 

23rd — bir Aithui and the army marclied to Amial six 1 n(,lish milt s, it an eaily hum this morn-« 
ing, and took up a position amongst some hti,,hts In^Mi^cnct w is biought to camp in the 
Litning th it Sir )ol n Mooro nn^ his tioops had icaclud the B ly ofM iLcira 

24lh.— Litutcnaiit CiC^iti il Sii John Moore, Loid Paget, Sir ChailLs Sttw ut ind Sir Robert 
Wilson ariiv Jd at c*inp horn M iceu i The dismpb irkition of Su John Mooie s iimv eonimtiict-d 
this dav, ind continued on the iollowing but w is n ndi it d cxtrimily dinicult by tlu immense 
swell and hi i\> suri, mna\ bo its wire sw impi 1 , and some livts lost • 

26th — 111 the evcnin,, ut this day thowlideof the line, consisting of neailv d0,U00 men turned 
out under arms indweu inspected by Sir Hew Dalrvniph 

‘ -^7tli^-Jhe Commandef in Chut honouitd the cuiidusion of tliL servicis of Su Arthtr Wellesley, 
by the fulluwiug Ceneial Order, issued this d ly — 

III id Quaitcis llanialhvl Aug 27 180J Piiol— Portugil 

* The rapid and skiliul niiuii peitoimcd by tlu army comm inded by Lieiitciiant-tTeneial Sir 
Arthur Wclleshy maiKid iii its pi ogress by the talent ol the Goner il ind by the gallantly of the 
tloops,and lerminnlcd bv i \ letoyr gu illy gltrious to both, steintd to hive ae oinphslud the im 
nuUi ite uhjiet in view without iinther opii it ions iii the held Should this i \] i elation bi disap 
pointed, the \rmy w ill ig mi ulv iiue gngitly augmented by t u urival ol tioops niort viluable 
li(^ thiiiaeoin posit ion jli in numbers And it b^ thesi means re will leni uii less oppoitiuiity 
for the army it lug to uquut i iiown 1 y iiii i iinterin„ in i iii n y so (,it ally ink nor in force, 
4here will Ife gre it i onasiou to displiy jatiince ind ehcirlulness no Ici the j rivations to bo 
expected ftom the exh^usti I st ite of the louutry 

^0411 mber— ^Ihc piivisuiuiif, and stoiingot the tiinspoits being eumj leled Iho hieneli army 
begin iPj inibaiK itiou Ittook jlice m thn e divisions tlu tir t bung piotieted by the two last, 
is th y ig in weie con 11 I hy the Untish tioo^ s and 1 > the mt 1 11 o this month the whole had 
dialed the 1 ^ r he id ol j u\ iti 1 i^gi^i tlu neniv hid ineliukd the spoils J of our 

allies Ihe totil nunihii of llii erumy embaiki I including son i Portuguese was conipiilid at 
2'' 000 Soon liter t)is|eiiud Sn \ithui WilUslt y iit irne I to I ngl lud upon leave of absence, 
an 1 w IS f llewilhy Su How 1) iliyni] k whiwas leeilled uul Su Hairy Buir ird whose con 
stituti uwas uu ipibli otU iiiiig up igu^sttl* liti„ius 11 d pnv itions ot letive serviei having 
ippli dl r k ive ol dbsi nee and ubt iineil it tin t mm 11 1 if tin Ihitish anny ilestiiud to idvineo 
into Spun in nd ol tin patriots di volvc I ii| on Lieutenant Gene ml Su lolui Moore The British 
fore e proposed t» be emilojid in Spun was 10 OUO vi/ JO 000 ml int y 5000 eiv ill y, and the 
necessurv pr< pen turn ol lo t iiid hoist uitilieiy w igg iitrun At the whole to be assembled under 
the ciders il Su lohii Mo le on the 1 ideis iii (,ul eii and I eon ii nn whence ll ey nU(,hl operate 
m tlie op n c nintry is ‘■oon as lieu its uy pio{eili>ii ol Jiors sand mules could be } rocuied to 
reiidei them move ible It ivii g it to the Spiiiish inny s i ot h iviiig i due [ mperlion of t ivahj to 
icl on thill 11 inks 111 the mouiilaius Sir D vidBuid with 1. 000 men w is oideied fiom Engl ind 
to sail lor Coi innu 

Oet Idth — Sir Daviel Baud anchored it ( oninna but life Supiinu Tuntiof (^alicia refubcd^o 
allow the trouj s lo he 1 ui it d Sn D ivid dt^p ilc he<l 1 ee iriei to Muliid end aftei a delilierite 
^consult 1I4011 leuewas „iveu for the tieops t lend w^o by Uie pioliilition hid been eoiilined 
abo irt^lhe ti iiisj orts in the h iihoiii loi i f ntnight § 

27tli — ^u John Moure quitted 1 isbon tin whole of lus troui s having pieviously maitlud in 

* riiiis sty*' I Old I und nde iry in h s mat ve in th shert s]) tee e I sevinteeu d lys, wns 
the camp hi Mi„ht ti leondii 1011 unt i kingdom wine h ] lev le us tc its con ifTi net mt iit 1 iv as it 
well, at the let I ol i eonq cioi w is ustuiid most unixieetedly to indi] emieiue and toils lornn r 
r ink III ng n 11 ns 

t Iht Russian 11 It like wise in aeeotdanee with in inge mint entered into with Sir Chaih s 
( ( Itun w IS take 11 ] osstbsi 11 1 1 bv hi Bi it sh 1 ivy uid the se mun I luig sent biik to their own 
slieris the sftps we 11 toiihw ith It moled lo I ngl lint • 

X 1 In tieiieh line ps lie ni Mine id i oidi iid to ' ikf fTii|>| ing at Open to h id not ye t weighed 
int hoi when an ic ni iit oc c u led whn h I id we 11 1 igli ] 1 \e i hital le tiem 111 moving a null 
t irv ehe st ( II bo lilt one ol tin ti ms| t its it ii II to tin ^loiiiul uni buisting opi u some eluieh 
j late lelkdeut Hurt v asiuw n iinsting the biv till j >] ul lee lhe»lupsweii instantly 
I OH I (led the hieinli d s *1111 1 tl 11 1 i„g tTkWi en si e re e\ imii eil andjiliindi led and 
whinitbieimi ijq in nt il it iiiuli r tin lieiiit j in Ui pi putv tli^^u 1 ige ol 7 %* most caeied 
(diticesm be kii g n ni w is il 1 iit n U invixed iway tin lives ol the w hole < < 1 u I me lit wi le 
pined in inuiiin nl daiigei At list In wtxi 1, tl e u il vi luilniituN aided by such Biitisli ottiii is 
Us II ip]t lied to he if hind piivued U|on the peojh to ubstiu^iioni pci son al violent e ^Loid 
Londoiidi ny s IN 111 I ive 

§ I he gi ijtial oil ceis were all on she re uid { cm issiun was given for 1 ceit iin p< ition ol ofliens 
tioni ( uch ll g m 111 to lud duiiiig the d#e and u tin 11 to tin ships al night liut | n viuusix oidem 
wen I sued hy s r 1 avid 11 1 le si iiiuig tlu { loprieiy ol obseiviug 1 tiieiidly cun luct te w erds the 
bpiuuaids unit 1 uioicii g th imsiu ] ee Itiii am uiiuu to then religion and caatoms ihisueces- 
■vy caution was piodiictivc ol the happiest eflects. 
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thtfe column*, und by dllTereiit route* • The (tlfltt etfluma. undet the ooumand tsf General 
oenslstlnR of the cavehy and artillerv with tour reRiments of infantry, proceeded by Elvaa a<fd 
Badiyoa on the high io#d to Madrid} and ttno bilgade#, under Mi^or-Geileral the Hon Edward 
Paget, bv Elhafl and Alcantara the re^it of tht army moved through Almculi— tno briigade^^iindei 
M ijor Geneml htresfoid, bi way of Coimbra , thoie und< r Lu ut Gen» ral Finse* titok the loute of 
Abrintoa Tht troops were to unite at Sahiminr^, which was llx«l upon aa the jioint for the 
vhole army to concentrate Head Qtiuteis aife the Medic il St ifl piocieded by the central route 
P^'^lou8, howevir, to the army commenting its rnnich, the following Oidei (winch justly deaeiii s a 
place in these records) w is issuid by Sii JohW Mooit — Tin t oi^iinudi r if thi I oici s trusts that 
the troops, on their entering into Spi,n will fitl with him how mutli it is for tluii honour snd 
advantage to m iintaln the high opinion and cherl't?' the good will which the braxt mid I igh spirited 
Spaniards entertain towards Uie British nation Hh troops upon their mlrch will gtiierilly be 
quirtered upon tliL iiiliabitaiits lb* Spmiiuds art a giaie and ordtily jx qle and tvtrtmely 
sober generous, and waim in their tempois, md easily affu iti d by my insult or disn spcct that is 
oflTon d to till m Ihcy me gr iteliil to the English md will leceiio the troops with kindness ind 
cordiality . fliis ‘he Geneial liopts will he ti et with equal kindiuss on the p iit of the sold rt, and 
that they will euded\our to i commodate tlitniseUes to their nuiniurs In oidirly in their qu irtcis, 
and not shock by acts of intnnpi raiict a people worttiv of then at‘ iclinieiit w liosc til iits they aiu 
come to support in the most ghnious of causes — to fitc them fiom rioncli hoq H^c, and to establish 
then Ditionul Iflu'tv and ind pendence Upon t nit iiiig ‘*>piin as a complimml to tin 'spiinish 

nation, the nimy will wear the led cockiuk in addition to tlieir own f otK ides iii oiderert for pus 
purp ise for the non tumiMissioned oflTutrs and nun which w 11 hi si nt li un Muliid hut iii Iho 
meantime the officers are lequestc l to provide tlieniselvrs and to ])ut them on win n tin v piss tin 
fTOnlkr* A multitude of women having joined P t umv the I omniindirn ( liul did Hot oniiT a 
pncautioiit cilcnlitcd to prevent calan it e s whit li might occui in tin puigie-^s of events iswi'l 
be seen by the following Order — * As in the course of tlie long march wh ch the aimv is about to 
undcitike, ind wheic nocirtswvll be allowi 1 the women wouUl uii ivoid / jU le exposed to t,io 
greatest haidship and distre>8s commanding ofllcers ue thciefore de sued to usi then end? vv'ulis 
to prevent as many as possible, partieulirlv those having yonrii, childien or "tuh as me not sloiit 
or equal to fatigue from following the irmv Those who renii in will he left with the heavy b ig 
gage of the regiments an olhcei will bc» charged to dnw their rations and the v will lu sent to 
£nglfiid by the fust gv>od opp ir turn ty and when landed they will receive the simt allow inccs 
which they would have been entitled to if they had not cmbaikcd to cnihle them to rcichlhcii 
homes.’ 

Novembers — Sii Jedin Moore armed at Almeid i her one regiment acted in a disordiily m in 
ner, which ho resolved to eon eet iiistiutly A mainnder was tiied by coiulmarliil toi lohhery 
condt mned to he shot, and the senU no« txccuteel Afiei which the following admuuilion appeeire d 
la orders — ‘ Ihc army his bet n sent fiom 1 ngl ind to mi and suppoit the4*ipuush natnn,not 
to rob and pluiuUr tlu inlmiutanli, mid tint wliAl‘'vei soleluis should so f ii iuigii wh it was iluo 
to then own honour and that of then <ountiy,H^ to commit such ciimes should bo delni red o\ei to 
justice ' 

11th — Sir John Mooio riosaed Hie boundary between rorlugil and S|nin, 1211i, armed 
at( ludielRodiigo and on Hu HHi with liis adv meed guild nt Silimanra the leuhng 11^1 
ments from Almeid I III the 14th, ind, ixeepiiug the fust hittilioii ol Hu which was let t to 

brjng up the heavy stnies from \ ilia \t Ilia a^l tlu troops leaclud Salamanct befoio the 2lth t 
Previous toenteiing llic city ot Salamanca '•ii John Mooie was luforined tint the Spanish aimy 
of Esticmedura commanded by (uneialpUake had bttu detcatid iilUi st viral actie is^jCoin- 
meiKiiig on tlu 31st ot October ni ir Somosi^ where he was lepulsi d and o bliged to relue on 

• It was not without cxtri me reluctance u a convi tion of the nece ssij' of the me asure fli it 
Sir John Mooit cons, nU d to a par Uioii ol Ins tu o| s uid to tlieii pn c eding by el tfe u nt loiit h 
into Spain Wh^n the advince fiom I ishoii was decidtd U] on a nuiTihti of obstichs app< irod 
the Spitush Pommissiry (»eiuial w is lonsuHed conciitung iju meins ot Bubsisliiig the armv on 
the gre it roul by I Ivas but when Hie ijiiniititv of imat leijiiir, d w is «xpl iin d to li ill he com 

r uted tliat in Ihiee months all the oxi n wi uM b eonsumiil niul veiy few hogs ktt in tlu country 
n the north of Poilugalthen was abiiiul nice ofeuth iiul other i rovision hut tlu Poringueso 
declar d that the monnlains loiild not ho p ,«cd ovci by utilUrv, uul the llritish oftiq rs wl owere 
sent to examine the roads < oincided n P.jib. »piinon wl en ‘»ir T hn Moo»e w is ahe lelvon m luh, 
it WAS discoM»red lhai the loads, had as ifiiv were mi„hl b e isil\ lendtud pi ictualle foi the 
cannon, and ttns lilt discovery oci isioned consult ralde chagrin to the ( ommander ed the Ft rets 
+ Uiihi pilv univeisnl obedimte w is not strittlvpud to this humaiu injuiu 1011 by thu rcgi 
mi nt il othet I s . and numbers id women sojpC with inlants in tin 11 i ms sunt ptiliouslv titcun* 
pained 01 followed the tro(;i{Wi niaiiv of whom ifhrw irds, e xlinustt d In fatigue, malulie-, and tlu 
save lilies of wfi^ter endured git at mis, rv and some poiishetl, lor wh isc fatt the Ge luiiil was most 
unjustiv r, ) roached * -I ife of Sii lohn Mtune 

t 1 he coiubiet uf tlu 1 1 oops uvHus long maieli, through deep loads and di-adfiil weal nor, was 

Memtdary With the exceplio^tli it has b eii mentioni h, th peasants wi it uninpin a 

I The action was lo i lit on tl e 6th ot NovemUr and w is paitiallv favomable to the allies hut 
an attack m tde bv the French on the 10th end llth it jlspenosa de los Montreros complet, ly 
atroyavl the ^pnnidi armv their left wing was fore ed to give way and the road, by winch the 
Spanish general attempted to defile being comraandeil by a lull in the poasission of the enemy, 
farther retistunee on tbe part of the Spaniards was useless. 
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Vllmasedki, and ttom theiice on Espenosa lot Mo|treros. On the leoond ttigkt after Sir John 
9 M«sore*s arrival, he received an express ftom tiie Govcinor of the province, to inform him that the 
French army had taken posaesbioi^of Valladolid. ti%enty leagues only iVom Salamanca. Sir John 
* immc^atelwscnt oiders to Sii David Baiid and to Sii John Hope, to concentrate tlieir divisionc nod 
join him with .iM speed. * 

28th —Sir Tolm Moore receh^ed intelligence o| the defeat and complete dispersion of the armies 
of Ariagon and V ileheia, ui der Generals Castanos dhd Palafux; and us there was no longer an army* 
in the iioith oi Spam with which he could conibmo. hi* detei mined to letiirii to Liabun wheie hia 
forces might join any Sf a tush oprps which might iik^* in the south, or be tiansported to Cadiz, 
whei^they rpight ^ct icndui essential semcc. Orders were sent to Sir David Baird to prc'pareio 
return to Coeuiina and sail with his division tdathe Tagus. Instructions were, at the same time, 
sent to General Hope to join him, if piaclicable, or to maicli to Ciudad Rodiigo, wheie they could 
winter. * • 

Decemliei 5th. — (Colonel dc' Cliirmiliy, a French emigrant in the British serMce, arrived with 
despatches fiom the Britysh Ministei, Mr Freie, — these contained a letter, to be presented only in 
case Sir «fohii peisisted in his determination of retieating, requested that Colonel dfi Cliurmilly 
might be examined befoie a council of war , and the re ison fur this measure was, that the decision 
of a couni il ui wai might exonei^te the Comiftandci iii C'liiet trom the lespoiisibility by whith he 
might olhi iwisc feel liiiusi 11 tettoied * The same night, attci reading the despatches, and convers- 
ing with ( olunel de Cfiainully, Sir John wrote to bii David Baird, telling him to suspend his retio- 
giagle march till he heard again, %nd to make arrangements lor retuinmg to A'^lorga, should it be 
ncccssuiy. ■ 

6th . — ‘mi John wiole to Sii David to the dbllowing pmport. — “ I wrote to you last night to sus- 
peffd yoiir^tiogi ade iuo\ t.nients 1 now wnte to l^pg that you will to the right about, and lelurn, 
I^g and buegajjC, to Astoiga, ’ iii.e 

* 7th.— Sn John received a lettci fiom the hpamsli Junta at Toledo, ielling him that they intended 
toarc'uuite the disperscM aiuiies, ,ind defend the city to the last extremity. 

ySu lohn informed Su David Band that he should move a coips on the 10th to Zamora 
and I'oro, iind ordered him to push ou lu& troops by biigudes to Benevenie f. 

9th — Colonel Giaham (now Loid Lynoclorli) arrived with tidings that Moila and Castelfranco 
had bctia\id M idrid The numbei of the rienrh theic was computed at lrom,^20,000 to 30,000. 
Another p iit oi the 1 loncli Aimy was engaged m besieging Sarragossa , and hum Toledo thcAiews 
was I qually discouraging, for Victor no sooner approached tJi in the place suiiendered. 

12th- The Butish Aimy mo\ ed fiom ‘s ilamaiica Loul Paget, with the piincipil part of the 
Cavalis, inaiehed fiom Toio to Tordesill i*, aiil M i|oi (leneial Stewart ( now' Lord Londonderry) 
surpiihCd and eat oil a party oi hnneh posted at Ruedat 
14Ui — Sii John Mooie at Alie]os obtained a packet of letters from the head-quarters of the 
French Army ^ trom which he iuuiM that Marshal Soult was stiongci than hrttl been represented , 
and tbereioic. itisteul of moving, as lie had iiitcndid, on Valladolid, hi jiidgetl it better to move to 
Toro, and outer his army theie,-Su Divid Baird doing lh«^ same nt Bmevento, trom wbente the 
two corps might be joined, oithei liy a toiw ud or a 11 ink movement and sliiki ablow igainsi i||piile 
bcfoie the G( neial could be leinlorced The C ivulry under lord Paget woie pushed so torward, 
that then p droles reached Valladolid ind fieqiient skiimishes took place || 

* Sir lohn Alooie s instinrtioiis diiected him to receive 'Jie rcpr« seiitations both of tlie ‘Spanish 
Ooveinment and tin Biitisli Anibissadoi in '''p un with the utmost dtieremee and attention, u/)d 
^whilst desp itching these insli actions it w is not known to the Aimv Ibal lie h id changed Ins inten 
tion c^rvtreating oflicers and men alike were delivering tluir opinions loudly, and De Chur- 
m llv, equally igiioiant ol the di teimination. thought it time to present ilie lottei above relt rred to. 
The Genu il, not pumving the intent loi whirh it\v.as wiitUni, Icihng like a high hjnnti d oHicer, 
who thought linnsellutured, tore the leltfi m piecas, and gave vent to his iDdigiiuLum, by oideiing 
Chnrmilly to quit Isulamanc i 

1 1 ord laindondi n v, iii his ISarrativc of the Peninsular ^\dr, observes, — *' Si^David Baird, who 
had actually begun Ins retiogiade inovi meut from Abtoig i, w as oideied to letiai e his steps , and im 
advunee instead ol a u tuat w is iindi istood to be in contemplation Novel Ji is a eomiemned cri- 
minal lejoued nioie heartilv at the receipt of a lepriev^* iliun did the Biiiish Aimy wh n these 
tidings got iliioad among the ni But a ft w hours ago and t vei j 1 u e looked blank and woe- begone ; 
men did tlu r duly, indeed, .itteiidi d to Uieii hoiscs tucLaccoiitieiut nts and perloimed all the other 
offices which then stalious requiied but they set aboiiu yjiy thing with thu air ol people who took 
no mannei of iiiteiesl 111 what til ywentbiing Now iiiwasbU and activity , in isinuch, that even 
occupations, winch but alew lumis i„o would liave cost m my i ( ompl iint wlidst lo piocets of exe- 
culi(*ii, weroexecuti d not only wlliout minmni, but vvilli a( pan nt satiglucUou ” 
t This was the iirst eiienwi tu lu i«ee i the Biitisk ^nd Iieuch lu ^pain 

k Some peas inti j had killed tlu oflici r who h id them in th.irge Am^g them vas a letter from 
Maishal Berliner to Marshal Soiill duecting him to take possession ofCeon, drive enemy into 
Gabcia, and ni ike hiiuself m isb i oi Bi tu \» nle and Zamoia he would have no English in fiont, it 
was said, ioi every tiling cvim cd th it they weie in fullietieat. 

II “ While the coUnniis ol infant i y were lilng off in the direction oWoro and Benevente, the cavalry 
enjoyed seveial oppoitumlies ol ag nn living its ^tienglh with that oi the enemy. In oveiy in- 
stance tho sufieiiuiity ol BiiLi"!! sobiv is v^as well asserted, and in u variety oi skirmishes we suc- 
ceeded in making piisoiurs oi one I leutenant Colonel, one Majoi, with iqtwaiols of a bundled pii- 
vutes and sixty horses It was m truth a gloiions spectacle to see with what perfect Confldi nee of 
success the smallest patiole ol Biilish horse would chaige bodies often double thenif elves in num- 
bers, and it was no less gratify ing that a nieie numeiical superiority lu no single instance availed 
the enemy any thing.’’— Lord Luiidondeirf's NaiiutiVe. 
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SOth.^Slr John Moore reached Majorga, \vhere Sir David Baird joined* him. Tlie British forAs 
were new united ; they amounted to 23,000 inrantry, uud 2300 cavalry, besides some small delaA- < 
monts left to keep up the communication, and nearly 50 (neccs cannon of different calibres. The 
fbllowing is a rorrect list (him the A^jutant-Gencrars Bopoits ^ * 

EFFECTIVE SOLDIERS WHO ENTERED €»ORTllGAL UNDER SIR JOHN MOORE. 




Des«iption 
of Troops. 

• 

Regiments. 

« Officers 

* Commanding. 

Nos. 

Rank &rFiIf 

Total. 

Artillery . 

Royal Artillery . 

Coloiyd H.iidiugo 

68G 

.P86 

Cavaliy^. 

18th Lt Dragoons 

Lieut 'Col. Jones 

565 1 

3id ditto, King’s , 
German Legion 

Majoi Durguedol 

317 1 

912 

Infantry . 

2nd Regt. . . 

Lt-Col Ironmoiigei 

616 \ 


3rd ditto . 

, , Rliiiit 

S15 


« 1. 

4th ditto . . 

,, Wynch 

714 



5th ditto . . 

,, M.icken/ie 

i'SS ' 



6th ditto . 

Major Goidcin 
Lieiit.-Col Cameron 

7rt3 



9th ditto . . 

‘ 607 



2Uth ditto 

, , Ross . 

499 



2btli ditto 

, , Ihdson 

750 ' 



32nd ditto 

,, lUntle 

756 


;; 

36th ditto 

38th ditto 

,. Bui lie 

/16 

823 



42nd ditto . 

,, ^^Ntiiling 

8H0 



43rd ditto 

Hull 

411 . 



50th ditto 

Ma)Oi N.i])»m .. 

794 \ 

17.''55 


52nd ditto 

I.icut. Col B.acl.iv 

828 


ditto, 2iul Bdtt, 

, , K OS'* . 

381 



71^t llegt. 

. . Pack 

724 



79th ditto 

, , C imciou 

8 ‘8 



B2nd ditto 

, , 1 \re . 

812 



91st ditto 

Majoi Itougliis 1 

698 


> 9 

92nd ditto 

I.ieut Col Napiel 

900 



95th ditto 

, , Beckw itli 

4o7 



9.itli ditto 

Major Tiaieis 

321 



Staff corps 

King's German 
Legion 

('aidfiiii LcciefU r 

61 



1st Light B.itt 

Lt Col Leonhart 

80.5 


•• 

2 lid ditto 1 

ILilkett 

, 865 

19,353 

N B. — The 2nd Regiment, exeept the greii ului comp.iii), bt uig left ) 

715 

to keep up the communuMtioii Puitugal j 

IS 638 


EFn:CTl\E f)F SIR 1)\\ lU.IUIRD’S ARMY. 
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STATIONS OF THE BRlTfSH ARAY ON IsT DEC.« 1835. 


« [Where two places are mentioned, the last named is that at whioh the l>epdt8 ofthe Ilegls* 
% \ arc stationed ] , 


1st Life Guards — Regent’s Purjt. 

ild do — Hyde Park 

KoyUi Horse Guai (Is — Windsor. 

Ist Dragoon Guards— Birmingham. 

2d do — Dublin 

3d do — Longford 

4tli do — Brighton 

5th do — Edinburgh 

6tli do — Yoik 

7th do— Dublin 

1st Dragoons — Newbridge 

2(1 do — Leeds 

d(i do — 

4th do — Hombny 

6th do — IpswK h 

7th Huss irs — Nottingham 

8th do — Hounslow 

9th Lancers — C oventry* 

loth Huhsirs — Glasgow 

11th fiight Dragoons — Bengal 

12th Lancers — l)orth(.st(*r 

1 1th Light Dragoons — Madras * 

14th do — ifngtord • 

•15tU Hubs irs — ( ahir 
lilh Lancers— Bengal 
17th do — Manthe'*tcr ^ 

Graffadijer Gu ird* Ll‘*t Imtt Dublin 

Do [2a bJttt ilionj — I h<. lower 

Do [-Id battalionj — Ktnghlsbridge 

Coldstream Guards [Ist b itt] - Wellington B 

Do (21 batt ilioii] — Brii>,hton and \\ indsor 

Sc kusll Gii irds [1st batt ] — PoilmanB 

Do [2d batt ilionl — St George s H 

Ist foot [1st b Itt ] — W Indies ordhom.Cis 

Do [2d hattiiliun] — I nniskillen [llebar 

2d do — Bombay C bath im • 

dd do — Bengal , ( h ith iin 

4th do — New i)oiith ales ChathoiiL 

5th do — Malta , Dover 

6lh do — Bombay , Cluithum 

7th do — Multi Gosport 

8lh do — Iain iic i , ButUvunt 

9lh do — M uii itiiis, ord t » B( ng il , Chalh im 

10th do — Ionian Isles Brecon 

Hill do — loin in Isles, Watertoid 

l2ih do — Dublin 

13th do — Bengal , ( hathain 

14tk. do — Cork, for W tst Indus , Dublin 

15tb do — Can ida , Armagh 

loth do — Heiigal , C b itt um 

17ih do S Wales , C liulham 

iHth do — Birr 

• dih do — W est I (idles .Stockport 
2Uth do — Humbly, truliim 

• 21st do — Van Dieint n's I and , Chatham 
22 Ido — Jamuii 1 Hull 

2 Id do — Main liester 
24ih do — (iiiiidi Cork 
(Stii do — In III*- ord home, Newbiidge 
-♦nil (1 )— B n^il LI lib im 
27 b do — ( apt ol (t il pe Nen igb 
NS Wilts Cliiiliim 
29th do— M inrit ns I nice 
■Jdtb do — Btrimul i I imeritk 
Bst lo —Bine il ( b itb ini« 
iJtl d(i —( iin idii Plyniuiilh 
33(1 do — N( wiy 
3tib do — Anu nca 
Inh do — ferni y • 

3fnh do — Indies, Plymouth 
■J7'h ilo — liiniBitti, BIjni iilh 
38th do —Bengal , C I uth im 


.3Dth Foot — Madras , Chatham. 

•40th do — Bombay, Chatham. 

4 Ist do— Madras , Chatham 
42d do — foiiian Jslch, fort George. 

43d Ao — America , Clonmel 
44th do — Bengal , Ch itham 
^5th do — M idras , Chatham* 

46th do — Belfast 

47th (1^ — Gibraltar, Castlebar 

48th do — VV eedon 

49ih do — Btngul, Chatham 

50th do — New South Wales , Chathant. 

Slstdo — Dublin 

52(1 do — Athlone 

53d do — Malt i , Fermoy. 

54th do — M lulr is , Chatham 
5nhdo — Mudris, Chatham 
5blh do — Tamaica , Sunderland 
67th do — M idras , Ch ithiiin 
5Hth do — Cevlon, Plymouth 
69th do — Gibialt ir , Porthmouth 
both do 1 lat b t ) — M ilta j Newcastle 

I 2d 1) lit ] Cork, ord Gib , ( lare Castle, 
61st do — ( eylon , (^osport 
b2d do -M idras, t n tham 
6 Id do — Madras , ( luitham 
64th do — lam in i , Stirling 

6) thdo — W Indies, Chatham 
66th do — Caniidi, Plymouth 
G7th do — W Indies Fermoy 
brith do — Gibrallai Portsmouth 
69th do — \V In lies, Sheerness 
70th do — Gibriltar , Portsmouth 
7lst do — I dinburgh 

72(1 do — Cape of Good Mope, Londonderry. 
73d do — Ionian Isles , Naas 
74th do — West Indies , Omagh 

7) ih do — C ipe of Good Hopt, Buttevant. 
7bih do — W Indies , Paisley. 

7/lh do — 1 iverpool, 

7Sfh do — 1 1 ) Ion , G ilway. 

79lh do — Canida, Aberdeen. 

noth do — ( I uilium ord for N S Wales 

81st (Jo — Kilkenny 

82d d > — Mulling ir 

83(1 do — An eri a , Boyle 

84ih d > — ^ iii-iHica Yoiighull 

8 »ih do — Dublin 

8tlb(io — W iiulits Cashel 
b7tb — M iiiritiiis ( hsih im. 

S8th (To — Ionian Isles Kiiisale 

g)ll, do— West Indies , Diogbcda 

9Utb di — (tvl n,Coik 

gist do —Si Heiciia, Newbridge 

92(1 do — Gil I ill II , ord for Malta , Perth. 

9 kl do — Diibl II 
>Jili do — 1 Ml trick 

9 clulo, -1 tnipleinort 
)bih do — 1 (linbiiigh 

9"ihd) ( ej I 11 lid h( me Portsmouth 
9Sibm>— ( ( t (j H Detoi port. Old Home. 
9 nil m — MminMii (ioh| orl 
Hide Brig ( Is! I lit J— America Jersey 
Do l-dbiituliou — Ibnlaii Isits (jiiernsey 
Iti^ul suill i or| s— Hyibt 
Isi \tesrliidiii Htifiiiienl— lrin|dHd, &c 
2d do - New ProvidetTte and Hoi^liiras. 
(ttlonUill Begimei I— Ciyion 
f uj e M oil! led R tit men — Cnpe ui Good Hope 
Koyul All It an ( •Sonidl Corps — Siirrii Leone 
Ri>ttl \eut(l \eteiaii ( oinp — Newtd 
Roy il Malta Fenciblts — Malta 


[This Document being prepared exo nsively for tl e U S lournul, we request that, if borrowed, 
^ Its sourte may be acknowledged J 
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Actvon 28 f apt Lord Edward Eusstll, South 
AnieiiLE 

iTtna suT v 6.Capt Af B \idal Portsmouth n 
African, Bt v Lieni J West Woolwich 
Albuii.st V I leut C T Hill Mediti ^rancnn 
A1,;liiul 10 Liout W S Thomas hast ftuiies 
Andiomaclu.Jd, Capt H U Chads C B last 
Indu b 

Asti IP i 6 C ipt J Chavell Pilmouth ‘ 

Baiham 50, ( ipt A I C orry Mi ill U n am in 
Basil/bk ketih I u ut O Mncdow ild ** \mtr 
Beacon 8 sur v Coni K I op Imil Mirtitcr 
Bei„lt 10 Com R I itFiov South Ann nca 
BclMdcia 42 Capt t B stioiij? Wist Indies 
Bermuda ^ icht C vpt ip Su f tJslicr, Kt 

CB KClI Bcrmudi 
Blondi 4fi C ipt h Mason I B SmtliAmciica 
Brit mill I 120 Adm sii Ihos WillivmsCt B 
( ipt 1 R Williams Pirtsmouth 
Biitomut 10 luutWH Quin t oast otAfnea 
buz7 ird 10 1 itut 1 M Naniaia ( oast of 
Afiici 

Culeduiii i 120 Vice AdminlSii Joaias Rowhy 
Bt KC B Cdpt G Mmiii C B Miditii 
Cmmeleon, 10 I iiut J Brudkv 1 dmoiitli 
Ciiiopus 84 C ipt Hon J Imv ( B Miditci 
Curran st > torn 1 Belcher, Wool v\ ch 
Casti 1 3(i ( Ipt Rt lion I ord J H l^ piiticu 
1 ir stivicc 

Cejlon 2 Lieut T G M Iven/ie ric ship Malta 
Chimpioii IS Com R Fill ^ Amirici 
Chai>l)dis 3 licut S Mcicei Coast ot Vliica 
Chathim yacht C apt S»p Sir J A Gndon 
KC B (hithim 

Chilltib l(j Com lion II Ktppcl N Cowtol 
Spun 

C’leopatra 26, C’’ ipt Hon (i Gny s Ameiica 
( ho 16 Com W Richiidsin i irlicular siniec 
Cockattice ( 1 1 ut W I Rees Ainin a 
Cockbuin 1 Lieiit C llulbiu k Kingston 

L iki ()i t UK) 

Columhmt 18 Com I Uiiideis n Medit r 
Coiniis IS C o n W P Hamilton, W lulus 
Conliaii i st i i Licit J W WaUph Vleh 
tei 1 me in 

Ciuu r l(i ( otn J M ( ausl ind W Indus 
Curlew 10 Luut J Isorcitt C iist ot lliici 
Dei st i 4 Com W Ramsiy W Indies 
l)eli„ht 10 I lent J Moor C^) Lha him 
Duhlm 50 C ipt f. W Wilks C B S An c ica 
] dmbiiif,]! ''4 Capt 1 U Dicies Me hUi 
Lud>mi u 60 C apt Sn S Hob its K C B 
Miditiiiani in 

Espoii 10 I uut ( im C W Rih> Falmouth 
LxeelUnt 7b ( ipt 1 llastin„s lortmoitU 
Fair Rusimund sch Lieut G Rose C yahl of 
Afiic 1 

Fiiiy sur \ 10 Com W Hi wilt Tsoith S a 
Faiouiiti 18 ( oni (i R MuiiJv Mi lit ii ini in 
hiicflY bt V I u lit T Hillock 1 ilm tli 
Hand bt V J uut J M Pi tbury W Indus 
hoiislei 3 luut C» (i Mull Coist it A^iica 
Forte 44 C i] t \V C) P 11 W(stlnlt« 

Cannet lb, C um T B Mixucll Wist Indies 
Oiillpn 3 I It It T L Pailby coast ot Aim i 
llwnei 18 Com W I! il Car w s Ami i ci 
HastinjLs 74 Hiai Admii"! Su W H Gi gc, 
C» C II Cipt II siiiHiior Lisbon 
Hermis Bt'*v luut W S Hh lu t rilmoiith 
He met 6 I uut r R Coghlnn, South Amu ica 
Howe 120 \ ice Aim Hon C L Flceming 
C ipt A 1 Uiei '^heemoss ^ 

Hyacinth IS ( om F P Blackwood F Indies 
InviBtipitor 2 sui s Mr C» Thom is N ithSea 
Jaeemi, lb I om I Hiekett Me iKeriane lU 
Jupiier, 38 ( nfit Him F W Grey, K Indies 
Larue 18, Com W & Smith West Indies 
Leveret, lo, L eot C. Bosanquet, Plymouth 


lynx 3 Lioiit H V Huntley Cmstf f Afiica^ 
Magieiennc 24 Capt G W ot lohn Mildmay, 
N C ot Span 

Magnilieeiit 4 Lieut J Pagtt Jamuca 
M ilibir 74, ( apt Sii W A Montagu K C H 
Mediterranean 

Mastiir b siir V Lieutrl Griits Miditemnean 
Medea st \ Com 1 1 I A Ubtiii, Mediter 
Metioi st V I leut Cj W Smith W Indies 
N iiitiliis 10, luut W ( luoki halmiuth 
!Nimiol 2) Com I hi isii 1 lymouth 
Noitli Siui 28 t u])! C) V If ueoiiit S Ameiica 
OiibtVs 18 ( om JI T Codiington Mcilitei 
Pc 111 20 Com H Niir-'C Plymouth 
Pel 111 18 Com B I oph im, C oast^i'’ Afiica 
IhxniK st \ C om W H llendersou, Coast 
ot Sp nil 

Piel 1 5 luut A G Bulman W Indus 

Piki 12 I lent Com A Hrookini, part seriico 
I’lym util yiclit, C ipt Sup C B H Ross C B 
llvme ith 

Poitliql f»2 C ipt D Price Meditmani in 
Pjitsin uth y ii lit Adm Sup Sn 1 I M utl in 1, 
Kt IJ 1 11 ut W M llwiiue Pjitsmo lli 
Piisi I lit Vice Alin Sii Cti i Coekbuin 
(» C B C qt J IS Sott N Amciiein ind 
W In h i tition 

Punci K _ nt yacht Cvpt (* Tobin r* B 
Dipll id 

lyliUs 18 C m W I Cisllis ( oastof Aliici 
Quill 4 luut P Bisson, Plyini nth 
Rieehus 18 ( om Sn J h Home Bt West 
liidit s 

line 1 If C om 1 Hope Wesllnlus 
R mil w -8 C ipt 1 Beiinitt Wist In lies 
Rilii,^h 16 ( om M Quin 1 ist Ituli s 
R ipi I 10 I u it h Piltin S Aininca 
Rrtltl Slid 28 ( ipt W Hobson 1 In lies 
Ruin bin \ 4 Ln it II Kelhlt loitsnoutli 
Ri\eii^tf8 (apt W Llhott CB KC II 
M^H^naiu 

Riiip, ( Jill W r lapilge Not th Coast 

1 Sp un 

R trey U ( ipt IlidePnikci lU mouth 
U 111 to luut 1 H H Gliissp C eastot Afiica 
U 18 ( n W Bnrow 1 ist Indus 
Ro\ 1 It Com this 1 den SoUh Aniiiei 
Royal Ad 1 tide 104 Adm Sn W Unsold, 
G ( H G C II C ipt G I 1 nlcoii 1 lim 
Roy 111 ( I oi;,c VI ht C ipl Rt Hon J oi 1 A 
hit/clmnit, (i C 11 PiMtsmonih 
Ro\dS)\i, ( i^n Ywlit ( Ipt Sup 'ii,^Bullcn 
C B K( H.Pimlnokc 
llcy ilist 10 I leut ( A Billow Lisbon 
1C 1 11 ''4 C aj t Sn, W H Dillon K C l/ 

N ith C ibt of Spun 

Siiphiii 28 (lip I R Rowl y M dilciriii 
Sai i n 10 1 leul T P I e Hai ly, Noilb C oast 

1 1 S|) in 

Sit lliti 18, Com GW C I ydiard, acting, 
S Anieiiei 

Sivi^c 10 Li ut R I imy li bon 
Stoi]i u 10 1 1 lit N Rjbilliaid halmonth 
Stvlli 18 ( om 1 I Ciipcntii Wi bt Indies 
SiitUwei, 1 luut 1 Ruche Cliai titl 
Sen ot if Com L Nipi in West Indus 
Ski] J lek, 5, Lii tic & H Lssher, acting Wist 
liulicb 

Sniki lb Coni R s Wirrin, W Indies 
Sj nr whuwk, 16 C orn ( Pearbon S America 
S| ider f 1 lent J O Rci ly (o) C ballnm 
Sjwttiii si V b, I lent A Keiini ifV W Indies 
Sti„ 4f Tipt N Loikvei,C B part service 
Si ’ pli n st V Cqt F W Becchev Poitsmouth 
bw 111 10 Lieut J 1 Lane, Ch Ith am 
Talbot, 28 Rear Admiial ^r G b Ifamond, 
Bart . K ( B ( ipt F W Pennell S Am 
Tartarus, st, v Lieut. U James, Falmouth 



SOYAL NAVY IN COHMISStON. 


1836 .] 

Tha]^, 4Gt KeaT'Admiral P, Campbell, C.Tf. ; 
rant R. y> aucliope. Gape of Good Hope * 
and Coast of Ainca. 

hiindt‘i,Bui \ Cum K Owon, Wcsblndu:* 
'Plnindprm, 84M’apt W F. i-^e, C B Moditer. 
Tiibuiie, *4, Tomkinsun, Meditii 

Tiinrulo, lb. Com H .1. Puget, acting, Coast of 
Alncii 

Tweed. 20, Com H Maitland part seiMce 
Tyn(‘, 28, Ciipt. \ ise Ingubtnu, C B , N (. oast 
uf Spam • 

Vernon, 50, C apt .T kcihe, Medit. 

Ve^tal, 26, CapJ W tones. West Indies 
Victor, 16, Com U. Cio/ier, List Indies. 

Vipoi, 6, Lieut L \ Holotison iiisbon. 

Volago, 28, Capt P. Richaids, Meditcr, 


Wanderer. 16. Com. T. Dilko, S» America. 

W al^i, 16, Com. J. S. Foreman, West Indies. 
Watex Witeli, 10, Lieut. J. Adams (6), NoilH^ 
Coast ot Spam. , 

William and Mary, vaclit, Capt. Sun. 8. Warren. 

C.li Woolwub * 

.Wmchcslei, 52, Hear \dmu.il tlic Hon SirT. 
1 • B ( apel, K C B , ('apluiu li. Spiisliott, 
k. ]].. 1 ast liulius 

W(di,%4, Com L Stanley, Last Indies 
Zebrff, 16, Com B C M ('lea, Last Indies. 

PA IP oui OF commission 
^"'onway, 28, PoitsmontU, Oct 31 
Pique, 36. Portsmouth , No\ 5 
SiH5».dj^cnttei,8, Slit erness, Nov, 13 ^ 


«T OOPS OF WAR COMMISSIONFD AS PACKETS. 


Bxiseis, I lent Tolin Downey. 

Ia lip‘«e, Lu ut PoiiesliM 
GobiniRli Lienl i dw tollui' 
Lapwing I lent (* It loislti. 
Linnet, Iai ut. W Downiy 
Lai I I leut T is St Tolin 
Mutim Lieut Hu li iid Pawle, 
Niglitiug lie. I leul (i Poilisfiie 
f||inssui^, Lieut Uobt Pt tei 
Pandoi i, LiLut W P. C roke. 


Pigeon, lAiMit 7 Binnev 
Plo\t i Lieut William f.iice 
lUimbei I lent 71 P Dicki ii. 

U( n ltd, Lieut Geo Diiiislnid 
Seagull, Lieut I. P iisoiis 
.Sheldiaki I leiit A H L I’lssinghtm. 
Skjliik Lieut t P I iitd 
Spe\ Li( ut Kob B 1 lines 
Sw illow I Ksit Smvlb (iiifblh 
rMiun, lacut. Ld Jennings, 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMKNTS, 
NAVY. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Cai'iains. I 

G. M II fin, C B Calidoiua. 

P Kidnids Volige, 

(. \V.^Vllks Dublin. 

COMMANniK 

J. Kiugconic Cua^it Guard. 

LllUi 1 NANI 

J H Turnei, to comm 111(1 lLmg(.i Pukd, 
J Mooie (t) Uj (oiniii ind Pdiglit P icKct. 


Kc lelt, to comiiitiiid Sin ling 

GW lomlin Col'll Gnaid 

' J Coleis.iii (/y) Ditto 

II iWlnstoiu Ditto 

.) O Keilly OO. •• Spwjii 

' U DoWSi* . Sij.lki 

B 1 W( St ... . “ 11 iiiK I. 

W S Blqiint, tucnminarul lleinns 
W Util son . Plui mx. 


— Siilliv 111 , to coiurn iiid Sputh 
J M I’otbnn, to com ..llinxi. 

II Loiing(s.iip ) PiesidinL 


E G I .inslunve Hastings 

B Morgm Uodm‘> 

W Mimdl (oisttiUiii 

B B Mdheiell ...... Ditto 

J Stedd) Ditto. 


JlASims, 


A 

S knight 

.Deliglit 

G 

Dow eib (acting) . . 

. 1 tna 

— 

lluntei 

U.ingei. 


SuitOEUNb 


U 

Hold, n 

, Sii iko 

W 

Uiiinpson 

. AAiui 


\SS1S1 AN I ^UHOJ-ONS 

7^ irdinr('inp) Biitiimiia, 

W H Miisbill Stalling 

A I\iUison lleinus 

T Bdlotl lieviiit 

.7 Shaw liHik 

• 

PuKSf as. 

I 7iii(Uii Snipluii. 

W Hood Etna. 


ARMY. 


WAB OLFICE, Ocr 30. 

2iid Di \g 1011 Gnaids — LieiU 7 S ilmond to 
be Capt t)> puidi Mce Smith, wtio letiies . 
(’oiuetA Pr(>i(.otl to be 1 lent h\ puidi \ice 
S.xlni iiid W Hogg, (lint to tic t oiiut by 
piiidi Mce Pu scott , I^ent I 1 1 i„h lobe Adjt 
vi« e Salinond - 

3ul Diiigoon Guild'' — I unt T Hoplon to De 
Capt by juiidi Mce Hodgson, who itiiie^, 
(oiiietS Bomtoid to bt Lieut b> puidi iRe 
Hoplon, LB Wainer, Gent, to be (ornet.by 
purdi Vice Bomfuid 

Sin Foot.— E ns. A. T. S. S. Plunkett to bo 


Lieut by puuh MceVHiitlv, piom , M 7* Sq- 
waul, (teni to be I ns liy]>ui()i Me l^niikett) 
Lku^W U Lm is To lie Xdjt vice WliUt\ 

Hill I ool — 1 1 111 flP K Si()ilA#7o be t apt 
liv imidi MceMDiimott whoK'tnes Ins (i. 
M 1 ullt lion to In Lieut by purdi \ue Sioiks; 
W Blundill, (jti^ to lie Lns by pmeh. \ic0 
lulleiton. 

39tli I out — W t Wolfi , Giut to be Eiis. by 
puidi Mce Don lid wtioiitiieb 
bOlh 1 out — ‘•‘t ift As'«ist Slug G. Leiguson 
to I c Abbibt -Slug vice W. O Dell, placeil upon 
lip. 



. V2 PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. [dEC. 


• 

Slst Foot —Lieut. J. Cameron, from h p. off 
85th Refft to be Lieut vico R H O Rekly 
Hoey, who exch 

6 Siid Foot —Lieut A L Gv yune tu be Cant 
by purch V 19 P Gregory, who retires, Ens R 
Shearman to be Lieut by purch MLeGwvnnL, 

J Grant, Gent to be Lns by purch \ ice Shear 
man 

91 st boot — Stair Absist Surg G M Larcn,, 
M 0. tu be Assist Snrg 

99th boot — t apt R HatlUy, from ^ p 
unatt to be Paymastci. vice H Iciry )liccd 
upon h p # 

Hospital Staff — Apothecary 1 Courtne\, 
from h p to bo Apothecuy to Iht lo 

be Assist Surgeons to the Forces —Assist 
Surg T Ueid liom the 2 lld\^e 8 t ludiu \U^t 
vue Ftriuson appointed to the GOth Uegt , J 
Kirby Gbiit vice M L ireu, appointed t > the 
91 st Regt 

Garnsou — Rev W R Smith to be t liaplaiii 
at Stilling G ibile, vice Beuui ri signed 

Memoruiiduni His M jeaty has Iklu gia 
ciously please d to approie of the d()tli Regiment 
being peimitted to bear on its coluuis and tp 

S ointments in aldtinn tu any other badges or 
BMces which miy h ive licrctuioic bein graiiUd 
to thf regiment the word J 2 indoostin in 
commem 1 ilion of the distinguishc l stivicts of 
the regiment in the seviril utiuns in which it 
was en„iged in Indii fium Septembir 1790, to 
September I79d 

WAROt-FICb.Nov 6 
1st Regiment of Life Guards — Assist Surg 
W Bromet M D to be Surg mcc M I I ste, 
wlyi n tiicB upon h p Assist Surg b (nordwiu, 
from 10th 1 ight DraeO ns, to be Asbist Suig 
VICO Bromet 

and IJrigoons — I leiiten int St \iuctnt W 
Ricketts to be C ipt by ^ urch vici Somerville 
who retires Cornet I Meecpiuit lobe I leut 
by pinch sice Ri ketts, J Cuiiijbell Gent to 
be ( 01 net by purch Mce M icquuie 

17th light Drigoons -(i met It W Mac 
doniild to be Lieut by pureli vice who 

retires J B Bi adW Gent to be Comet, Iv 
purch Mce Mucdonild 

Ist Re,,munt ot 1 oot— I u it C f Thiuston, 
liom h p ot 36tli Regt to b 1 leut mc WiUoii 
whose app hab not take u place 

62nd boot — Brevet 1 le it ( ol nell W itson 
/Vom h p unitl to be M ijoi lepiyllij, the diff 
vice Mulsh ill ipp toB iiilUgt 

b3id boot — bus I M Owmtobe Lieut ly 
pinch vice D ile who le tins H B Sawrey, 
Gtiit to lie Lns by purch vicoOwin 
8 lst Foot Lent J Gilby to bi Cqt by 
purch vice Deiinellan who i< tiles Liia II b 
*‘or«*ll to be Luut by purcIi M<e CiiH y W 
Mac Mahon Getrt to bo Lns by ] arch vice 
Sorell 

82nd Foot —Major G M irsli ill fiom 62nd 
Regt tfbt Vlaj ir vKi bi man ) luni * 

2nd West India Itegimml — 1 s J R Da 
vidboii to be 1 iiut without puieli vireWr^lams, 
dMiiisei Serj M ijoi 1 Miowii ‘list 

Regt to be Lns vice I) ivid on 
Ginison — I lent G A Rimes 91st Regt to 
be luwn Major at St Helen i vice Gainpbeil 
rtsioiiB 

to 

WAR ObFK I Nov 13 
lit Foot Quads — Lns and Lieut A G Lord 


Lovaine to be Lieut and Capt by purch IXice 
Drummond, who retires, J A Udney.Gen to^ 
be Ens niid Lieut by purch vice I ortl liovaine^ 
2n(L Food— Lieut L W Spaike fioni 27tli 
Regt to be Lieut vice Smith, whtfexcjg. 

11th boot — I lent J Steiuut ro bo ( apt by 
puich vice VuHghan, who retnes, 1 nsigii A 
Browne to be Lieut by purch vice Sten ut , s 
S Cox. Gent to be 1 ns by purch vice Riowut 
27 th Fo)t— Lieut 1 Smith fiom 2nd Re^t. 
lo he Li( ut vice spul^i ^ho exch 
31 st boot — Lieut Culonil D M icDoiiiild 
from hp imitt to he luut ( lonel \ieo 
Ca'isidy upp Inspietiug bield Oflieer of a Re 
cruiting Dibtnct 

I9th boot — ( ipt \V R Riiuird, from 54th 
Ri„t *0 be ( apt Mie Moon who ixili 
40th boot Capt (, Ilibbirt to he M ijoi by 
purch vict Ruiuetl win itUrts Ige/it 1 S 
Powell to be Capt by puich vice Hihhcrt Lns 
HIV ihant to he I le it by 11 ireh vice 1 owe 11, 
A J M igna Gent ti be 1 iis by puieh vice 
Vahint * 

54th loot — Capt W Y Moon fiom 39lh 
Regt to lie^C Ipt viceReinard whotxcli 
b2nd boot — C ipt A Min to be M ijor by 
]yprth vice W itson wh) r ti es I uut H 
( oopt I to be (apt 1 y p iieli vice nr 1 jfjs L 
Seobellf) 1 luut by pinch \ut to per A 
M Ileiliert Gent to be Lns by puieh liee 
•scobtll 

( Jth boot— Lieut R k 1 Ihol fiom h^p of 
ORtli Uigt to 1 1 Lieut \i e ( ppi^,t, pioni' 
noth foot ( bailkiier Gent >0 Lns 
by p irch vice Middlinion apj to9lst Kigt 
91st boot — luut ( H 1 (Iraoiistouu 10 be 
Cajl by ] inch v ce D C inijbill win retires 
Lns b V\ C W ight to b I le t by pui li 
vice Ldmon slum b 11 s I I Uol) itso i to be 
I lent bypidi vice R ( iiiii bell who ntiiis 
I ns R 1 MuldUmore f om 8l ih U gt lo bo 
Lfs vu \\ii„lit, ins J Riowne f om the 
2nd We t India Regt to Ih I ns viei Rob it 
sin lns J Riowiu to be Adjt viei V Cunq 
hill vvlg||||fesi„ns the Al^t i nly 
2nd West liidii Regiment — H G Ad 1111 s 
GtiU to le 1 ns bv puieh vice Buwiie pp to 
91siRi^t 

Uiiitlichid — Luut A Cii|pie,t from both 
Regt tu bt Cupliinol Intintiy without puieli 

His Maicsty his bien giaciouslv pleasid to 
nppiovc that in luluie thu Ist Regiment of 
Oxtoi Isl ire Yeoni ii ry (. ivaliy shill It ir*the 
appell itiuii ol tile 1st orl^tueii s (Jwn Regimt t 
ot Oxloidbhin Yeomanry C ivaliy 


s WAR ObFU F Nov 20 
17 th r ot Lns W Huikitt to be I leiit by 
]uich vite I nth who it tins O F Powell, 
Gtnt to be b ns by]uicli vie Hiekett 
5-nd bat — ( ipt S Dt)wbi„„in t t m h p 3id 
Gams 11 Ritliliuii to be I apt vice Norton, 
dtti istd 

5 Mil bool— r ipt R 1 Iloi^kiiis IromHOth 
Re„t it 1 1 (. ipl vie K me w o exi li 
< 1 t bojt — C util ewt 8, ti II h p 23i l 
I iglii l)t iguo is, to be ( apt vict Aimstiong 
wli ixe I 

b9tli boot — Mn|oi I ortl G Bt ntinek fiom 
hi u tit to ti Major vice W O^ilw who 
ex ]i 

*<0111 boot — ( ijt N Kill e from 59lh Rigt 
to be ( Ipt vice llupkin?, who exch 
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BIRTHS. marriag|:s^ and deaths. 


• BIRTHS. ^ • 

At CiitatiUV the Lady of Lieut Colonel I 
M'DonaUl, C » ^nd Ueyt of a son 
At Mount PltMstiiit Wi*xtoW, the Lady of 
Waltei It Hike Lsij Pmsei R N of a son 
Oct 2.t, It (lie It Itaii.mai It inunj'h.im tlie 
Lady nt Lieut John Ail in de Balinh inl, 13Lh 
Li^lit Di igoons, ol a son* 

In Heriasi, the I aiy ol Ovpt H Plieneh, 
46th Rent ol • ^on 

0(1 Ji, at Lincoln, the Lidy of Heniy 
La^^^^()n Long L^q Puisei.lt N nt a s ii 
No^ 4, it Pembioke Dn< k tlie Lidyol Jas 
Soden L^q 1‘ufsei, R N ol a daugliler * 

•At Tmlee, the Lady of (J«pt Leyne, late 5Sth 
Regi oNkflil lUglitei 

At Oen ^a, the Lidy of (’apt C P}iillips,3id 
Light l^iagoons, ni .i son ^ 

At Southsi a the Lady of CiJ^it Harrison, 
R M of a sun • 

At StoiRjiouse, the Lidy ol Lieut Paseoe, 
ILM^it u son • 

At S luthampton the Luly ofCapt l^iehfoit. 
R N. of a daiighlei. • 

• » MARRkAtxLS 


At Malla, (^ipl Hope, 7th Fusiliers, to Miss 
i^atvra Lividostio 

27, at "V a\loid,«f*u(lolU, Lieut W N 
la^lo]«*K N f8 thnlotti, d lughtei of 
Capt. Lciftlt 1 of 111 it pi lee 
At Acoiiib, near "Voik Cupt T W Yates, 
74th Regt to lint, d uightei ol T Sptncer, 
1 sq of the PI iiitalioi), ne ir that city 
At Ipswidi I lent Charles Rollon, 11 N to 
Anne Lli/aix*th fonith daughter of the kite T. 
IL-tMdid, Lsq of I ondon. 

At Kingston, Lieut C Pearson, of H M S. 
Howe, to Lmma, third diughter of Win Ro\A*s, 
Lsq of Soutlisea 

At 'liegony, Lieut. Ldward Hennnh, RN 
only sou ut the lite Capt llcnuuli, R.N (' B. 
to Ann, eldest d luglitci of Mi lewel. Surgeon 
No\ 5, at Pieston, Li( ut las Smith S( lions 
war, Kings Drigoon (juards, to Sophia lane, 
only daughtt r ot (jtorge Gaiiow, T.isq Seiiioi 
Juiigo at iiiciiinopoly 

Nov i), Mujoi General Sir Stephen Renin in t 
Cha])man, ( R amlKClI Cioveinoi and Com 
mundei in Chief ot the Reimndas, to Caioline 
yoiAigest dauglitei ol the kite Ue\ G Pvke, 
Raytlioiiie Puik, Lssex, and Vieai ol Wick 
hanibiuy^ ,*)ii1fulk 

No\ 10, at Ham Church, Suncy, Lieut 

4 Mooisoin, S F. Guaids.toHenuctta hiances 
ughtei of Lieut (»ei^Sir II CamplKlI, • 
Nov. 16, Lieut Tom, R.N to Lmma, eldest 
» daughter oltLieut -Col Valkuk, late K M. 

Nov 18, at St Geoigcs, Hanovei square, 
(’apt John Sidney Doyle, si cond son ol Majoi- 
(lencral Sii (’. Doyle, to Luly Susm Noitli, 
daughter ot the Dowager Countess ol (lUildtuid, 
Capt. J. C U Gibsone, 7th Dragoon Guards 
to June, daughter of H. S. Rniiglue, Lsq. ot 
Ldinburgh. • 


DEATHS 


M.iy 20, at sea, on his passage from India, 
Lieut. W Dyer, 4l8t Rt gt 
May 21, at (loodoor. Madras Presidency, 
while journeying liom Secuiideiabad to Madras, 
on 8icklei\o foi Lurape, ( apt I honias Lman, 
45lh Regt eldest sou ot Lieiii and Adjt l^invn, 
ot the isl Lite Guards This young and pro- 
mising oflicei hud but riccnily obtained ^us 
Company, having succeeded to the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death ot Major Poynt/, ot the 
saq^ regiment, recuided in oui last number. 


Lieut. Colonel T. Read, K. H 62nd Regt 
On pissagc fruTii Rombay, Majoi R. Tin ton. 
40th Regt ’ • 

Lieut Colonel Giah im, late R M. 

^ June 2, at Ralgaunt, i.ast Indies, Capt R 0. 
1 (ftiklev , 2()th Regt 

\ At N.i«sau, New 1 rovidenc*, C ipt J S. 
^iti^n ILL 

At N ssiu, New Provideiic* , l.ieiit T Cole- 
biooke, R N 'special Mag^trate 
• Majoi M'Cie i, loimer \ ut 3th R \ R 

Major Hams, liti K ll • 

Capt Colclough late 7tli R V B. • 

Capt J Thomas, R M 
Capt Roy er, li p R VI 
Lieut ^hepuiid,3')lh Regt ^ 

At Nass.au New Piovideiice, Lieiit^Vilhiins, 
2ndW. I Regt 

Lieut Ciouthei.h p 1st Foot 
Lieut I Jones, h p 1st RoyaL 
Liout lliekmiin, ii ]> .54th Regt 
Lieut Milhewi hp Rifle Riigade. 

Lieut Paxton, li p StiH Depot 
Lieut Diiiiel, ]i p R A Diiveis 
laeut Ilallidav, litebIhK V R. 

Lieut Rouicdwi 2tth Regt 
• Aug 1st on p iss ige fiotn Madias to Lngl ind, 
Capt 1 I Bitty 'I'Sth He„'t 
On boaul Ihi Tw m'.oIT the coast of Afnca, 
Lieut lames Rite U N 

Oct 12 at L iiiuion, in Fian"e, Lieut T Sim- 
mons, R N 

Oct 20, at II ilitax, Nova Scotia, in his 20th 
ycai, Capt the Hon ('hiiles I lantis Noiton, 
.52nd Regt Assist int Mililiiy Secietiiy to Sn 
Cohn (J iinpbi II (juveinoi ol Nova Siutia ^ 

At lull (leoigc Janiaic i of fevei, Lieut. 
WoodMMte, b4th Regt aged 2,5. 

In Coik, ol lever, Capt Henry Stuiit, laU* of 
the 6<Uh Regt 

At Kiiuckdiill, Ireland, Major P M. Kelly, 
2 Ith Regt ag( d 46 

Oct 24, at Ills lesidence, 2*1, Ruiy stn'ot, St. 
James s, Capt Heniy Rarwell KN aged 80 
At Plymouth, Capt lohn Phum is KM 
At Rodmiu.ictiiid (’ummatnh I D King.RN. 
aged 7d years 

1. Lyles, Lsq Vice Admii.il of the Whil(‘ 

Nov I Capt the Hon Sn II Dunc.in, KN. 
(' R K C II — The naval taieii ol Capiain 
Diiiicaii uftimenced in 1^00 on bond the M iid- 
stone, ,12 giins, commanded by Ciptatn Rosx 
Dunmlly.in which he coniiniied till the 8U<« 
pension of hostilities in 1801 when he lemoved 
with (’aptaiii Donnelly into the N ircissus, a 
new J2 gun Irigilu, in whuh lie visited various 
pbrts in the Meditmi mean and most of the 
Greek islands , and assisted at the mac nation 
of Lgypt 0 0 

In September, 1804, the Nai(is>,us being or- 
dered home hi‘ exchanged into the Roy.d 
Sovereign, beaiing the flag ol Sir lid Rickciton, 
and was seivingas I icntenaiit (it that ship when 
his faAhei’s deith was eommnnicated to him. 

On event becoming known, Lord Nukou, 
then on boiud the Victory, .iddressed a letter ut 
condolence to ihc sidiject ot this notice, nt the 
same time oflering mm the conimaud of the 
BiMlgn. the ill staW of health of Cnptiin Cor- 
bett ri tidering it verjyjnprobabl% ttiai he could 
retain that a])|)oiiitment CapUiit%)nncan con 
sequenlly proceeded to Malta to join that ship ; 
but finding on his uriivul that Captain Corbett 
had so tai recuviKud his health as to ieel indis- 
pusQil to give up the command, he returned to 
the fleet, as a passenger, in the Active, (iigatc. 
and served as a volimb'er on boaid the Roval 
•Sovereign, during Nelson’s excursion to the 
coast of Egypt in quest of M. Viileneuve, whose 
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ship} hud been dispersed in a heavy gale shortll 
aflei their depirtuie from Toulon \ 

Capi.un Diiiiouti s commission as a Commin- 
dcr having been coufiimed November 6, 1804, 
ho letuiiitd home, and shortly after a. is ap- 
piiuted to the Minorca, a new bug of 18 guns, 
which vessel he commissioneil at Chatham in 
1805 lie obltiined post rank while sewing, 
tinder the ordtrs of Loid Cultingwuod, on 
Mediterranean ataiion, Januorv 18^1806, bii 
wns not Huiierseded in the command of the M'l 
nuica until the i9t1i of April following 

In the following jeat he was appointed to tho 
Poicupine, 24 guns, then recently launced atf 
Plynuuth, in which ship he sailed for the Me- 
dittrt^nean with despatches and sperie, the 
loth of Inly and loined Loid Colliiigwood ofT 
the Dariianelle'i, Sepirmbei 2, 1807 During 
the I emuiider of that t eiu and the loHow ing. we 
find Innr^ost iietively engaged in thd Adiiatic 
and Mediterranean, where the Porcupine md 
her boats captured and destroy i d upwards of 40 
vessels 

Captain Dune in continued in the Porcupine 
till the Jnd of Octobei . 1808 when ho left her at 
Malti, and proceeded In the Spider, hug, to 
join the Met cm y, 28 guns, at Messina, the Ad 
miialty luwiitg uppoiuied him. without upplici- 
tion, to that ft ig ite After sesvOng very at u vt ly 
and elTkiently as senior officei on tho toast 
Sicily, Calubrid, and Naples he resumed his 
formei st ition m the Adi tutu , wheiu iht Mei 
curv R bo its, imitating those of the Poiciipine, 
distiiigmslied themselves by seveial gillauten 
terpnscs, ]utlioiously pHnntd by Cupt Duncan, 
and ably executed by the ofliceis and wen 
under his command In Apiil, 1809, ( iptum 
Duntaii co>o|ieraied with the Aiistri in (ones in 
oht.''miiig possession ol Oapi d Istna a tovru 
near Trieste, during the course of which seivice 
the Amphion and Mercury were obhgid to 
anchor on a lee shore m a g tie ot w md, and to 
destroy the signal posts, in older to \ reveiit the 
enemy having a knowletlge of their situation, 
and bringing guns agiinst them liom Venice 
Subsequtui to this event, the Mercmy assist'd 
at the attack of PesaKi aud Cesenatico, the re 
suit of whuh was the desiruction of the enemy’s 
fbrtiAcations at the entrance of those harbours, 
tho capture of 25 sail of mercii intmen, and the 
seizure of a laige quantity of hemp and iron, 
collecteti in the niaga/iiic«s on shore. 

The subsequent (.uccesses of the Mercury m 
the Adriatic, eontinuiog to give rci.iewed evi 
dencesvjf the activity, zt al and ability of Capt. 
Duncan, he was seleclod by Lord Colli ugwood 
to command a squadron employed in gi^arding 
Sicilv fiom on invasion then thrcuieueit by the 
UBuiper of the Neapolitan throne but the 
Mercury , on lieing siiwcxcd, was found to be tio 
defpcriNe foi inrtiter nctiie sewite, and declared 
to be even 'intit ]^) go home at that sc isoii of the 
yeai C iicumsuuces, howtici, leudciing it ne 
cesaary tor all the efluctive ships on tlie btation 
to be retained, Capt un Umican resell el oiders 
to take charge oi the trade then culluctiiigat 
Malta, the whole ot whicii he escorted iiusalcty 
to tho Downs, wheic he arrived afti^^i tern 
pestuous passage, lu the month ot Fi uruury, 
1810 The Mercury was paid ofl «t M^oolwich 
bhortlv after liei airival ; audiu June following. 
Captain Duncan received un uppoiutmeM^ lo 
the ImperieU'te, a line ^ gun ftigute, of which 
he Bbsum* (f tiie command at Uibrultur, on the 
fijnd ot September 

In May, 1811, the Impeneuse and Resistance 
were deticlied to Algieis / i quest ot two 
French frigates, but not meeliug ihem. Captain 
Duncan was obliged to conteut himself with 
obtaining the release of a Lephaluniuu brig, 
which had been carried into Tripoli by on 
Alfenne oruibor. He was afterwards sent on 
two short cruises, under the orders of Captains 


Blickwood and Pandas, during which he ns- 
sistad at the rapb^ire of 10 meicliant vdBsels. 
With the exception of those three tups, lu* w® 
cnystantly attached to the in shore squadron <ft 
Toulon fol upwards of nine months, a buivice pf 
the most irkbomo nature to an wicei^jf his en- 
terpiising spirit InJuly.SirC Pellew, wfio had 
recently succeeded Sir C Cotton in the chief 
command of the Mediterranean fleet, lelieved 
Capt Duucan from his moitityn g bituation, by 
sending him lu Naptes on a bpiciil seivne for 
the able exetutiun which he lereived that 
ofiiuer s particular thanks. 

On the i Ith ot October, 1811,#being tlie foui- 
teenth anniversary of Loid Duncans victoiy, 
his son commenced a benes of active operations 
lu the Impel leUbB, by attacking thic'e ut the 
eneirfV's gun vessels, each cairyiiig an 18- 
pouuder and 30 mep, moored iiiidei tlie w klls.ui 
u stiotig hirt, near to the town oi IVoviutiuo, in 
the Gulf of Saleiiiu, whirh iPimiinted iii iliu 
f desti action both of the iort and gun bo its 1 lie 
'Impeneuse. on thib occasion, had her iuie-top 
sail y aid bhot away and siist lined a loss of thiee 
men killed and wounded. On the i9th and 21st 
of tlie siinv“ muiitli, the boitb ol the Impe^ieuse, 
Hssibte/1 by those of the Th imes, liigaii, unde r 
givi 1 of bolli ships am ho ed close lo the bhuie 
lor their support c<iptiiied ten ii^^ed pc'ft-icres 
laiUn with oil, which thev brought olT Ir im the 
beach netii Palinuro, on the (H)is| of ('alah* ni. 

Tht» ihovc rapture hd to one of still guafer 
importance. The tollni /ing is Captain Duty au's 
official r poll to Ut ar Admifhl Ki»>en.^nlk of 
this achieve .fJnt, dated at Melazzcff in Sicily, 

November 7. 1811 — 

* On the iUt iilt ,thc Imjicneusc md Thames 
discovert cl ten of the enemy s guii boats in tlie 
port of Pahnnro with a number of miicliants’ 
vessels, and a quantity of spars niteiitlcd (oi the 
equipment of the Ne iiiolitua navy , liiuled up 
on the beach , but trom tho strengtli aud situ i- 
tiii'n ot the hai hour, 1 did nut think the foice I 
then had Bullicuut to utiac k it w ith u prospect 
of complete success, 1 thi leture sunt the 1 hanies 
to Sicily to lequest the absistuiice ot a detich 
ment ot soldieis, and un the 28th she reioined 
me with 25U ol the bind regiment, under Mujui 
Dailey, but uufoitiinaU ly at the coromc ncenieut 
of a boufch west gale, which precluded all jiusbi 
bility ot landing till tho evening ut the 1st lust , 
wicii the In ops, together with the raaiiiiesof 
both ships under Lieut Pipon, and a detach 
ment of keanieu under Lieut 1 1 ivers, the whole 
Comm indeU bv Captain Napier, were ilisem- 
barked ft am the Thames ut the b ick of the hon- 
boiir. and immedi.vUdy abceiided aiif yniic^dthc 
liuightb in a very gallant style, niidei a heavy 
file horn the enemy, who were asbeinbled m 
fore' to oppose them, qinl who soon ailci clii^iv 
endeavoured to retake their position, but one 
vollev obliged them instantly to letne • 

" riiu Impeiieube had, in the mean time, been 
caileavoiii ing to occupy the attention of tlic 
gun bolts and battery in ticmt, but the light 
and baffling winds prevented oui getting any 
neaiLi iliau lung ran^e duripg the evening 
Next inurning, finding that nothing could be 
done on the laud side against tho b itteiy ond a 
strong tower that protected the vessels on the 
beach, and within pistoVshot of which the gun- 
boats were mooittdiy,I'ordeiud the Thimesto 
close, and having directed Captain Napier to 
return on board hei, we bore up at the com- 
mencemeut of the sea bieezc, and running 
along the lino of gun-boMts wiUnn half musket 
sh^t, obliged them almust instantly to surrender. 
Two were sunk. 

* We then anchored close to the fort which, 
in about fifteen minutes, was completely si- 
lenced. and in a quaiter of an hour moie the 
colours were struck to hu Majesty's BbqiS,^nd 
It was instantly taken possession of by Lieut. 
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Travel «, who. on seeing US stand iu. had most 
galUntly pushed down the hill with a ptrty of 
seamen and murines, and waiting almost 
* gniter the walls ot the tort, ready to take ad. 
Tuutage of any superiority tho sliip^ mffght 
have over it. hThe guns. pounders, were then 
thrown lAo tll^ sea, the gun boats secured, and 
the Clews ul Ikitn bhip!> seut^to launch the 
vessels and spais, which could nut be completed 
till afteiitoun next day. when tite troops, who 
had ill! this time remained lu uudisputed pos> 
session of the heights, were re>emburked, ilio 
maiiiie<r witlidiawn froni^he lower, which was 
cumulutely blcAvii u(l, together with two hat 
teiic^ and .i ^guul tower on the lull, the ships 
and piuts putting to sea with the lanil hieeae 
Caiacciuli, c iptuiu of a liigate, comm iiKlcd the 
division of gun boats and General I'lgtatelh 
C eicaio the lundforcc s winch consisted latterly 
of gbouj^OO men, includini? peisantry * * 

“ buci^Ml IS a list of the vessels taken and 
dc^tioved, and a icturii of the killed and 
wounded , aniuiig the loimer I hitvc to legic^ 
Lieut Kuv of the Giiid re,,imoat, <>nd Lieut. 
I’lpon, Hoval Maiines effthe Impcnouse** 

C ipt iiu yuncaii coiiliuued at tivulv emp'oied 
till ila delicts oi liie Impeni use obl^cd him to 
return to Toit Million, wlteie she was hofi down 
md new (oppeicd. N't lulst there he receive® 
an *i}iuuilAeiit to the liesigtduce,38. and was 
at thu same tunc ofTcud the Undaunted, another 
IttsAinful fiigate of the same class, should he 
prefer her to the othoi 

'^#c lollowiiig j^iatitynlg chaiucteristic opistle 
ft iin hA*cv>vv,howc\ei, induLecnbufg locuutmuo 
m the coiuiu lud ot the lmp< rieusi — 

Sii, — lltung niloinud you are going to iatf 
us, w< h lie I (kc u llu hbcity, ut thu imcUiimuus 
1C quest of ill luuids, to return you our most 
giulcful lliaiiks toi youi cuiiliuned gouducss and 
iiidiilgLme to us siute wc have had the happi* 
ness ol being umler youi ( uinm.uid \uuru)u 
finuid attention to our comfuits is muic tlgin 
WL e\ci ( xpeiieuced iii auy ship, and inuic than 
wt posnbh/ <au do with any othei (.Vptaiu — 
iioni gruli nde foi your past goodness to ns. we 
liumhlv hope our best services will still be 
exeited undei youi cumni lud, and hope you will 
nut iavt iis Lieiy one is piaynig toi yuui cun- 
tinudiice with us. We humbly beg tosiy that 
we will light and ^peil the last diop of oui blood 
under lour command, nioK willingly than any 
otliei ship s eunipany up here will do, and only 
wish we bad thu oppt rtumty ot convincing you 
by tjic* capluic of uuy two Frimh tiigates tint 
we might m lucky euough to fall in with.aud in 
UJ shuit a t^nie ami as much to your satislac 
tiuij, iiswtfiy other infiatc pmably could do -lor 
111 fighting uiidci voui command we light undei 
^ w%)C'iiptaiu to wliom we owe eternal gratitude, 
and lu whom we have Ae stiongest attachnftut 
We humbly beg pardon lor the libeity we liivc 
taken, ami yemaim with the greatest lespcct 
and duW, bn, youi veiy InimblL seivants, 

fSlgiicd) “ This. Ship’s C omi vnv o> 

^ ' IIIX 1 VXXiil) 1 SK. ’ 

Captain Duncan wasjiow entiusted with the 
command ol 8 squadron consisting oi three 
fi igates and two brigs, employed walcluiig the 
Nea)iolitan marine , • 

In the perioimaiiee of this and siniilai im 
poriant duties, which called into lull opciatioii 
hi8 active and entei prising mfud, t iplnn Duti- 
euii continued until his retuin with the Impe 
rieuso to Lngland about thu middle ol July.lHlL 
Immediately on his ariivallie was ap]ioint< d to 
the Glasgow, anew fiigate.nmunliug.'iU gutisyn 
which he conveyed Viscount Melville tiom Poils- 
mouth to Plymouth, and then ciuiscd between 
bnlly and Cane Fniisteire until the couclnslbn 
ot the war witli \merica. 

On the escape of Buonaparte fVom Elba, the 
Gla jgow was placed under the orders ol Admiral 


^rd Keith; and after a short cruise A the 
roast uf'La Vend^, Caplaiu Duncan was no- 
fcii^Ated by tlie Admiralty to the C4>xnmuud ol a 
stpiadton, intended at liist (o be employed be- 
tween Capes Fii^isterre and St. Vincent, but 
ultinialely sent to cruise aorois the Buy of 
Biscay, lu order to intercept the IdVitive. Hear* 

f ing at length of Najioleiio’s surrender to the 
^lleiophon, and obseiviug the royal colours , 
splayed at Brest, (.'aptuin Duncan put into 
at port* where he lemainud tour days, and 
eiAc tin ned tc> Ply mouth , 

iho iflasgow beiug paid olT at Chatham the 
^Ist Sept, billowing, and Great Britain being 
then ut pcucu vtitli all thewoild, Gapt Du|^ 4 U 
did uolattenipl tuobliiiii luitiici emphn^nt 
until fune, ISIS, when lie was appuinreU to 
the Lifl ‘y, ot 50 guns, m which sliip he con- 
veyed l^ld-Marolial Loid Beiesk^d fhma 
Poitsmotffli to Livlmn, and then piodeeded on 
an anti juritical ciuibh round the V\Q,,t India 
Islands Alter touching at Port Uoyul and tlia 
ilavanniih, Uaplaiii Duncan returned to Spit- 
head, and in the autumn ot I81i) we llnd liim at- 
tending thu Piince Kegeut duiiiig his aquatic 
excuisiuu in that noighbouihood 

Whilst tlius employed, tliu Lifley had the 
honour ut tioisliiig the loyal standard, the 
Pi luce having caiiiilesc* nded to visit hei, at the 
Biine tune paying Captain Duncan the flutter- 
ing compliment ot saying that lie did so be* 
cause lie liad nevei seen a ship that pleased 
him so much bedore ” 

The Lifley sulisi queutly conveyed Sir Ulias. 
Bagot, lus M qesty's Ambassador to St. Petera- 
buig, liom Noith Yai mouth to Cionstadt , and 
oil liei letuin Iroiii thime was despulciied, m 
cotiipuiy with the Active, higatc, utidei sealed 
orders to Naples, where she coiilmued tron^ho 
Glh ol October, until llie end of February, 
ISJl ('uplaiu Duucau was next sent to Lisbon 
on HI Liet sr iviee ol a highly impoitiinl nature ; 
and whilst there he received the thinks of the 
CuiU 8 loi bis cxeitioiis ill subduing a lire 
which hid biokcti out lu one ul the public 
buildings. 

lu \ugust and September, lB2l, wc again find 
the Lifl y attending the King, whom she ac* 
coni|imiicd, first to Iiclaud uiol alteiwards to 
Calais. On her return Irom the latter seivice 
she was oideied to be p.inl oil ut Portsmouth, 
niid Cuptuii Duncan hid not since been uflout 
lu 1815 ill the aiigmentatiun oi the Order of 
th> Bath, Captain Duiiean was appointed a 
Cunipiiiiioif, uiid in Deceuibci last he wteived* 
thb honoiii ot Knight Gommandui ot the Guel- 
phic (Lder. 

Novr d, at Newington, near Ldmburgh, 
liieut Col John Faiquharsuii, litle of the 42ud 
I^gt and Lieut Govcriioi of Carlisle 
*Nov. 5, in Mulboc k Btieet, ^ir David Barry, 

M. 1) Deputy luspcclor Geneial oi Army Hus- 
pitals. # 

At I.eith, Mr Tolm l^leor, Purser, R N. 

At Dull mouth, Lieut James Strong, K.N. 

Neai *13ubijcJ, Dc i by shiie, •Lieut. Joshua 
Birks UN aged GO 

NovA^in il mover sreet, ‘st. George’s, Liout. 
the Furbes, 71Hh Kegt son ui Gonendlf 

Lord Forbes 

Nov 12. at Toiilnidge Wells, James Mac* 
licldnn, Lsq late Limit Col. Upyal Artillery, 
agea^Oyeais. • 

At his BCMt, llavIPCottage, id^ent, Theo- 
philus Jones, Lsq Admiial ot the l^hite, in his 
90lh year 

At Wicklow, Ijeut J. Atkina, R. N. (’hief 
Oflicer ol the Coan Guard. 

At 'iralee. Cum. F'rancis Edward Colling* 
vv ood, K N 

In Dublin, Capt. Westby Percival.ll N. 

Nov. 14, suddenly, at Dniidulk Barracks, Capt. 
Dalmc, 14th Light Diuguuus. 
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Ndi. 15, at Belvoir ( astle MijorGen Lortk 
Robert Manners C B brotlier to the Duke oi 
Rutland iitid M P foi the Northern Division 

I^icesttrshiie » 

At ^oiiths(a John M'ln.atstone Esq lite 
Maiiu “^rd K< Kt Agetl 70 
Nov I*), ift Faikplioe Paddington, ('om 
Henrv Hoghton R N uged 4/ 

At Poitsmuu h C,ipt I Parke h p R M / 
No\ 17 ot ipoplexv after a ii w houri illne*sJ| 
Lieut -( ol J iniLs lod otthe Hon F*I (i 
.As th( aunaUbt ut Unjpoot iiu lie has Icit to 
th hteiaiv woiid inteie^tid in tlic e siibiiits, 
a npble memorial ot liisseiMech in the liudol^ 
hih^optinn, us he always Uinied it, while his 
inderatigable spirit ot lebi iich and his zeal to 
benedt ihe people for whom lu labouito; tne to 
be traced in eti ry line ol hi!> work lie \ issi d 
twenty two yens of his lilt in India, ml liom 
th( peri^nfliis ritiiinin hii tini% fortiint 
and health wen d(\oted to litei ni y pursuits 
Indtidptohis irdent ind iinienuUin., (Xertions 
whoneter hi was not acliialh disibltd by snf 
leiing must be nsci ibt d iht f it il itt n k w hii h 
terminated bis ixib*enee in the vigour of life 
III was beized with apoplexy on llic inomingof 
Mond ly the 16th — the inmvtrs iry ol his nini 
nage — while ti ins ictiiig business at his bmki is 
(Misbrs Robaits and Co ) and < thi hist 
hlkeii miDutLS, he 1 ly spi eclitesh and without 
consciousness lor sevi n and twenty hours anif 
expired on tlu following ilternooii 

He hud latterlv pabhid twelve months abioatl 
in the lioni of oonouering a cumplaii t in the 
chest, anu icturued to LugHnd only on the 


9rd of **opteni()er During the last winter, m 
Rome he was daily occiipud on a work to be 
entitled * travels in Wtatern India mMii' 
thi rehiilt of obser\ations in ajourtiiy he madi^ 
to tfie PefUinHiili ot Ciinrat jiiat lutou hf 
finally qiiitUd tlu couiiiry WiiPtlii cxieptiow 
of bomi hw notes lor whuh 1^“ ie»,iiii*d Ins 
books of ri iieijijLe tin ni iiiuscnpt im lomplete , 
till cuncludini, cha ters ha\iiig bien wiiititi in 
Octobei, while stiyiiig with his niothci in 
Ilimpshiie III biihsiqiicntly visited two 
other liiinds and fiom tlx veiy maikid im 
pnivcmi ut in hib appt^i inn indl eiings dining 
this SIX witks expursioiY tlu nnost Biiiginni 
hopes weie iiidulgod ot hisiiitiii rist lation t) 
hialth He ariived in town on Sitnidiyihi 
14th lilt , lull ol eager exp ct itioii of be ng 
settled I rt ulenci rcti nlly purcliust d mid 
immediitily putting his wuik to pri<is lliis 
will now bt doni u9 speedily us ciieinj^stiiK^b 
may admit ol, the engiavings iiot'iitiiig yet 
ready 

• To tliosc M^io kniw Colonel Tod in jnn ile 
hie all lalogy is unnecessary though no 1 in 
guigi could be loo itevilid t) poinlruv tin 
nob c and generous si ntniieiitb wliurh iniintid 
him hiif i\in on a short icqin n hii i 
could ftil t ) dis o\i 1 qii ililies equally aitiactivi 
tahd altaehmg united with 111 it uiKom|ionns 
iiig independence ol atiiiiitci wi hint wiiuh 
thcieciu be no tiiic gri itii ss Hu. shock ot 
hib deith will bt deeply lilt by m*ny mil syry 

{ ) itlnzed in by all to whom he was even casually 
mown He died at tbl^ age of^SS. 
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